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S  an  additional  attraction  to  the 
New  Volume  of  this  Journal, 
it  has  been  decided  to  insert  quarterly, 
if  possible,  a  Portrait  of  some  worker 
in  connection  with  Reformatory  or 
Preventive  efforts.  The  more  fre- 
quent appearance  of  a  familiar  face, 
or  of  one  of  known  reputation,  will 
be  welcomed,  we  believe,  by  most  of 
our  readers,  and  we  shall  do  our 
best,  to  produce  these  portraits 
in  the  best  possible  style.  It  is 
intended  to  include  in  the  list 
of  portraits,  men  and  women  eminent 
in  all  departments  of  the  work,  paid 
and  honorary.  It  seems  appropriate, 
however,  that  we  should  commence  with  Lord  Aberdare,  well  known 
to  all  our  readers  as  the  President  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union,  and  lately  President  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  enquiry  on 
Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools.  He  is  no  mere  ornamental 
President,  but  takes  a  most  lively  and  practical  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  these  Institutions.  In  many  ways  he  has  rendered  most 
No.  clxxxvii. — January,  1888. 
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valuable  service  to  the  cause,  and  his  experience  on  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  a  former  Home  Secretary,  enables  him  to  enter  into 
the  various  difficulties  connected  with  the  schools  in  a  manner  which  he 
would  not  otherwise  be  able. 

Subscribers  who  have  kept  their  numbers  from  the  commencement, 
will  find  themselves  already  in  possession  of  nearly  a  dozen  like- 
nesses of  past  and  present  fellow-labourers.  The  following  have 
appeared  in  these  pages  : — Sir  John  Lentaigne  ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Stephenson  ;  Mr.  Grant  King  ;  Mr.  John  Macgregor  (Rob 
Roy);  Rev.  Sydney  Turner;  Mr.  George  Moore;  M.  de  Metz  ; 
Mr.  J.  Gurney  Hoare;  Rev.  J.  F.  Bryan;  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Barwick  Lloyd  Baker. 

Most  of  these  can  still  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  this  Journal, 
32,  Charing   Cross,.  S.W. 

 <  

INTELLIGENCE. 


CHARITY  organizer  in  the  Charity  Organization 
Review  remarks  : — "  In  New  Zealand  the  state 
assumes  the  absolute  guardianship  of  deserted, 
incorrigible,  or  criminal  children  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years." 

In  Victoria  the  boarding-out  system  has  been  in  operation 
for  fourteen  years,  with  the  result  that  not  one  Government 
Industrial  School  is  now  standing. 

At  the  Liverpool  Assizes  on  the  17th  of  November,  ten  lads, 
from  sixteen  to  nineteen,  were  indicted  for  mutiny  on  the 
Reformatory  Ship,  "  Akbar,"  in  the  Mersey.  All  pleaded  guilty 
with  one  exception,  who  was  found  guilty.  Mr.  Justice  Day 
condemned  the  lax  management  of  the  vessel,  there  being  only 
six  officers  to  take  charge  of  165  lads.  The  prisoners  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  escape  except  by  stealth,  but  it  was 
shown  that  they  took  a  boat,  and  as  they  left  the  ship  they 
politely  bade  the  officers  on  board  good-bye.    When  brought 
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back  they  should  not  have  been  handed  over  to  the  police,  but 
should  have  been  dealt  with  on  board  as  the  law  provided,  and 
have  had  corporal  punishment  inflicted  on  them.  It  was  too 
ridiculous  to  think  that  in  an  establishment  like  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  able  and  willing  men  to  put  down  any  out- 
break the  moment  it  occurred.  He  should  not  send  the  boys 
to  gaol,  they  had  been  in  prison  two  months,  but  he  should 
ask  the  officer  to  take  them  back  to  the  ship  and  inflict  upon 
them  punishment  which  would  have  the  effect  of  causing  them 
to  be  better  lads  in  future. 


Official  Inspections  :  Mr.  Rogers,  H.M.  Deputy  Inspector, 
visited  the  Boys'  Farm  Home,  at  Barnet,  on  the  15th  of 
November,  and  reported  favourably  upon  it.  He  had  visited 
St.  John's  Industrial  School,  Walthamstow,  ten  days  previously 
and  reported  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  the  School  in  good  order  and  doing  well.  The  boys  look 
remarkably  well  to-day,  there  is  a  satisfactory  appearance  of  vigorous  health  and 
proper  nutrition.  The  boys  were  clean  in  person,  tidy  in  appearance,  and  well 
behaved  in  manner  and  bearing. 

"  I  went  over  the  buildings  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  structural 
improvements  carried  out  since  my  last  visit.  The  re-arrangement  of  premises  is  a 
distinct  advantage  ;  what  is  wanted  is  a  better  bath-room  and  connexion  with  the 
lavatory  in  one  line.    The  new  dormitory  is  an  advance  in  the  right  direction. 

"I  carefully  examined  all  the  classes  in  the  schoolroom  to-day,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  that  proper  attention  had  been  given  to  all  the  classes  alike.  The  junior 
classes  gave  me  much  greater  satisfaction  than  in  former  years,  the  engagement  of  an 
additional  teacher  has  produced  a  good  effect.  The  boy  were  quiet  and  orderly  ;  I 
had  no  complaint  to  make  ;  they  all  did  their  best  to  excel,  and  on  the  whole  the 
work  was  creditably  done. 

"I  went  through  the  workshops  and  found  a  considerable  number  of  the  boys  in 
the  tailors'  and  shoemakers'  shops  learning  their  trades,  and  making  fair  progress 
under  competent  instructors.  A  junior  class  was  engaged  in  knitting  socks.  The 
School  appeared  to  be  going  on  well  in  all  respects." 

On  the  8th  of  November  he  visited  the  Boys'  Home,  Regent's 
Park  Road,  and  reported  : — 

"I  went  over  the  Home,  and  visited  all  the  Dormitories.  I  noticed  some  good 
practical  improvements  ;  the  whole  place  was  in  excellent  order,  and  under  carefui 
and  thoughtful  supervision. 
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"  There  is  very  general  improvement  in  the  accommodation  for  the  boys  of  late 
years ;  but  I  could  wish  that  Bakehouse  and  Kitchen  were  nearer  the  main 
buildings. 

"  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  boys  had  been  behaving  well  since  my  last  visit ; 
with  a  few  exceptions,  there  was  nothing  to  give  rise  for  serious  anxiety  or 
complaint. 

"  I  found  the  boys  in  excellent  order,  the  discipline  firm  and  regular." 


Mr.  George  Smith  of  Coalville  has  recently  been  among 
the  gipsy  and  van-dwellers  in  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and 
Edinburgh.  He  has  been  taking  information  to  include  the 
Scotch  gipsy  and  van  children  in  his  Temporary  Dwellings 
Bill  of  next  Session,  to  bring  them  under  education  and 
sanitation  on  easy  lines. 


St.  Andrew's  Home  Samaritan  Fund  has  been  established 
with  a  view  to  helping  those  boys  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Home 
for  working  boys,  past  and  present,  who  through  sickness  are 
thrown  out  of  employment,  or  who  require  to  be  helped  to  go 
to  some  Convalescent  Home  to  recruit  their  health.  Why 
should  there  not  be  such  a  fund  in  connection  with  every  Home 
for  working  boys  ? 

With  the  new  year  The  Children's  Advocate,  the  organ  of  the 
Children's  Home,  is  considerably  enlarged  and  published  under 
the  title  of  Highways  and  Hedges. 


The  question  raised  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Horth  at  the 
recent  Liverpool  Conference  having  been  referred  to  Col.  H. 
L.  Geary,  R.A.  with  a  view  to  his  suggesting  some  remedy  for 
the  difficulties  therein  complained  of,  he  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union  at  32,  Charing  Cross,  on  the  7th  of  December, 
which  is  printed  on  page  8. 


Mr.  Basil  Wood-Smith,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Middlesex  Industrial  School,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 
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Mr.  Henry  Yool,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
Surrey  Industrial  School  has  joined  the  council  of  the  Reform- 
atory and  Refuge  Union. 

The  Council  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  propose 
to  offer  grants  of  light  dumb  bells  and  a  course  of  lessons  in  the 
use  of  them  to  the  Metropolitan  Girls'  Institutions  connected 
with  the  Union. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Community — a  society 
which  is  now  in  its  116th  year — a  home  for  the  accommodation 
of  young  women,  working  girls,  and  servants  out  of  service,  has 
been  opened  in  Great  Dover-street,  Borough. 

The  first  of  the  winter  entertainments  given  to  the  boys  of 
the  North-West  London  Shoeblacks'  Home  and  their  friends 
took  place  on  the  ioth  of  November.  There  was  an  audience 
of  over  200  who  manifested  their  enjoyment  by  frequent  ap- 
plause.   The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Birch. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Aveling,  the  clerk  to  the  Paddington  Poor 
Law  Guardians,  presented  on  the  26th  October  last,  an  inter- 
esting report  upon  the  "  Emigration  of  destitute  children,"  de- 
rived from  information  he  obtained  during  a  visit  to  Canada 
and  the  various  child  emigration  agencies  in  that  colony. 

After  referring  to  his  visits  to  the  Homes  of  the  Church  of 
England  Society  for  providing  homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays  at 
Sherbrooke,  Mrs.  Birt's  Home  at  Knowlton,the  Catholic  Home 
at  Ottawa,  Miss  Bilborough's  (now  Mrs.  Wallace)  Home, 
Marchmont  House,  Belleville,  Ontario,  and  Miss  Rye's  Home 
at  Newcastle,  Mr.  Aveling  says  : — 

"  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  work  done  by  the  above-named 
agencies  has  been  most  successful,  and  that  there  are  still  open- 
ings for  further  efforts  in  the  same  direction."  He  says,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  work  which  should  be  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  expresses  a  most  reasonable  fear  that  "  any 
wholesale  exportation  of  pauper  children  to  Canada  would 
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result  in  the  Canadians  calling  upon  their  Government  to 
close  their  ports  against  them." 

The  Council  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  some 
months  ago,  proposed  to  the  Council  of  the  National 
Association  of  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  that  any 
Conferences  or  meetings  held  during  the  year  1888  to  consider 
the  Bills  that  might  be  introduced  into  Parliament  in  reference 
to  Certified  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  should  be 
convened  at  the  joint  invitation  of  the  Union  and  the 
Association.  It  was  hoped  by  such  an  arrangement  to  avoid  a 
division  of  interests,  and  to  obtain  united  action  in  the  case  of 
it  being  necessary  to  make  a  representation  of  the  views  of  the 
managers  of  these  Institutions  to  the  Home  Office  or  to 
Parliament.    But  hitherto  this  proposal  has  not  been  accepted. 

Conferences  will  be  held  by  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Bills  are  introduced  into 
Parliament,  and,  so  far  as  the  Council  of  the  Union  are 
concerned,  they  will  be  prepared  to  unite  with  the  National 
Association  according  to  the  above  proposal. 

The  Bradwall  Reformatory  School  will  not  be  closed,  as 
was  a  short  time  ago  feared.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Latham,  M.P.,  who  had  carried  on  the  Reformatory  for  over 
thirty  years,  the  Cheshire  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  were  offered 
the  choice  of  taking  over  the  Reformatory,  but  the  proposal 
was  not  entertained,  although  the  good  work  carried  on  there 
was  generally  acknowledged.  The  institution  was  continued 
for  a  short  time  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Latham,  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Latham,  M.P.,  but  recently  that  gentleman  surrendered  the 
certificate  to  the  Home  Office,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  transference  of  the  lads  to  reformatories  in  other 
counties.  Sympathisers  in  the  work  have,  however,  come 
forward  and  subscribed  a  guarantee  fund  of  over  £700,  and  an 
application  has  been  made  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  renew 
the  certificate.  This  he  has  consented  to  do  as  soon  as  the 
arrangements  are  completed,  which  will  be  very  shortly. 
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UNVEILING  OF  THE   BARWICK   BAKER  MEMORIAL 
WINDOW  AT   HARDWICKE   PARISH  CHURCH. 


A MEMORIAL  window  having  been  erected  in  Hardwicke  Parish  Church  by 
subscriptions  through  the  National  Association  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools,  the  office  of  dedication  took  place  in  the  Church  on  the  25th  November, 
1887,  m  tne  presence  of  a  congregation  including  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Barwick 
Baker,  viz.  :— Mrs.  Barwick  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Lloyd  Baker,  Mr.  H.  O.  Lloyd 
Baker,  Sir  John  Dorington,  Bart.,  Col.  Curtis  Hayward,  Miss  Browne,  Rev.  C.  C. 
Murray  Browne,  Mrs.  Walter  Browne,  Col.  Granville  Browne,  and  a  number  of 
Managers  of  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Phillips,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold,  of  Manchester,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gee,  of  Hardwicke, 
Mr.  Alfred  King,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hibbins,  etc.,  also  the  boys  of  the  Hardwicke 
Reformatory. 

The  subject  of  the  window  might  at  first  strike  one  as  being  that  of  Christ  blessing 
little  children,  but  depicts  Job  as  he  described  himself  when  bemoaning  his  former 
prosperity,  and  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  quotation  underneath  (Job  xxix.  v.  12) 
"  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  none  would  help." 
Job  is,  of  course,  the  central  figure,  and  is  surrounded  by  children,  widowed  mothers, 
and  the  lame,  whom  he  is  comforting.  At  the  base  of  the  window  is  the  inscription, 
*'  To  Thomas  Barwick  Lloyd  Baker,  of  Hardwicke  Court,  in  this  County,  who  died 
December  10th,  1886."  On  a  shield  of  brass  let  into  the  wall  beneath  is  inscribed, 
"  This  window  was  erected  by  friends  and  workers  in  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools,  in  recognition  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and  the  reclam- 
ation of  juvenile  offenders,  November,  1886."  The  work  has  been  well  executed  by 
Mr.  Forest,  of  Liverpool,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ^100. 

In  unveiling  the  window,  and  formally  presenting  it  to  the  parish,  Sir  John 
Dorington  said  :  On  behalf  of  the  Managers  of  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools 
throughout  the  kingdom,  I  have  to  offer  to  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  thife 
window  as  a  remembrance  of  our  old  friend,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  work. 
The  Managers  of  Reformatory  Schools,  with  whom  I  am  happy  to  join  myself  this 
day,  as  I  was  a  few  years  ago  in  actual  work,  have  not  thought  it  right  for  the 
remembrance  of  him  to  pass  entirely  with  the  more  public  memorial  about  to  be 
erected  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  but  they  have  thought  right  that  in  the  centre  of  his 
work,  in  the  place  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  place  where  he  was  so  much  respected, 
there  should  be  some  recollection  of  his  work  in  future  ages. 

After  the  service,  the  window  having  been  inspected,  the  visitors  adjourned  to 
Hardwicke  Court,  where  Mr.  Granville  Baker  hospitably  entertained  them  at 
luncheon,  and  at  which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  gratification  at  the 
beautiful  window  put  up  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  which  he  said  was  a  lasting 
token  of  the  regard  all  connected  with  the  Reformatory  movement  felt  for  him. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  TIME-EXPIRED  LADS. 

By  Col.*  H.  L.  Geary,  R.A. 

Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  ' 
on  the  6th  of  Decern  der,  1887. 


LEVEN  years  ago  this  Institution  was  so  good  as  to  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  submitting  for  consideration,  a  scheme 
for  assisting  school  managers  in  the  disposal  of  their  time- 
expired  lads  by  increasing  the  number  of  boys  in  the  army. 
This  was  followed  by  a  discussion  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  Royal  United  Services  Institution ;  and  Lord  Cranbrook,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  ordered  an  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  number 
of  boys  who  might  be  enlisted  from  the  various  Industrial  Schools,  and 
caused  the  whole  subject  to  be  enquired  into  and  reported  upon  by  a 
War  Office  Committee.  This  Committee,  in  the  main,  supported  my 
recommendations.  The  immediate  results  were  the  admission  of  a  larger 
number  of  boys  into  the  army,  though  not  by  any  means  in  the  number 
recommended,  and  an  improvement  in  the  training  of  those  enlisted.  A 
very  satisfactory  result  has  been  the  arousing  of  a  more  intelligent  interest 
in  the  training  of  boys,  as  was  shewn  in  the  discussions  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home,  and  in  the  enrolment  of 
companies  and  battalions  of  Cadet- Volunteers,  many  of  whom  enlist  on 
attaining  the  proper  age.    There  are  now  47  corps  and  1  battalion. 

In  the  varied  experience  of  a  life  spent  amongst  men  who  come  for 
awhile  from — and  then  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  poorer  classes,  I  have 
been  naturally  led  to  consider  the  question  of  their  education  and  training, 
and  to  verify  for  myself  the  truth  of  that  saying  in  the  Vedas,  "  He  who 
does  not  teach  his  son  a  trade,  teaches  him  to  be  a  thief,"  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in  their  high 
estimation  of  "  cunning  "  workmen.  It  has  seemed  to  me  to  have  been 
permitted  for  a  wise  purpose  that  the  voices  of  men  like  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  and  other  advocates  of  half-time  schools  coupled  with 
Industrial  training,  should  have  been  so  little  attended  to,  whilst  the 
narrow  time-serving  policy  which  has  provided  us  with  a  system  of  edu- 
cation on  a  full-time  basis,  but  without  any  real  training  for  the  battle  of 
life,  has  been  adopted  instead,  at  a  very  considerable  expense  to  many 
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who  can  ill  afford  it.  Nor  are  we,  the  supporters  of  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  Schools,  blameless  from  our  want  of  thoroughness.  For, 
so  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  the  Artane  School,  alone,  under  the 
enlightened  guidance  of  the  Rev.  T.  Hoope,  has  braced  itself  to  the  duty 
of  rendering  its  Industrial  training  worthy  of  the  name. 

From  enquiries  lately  made,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
apart  from  the  mere  rowdy  element,  the  present  distress  is  falling  mainly 
upon  those,  who  are  on  the  fringe,  so  to  speak,  of  the  various  trades ; 
upon  men  whose  places  are  being  taken  by  a  better  class  of  foreign 
workmen,  who  will  do  better  work  for  the  same,  if  not  less  wages.  And 
to  verify  what  I  have  said  about  our  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools, 
you  may  find  old  boys  of  these  Institutions  swelling  the  numbers  of  the 
mobs  in  Trafalgar  Square  and  Hyde  Park. 

I  have  read  with  much  sympathy  and  interest  the  papers  read  and 
discussions  which  ensued  at  the  recent  Conference  of  our  Managers  at 
Liverpool,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  difficulties  alluded  to  in  finding 
satisfactory  outlets  for  our  boys,  lie  in  the  insufficient  technical  training 
which  they  have  received  in  the  Industrial  Schools. 

We  hear  of  no  such  complaints  from  Artane,  and  Mr.  Hoope  has 
informed  me  that  in  his  large  school  of  some  600  boys,  he  has  no  such 
experience,  and  that  he  can  get  trades'  boys  wages  at  a  pound  a  week 
immediately  on  leaving,  and  that  in  a  poor  place  like  Dublin.  Of  the 
difficulties  which  exist  on  the  score  of  expense,  and  limitation  of  the  age 
of  detention,  we  are  all  aware  ;  and  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  submit  the 
manner  in  which  I  think ■ they  may  in  a  measure  be  overcome,  with  a 
view  to  relieving  our  Schools  of  their  older  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time 
mitigating  those  sudden  aggregations  of  the  unemployed  which  we 
have  lately  witnessed. 

It  is  suggested  that  Trade-Schools  should  be  established  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  lads  who  have  completed  their  time  in  existing 
Schools,  and  for  keeping  them  till  the  age  of  eighteen. 

All  boys  admitted  should  pass  an  examination  to  shew  that  they  had 
received  a  certain  amount  of  definite  Industrial  teaching. 

No  boy  should  be  required  to  attend  study  for  more  than  two  hours 
daily.  This  time  to  be  spent  in  keeping  up  what  he  may  have  already 
learned,  or  in  such  further  education  as  may  have  a  distinct  bearing  on 
the  trade  he  is  working  at.  The  remainder  of  the  day  should  be  spent 
in  work  at  his  trade,  a  proper  proportion  being  set  aside  for  wholesome 
recreation. 

Trades  or  handicrafts  to  be  thoroughly  taught  by  qualified  instructors. 
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All  articles  made  by  the  boys  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  partly 
in  meeting  current  expenses,  and  partly  in  wages  to  the  boys.  The  latter 
to  be  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  Savings  Bank,  until  they  leave 
the  Institution. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  procure  settled  situations  for  boys 
before  leaving.  Any  case  in  which  a  lad  could  not  be  engaged  at  his 
proper  trade,  would  be  a  case  for  careful  enquiry  as  to  whether  the  cause 
arose  from  want  of  proficiency  in  his  trade. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  initial  expenses,  it  is  for  consideration  whether 
some  existing  Industrial  School  might  not  transform  itself  into  a 
Trade  School. 

With  regard  to  the  age  difficulty,  efforts  might  be  made  to  get  the  age 
of  detention  extended  by  law,  conditionally  on  a  boy  being  transferred  at 
the  present  age  of  release  to  a  Trade-School. 

Failing  this,  boys  could  be  apprenticed  to  the  manager  of  a 
Trade-School. 

As  regards  funds,  such  an  institution  would  be  necessarily  more  ex- 
pensive than  an  ordinary  industrial  school,  but  experience  has  shewn 
that  the  well  directed  hand-labor  of  youth  is  distinctly  remunerative,  and 
might  be  expected  to  compensate  for  the  difference  of  expense.  I  think, 
too,  we  might  claim  at  the  hands  of  the  State  any  advantages  which  may 
be  given  to  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home.  Much  is  now  being  done  by  the 
City  Companies  to  forward  technical  education,  but  I  understand  it  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  instructing  men  in  the  higher  branches  of  manu- 
facture, and  qualifying  them  to  instruct  others.  This  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  it  will  create  a  demand  for  better  and  more  perfect  work. 
But,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  steps  now  in  progress  for  remedying  what  we 
have  lost  by  the  abolition  of  the  law  by  which  every  master  was  bound 
to  keep  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  to  be  instructed  in  his  mystery 
or  craft,  or  by  the  rules  of  Trades-Unions  for  limiting  their  numbers. 

The  present  time  appears  propitious  for  inviting  attention  to  the  un- 
satisfactory results  of  the  Government  system  of  Education,  and  for 
urging  the  necessity  of  some  training  for  the  youth  of  the  country,  by 
which  they  may  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  fearless  of  foreign 
competition.  Is  it  reasonable  to  compel  struggling  householders  to  pay 
for  an  education  for  their  sons  which  shall  leave  them  on  release  from 
school  as  helpless  as  when  they  entered  ;  and,  perhaps,  what  is  worse, 
filled  with  a  distaste  for  manual  labour  ? 

Whilst  public  opinion  is  growing  and  politicians  are  trying  to  compre- 
hend the  problem  to  be  solved,  we,  at  least,  should  strive  to  keep  before 
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the  Schools  whose  interest  we  represent,  the  necessity  for  improving  our 
Industrial  education ;  and,  it  is  in  the  hope  that  the  subject  may  be 
thoroughly  and  widely  discussed  that  I  now  move  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

w  This  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
"  finding  suitable  employment  for  boys  on  discharge  from  In- 
*  dustrial  Schools  will  be  best  overcome  by  a  more  thorough 
"  system  of  trades  instruction,  and  by  means  of  a  senior  trades 
"  school  to  afford  facilities  for  completing  the  industrial  train 
"  ing  of  elder  boys." 

  >  <  

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Modern  Gymnastic  Exercises.  Part  I.  By  A.  Alexander.  London  :  George 
Philip  &  Son,  32,  Fleet  Street. 
The  publication  of  this  book  in  so  cheap  a  form  is  an  indication  of  the  growing 
tendency  to  place  careful  physical  training  in  its  right  place  in  the  general  plan  of 
education  of  the  young.  As  regards  children  and  young  people  whose  bodies  as  well 
as  minds  have  been  long  neglected,  such  exercises  as  are  described  by  Mr.  Alexander 
are  most  important.  Regular  exercise  of  any  kind  is  doubtless  good  ;  but  exercises 
carefully  designed  to  put  every  set  of  muscles  in  action  in  their  turn  must  be  better  ; 
and  to  make  these  as  interesting  as  possible  by  providing  suitable  music  to  accompany 
them,  thus  turning  a  monotonous  drill  into  an  enjoyable  recreation  is  probably  the 
best  form  of  physical  education  for  the  young.  The  editor,  who  is  the  director  of 
the  Liverpool  gymnasium,  is  well  qualified  to  show  how  all  this  can  be  done,  and  in 
the  book  before  us  there  are  sketches,  directions,  and  suitable  music  for  twelve  light 
dumb-bell  exercises,  twenty-four  bar-bell  exercises,  eighteen  Indian  club  exercises, 
five  running  mazes,  and  a  variety  of  instructions  for  the  use  of  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bar,  trapeze,  hand  ring,  and  vaulting  horse.  The  exercises  are  not  for  girls,  the 
editor  having  previously  published  an  excellent  guide  to  healthful  exercises  for  girls. 

City  Snowdrops;  or  the  House  of  Flowers,  by  M.  E.  Winchester.  London: 
John  F.  Shaw  &  Co.,  48,  Paternoster  Row. 
The  House  of  Flowers  is  a  cellar  secured  by  a  poor  old  black  woman,  a  church 
cleaner ;  and  the  snowdrops  are  the  neglected  children  of  a  great  city  to  whom  she 
gave  food,  warmth  and  shelter  in  the  winter  evenings  after  they  had  sold  their  wares. 
Without  this  friendly  help  they  would  have  been  wanderers  in  the  streets.  The  tale 
gives  the  remarkable  history  of  the  coloured  woman— once  a  slave — who  did  so  much 
for  the  city  snowdrops  ;  and  the  good  that  she  did  lived  after  her,  for  the  shelter  was 
enlarged  and  ultimately  carried  on  by  the  curate  of  the  church,  and  was  opened 
for  helping  poor  parents  to  provide  cheap  dinners  for  their  children  attending  school. 

The  Home  Hymn  Book,  with  Tunes.    London:  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co. 

A  selection  of  370  Hymns  with  appropriate  tunes,  suitable  for  use  in  the  homes  of 
rich  and  poor.  Many  are  already  familiar  from  use  in  public  worship;  but  not  a  few — 
and  some  of  them  are  gems — have  rarely  been  published  in  any  Church  or  Chapel  collec- 
tion— about  twenty-five  have  been  written  for  this  work.  140  out  of  the  whole  collection 
are  children's  hymns,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  wants  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  circle  have  been  thus  considered.  The  tunes  as  a  whole  have  been  well 
selected,  though  in  a  few  cases,  familiar  associations  of  tune  and  words  have  been 
disregarded  as  in  the  case  of  "Brightest  and  best,"  which  has  been  set  to  Clare 
Market  instead  of  to  the  adaptation  from  Mendelssohn.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
over  one  hundred  new  tunes  composed  expressly  for  this  work,  and  most  of  the 
greatest  favourites  amongst  the  old  tunes  are  included  ;  so  that  the  collection  may  be 
regarded  as  unique  both  as  regards  the  words  and  the  music,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will 
find  a  welcome  in  many  a  household,  large  and  small. 
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HOMES   FOR   WORKING   BOYS   IN  LONDON. 


ADDO  House,  one  of  the  eight  Homes  for  working  boys 
in  London,  was  formerly  situate  at  15,  Bath  Terrace, 
Union  Road,  Borough,  S.E.,  where  for  fourteen  years 
working  lads  have  found  the  comforts  and  shelter  of 
family  life.  More  accommodation  being  wanted,  the 
Home  has  lately  been  transferred  to  88,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E.,  a  tall 
and  commodious  house,  where  there  is  room  for  sixty  beds  instead  of 
the  thirty-four  in  the  old  premises.  The  capacity  of  this  valuable 
institution  has,  therefore,  been  nearly  doubled.  The  Committee  has 
spent  ;£i,ooo  in  effecting  the  necessary  repairs  and  adaptation,  which 
were  carried  out  under  the  architectural  guidance  of  Mr.  Seth-Smith, 
and  in  providing  some  new  furniture.  On  Monday,  the  14th  November, 
the  new  Home  was  inaugurated  by  a  "  dedication  meeting,"  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  George  Williams,  the  founder  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

Tea  and  coffee,  &c,  having  been  served  to  the  visitors,  and  they 
having  inspected  the  Home,  they  assembled  in  a  goodly  hall  at  the 
rear,  which  is  intended  as  a  reading  room  on  week  days  and  for  Service 
on  Sundays.  The  Chairman,  in  a  cheery  speech,  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  if  a  youth  of  this  class  could  be  kept  out  of  prison  till  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  there  were  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  chances 
that  he  would  never  know  the  inside  of  a  prison.  This  he  explained 
was  the  leading  idea  which  led  to  the  formation  of  these  eight  Homes 
for  Working  Boys  in  different  parts  of  London. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  the  new  house  was  held  on  a  twenty- 
one  years'  lease  ;  it  had  been  a  servants'  home,  but  had  failed  as  such, 
its  position  not  being  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  alteration  had  involved  a  new  storey,  additions  of  lavatories  and 
bath  rooms,  &c.  There  was  a  gymnasium  at  the  old  Home,  but  not 
one  here  ;  the  boys  missed  it  very  much,  but  if  some  generous  person 
could  be  induced  to  put  down  £$0  or  .£75,  the  hall  in  which  they 
were  assembled  could  be  converted  into  an  admirable  gymnasium. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


[the  editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspondents.] 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, 

On  the  31st  of  October,  at  Upton  House,  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Provident 
and  Benevolent  Fund  took  place,  W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq.  in  the  Chair.  There  was  a 
good  attendance.  The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  past  year's  work  of  the  Fund, 
and  it  was  received  with  great  satisfaction,  and  passsed  enthusiastically  and  unani- 
mously ;  after  which  Mr.  Maddison  (who  takes  the  deepest  interest  in  this  Fund) 
brought  forward  a  scheme  for  purchasing  annuities.  To  the  young  members  of  the 
Fund  it  gave  great  advantages,  but  not  so  to  the  older  members,  who  have  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in  this  trying  work,  and  who  have  been  the  building  up 
and  support  of  this  Fund.  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  working  of  this  Fund 
from  the  commencement,  and  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  desires  and 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  its  members,  many  of  whom  are  under  the  idea  that  after  a 
certain  number  of  years'  service,  or  at  old  age,  or  in  the  event  of  a  break  down  hi 
health  they  will  receive  some  permanent  benefit  from  the  Fund.  There  were  a 
goodly  number  present  at  the  Upton  House  Meeting  who  thought  that  if  ,£3,000  was 
to  be  taken  from  the  General  Fund  to  form  the  basis  of  the  Annuity  Fund,  and  seeing 
there  is  only  an  average  of  three  members  receiving  annual  permanent  benefit  and 
that  already  of  £\o  per  year,  the  interest  alone  of  the  £"3,000  would  be  sufficient 
to  give  £"13  per  year  to  three  times  that  number  without  creating  any  other  scheme. 
It  was  also  thought  that  to  give  a  person  the  privilege  of  securing  an  annuity  if  he 
enters  the  work  at  the  age  of  40  or  45  years,  and  perhaps  will  only  remain  one  or  two 
years,  upon  the  same  terms  as  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  over  twenty  or 
thirty  years, seemed  a  little  unfair.  This  scheme  would  also  shut  out  many  of  our  fellow- 
workers  who  need  assistance  most,  as  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  extra  yearly 
fee,  nor  the  sum  down  at  once.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  a  pension  were  offered,  after 
so  many  years  in  the  work,  it  would  be  the  means  of  keeping  many  of  our  young 
people  longer  in  the  work  than  they  at  present  stay.  In  writing  this  letter  I  do  not 
wish  to  press  my  opinions  to  the  front,  but  simply  do  it  with  the  desire  and  hope 
that  all  who  are  connected  with  the  "  Work  "  will  take  more  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  working  of  this  Fund,  and  trust  that  it  may  bring  forth  some  discussion  that 
will  benefit  this  great  and  good  work.     I  am,  Sir,  Yours  sincerely, 

T.  W.  SCARFE. 

 -}~~+m.  <  

The  Beginning'  Of  Crime.— Many  a  passionate  child  rules  the  household. 
The  little  baby  on  its  mother's  knee  goes  into  a  passion  because  its  dinner  is  withheld 
from  him,  or  some  toy  denied  him.  He  shrieks,  and  strikes  his  mother,  and  the  mother 
says  :  "  Poor  little  boy,  he  has  such  a  passionate  nature  ;  he  can't  be  crossed,"  and 
yields  to  him.  She  ought  to  spank  him — spank  him  hard — for  being  in  a  passion,  and 
give  him  nothing  till  his  passion  has  cooled.  The  child,  though  he  be  so  young  that  he 
cannot  speak,  if  he  be  old  enough  to  lift  his  fist  and  strike  a  blow,  deserves  punish- 
ment, needs  to  have  lessons  of  repression  taught  it.  When  the  child  is  older,  there 
are  better  disciplinary  punishments  than  spanking  ;  but  when  the  child  reaches  such 
an  age  that  they  are  useful,  it  may  be  too  late,  his  temper  may  have  grown  into  a 
dominating  force  in  his  character  that  cannot  be  eradicated.  Mothers  sometimes  say 
when  a  child  shows  a  vile  temper  and  shrieks  a  good  deal,  that  it  would  endanger 
his  life  to  punish  him  ;  perhaps  so,  but  you  still  more  endanger  his  future  if  you  don't 
punish  him. —  W.  M.  F.  Round. 
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PROVIDENT   AND   BENEVOLENT   FUND  ANNUAL 
MEETING.— AN   ANNUITY  SCHEME. 


N  the  31st  of  October,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Members  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union 
Provident  and  Benevolent  Fund  was  held  at  the  Upton 
House  Truant  School,  Homerton.  After  tea  a  careful 
inspection  was  made  by  all  present  of  the  admirable 
arrangements  of  the  Institution,  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Walker 
kindly  explaining  all  the  details.  Shortly  after  seven  o'clock  Mr. 
W.  E.  Hubbard  took  the  chair  and  the  business  of  the  evening  com- 
menced, preceded,  as  usual,  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn  and  prayer.  In 
the  absence,  through  illness,  of  Mr.  Bowden,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  Bovis  read  the  annual  report*  which 
recorded  an  increase  of  nearly  J~&oo  in  the  Reserve  Fund,  although 
fifteen  members  had  received  help  during  the  year.  The  adoption  of 
the  report  having  been  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Fund  was  invited  to  lay  before  the  meeting  a  scheme 
for  pensions  to  officers  in  Institutions  connected  with  the  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union.    He  said  : — 

"  On  the  6th  of  March,  1876,  I  read  a  paper  at  one  of  our  social 
gatherings  upon  the  subject  of  Superannuation,  and  now  after  eleven 
years  I  have  been  requested  to  bring  the  subject  before  you  again. 
During  this  period,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  that  meeting,  the  Reform- 
atory and  Refuge  Union  Provident  and  Benevolent  Fund  has  been 
established,  Mr.  George  HANBURvand  Mr.W.E.  Hubbard  having  each 
made  handsome  contributions  to  start  it.  The  Fund  was  not  founded 
upon  the  lines  at  first  proposed  ;  but  in  its  more  limited  sphere  of 
operation  it  has  accomplished  much  good,  having  rendered  very 
practical  help  to  no  less  than  sixty-two  members,  and  it  has  already 
accumulated  a  capital  of  ^7,100. 

"  The  report  for  the  past  year  just  read,  shows  that  the  Fund  is 
steadily  increasing.  For  this  we  are  all  profoundly  thankful.  It  is 
quite  clear  also  that  before  long  we  may  hope  to  be  able  to  extend  the 
advantages  of  the  Fund. 

"  From  the  outset  superannuation,  in  some  shape,  has  been  regarded 
by  the  workers  generally  as  the  form  of  benefit  which  they  most  needed. 


•  The  Annual  Report  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  tbe  Secretary,  32,  Chajing  Cross, 

London,  S.W. 
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And  it  was  only  because  the  Fund  was  without  experience,  and  had 
very  little  capital,  that  the  question  of  systematic  superannuation  had  to 
be  put  aside,  some  ten  years  ago,  in  favour  of  the  more  pressing  needs 
of  the  older  and  valued  officers  to  whom  any  annuity  scheme  that  could 
be  then  proposed  would  have  been  useless. 

"But  now  the  time  seems  to  be  approaching  when  we  may  begin 
gradually  to  feel  our  way  to  something  like  a  useful  scheme  of  super- 
annuation, and  I  hope  that,  as  the  Fund  further  increases,  we  shall  be 
able  to  graft  upon  it  a  widows'  and  orphans'  fund  and  other  forms  of 
practical  help. 

"  Let  the  Superannuation  Fund,  however,  be  the  next  consideration, 
for  not  only  have  we  the  letter  from  the  managers  of  the  Stoke  Reform- 
atory reminding  us  of  the  reason  why  some,  at  least,  have  not  joined 
the  Fund;  but  we  know  by  experience  that  many  have  declined  to 
subscribe  unless  they  know  precisely  what  they  may  expect  to  receive 
when  they  have  to  cease  from  their  labours. 

"  Doubtless  some  will  look  with  disappointment  at  the  annexed  table, 
for,  although  the  payments  are  on  a  much  lower  scale  than  the  Post-Office, 
they  are  larger  than  many  will  feel  disposed  to  make.  Members,  how- 
ever, must  remember  that  deferred  annuities  cannot  be  secured  without 
a  capital  sum,  and  that  sum  must,  in  most  societies,  be  provided  by  their 
own  payments  spread  over  a  number  of  years.  In  the  present  instance 
it  is  proposed  to  provide  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  from  the  Reserve 
Fund  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  Provident  and  Benevolent 
Fund,  and  thus  to  start  the  Annuity  Fund  upon  a  scale  which, 
as  years  pass  on,  may  be  from  time  to  time  reduced ;  and  to  those 
who  subscribe  from  the  commencement  these  reductions  are,  I  think, 
likely  to  be  very  considerable. 

"Various  proposals  have  been  put  forth  to  meet  the  difficulty  of 
providing  security  for  a  pension  fund.  Under  actuarial  advice  we  were 
told  some  ten  years  ago  that  ^8,000  was  required  to  start  the  Fund  •  but 
that  information  was  founded  upon  the  expectation  that  the  officers  of 
of  all  certified  schools  would  join  it.  Again  it  has  been  repeatedly  sug 
gested  that  if  one  per  cent,  or  two  per  cent,  of  the  Treasury  payments  to 
certified  schools  were  handed  over  to  the  Fund,  a  valuable  scheme  of 
pensions  might  be  established.  But  the  managers  are  by  no  means 
unanimously  disposed  to  hand  over  such  a  percentage,  and  therefore  it 
has  been  necessary  to  devise  a  scheme  which  will  be  applicable  to  all 
schools  whether  the  managers  are  willing  to  contribute  to  a  pension  fund 
or  not.    So  that,  in  default  of  the  committees  paying  the  necessary 
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amount  to  secure  pensions  for  their  officers,  they  may  be  at  liberty  to 
provide  pensions  for  themselves,  or,  as  another  alternative  the  payments 
may  be  shared  by  the  Honorary  Managers  and  their  officers. 

"  The  School  Board  for  London  have  prepared  an  excellent  scheme 
under  which  their  officers,  by  the  sacrifice  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  of 
their  salaries,  secure  after  the  age  of  60,  or  before  then,  if  disabled 
permanently  by  infirmity  of  mind  or  body — an  annuity  of  as  many 
sixtieths  of  their  salary  as  the  years  they  have  served,  provided  they  have 
served  at  least  ten  years.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Feltham 
scheme,  and  one  would  be  glad  if  every  Institution  would  adopt  it. 
The  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  Provident  and  Benevolent  Fund 
however  could  not  work  such  a  scheme,  for  one  reason,  amongst  others, 
that  its  Committee  has  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  it  is 
well  known  to  be  a  too  common  practice  for  Institutions  to  engage  officers 
who  are  already  physically  unfit  for  their  work.  It  must  be  observed 
also  that  under  the  School  Board  scheme,  an  officer  forfeits  all  benefit  of 
his  sacrifice  of  two  per  cent,  of  his  salary  if  he  leaves  the  service  of  the 
Board  before  he  is  60  years  of  age,  or  before  he  becomes  permanently 
disabled.  This  should  not  be  the  case  in  any  annuity  fund  adopted  by 
the  members  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  Provident  and 
Benevolent  Fund. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  following  scheme  subscribers  to  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  Provident  and  Benevolent  Fund  would 
be  offered  an  immediate  benefit  in  the  reduced  scale  upon  which  they 
might  secure  annuities,  and  managers  of  Institutions  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  some  provision  for  their  officers,  or  of  assisting 
them  to  provide  for  themselves  in  old  age. 

"  In  the  early  days  of  the  Annuity  Fund  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect 
it  by  restrictions,  which  after  some  experience  it  will  probably  be  found 
possible  to  relax  without  diminishing  the  security  of  the  fund. 

"  There  will  be  no  need  to  withdraw  a  penny  from  the  fund  for  working 
expenses." 

The  following  is  the  scheme,  as  revised,  after  taking  the  advice  of 
the  actuary  of  one  of  the  leading  Insurance  Companies  : — 

Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  Provident  and  Benevolent  Fund. 

Scheme  for  Deferred  Annuities  and  establishment  of  an  Annuity  Fund. 

1. — That  a  sum  of  ,£3,000  be  set  aside  on  the  1st  of  October,  1888,  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  guaranteeing  this  scheme  such  sum  to  form  the 
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nucleus  of  the  Annuity  fund.  The  principal  to  be  kept  intact,  the  interest 
only  being  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fund. 

2.  — That  members  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  Provident  and 
Benevolent  Fund  be  entitled  to  secure  Deferred  Annuities  according  to 
annexed  tables. 

3.  — That  for  the  first  five  years  no  member  be  permitted  to  secure  a 
larger  annuity  than  ,£52. 

4.  — That  should  a  member  leave  the  work  after  making  a  "  single 
payment,"  for  a  Deferred  Annuity,  the  Deferred  Annuity  shall  nevertheless 
be  paid  in  due  course. 

5.  — That  should  a  member  leave  the  work  after  paying  one  or  more 
"  annual  premiums  "  for  a  Deferred  Annuity,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Deferred 
Annuity  of  an  amount  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  premiums  paid.  Thus 
a  member  joining  the  Fund  at  the  age  of  34  and  leaving  the  work  after  paying 
four  annual  premiums  for  a  £$2  annuity  at  the  age  of  60,  would  be  entitled 
in  due  course  to  a  Deferred  Annuity  of  £8,  without  paying  any  further 
premiums. 

6.  — That  applications  for  Deferred  Annuities  under  this  scheme  be 
received  on  and  after  the  1st  of  June,  1888. 

7.  — That  the  total  amount  of  Deferred  Annuities  contracted  for 
previous  to  the  30th  September,  1889,  shall  not  exceed  ^1,000.  And  should 
applications  for  a  larger  amount  be  received  on  the  1st  June,  1888, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  the  members  who  have  been  for  the  longest 
time  subscribers  to  the  fund,  otherwise  the  applications  shall  be  accepted  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

8.  — That  if  by  the  1st  of  October,  1889,  Deferred  Annuities  for  the 
amount  of  ,£  1,000  shall  not  have  been  applied  for  under  this  scheme, 
an  Actuary  shall  be  consulted  with  a  view  to  its  revision. 

9.  — That  for  every  ,£300  donation  or  benefaction  received  by  the  Annuity 
Fund  on  or  after  1st  October,  1889,  the  total  amount  of  Deferred  Annuities 
fixed  under  Rule  8  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  be  extended 
by  ^100. 

10.  — That  every  five  years  actuarial  advice  be  taken  as  to  the 
financial  position  of  the  fund. 

11.  — That  subscribers  allowing  their  premiums  to  remain  more  than  one 
calendar  month  in  arrear  be  charged  5  per  cent,  interest. 

12.  — That  premiums  more  than  two  years  in  arrears  shall  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  discontinued  premiums  under  rule  5. 

13.  — That  this  scheme  be  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union  Provident  and  Benevolent  Fund,  and  unless  the  Council 
receive  objections  to  it  in  writing  from  one-third  of  the  members  before  the 
31st  of  March,  1888,  it  shall  be  adopted. 


Proposed  Table  of  Deferred  An?iuities  of  ^13  a  year  at  the  age  of  60,  com- 
pared with  the  Post  Office  Rates.    Money  NOT  retur?iable. 


rthday.  ( 

Single  Payment  for  an  Annuity  of  £13 
a  year  on  attaining  the  age  of  60. 

Premium  per  annum  payable  quarterly, 
half-yearly,  or  yearly,  the  premium  to 
cease  on  attaining  the  age  of  60,  at 
which  age  the  annuity  of  £13  commences. 

irthday. 

Age  last  Bi 

Proposed 
Payment  to 
Provident 
Fund. 

Post-Office 
Rate. 

Male. 

\  Post-Office 
Rate. 

Female. 

Proposed 
Premium  to 
Provident 
Fund. 

Post-Office 
Rate. 

Male. 

Post-Office 
Rate. 

Female. 

Age  last  B 

20 

£ 
15 

s. 
3 

d. 
10 

£ 
28 

s. 
0 

d. 
1 

!  £ 
38 

s. 
1 

d. 
7 

£  s. 
0  17 

d. 
2 

£  s.  d. 

I     7  I 

£  s. 
1  14 

d. 
8 

20 

21 

15 

iS 

7 

28 

19 

7 

39 

6 

6 

0  18 

2 

i    8  2 

1  15 

9 

21 

22 

16 

14 

2 

30 

0 

2 

40 

12 

6 

0  19 

4 

193 

1  16 

10 

22 

23 

17 

10 

7 

31 

0 

9 

4i 

iS 

6 

1  0 

6 

1  11  5 

1  19 

0 

23 

24 

18 

7 

10 

32 

3 

6 

43 

6 

8 

1  1 

9 

112  6 

2 

24 

25 

19 

6 

0 

33 

6 

3 

44 

14 

10 

1  3 

1 

1  14  8 

2  3 

4 

25 

26 

20 

5 

2 

34 

11 

2 

46 

5 

2 

1  4 

7 

1  l5  9 

2  5 

6 

26 

27 

21 

5 

4 

35 

16 

1 

47 

16 

7 

1  6 

2 

1  17  11 

2  7 

8 

27 

28 

22 

6 

7 

37 

2 

1 

49 

9 

1 

1  7 

10 

201 

2  9 

10 

28 

29 

23 

9 

0 

38 

10 

3 

5i 

2 

8 

1  9 

8 

223 

2  12 

0 

29 

30 

24 

12 

7 

39 

19 

6 

52 

17 

4 

1  11 

8 

245 

2  15 

3 

30 

31 

25 

17 

6 

4i 

9 

10 

54 

1 

1  13 

10 

278 

2  18 

6 

31 

32 

27 

3 

10 

43 

1 

3 

56 

1 1 

0 

1  16 

3 

2    9  10 

3  1 

9 

32 

33 

28 

11 

7 

44 

14 

10 

58 

10 

0 

1  18 

10 

2  13  1 

3  5 

0 

33 

34 

30 

0 

11 

46 

10 

7 

60 

1 1 

2 

2  1 

8 

2  16  4 

3  9 

4 

34 

35 

31 

1 1 

11 

48 

7 

5 

62 

13 

5 

2  4 

9 

2  19  7 

3  12 

7 

35 

36 

33 

4 

8 

49 

5 

4 

64  17 

10 

2  8 

1 

3    3  11 

3  18 

0 

36 

37 

34 

19 

4 

52 

6 

6 

67 

4 

5 

2  11 

10 

383 

4  2 

4 

37 

38 

36  16 

0 

54 

8 

9 

69 

12 

1 

2  16 

0 

3  12  7 

4  7 

9 

38 

39 

38  14 

11 

56 

14 

3 

72 

11 

3  0 

8 

3  18  0 

4  14 

3 

39 

40 

40 

16 

2 

59 

0 

10 

74 

13 

11 

3  5 

9 

446 

5  0 

9 

40 

41 

43 

0 

0 

61 

10 

8 

77 

19 

2 

3  " 

6 

411  0 

5  7 

3 

41 

42 

45 

6 

6 

64 

3 

9 

80 

5 

6 

3  18 

0 

4  17  6 

5  15 

11 

42 

43 

47 

16 

0 

66 

19 

0 

83 

5 

1 

4  5 

4 

<;    6  2 

6  4 

7  | 

43 

44 

50 

8 

9 

69 

17 

6 

86 

6 

10 

4  13 

8 

5  14  10 

6  14 

4  1 

44 

45 

53 

4 

10 

72 

19 

3 

89 

10 

9 

5  3 

3 

658 

7  6 

3 

45 

46 

56 

4 

10 

76 

5 

4 

92 

17 

1 1 

5  14 

4 

6  17  7 

7  19 

3 

46 

47 

59 

8 

10 

79 

14 

8 

96 

8 

4 

6  7 

4 

7  10  7 

8  14 

5 

47 

48 

62 

'7 

4 

83 

7 

3 

102 

2 

0 

7  2 

7 

8    6  10 

9  11 

9 

48 

49 

66 

10 

8 

87 

4 

2 

104 

0 

0 

8  0 

9 

9    5  3 

10  12 

4 

49 

50 

70 

9 

5 

9i 

6 

6 

108 

2 

4 

9  2 

10 

10  611 

11  16 

2 

50 

N.IJ.  Deferred  Annuities  of  £26,  ,£39,  or  ,£52,  may  he  secured  l>y  the  payment  of  twice,  three 
times  or  four  times  the  above  premiums.  The  above  table  is  b.-ised  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
premiums  will  he  invested  at  R  4  per  cent,  rate  of  interest.  All  premiums  will  he  passed  to  the 
Annuity  Fund  free  of  working  expenses. 


Proposed  Table  of  Deferred  Annuities  of  £13  a  year  at  the  age  of  60,  com- 
pared with  the  Post  Office  Rates.    Money  returnable. 


Hrthday. 

Single  Payment  for  an  Annuity  of  £13 
a  year  on  attaining  the  age  of  60, 

Premium  per  annum  payable  quarterly, 
half-yearly,  or  yearly,  the  premium  to 
cease  on  attaining  the  age  of  60,  at  which 
age  the  Annuity  of  £13  commences. 

Birthday. 

Age  last  I 

Proposed 
Payment  to 
Provident 
Fund. 

Post-Office 
Rate. 

Male. 

Post-Office 
Rate. 

Female. 

Proposed 
Premium  to 
Provident 
Fund. 

Post-Office 
Rate. 

Male. 

Post-Office 
Rate. 

Female. 

Age  last  1 

20 

19  I 

d. 

9 

;6 
55 

12 

d. 
7 

r 
6l 

15 

d. 

0 

r 
1 

1 

d 
7 

2 

3 

4 

2 

7 

d. 

8 

20 

21 

20  I 

1 

56 

19 

8 

63 

6 

5 

2 

10 

2 

4 

5 

2 

9 

10 

21 

22 

21  I 

6 

58 

8 

11 

64 

17 

10 

1 

4 

2 

2 

6 

7 

2 

12 

0 

22 

23 

22  3 

0 

59 

8 

2 

66 

10 

4 

5 

8 

2 

8 

9 

2 

14 

2 

23 

24 

23  5 

8 

61 

7 

5 

68 

3 

11 

7 

3 

2 

10 

11 

2 

16 

4 

24 

25 

24  9 

6 

62 

18 

10 

69 

17 

6 

8 

11 

2 

13 

1 

2 

18 

6 

25 

26 

25  14 

7 

64 

10 

3 

7i 

12 

2 

1 

10 

9 

2 

15 

3 

3 

0 

8 

26 

27 

27  I 

0 

66 

1 

8 

73 

7 

11 

1 

12 

8 

2 

17 

5 

3 

3 

11 

27 

28 

28  8 

10 

67 

15 

3 

75 

4 

9 

1 

14 

9 

2 

19 

7 

3 

6 

1 

28 

29 

29  18 

1 

69 

8 

10 

77 

2 

8 

1 

17 

1 

3 

2 

10 

3 

9 

4 

29 

30 

3i  8 

11 

7i 

3 

6 

79 

1 

8 

1 

19 

6 

3 

5 

0 

3 

12 

7 

30 

31 

33  1 

5 

72 

19 

3 

81 

0 

8 

2 

2 

2 

3 

8 

3 

3 

15 

10 

31 

32 

34  15 

7 

74 

16 

83 

0 

9 

2 

5 

0 

3 

11 

6 

4 

0 

2 

32 

33 

36  11 

8 

76 

12 

11 

85 

3 

0 

2 

8 

! 

3 

15 

10 

4 

3 

5 

33 

34 

38  9 

6 

78 

10 

10 

87 

5 

3 

2 

11 

6 

3 

19 

! 

4 

7 

8 

34 

35 

40  9 

4 

80 

10 

11 

89 

8 

7 

2 

15 

2 

4 

3 

5 

4 

12 

! 

35 

36 

42  11 

3 

82 

11 

0 

9i 

14 

2 

19 

2 

4 

7 

9 

4 

17 

6 

36 

37 

44  15 

5 

84 

12 

2 

93 

19 

7 

3 

3 

7 

4 

13 

2 

5 

2 

11 

37 

38 

47  1 

9 

86 

14 

5 

96 

6 

2 

3 

8 

0 

4 

18 

7 

5 

9 

5 

38 

39 

49  10 

7 

88 

17 

9 

98 

14 

11 

3 

13 

10 

5 

4 

0 

5 

15 

11 

39 

40 

52  1 

9 

9i 

2 

2 

IOI 

3 

8 

3 

19 

9 

5 

10 

6 

6 

2 

5 

40 

41 

Ca    t  - 

6 

93 

7 

8  103 

J4 

7 

4 

u 

5 

5 

17 

f. 

10 

0 

41 

42 

57  12 

0 

95 

H 

3 

106 

6 

7 

4 

13 

9 

6 

5 

8 

6 

18 

8 

42 

43 

60  11 

2 

98 

I 

11 

108 

19 

8 

5 

2 

1 

6 

H 

4 

7 

8 

5 

43 

44 

63  13 

3 

100 

II 

9 

in 

13 

10 

5 

1 1 

5 

7 

4 

7 

19 

3 

44 

45 

66  18 

2 

103 

I 

7 

114 

10 

2 

6 

2 

2 

7 

14 

1 1 

8 

11 

2 

45 

46 

70  6 

2 

105 

13 

7 

117 

7 

7 

6 

14 

5 

8 

6 

10 

9 

5 

3 

46 

47 

73  17 

2 

108 

5 

7 

120 

6 

1 

7 

8 

7 

9 

0 

11 

10 

6 

47 

AS 

77  11 

4 

110 

19 

9 

123 

5 

8 

8 

5 

2 

9 

17 

2 

10 

19 

11 

48 

49 

81  8 

7 

113 

15 

0 

126 

7 

5 

9 

4 

10 

10 

6 

8 

12 

0 

6 

49 

50 

85  9 

0 

116 

12 

5 

129 

10 

3 

10 

8 

6 

11 

19 

5 

13 

6 

6 

50 

The  foregoing  scheme  is  now  submitted  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Provident  and  Benevolent  Fund, 
and  will  be  adopted  subject  to  the  condition  mentioned  in  paragraph  13,  on  page  17. 
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THE    EMIGRATION   OF   PAUPER  CHILDREN. 


HE  following  recommendations  on  this  subject  are  given  by  Mr. 


A     Henry  F.  Aveling,  Clerk  to  the  Paddington  Guardians  : — 

"  I  venture  to  suggest — (ist)  That,  except  in  the  case  of  boarded-out  children 
(who  seem  to  me  to  be  particularly  well  suited  for  emigration)  each  child  should  be 
placed  in  one  of  the  special  training  homes  for  emigrant  children  for  a  period  of  at 
least  six  months  before  being  sent  to  Canada,  instead  of  going  direct  from  any  pauper 
institution.  These  training  homes  are  to  be  found  in  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Manchester.  (2nd.)  That  the  clothes  in  which  the  children 
are  sent  should  be  as  much  unlike  the  uniforms  worn  in  schools  and  institutions  as 
possible,  and  that  the  children  should  not  be  all  dressed  alike.  (3rd.)  That  children 
should  be  sent  out  as  young  as  possible.  (4th.)  That  the-  Local  Government  Board 
be  urged  to  insist  upon  the  production  of  a  carefully-worded  medical  certificate  as  to 
the  mental  and  bodily  health  of  each  child,  before  the  order  for  emigration  be  issued. 
(5th.)  That  each  child  should  be  furnished  with  a  small  supply  of  stationery,  in  order 
to  communicate  with  the  neighbouring  home  in  case  of  need.  (6th.)  That  in  lieu  of 
the  inspection  of  the  children  by  the  Dominion  agents,  two  properly  qualified 
inspectors  should  be  employed  and  paid  by  the  Home  Government  (one  for  the 
Protestant  and  the  other  for  the  Catholic  children),  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  visit 
all  the  children  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and, 
through  that  Board,  to  the  Guardians,  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  children,  to  advise  as 
to  the  districts  in  which  good  openings  for  children  are  available,  and  generally  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  emigrant  children." 

We  understand  that  the  Local  Government  Board  have  been  induced  to  modify  the 
conditions  under  which  they  permit  the  emigration  of  pauper  children  from  institu- 
tions in  which  they  are  maintained  at  a  great  cost  to  the  ratepayers.  Formerly  it  was 
required  that  the  children  should  be  taken  direct  from  the  workhouse  school  to 
Canada.  But  they  have  now  sanctioned  the  planting  out  of  the  children  for  some 
time  in  preparatory  training  homes.  It  has  been  suggested  in  Liverpool  by  Mr. 
Smith,  M  P.,  and  others,  that  the  guardians  should  themselves  establish  such  Homes. 
The  Homes  already  built  are  receiving  cordial  support  from  the  public  men  of 
Liverpool. 


COMPARATIVE    POPULATION    OF   PAUPERS  AND 

INSANE. 


Country. 


P« 


'opulation. 


Paupers. 


Insane. 


Great  Britain  ... 

Germany  

Austro-  Hungary 
Italy   


35,026,108 
45,234,061 
37,786,341 
28,459,451 


1,365,000=  I  to  20'8 


1,017,000=  1  to  34-5 
1,310,000=1  to  34-5 
1,220,000=  1  to  30 


112,700=  1  to3io-8 
108,100=  1  10419 
35,100=1  to  1079 
44,100=  1  to  645 


The  above  table  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  standing  Committee  on  immigration 
read  at  the  Omaha  Conference  on  the  29th  of  August  last. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


HE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union  is  to  .be  held  at  St.  James's  Hall,  London, 
on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  April,  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Aberdare. 

An  important  addition  has  just  been  made  to  the  Warwick- 
shire Boys'  Reformatory  in  the  shape  of  an  excellent  Bath 
Room.  This  Institution  and  the  Girls'  Reformatory  at 
Coventry  have  both  been  sufferers  by  the  failure  of  Greenway's 
Bank.  _m  

The  following  announcement  is  from  The  Echo  of  the  18th  of 
January  : — 

For  years  past  The  Echo  has  devoted  much  of  its  space  and  attention  to  social 
questions,  and  particularly  to  the  encouragement  of  individual  and  institutional 
agencies  which  have  for  their  object  the  mitigation  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  Society.  We  desire— in  a  limited  way — to  practice  as  well 
as  preach,  and  therefore  respectfully  announce  that  preliminary  arrangements  are 
being  made  by  the  proprietor  of  this  paper  to  establish  in  London  "The  Echo" 
Boys'  Home. 

It  will  consist  of  a  Home  for  about  a  hundred  poor  orphan  boys,  in  one  or 
two  establishments,  who  will  be  sheltered,  fed,  clad,  educated,  and  entertained, 
without  any  appeal  for  assistance  being  made  to  the  public.  The  Home  will  be 
somewhat  unique  in  its  character  and  arrangements,  and  will  co-operate  with  other 
organised  efforts  now  being  made  to  protect  the  youth  of  the  Metropolis,  to  limit  the 
area  of  poverty,  and  to  sweeten  the  breath  of  Society. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Christian,  recently 
presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  the  sum  of  £700,  being  the 
sum  collected  by  a  committee  of  ladies  among  personal  friends 
as  a  memorial  of  respect  and  affection  to  the  late  Mrs- 
Walsham  How,  the  Bishop  being  requested  to  use  it  for  the 
maintenance  of  whatever  portion  of  his  wife's  work  he  might 
think  most  suitable.  In  returning  thanks  for  the  memorial,  he 
expressed  his  intention  to  devote  the  amount  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Walthamstow  Home  for  Girls,  which  was  originated  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Walsham  How,  and  in  which  it  is  well  known 
she  always  took  the  deepest  interest. 

Commander  Deverell,  R.N.,  late  of  the  Wellesley  Training 
Ship  is  now  Captain  of  the  Cumberland  Training  Ship, 
Gareloch,  Clyde. 

No.  clxxxviii.    February,  1888. 
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Intelligence. 


Mr.  T.  B.  Benfield,  for  many  years  Master  of  Gladstone 
House  at  Red  Hill  Reformatory,  is  appointed  superintendent 
to  one  of  the  Boys'  Farm  Homes,  at  Kingham  Hill,  Chipping 
Norton,  founded  by  C.  E.  B.  Young,  Esq. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  Managers  of  Refuges  and  Homes 
for  the  Fallen  in  the  Metropolis,  was  held  in  the  Council  Room 
of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
the  19th  of  January,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Billing. 


A  useful  hand-book  of  "  Hints  on  Aid  to  Discharged 
Prisoners  "  has  just  been  published  by  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union,  32,  Charing  Cross,  London.  All  workers  in 
any  way  connected  with  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies 
are  likely  to  find  here  some  help  and  guidance. 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Boys'  and  Girls'  Refuges  and  Children's  Aid  Society 
will  take  place  during  the  first  week  in  February.  Strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  the  question  of  neglected 
children,  and  how  to  ameliorate  their  miserable  condition 
before  the  meeting.  It  is  expected  that  many  influential 
gentlemen  will  be  present.  The  Mayor  of  Manchester  will 
preside.  The  work  of  this  Institution  continues  to  grow. 
During  the  last  year  it  has  added  two  branches  to  the  fifteen 
existing  ones — a  Day  Nursery  and  a  Prison  Gate  Mission. 
This  latter  work  was  begun  with  a  view  to  dealing  with  juvenile 
prisoners  who  come  out  from  the  County  Gaol  close  by. 


A  Musical  Entertainment,  followed  by  an  illuminated 
procession,  was  given  at  the  Ardwick  Green  Industrial  School, 
Manchester,  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  December.  Prizes  for 
Cricket  were  distributed  between  the  parts. 

The  Annual  Distribution  of  Prizes  and  Certificates  from  the 
Council  of  Education  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  Jan.9th,at 
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the  Girls' Industrial  School,  Northumberland  Terrace,  Everton, 
Liverpool,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Edward  Whitley, 
M.P.  There  were  also  present  the  Revs.  W.  H.  Woodward, 
J.  W.  Dawes,  Mr.  J.  A.  Makin,  Mrs.  Woodward,  the  Misses 
M'Kay  Lowndes,  besides  a  large  gathering  of  the  friends  of 
the  institution,  including  many  of  the  old  scholars.  After 
several  songs  and  recitations  had  been  ably  rendered,  Mr. 
Whitley  delivered  the  prizes,  and  spoke  kindly  words  of 
advice  and  encouragement  to  the  girls.  A  presentation  was 
made  to  one  of  the  old  scholars  (Mary  Ann  Clayton)  in  the 
shape  of  a  silver  watch,  as  a  reward  for  retaining  her  present 
situation  for  the  term  of  five  years.  A  pleasant  evening  was 
concluded  with  a  miscellaneous  entertainment,  consisting  of 
songs  and  recitations  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bennett,  Miss  Viccars, 
Miss  and  Master  Phillips.  The  proceedings  terminated  with 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  supper  to  the  girls. 

Ninety  per  cent,  doing  well  is  the  return  made  by  the  Girls' 
Certified  Industrial  School,  Northumberland  Terrace,  Liver- 
pool, concerning  the  girls  who  have  left  the  school  during  the 
past  three  years.  This  percentage  has  been  reported  in  1886 
and  again  in  1887. 

Destruction  of  a  Home  for  Girls. — At  two  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  January  16th,  the  Preventive  Training 
Home  for  Girls  at  Woodford,  belonging  to  the  Society  for  the 
Rescue  of  Young  Women  and  Children,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  inmates  escaped  in  the  bitter  cold  with 
only  their  night-dresses,  except  one  poor  child  afflicted  with 
deafness,  who  failed  to  escape  in  time,  so  terribly  rapid  was 
the  destruction.  Nothing  was  saved  from  the  burning 
building.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown,  and  will  probably 
remain  so.  Temporary  shelter  has  been  provided  for  the  poor 
girls,  but  it  is  intended  to  rebuild  the  home  as  soon  as  possible, 
a  work  which  will  probably  necessitate  an  outlay  of  at  least 
£1,000  beyond  the  amount  of  insurance. 

Mrs.  Cottle  has  been  appointed  Matron  of  the  Mary 
Carpenter  Memorial  Working  Women's  Home,  Bristol. 
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BOOK   BAGS   IN   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  Thomas  Adcock,  Desford  Industrial  School. 


HE  best  plan  of  providing  books,  and  the  one  involving 
least  trouble  to  officers,  that  I  have  yet  discovered  is  this : 
each  of  our  lads,  when  he  comes,  is  provided  with  a 
linen  book  bag,  and  a  book,  according  to  his  ability,  is 
given  to  the  boy.  Then  as  he  receives  money  or  stamps 
from  home,  and  earns  his  weekly  penny  or  twopence  for  good  conduct, 
part  of  his  money  is,  from  time  to  time,  spent  in  books  ;  the  books 
being  bought  according  to  the  boys'  standard  in  school,  and,  of  course, 
unhealthy  books  being  rigorously  excluded.  On  wet  evenings,  and  on 
Sundays,  the  boys  are  sent  to  their  book  bag  pegs,  fetch  down  their 
book  bags,  and  in  the  school  or  some  other  room,  are  at  liberty  to 
borrow  and  lend,  and  are  expected  to  sit  for  a  quiet  hour  and  read 
their  books.  Our  two  hundred  boys  now  own  more  than  a  thousand 
cloth  bound  books,  varying  in  value  from  sixpence  to  six  shillings  each, 
and  when  a  boy  leaves  he  always  takes  away,  what  is  for  a  lad  of 
fifteen,  a  nice  little  library  of  books  in  good  condition  ;  and,  perhaps, 
good  is  done  in  thus  spreading  pure  literature  in  some  of  our  lads' 
homes  or  places  of  apprenticeship.  I  have  tried  a  school  library  and 
monthly  magazines,  but  this  book  bag,  of  boys'  own  books,  is  the  best 
thing  I  have  yet  hit  upon. 

 — >~^+»«<  

THE    RIGHT  OF   REFORMATORY   BOYS  TO 
WORSHIP   IN   THEIR    PARISH  CHURCH. 

HILE  complaints  are  being  made  in  all  directions  of 
public  worship  being  neglected,  and  the  clergy  in  many 
parts  are  gravely  considering  what  they  shall  do  to  fill 
their  churches,  it  seems  a  little  strange  to  hear  of  a 
churchwarden  in  Hampshire  forcibly  preventing  the  boys 
of  a  Reformatory  School  from  entering  their  Parish  Church  at  the 
appointed  time  of  Divine  service.  We  rejoice  with  the  managers  of  the 
Hampshire  Reformatory  over  the  decision  given  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  on  the  16th  of  January,  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  which 
confirms  their  legal  right  to  join  in  the  services  of  the  National  Church 
in  their  own  parish.  An  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  there  was  no 
room  for  the  poor  lads,  and  that  the  odour  from  their  corduroys  gave 
offence  to  their  fellow-worshippers.  Although  these  would  have  con- 
stituted no  legal  grounds  for  the  forcible  exclusion  of  the  boys,  it  might 
have  elicited  some  measure  of  sympathy  with  the  churchwarden.  But 
no  one  can  imagine  that  either  of  these  formed  the  real  ground  of 
objection  to  admitting  them  to  the  church,  for  we  find  that  as  regards 
the  question  of  accommodation  the  committee  were  prepared  and 
offered  to  pay  liberally  to  enlarge  the  c  hurch  if  that  were  necessary,  and 
to  meet  the  objection  to  (  orduroy  they  were  willing  to  substitute  another 
material.  The  good  behaviour  of  the  boys  in  church  was  undisputed 
and  yet  1,150  inhabitants  petitioned  for  their  exclusion  ! 
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CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR'S  ENTERTAINMENTS 
AT  INSTITUTIONS. 


The  Hereford  Working  Boys'  Home. 

AT  no  place  is  the  coming  of  Christmas  anticipated  with  more  delight  and  eager 
expectation  than  at  the  Herefordshire  and  District  Working  Boys'  Home, 
where  seventy  or  eighty  lads  look  forward  to  this  especially  bright  epoch  in  the  dull 
winter.  Christmas-day,  1887,  was  passed  as  an  ordinary  Sunday,  except 
that  an  addition  was  made  to  the  usual  dinner  fare  in  the  shape  of  some  fruit,  and 
cake  was  added  to  the  tea  table.  The  celebration  proper  of  the  festive  occasion  was 
postponed  till  Monday,  but  it  lost  nothing  in  heartiness  by  the  delay.  At  half-past 
one  o'clock  the  Mayor,  Alderman  Shellard,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Mokley  visited  the 
Home,  and  found  the  boys,  with  their  drum  and  fife  band,  assembled  in  the  schoolroom. 
Alderman  Shellard,  as  the  donor  of  the  feast  (following  a  precedent  set  by  Mr. 
Morley  during  his  two  years  in  office  as  Mayor),  was  received  with  musical  honours. 
A  number  of  carols  were  sung  by  the  boys,  others  being  played  by  the  band,  and  these 
afforded  much  pleasure  to  the  visitors.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Levason,  the  popular  secre- 
tary to  the  Home,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  was  unable  to  be 
present,  owing  to  a  family  bereavement,  this  being  his  first  absence  for  fourteen  years. 
Dinner  was  served  in  the  dining  hall,  the  lads  marching  in  to  the  chorus  of  "  Let  the 
hills  resound  with  joy."  Both  the  schoolroom  and  the  dining  hall  had  been  very 
handsomely  decorated  with  mottoes,  evergreens,  banners,  Chinese  lanterns,  &c,  the 
whole  effect,  especially  at  night,  being  very  fine,  and  reflecting  great  credit  on 
Mr.  Edwin  Horth,  the  much  respected  master  of  the  Home,  under  whose  personal 
supervision  the  embellishments  were  carried  out.  Several  useful  features  were 
introduced  into  the  decorations,  many  of  the  letters  being  from  original  designs  by 
Mr.  Horth.  Before  grace  was  said  a  few  kindly  words  were  addressed  to  the  boys 
by  the  Mayor.  Mr.  Horth  replied  on  behalf  of  the  lads,  thanking  the  Mayor  for  his 
liberality  and  kindness  in  supplying  the  dinner,  and  making  a  brief  but  touching 
allusion  to  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Levason.  He  also  read  a 
letter  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  in  which  the  writer  expressed  the  hope  "that  the  boys 
would  have  a  very  happy  time."  Dinner  then  commenced,  and  the  lads  did  ample 
justice  to  the  huge  joints  of  beef,  weighing  about  150  lbs.,  the  ample  supplies  of 
vegetables,  and  the  huge  plum  puddings.  After  grace  was  said,  each  boy  was  pre- 
sented with  two  oranges,  and  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  games.  After  tea,  which 
consisted  of  bread  and  butter,  cake,  and  tea,  the  lads  gave  an  amateur  minstrel 
entertainment,  and  during  the  evening  they  were  liberally  supplied  with  nuts,  oranges, 
biscuits,  and  sweets.  It  should  be  stated  that  owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Philip 
James  and  Miss  Gertrude  James,  each  lad,  on  waking  up  in  the  morning,  found  a 
"  Christmas  packet  "  under  his  pillow,  this  being  only  one  out  of  many  practical 
demonstrations  of  kindness  and  sympathy  for  the  boys  shown  by  the  Hereford  public. 
The  annual  entertainment  took  place  on  the  following  Friday,  when  the  Mayor 
distributed  the  prizes. 

Maida  Hill  Industrial  Home  Dinner. 
/^~\N  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  27th  December,  the  boys  and  old  scholars  of  the 
V_y    Maida  Hill  Industrial  Home  partook  of  their  Christmas  dinner  at  the  Infant 
Schoolroom,  Richmond  Street,  which  had  been  prettily  decorated  with  flowers, 
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festoons  of  coloured  paper,  and  Chinese  lanterns,  for  the  occasion.  As  on  previous 
years,  the  expenses  of  the  feast  were  defrayed  by  a  number  of  benevolent  supporters 
of  the  Home.  The  dinner  was  announced  for  half-past  one,  and  punctual  to  time 
the  boys  of  the  Home,  clad  in  snow-white  jackets  and  looking  strong  and  healthy, 
filed  into  the  room.  Then  one  by  one  the  old  scholars  dropped  in,  each  being 
greeted  on  entering  by  Mr.  W.  Amor,  the  devoted  and  much  loved  superintendent, 
with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  kind  inquiry  relative  to  his  progress  in  life. 
A  gratifying  feature  about  these  old  "boys,"  many  of  whom  had  reached  man's 
estate,  was  their  respectable  and  prosperous  appearance,  all  apparently  occupying 
useful  positions,  thanks  to  the  good  education  and  training  received  whilst  in  the 
School.  The  last  of  the  old  scholars  having  put  in  an  appearance  the  word  was  given, 
and  each  seat  at  the  three  long  tables  was  soon  filled.  The  substantial  meal  was 
then  served  piping  hot  ;  joints  of  roast  beef,  potatoes,  plum  pudding,  accompanied 
by  oranges  and  other  fruit,  constituting  the  menu  to  which  all  present  did  ample 
justice,  the  happy  youngsters  reserving  their  loudest  cheers  for  the  appearance  of  the 
plum  puddings.  Mr.  Amor  rendered  hearty  assistance  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
his  flock,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  the  Revs.  J.  V.  Mason  and  J.  D.  Mullins, 
curates  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  J.  Hollis,  Esq.,  E.  Tildesley, 
Esq,  J.  Trebble,  Esq.,  F.  P.  Ward,  Esq.,  J.  Fair,  Esq.,  H.  S.  Perrin,  Esq., 
Mr.  Frazer,  and  several  ladies.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  a  number  of  pieces 
were  sung  and  addresses  delivered. 

Dr.  Guthrie's  New  Industrial  School,  Edinburgh. 

A MUSICAL  entertainment  was  given  by  the  boys  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  New  In- 
dustrial School,  Liberton,  to  a  large  audience  in  the  Odd-fellows  Hall,  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th  of  December.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  raise  funds  to 
enable  the  superintendent  to  purchase  a  horse  and  cart  for  the  institution,  and  no 
doubt  the  object  would  be  accomplished.  The  entertainment  was  a  varied  one,  and 
as  interesting  as  it  was  varied.  Throughout  the  boys  entered  heartily  into  the  various 
branches  of  the  programme.  The  brass  band  improved  as  the  evening  went  on,  and 
their  harmony  was  must  apparent  in  the  later  selections.  The  pipe  playing  was  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  evening.  To  hear  eight  or  nine  pipers,  exclusive 
of  drummers,  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  a  hall  not  very  large  has  a  rousing 
effect,  but  judging  from  the  beaming  countenances  of  the  audience,  especially  the 
lady  portion,  the  capital  playing  of  the  boys  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Instrumental 
ducts  were  not  so  successful  as  these  former  efforts,  but  a  word  of  praise  was  due  to 
one  boy  for  a  pretty  violin  solo  To  judge  by  the  applause,  the  dancing  of  the  boys 
fairly  "  brought  down  the  house,"  and  the  reel  by  four  boys  was  the  best  performance 
of  the  evening.  About  thirty  or  forty  of  the  boys  gave  a  negro  entertainment  in 
character. 


Annual  Distribution  of  Prizes  at  Stoke  Reformatory. 

rI^IIK  annual  prize  distribution  took  place  at  the  Stoke  Farm  Reformatory,  on 
X    Thursday  evening,  the  12th  of  January.    Tea  was  provided  at  six  o'clock,  in  the 
dining  hall,  which  was  very  tastefully  decorated,  mottoes  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
heing  displayed  on  the  walls. 

A  meeting  was  afterwards  held  in  the  New  Schoolroom,  when  the  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed.  Sir  II.  F.  VttRNON  (chairman  of  the  committee  of  management)  presided, 
and  was  supported  by  Canon  KnoX-LITTLE  and  several  influential  friends. 
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The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said  he  must  first  apologise  for  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Gott  (Dean  of  Worcester),  who  was  unable  to  be  present  through 
indisposition.  But  at  the  same  time  he  considered  they  were  fortunate  in  having  the 
attendance  of  Canon  Knox-Little.  Continuing,  he  said  that  the  past  year  had  been 
an  exceedingly  good  one,  both  for  officers  and  boys.  The  list  of  punishments  was 
short,  and  the  offences  for  which  those  punishments  had  been  inflicted  were  slight. 
The  managers  were  glad  to  know  that  the  boys  appreciated  the  school,  and  he  hoped 
they  (the  boys)  would  regard  it  as  a  home — forget  all  past  punishments,  and  strive, 
when  they  left  the  institution,  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  At  present  they  had 
seventy-eight  boys  in  the  school,  and  twenty-four  were  out  on  license,  and  fourteen  of 
the  latter  claimed  the  reward  offered  to  those  who  kept  their  situations  one  year.  During 
the  past  three  years  fifty-seven  boys  had  been  discharged,  and  forty-nine  were  doing 
well,  but  still  there  was  room  for  improvement,  and  he  advised  them  all  to  do  their  best. 

Canon  Knox-Little,  after  relating  a  few  humorous  stories,  as  he  remarked  to 
give  the  boys  an  appetite  for  that  which  was  dry  and  which  was  to  follow,  strongly 
urged  them  to  be,  as  they  were  born  to  be,  good  citizens  in  two  senses.  First,  good 
citizens  of  England,  and  second,  good  citizens  of  heaven,  both  of  which  they  could 
attain  by  using  liberty  well  and  working  out  their  own  destinies  with  truth,  for  they 
were  born  in  an  age  when  there  was  a  love  for  truth.  They  were  all  born  for  England, 
but  he  would  remind  them  that  they  were  born  for  a  still  better  country,  which  he 
was  sure  they  would  reach  if  they  loved  justice  and  did  right  at  all  costs.  He  hoped 
they  would  not  think  of  past  actions,  but  strive  to  do  right  in  the  future,  and  adopt 
above  all  things  good  principles.  He  counselled  them  to  be  obedient,  honest, 
truthful,  prayerful,  persevering,  and  not  to  lean  to  the  advice  of  bad  companions,  nor 
be  led  into  sin  by  the  laugh  of  a  fool.  They  must  put  before  themselves  a  high 
standard,  and  follow  the  example  of  One  who,  as  a  boy,  and  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
carpenter's  shop,  was  laughed  and  sneered  at  by  bad  companions.  If  they  placed 
that  example  of  the  Saviour  before  themselves  they  could  follow  it  by  honesty, 
perseverance  and  truthfulness. 

Mr.  McGilchrist  (superintendent)  announced  that  there  were  forty-one.boys  who 
had  not  been  punished  during  the  past  year,  of  whom  six  had  not  been  punished  in 
two  years  and  five  in  three  years. 

Mrs.  Gott  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  prizes,  which  consisted  of  two  watches 
(given  by  Alderman  Holland,  Worcester),  books,  note  paper,  knives,  &c.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  distribution,  Mrs.  Gott  said  it  had  been  a  pleasure  to  her  to  come 
amongst  them,  and  exhorted  the  lads  to  cling  to  the  motto,  "  When  I'm  a  man  then 
I  can."  Some  excellent  singing,  by  a  glee  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Birming- 
ham, and  MissGlydon,  Miss  Stone,  and  Messrs.  Nicklin  and  Stubbs,  and  a  violin  solo 
by  Mr.  Chesshire,  contributed  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening:  Great  credit 
was  reflected  upon  Mr.  A.  Smith  for  the  excellent  way  the  boys  rendered  their 
singing.  After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  meeting  closed  with  the  boys  singing, 
"  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise." 


Entertainment  at  Bute  Industrial  School. 

ON  Monday,  the  2nd  of  January,  at  1.30  p.m.,  the  children  in  the  Bute  Industrial 
School  were  provided  with  a  substantial  dinner,  consisting  of  hot  pies,  plum 
pudding,  &c.  1'rovost  Thomson  presided,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
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were  present.  The  entertainment  took  place  in  the  Schoolroom,  which  was  decorated 
in  a  most  tasteful  manner  with  evergreens  and  mottoes.  Two  large  Christmas  trees — 
one  at  each  end  of  the  room — heavily  laden  with  toys,  and  other  articles,  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  were  a  source  of  admiration  to  the  young  people.  After  the  children 
had,  with  evident  relish,  enjoyed  the  good  dinner  provided  for  them,  they  were  suit- 
ably addressed  by  the  Provost,  and  then  a  most  interesting  programme  of  part-songs, 
dialogues,  recitations,  &c,  was  gone  through.  Specially  noteworthy  was  a  debate,  in 
which  some  of  the  smallest  boys  in  the  school  took  part,  the  subject  of  discussion 
being  whether  the  good  old  days  were  better  than  the  present  times  Every  speaker 
asserted  his  opinions  in  the  most  positive  manner,  and  spoke  his  lines  boldly  and 
unhesitatingly.  An  interesting  feature  in  the  proceedings  was  the  presentation  of  a 
handsome  workbox  to  the  best  laundry  girl,  and  a  similar  one  to  the  best  sewing  girl 
— both  of  which  gifts  were  given  by  the  Provost. 

In  the  evening  the  children  were  entertained  to  a  soiree.  The  Provost  again 
presided,  and  there  was  a  large  company  of  visitors  present,  including  a  number  of 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children,  who  had  been  specially  invited.  A  pleasing 
feature  was  the  presence  of  several  of  the  old  scholars.  After  tea  the  Chairman 
made  a  few  remarks.  Short  addresses  of  encouragement  to  the  children  were  also 
given  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Salmond  and  Sutherland.  A  programme  of  songs  and 
recitations  was  then  gone  through  by  the  children,  after  which  the  gas  was  turned 
down  to  give  effect  to  the  illuminations  on  the  Christmas  trees,  and  the  result  was 
very  pretty,  the  children  standing  up  and  singing  "Fairy  Moonlight."  The  trees 
were  then  dismantled,  and  each  of  the  young  people  received  two  or  more  of  the 
articles,  which  gave  them  the  greatest  delight.  Before  the  proceedings  terminated, 
the  Provost  referred  to  the  great  labour  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milne  must  have  had  in 
getting  up  such  an  entertainment,  and  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  them,  to 
Miss  Duncan,  and  the  other  officials  of  the  school,  which  was  most  cordially 
responded  to. 


Annual  Entertainment  at  Clifton  Wood  Industrial  School. 

ON  Friday,  the  13th  January,  1888,  Mrs. Wallace,  of  Trinity  Church,  Hotwell, 
gave  her  annual  tea  to  the  boys  of  the  Clifton  Industrial  School.  After  disposing 
of  an  ample  supply  of  tea,  cake,  oranges,  &c,  the  boys  were  entertained  with  singing 
and  recitations.  The  piece  of  the  evening  was  a  debate  on  "  Women's  Rights," 
carried  on  by  the  boys,  who  had  been  carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Ransom. 
The  boys  were  addressed  by  the  BlSHOF  of  the  Diocese,  who  complimented  them 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  band,  and  the  great  improvement  in  their  singing  and 
reciting.  He  gave  them  as  a  motto  for  the  year  an  epitaph,  which  he  remembered 
seeing,  "  She  was  a  pleasant  woman,"  the  P.isnop  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  a 
kindly  manner,  and  showing  that  the  pleasantness  must  not  be  artificial,  but  must 
come  from  a  true  and  honest  heart.  They  were  also  addressed  by  Sir  C.  E. 
BERNARD,  K.C.S.I.,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Burmah,  who  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  that  country,  and  its  wars  with  the  English.  Mr.  J.  J.  W.  Nunn,  M.A., 
as  the  oldest  member  of  the  Committee  present,  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mrs.  WALLACE  for  her  kindness,  which  was  heartily  endorsed  by  the  boys.  Cheers 
were  then  given  for  the  BISHOP  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  Mr.  W.  R.  GARRETT 
(the  hon.  secretary),  Mrs.  Garrett,  and  the  Superintendent,  and  the  proceedings 
were  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  lads  singing  the  national  anthem. 
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OMMANDER  H.  RYDER,  R.N.,  late  of  H.M.S, 
"  Impregnable,"   at    Devonport,   has  succeeded 
Commander  Deverell  as  captain  superintendent 
of  the  "  Wellesley  "  Industrial  School  Training 
Ship,  North  Shields. 

On  the  21st  of  January  the  Sunday  School  Teachers'  Annual 
Treat  was  given  to  the  boys  of  the  Field  Lane  Industrial 
School  at  Hampstead.  Mr.  B.  Worsley  Chandler  presided, 
and  gave  an  address.  A  capital  programme  of  music  and 
recitations  was  provided  by  the  boys,  assisted  by  the  Misses 
Peall.  Sweets  and  oranges  were  liberally  distributed. 
Twenty-seven  prizes  were  given  away,  the  three  first  valued 
respectively  at  thirty  shillings,  twenty  shillings,  and  ten 
shillings,  are  known  as  Judge  Payne  Prizes,  being  given  in  his 
memory  by  a  friend  of  the  school. 

Much  benefit  is  derived  in  this  and  a  few  other  Certified 
Industrial  Schools  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  coming  to  them  on 
Sundays  to  conduct  classes.  If  such  voluntary  help  were  more 
available,  and  more  widely  sought,  much  misconception  on  the 
part  of  the  public  as  to  the  work  of  the  schools  would  be 
dispelled. 

Replying  to  a  question  from  Sir  W.  Houldsworth  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  of  February,  the  Home 
Secretary  renewed  the  statement  that  the  Government 
intend  this  Session  to  introduce  a  bill  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools. 

Also,  on  the  16th  of  February,  in  reply  to  Sir  U.  Kay 
Shuttleworth,  the  Home  Secretary  added  that  two 
measures  dealing  respectively  with  Reformatory  and  Indus- 
trial Schools  were  now  being  revised,  and  would,  he  hoped, 
be  introduced  soon  after  Easter. 

No.  clxxxix. — March,  1888. 
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A  writer  in  the  February  number  of  a  periodical  which 
has  hitherto  been  welcomed  as  a  suitable  publication  for 
reading  in  some  Reformatory  Schools,  has  produced  a  chapter 
which,  but  for  his  assurance  to  the  contrary,  must  have  been 
traced  to  the  pen  of  an  enemy  of  such  institutions. 

Admitting  that  it  is  undeniable  that  good  comes  of  the 
teaching  in  Reformatory  Schools,  and  professing  to  have  no 
desire  "  to  take  a  pessimist  view  of  these  institutions,"  he 
nevertheless  states,  from  information  gained  by  casual  conver- 
sation with  officers  at  a  Reformatory  Farm  School,  which  he 
has  visited  frequently  for  hours,  and  even  days,  together,  that 
"  the  spade,  the  reaping  hook,  and  the  hoe,  were  the  only 
implements  the  boys  were  taught  to  use,"  and  that  "  half  the 
boys  at  least  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  never  been 
sent  to  a  reformatory."  He  does  not  suggest  what  should 
have  been  done  with  them. 

Insinuations  are  also  made  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  results 
recorded  in  the  1885  Report  of  the  School.  He  says,  "The 
good  is  successfully  inflated  in  the  report  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  makes  those  who  peep  behind  the  scenes  wink  a  bit." 
The  possibility  of  faithfully  reporting  upon  "  half  the  boys  " 
for  three  years  after  their  time  is  expired  is  ridiculed,  and  the 
capitation  cost  is  pronounced  extravagant. 

These  remarks  are  clearly  traceable  as  concerning  one  par- 
ticular large  Reformatory  School,  the  managers  of  which  can 
well  afford  to  treat  the  article  with  the  contempt  it  deserves, 
leaving  the  school's  past  and  present  history  and  credit  to 
speak  for  itself. 

Managers  of  Reformatories  will  do  well  to  note  that  it  is 
desirable  to  examine  all  papers  and  magazines — even  those 
issued  by  publishers  of  what  is  termed  religious  literature — 
before  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  their  boys  and  girls. 

Louisa  Lady  Ashburton,  on  February  the  8th,  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings  in  Betts  Street  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bridge  of  Hope  Mission. 
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A  collection  of  valuable  hints  to  Managers  of  Certified 
Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  on  making  out  the 
Returns  required  by  the  Home  Office  will  be  found  in  a  little 
handy  "Guide  "  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  King,  the  Governor  of 
the  North  Lancashire  Reformatory.  Tables  for  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Grants  are  also  appended.  The  "  Guide  "  is 
officially  approved  by  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Technical  Education 
Difficulty,  and  How  it  Might  be  Overcome,"  appeared  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Charity  Organization  Review, 

Colonel  Geary's  paper  on  "  Industrial  School  Time 
Expired  Lads "  was  fully  discussed  at  a  largely  attended 
Council  Meeting  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  and  the  resolution,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  paper,  on  page  n,  was  passed.  The  substance  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Rev.  James  Street,  who  disagreed  from  the 
resolution,  will  be  found  on  page  34. 

Statistics  have  been  collected  which  shew  that  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  lads  trained  in  Certified  Industrial 
Schools  in  England  find  permanent  employment  in  the  trades 
taught  in  the  schools. 

Artane  School  shews  a  very  different  result,  as  Colonel 
Geary  pointed  out ;  but  Captain  Brookes,  of  Feltham, 
expresses  the  views  of  other  managers  when  he  says,  "  I 
entirely  object,  for  comparative  purposes,  to  be  brought 
forward  in  connection  with  the  very  admirable  school  at 
Artane,  for  the  following  amongst  many  reasons  : — We  only 
train  boys  for  farm  labour,  army  bands,  and  mercantile 
marine.  Artane  does  not  do  so ;  or  if  so,  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  All  our  outlets  are  in  one  of  the  three  above  channels, 
our  boys  generally  leaving  on  license  at  fifteen  for  that 
purpose.  Artane  specially  trains  for  artisan  and  handicraft 
trades,  and  (I  believe)  retains  in  the  school  most  of  the  boys 
until  sixteen.    We  do  not  train  (in  the  same  sense)  to  trades  ; 
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our  trades  are  quite  subsidiary,  for  this  reason — in  England 
there  is  such  a  difficulty  (you  may  say  practically  unsur- 
mountable)  of  getting  boys  taken  on  by  employers,  owing  to 
craft  feeling  or  Trade  Union  rules.  In  Ireland  this  is  not  the 
case  ;  or  if  so,  it  is  overcome  by  the  spiritual  influence  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  who  have  the  great  mass  of  the  elementary 
education  of  Ireland  in  their  hands. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Pierce,  the  Shoeblacks'  Beadle  of  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union.  For  twelve  years  he  had  daily  visited  amongst 
the  shoeblack  societies,  assisting  the  managers  in  the  disposal 
of  unmanageable  boys,  and  introducing  to  the  brigades  home- 
less and  neglected  lads  whom  he  met  with  in  the  streets,  at 
the  police  courts,  and  elsewhere.  Nearly  four  thousand  boys 
passed  through  his  hands.  Soon  after  his  appointment  the 
boys  in  the  brigades  who  had  habitually  absconded  from  one 
Home  to  another  found  that  they  could  do  so  no  longer  with 
impunity. 

Net  making  has  been  added  to  the  industrial  occupations  at 
Hardwicke  Reformatory,  Gloucester.  Fishing,  lawn  tennis, 
fruit  and  wall  nets  are  made  to  any  required  mesh,  and,  if 
preferred,  from  twine  provided  by  the  purchaser. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Manchester  Industrial  Schools 
was  held  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour,  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  the  Mayor  presiding.  In  the  report,  read 
by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  technical  education  is  referred 
to  as  a  department  of  which  the  Committee  have  long  felt  the 
value  and  provision  has  been  made  that  every  child  shall  be 
taught  such  a  trade  as  he  or  she  seems  to  he  best  adapted  for. 

Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth  presented  a  petition  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  16th  of  February,  from  the  friends  and 
subscribers  of  the  Manchester  Certified  Industrial  Schools, 
praying  for  such  alteration  in  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of 
[866  as  will  give  the;  managers  control  over  the  children  until 
they  reach  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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HE  following  correspondence  has  taken  place  between 
Mr.  Henry  Manners,  Sanitary  Inspector  to  Watford 
Local  Board,  and  the  Prime  Minister : — "  My  Lord, — 
Knowing  the  arduous  nature  of  your  public  duties,  I 
have  hesitated  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  distressing 
matter,  which,  I  feel  sure,  will  gain  your  sympathy,  if  you  have  not 
time  to  take  it  up  as  I  wish.  The  evil  is  so  great  during  the  winter 
months,  and  now  so  much  increasing,  that  I  have  overcome  my  hesit- 
ation, and  have  written  to  beg  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  that  you 
will,  if  possible,  give  the  matter  consideration,  with  a  view  to  early 
legislation  thereon.  I  allude  to  the  practice  by  our  tramps  of  bringing 
out  into  the  streets  swarms  of  half-starved  and  badly-clothed  children  to 
assist  in  procuring  their  precarious  livelihood.  I  have  given  much 
attention  to  this  distressing  subject,  and,  from  my  daily  observation,  am 
assured  of  the  utter  misery  of  these  poor  little  creatures  ;  indeed,  it 
needs  but  little  observation  to  assure  any  one  of  the  dreadful  privations 
they  have  to  endure.  On  Saturday  night  last  I  noticed  a  man  playing 
a  whistle,  standing  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Watford,  and  by  his  side  a 
little  girl,  apparently  about  four  years  of  age,  holding  a  cap  to  receive 
gratuities.  The  poor  child  was  standing  motionless,  in  the  mud,  with 
almost  bare  feet,  as  pale  as  death,  and  shivering  from  head  to  foot.  I 
fed  her  with  buns,  they  being  nearest  to  hand  ;  but  I  thought  after- 
wards that  the  taste  of  this  little  dainty  would  only  intensify  her  misery 
of  the  following  days,  when  her  meals  would  probably  consist  of  dry 
crusts  only.  On  another  occasion  I  noticed  a  young  man  singing  in  the 
street,  having  with  him  two  children,  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
who,  considering  his  age,  could  not  possibly  be  his  children,  and  it  is 
well  known  these  unfortunate  little  ones  are  hired  for  begging  purposes. 
The  more  inclement  the  weather  the  more  children  are  seen  out,  no 
doubt  from  the  knowledge  our  tramps  have  of  the  fact  that  compassion 
runs  higher  by  these  exhibitions  of  extreme  misery.  Thousands  of 
children  are  ruined  body  and  soul  by  this  practice,  and  what  myself 
with  many  others  most  earnestly  desire  is  that  it  may  be  made  penal  for 
children  under  a  certain  age  to  be  with  our  tramps  in  the  streets,  taking 
part  in  singing  or  other  musical  exhibitions,  or  in  any  way  by  which  the 
said  tramps  obtain  a  livelihood.  If  the  Government  could  get  a  short 
Bill  passed  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  the  means  of  stopping  a  great 
deal  of  mendicity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  save  thousands  of  children 
from  a  life  of  terrible  misery  or  premature  death." 

To  this  letter  the  following  reply  has  been  received: — "  Lord  Salisbury 
is  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  respecting  little  children  being 
taken  into  the  streets  to  beg  for  tramps.  His  lordship  will  confer  with 
the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  subject." 
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HOW  TO  PROVIDE  EFFICIENT  TECHNICAL  TRAINING 
TO  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  BOYS. 

{The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  in  this  paper, 

seepage  31.] 

E  English  people  have  come  slowly  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  our  mechanics  are  to  compete  successfully  with  those 
of  foreign  countries,  if  the  masses  are,  to  a  larger 
extent,  to  be  employed  on  profitable  work,  industrial 
and  technical  teaching  must  occupy  a  more  important  place  in 
elementary  education. 

Having  accepted  this  satisfactory  and  enlightened  view,  our  social 
reformers  are  now  eager  to  encourage  anything  and  everything  that 
professes  to  have  the  teaching  of  a  handicraft  for  its  aim ;  and  the 
danger  is  that  we  shall  have  a  batch  of  new  schemes  set  on  foot,  on 
which  the  funds  of  pious  benefactors  will  be  lavishly  employed,  and  for 
which  new  demands  will  be  made  on  the  pockets  of  the  unfortunate 
tax  payers. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Journal 
(page  8)  such  a  scheme  is  sketched  out,  which,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  author  and  its  aims,  I  venture  to  think  is  vague,  unpromising  and 
even  undesirable.  Be  it  observed  that  the  proposed  new  institution  is 
not  intended  for  boys  who  have  had  no  industrial  training.  One  could 
understand  how  useful  a  work  might  be  done  if  the  effort  were  made  on 
behalf  of  those  lads  who,  having  in  earlier  years  partially  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  School  Board  Officers,  are,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  sixteen, 
or  seventeen,  failures  in  the  business  of  life,  who  feel  themselves  to  be 
failures.  Such,  knowing  the  pinchings  of  poverty,  might  be  willing  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  help  of  those  who  would  take  them  in  hand  and 
teach  them  some  handicraft,  turning  them  out  better  fitted  for  life's 
struggle.  But  Colonel  Geary  proposes  to  take  boys  who  have  just 
completed  their  training  in  Industrial  Schools  ;  he  even  contemplates 
the  possibility  of  getting  the  legislature  to  extend,  by  a  couple  of  years, 
the  age  to  which  boys  sent  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  may  be 
detained,  in  order  to  secure  them  for  his  proposed  new  training  school. 
It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  point  out  how  very  little  chance  there  is  of 
being  able  to  induce  boys  who  have  gone  through  their  school  course 
to  submit  voluntarily  to  a  further  two  years  of  discipline.  As  every 
officer  of  an  industrial  school  knows,  however  happy  and  well  behaved 
a  boy  may  have  been,  his  yearning  is  to  get  out  into  the  world  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  in  most  cases  his  friends  encourage  him 
to  look  forward  to  his  discharge  from  the  school  as  the  good  time  coming. 
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But  my  special  object  in  writing  about  the  scheme  is  to  protest  most 
strongly  against  the  idea  that  after  a  boy  has  had,  say  ^ioo  spent  on 
him,  out  of  the  pockets  of  philanthropists  or  tax  payers,  it  is  still  need- 
ful to  spend  another  ^"40  or  ^50,  and  to  detain  him  another  two  years 
in  order  to  fit  him  for  his  work  in  life.  It  strikes  me  as  being  positively 
mischievous  to  let  the  idea  get  abroad  amongst  the  managers  of 
Industrial  Schools  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  of  them  that  they  should 
complete  the  training  of  their  lads,  though  they  keep  them  till  they  are 
sixteen ;  but  that  another  institution  is  needful  in  order  to  take  up  the 
work  and  to  supply  their  deficiencies.  But  I  shall  be  asked  "  are  we 
then  to  rest  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are  ?  "  My  answer  would  be 
"certainly  not,  but  perfect  the  work  of  the  present  schools  rather  than 
build  supplementary  institutions."  Much  needs  to  be  done  for  existing 
"  Homes ;  "  to  this  end  let  us  direct  our  efforts.  Many  are  the  short- 
comings of  these  "  Homes."  What  are  we  to  say  when  a  boy  is  put  to 
paper  bag  making,  or  wood  chopping  as  the  only  industrial  feature  in 
his  training  ?  What  are  we  to  say  when  boys  are  formed  into  an 
attractive  band,  spend  hours  each  week  learning  to  play  trombone  or 
cornet  without  any  fixed  purpose  of  their  going  into  the  army  bands, 
but  rather  with  the  view  of  their  stumping  the  country  to  work  up 
funds  ?  What  of  the  schools  where  there  are  extensive  fields  and 
gardens  in  which  no  attempt  is  made  to  train  boys  specially  for  emigra- 
tion ?  What,  again,  when  a  boy  is  put  for  a  year  or  two  into  a  shop  and 
learns  the  beginnings  of  a  craft,  but  no  direct  efforts  made  to  launch  the 
boy  in  life  as  an  apprentice  in  the  same  trade  ?  To  cure  such  defects 
the  inspections  by  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  might  be  more 
steadily  directed ;  and  special  encouragement  might  be  given  to  Homes 
which  secure  for  their  boys  good  openings  in  the  trades  in  which  they 
have  been  instructed  during  their  school  days.  But  to  lead  unsatis- 
factory "  Homes  "  to  believe  that  their  deficiencies  are  to  be  made  up 
by  supplementary  training  schools,  is  but  to  perpetuate  their  un- 
satisfactoriness. 

There  is  yet  another  very  undesirable  aspect  of  the  scheme  sketched 
out  by  Colonel  Geary.  The  boys  are  to  be  partly  supported  by  their 
own  earnings.  Very  good,  but  what  does  that  mean  ?  That  local  or 
other  tradespeople  must  suffer  by  being  brought  into  competition  with  a 
powerful  institution.  Now  so  long  as  the  competition  in  a  trade  is  only 
with  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  the  tradesman  has  little  cause  for 
complaint ;  the  "  Home  "  itself  is  the  principal  consumer  of  its  own 
industrial  productions.    But  the  local  man  will  find  it  a  very  serious 
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matter  when  he  has  to  compete  with  a  fully  equipped  institution  of 
young  workmen  ;  he  may  justly  say,  "  I  pay  towards  the  support 
of  these  boys  to  give  them  a  training  superior  to  that  which  I  can  get 
for  my  own  boy,  I  help  to  maintain  them  to  an  age  beyond  that  at 
which  my  own  has  to  turn  out  into  life  ;  and  even  after  I  have  done 
this  they  have  to  be  placed  into  another  institution  which  severely 
competes  with  me  for  my  trade." 

I  maintain  that  the  scheme  is  wrong  in  principle.  We  want,  as 
Colonel  Geary  says,  to  get  back  to  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  but 
not  the  wholesale  apprenticing  to  the  officers  of  an  institution.  We  are 
not  so  enamoured  of  institution  life,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  that  we  wish  to  extend  it.  We  claim  that  the  domestic 
life  is,  under  anything  like  favourable  conditions,  far  superior  for  the 
average  human  being.  So  we  want  our  boys  far  more  generally 
apprenticed  to  respectable  tradesmen,  they  will  thus  have  the  advantage 
of  domestic  life,  and  the  trade  will  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  their 
employers.  The  rate-paying  tradesman  has  been  in  the  habit  of  looking 
to  the  District  School  for  his  apprentice  ;  he  has  felt  some  satisfaction 
in  supporting  the  school  when  he  has  secured  a  fairly  trained  boy  of 
fourteen,  fifteen  or  sixteen,  with  a  little  premium  of  ^5  or  jQi  to  help 
him  out  with  the  boy's  keep  for  the  first  year.  The  boy  has  changed 
institution  life  for  home  life  with  its  softening  influences,  he  is  under  an 
instructor  whose  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  boy's  progress.  I  am 
persuaded  that  these  are  the  lines  upon  which  we  have  to  work  in  train- 
ing boys  in  all  our  industrial  schools,  and  in  reviving  the  apprenticeship 
system  thus,  you  will  increase  naturally,  not  artificially,  the  supply  of 
good  mechanics. 

But  it  is  said  that  some  "  Homes  "  are  very  poor  and  cannot  afford  to 
give  their  boys  a  thorough  training.  My  answer  to  that  is,  such  homes 
ought  not  to  be  bolstered  up  at  all.  Many  defects  in  homes  fur  girls 
may  be  overlooked  so  long  as  they  are  homelike  and  the  influences  are 
good.  I  ionics  for  girls  should  be  small.  But  for  boys  the  institution 
should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  thorough  training,  and  to  provide 
the  inmates  with  some  choice  of  trades.  If  an  institution  fails  in  these 
particulars,  or  cither  of  them,  the  sooner  it  (  eases  the  better.  There 
is  a  deal  too  much  now  a  days,  on  the  part  of  good  natured  people, 
of  "starting  a  little  home."  It  is  a  benevolent  fashion  often  taken  up 
by  persons  who  have  had  no  experience  in  the  management  of 
institutions,  and  often  no  fitness  for  it. 

A  well  planned,  well  conducted  home  of  moderate  size  (say  ot  150 
boys)  is  perfectly  capable  of  giving  a  thorough  industrial  training  ;  and 
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every  one  of  its  inmates,  who  is  capable  of  benefiting  by  such  training, 
should  be  quite  well  fitted  to  take  his  place  in  the  real  work  of  life  by 
the  time  he  becomes  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  There  are  some 
boys  who  never  could  learn  a  trade,  they  have  honest  hands  and  brave 
hearts,  perhaps,  but  no  brains  and  no  skill.  Every  school  will  have  its 
proportion  of  these,  they  are  not  necessarily  failures,  for  we  must  have 
our  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."    James  Street,  M.A. 


NOTES   ON  EMIGRATION. 


FORMER  inmate  of  one  of  our  voluntary  homes,  an 
industrious  young  man,  now  twenty- three  years  of  age, 
who,  after  a  five  years'  apprenticeship  to  the  tailoring, 
left  England  for  Adelaide  last  August,  writes  from 
Melbourne  to  his  old  superintendent  under  date  December  27th,  1887  :— 
"  My  brother  and  I  had  a  good  look  round  Adelaide  together,  and  I  must 
say  it  is  the  best  laid-out  town  I  was  ever  in.  .  .  .  The  one  great  fault 
was  the  extreme  dullness  of  the  place,  nothing  thriving  at  all,  and  only  two 
buildings  being  erected  in  it.  Everyone  that  was  able  was  flying  from  the 
place  to  Melbourne,  and  on  to  Sydney,  and,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
home.  My  own  trade  (tailoring)  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  married  men 
with  wives  and  families  having  had  nothing  to  do  for  two  or  three  months. 
The  tailoring  trade  is  completely  eaten  up  by  women  here.  Only  the  very 
best  shops  employ  men,  and  that  only  for  frock,  dress,  and  other  special 
coats.  The  trousers  and  vests  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  tailoresses. 
After  knocking  about  Adelaide  until  I  was  tired  of  it,  I  shifted  over  here. 
Was  more  fortunate  here,  getting  a  billet  up  country  at  a  large  thriving  town, 
the  centre  of  a  rich  mining  district.  Maryboro  is  about  146  miles  up,  and 
as  nice  a  town  as  one  could  desire.  I  was  there  eight  weeks,  and  was  very 
sorry  when  the  work  got  slack  and  I  had  to  leave.  There  is  nothing  doing 
here  now,  so  I  am  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  number.  I  have  been  all  over  Melbourne  this  last  fortnight,  and  it 
seems  fearful  to  see  the  number  of  strong,  active  fellows  lying  about  the 
gardens  with  nothing  to  do.     Those  who  send  and  bring  such  lying 

reports  home  deserve  the  lash,  especially  who  in  writing  in  the 

Telegraph  said  the  working  classes  never  need  be  out  of  employment,  that 
their  breakfast  was  laid  in  more  sumptuous  style  than  our  middle  class,  &c. 
He  saw  no  poverty  while  in  Melbourne,  doubtless  because  he  did  not  look 
for  it.  If  he  takes  another  tour  of  the  colonies,  I  would  recommend  him  to 
visit  some  of  the  narrow  streets  right  in  the  centre  of  Melbourne,  as  well  as 
Carlton  and  other  of  the  Melbourne  suburbs,  where  he  will  see  poverty  very 
little  better  than  the  purlieus  of  Seven  Dials.  In  the  house  where  I  am 
boarding  at  present  ten  out  of  twenty  are  idle.  I  shall  never  do  anything  at 
my  trade  out  here,  so  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of  getting  into  some- 
thing else.  My  brother  tells  me  the  colonies  have  been  getting  worse  for 
the  working  classes  these  last  ten  years.  You  must  not  think  this  is  the 
mere  raving  of  a  home-sick  fellow,  for  I  have  been  waiting  till  now  before  I 
wrote,  hoping  to  have  something  better  to  write  about,  but  things  are  no 
better,  so  must  out  with  the  truth.  It  has  shaken  my  faith  in  all  papers  and 
Government  information  from  henceforth." 
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E  described  on  the  20th  of  September,  1887,  the  general 
features  of  the  sixteen  labour  colonies  now  existing  in 
Germany.  The  Foreign  Office  has  just  issued  a  report 
by  Mr.  Greene,  of  the  British  Legation  in  Stuttgart,  of 
the  working  men's  colony  {Arbetter-Kolonie)  at  Dornahof, 
in  Wurtemberg.  In  the  spring  of  1883  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  colony  was  founded  in  Stuttgart;  an  estate  of  160 
acres  was  purchased  for  ^2,500,  the  necessary  officials  were  appointed, 
and  the  first  colonists,  thirty  in  number,  were  received  within  six  months 
from  the  first  general  meeting.  Soon  afterwards  a  Royal  loan  of  ^750, 
free  of  interest,  was  made  to  enlarge  the  buildings,  so  as  to  accommodate 
altogether  150  working  men.  The  objections  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  expected  that  the  colony  would  become  a  nest  of 
vagabonds,  disappeared  when  it  was  seen  that  tramps  and  rogues  gave 
the  place  a  wide  berth,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  was  as 
orderly  as  could  be  desired.  The  relation  of  the  colony  to  its  inmates 
is  purely  one  of  contract ;  only  those  are  admitted  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work,  and  agree  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations.  "  The 
aim  of  the  association  is  to  interest  the  colonists  in  their  work,  to  imbue 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  1  home  feeling,'  and  to  provide  for  their 
spiritual  and  bodily  necessities."  No  distinction  of  religion  is  made  : 
and  there  are  regular  services,  which  appear  to  be  much  appreciated. 
"  The  main  object  of  the  undertaking  is,  however,  to  find  employment 
for  the  inmates  out  of  the  colony,  and  by  reclaiming  those  who  have 
abandoned  work,  or  rescuing  those  whom  work  has  abandoned,  to  help 
them  to  renew  their  early  efforts,  and  to  embark  again  upon  their 
original  or  other  callings."  Hence  the  limit  appointed  for  residence  in 
the  colony  is  from  three  to  four  months,  during  which  each  inmate  is 
clothed,  fed,  and  supported  ;  assistance  for  a  longer  period  is  given  in 
exceptional  cases,  but  this  is  rare.  The  association,  on  this  account, 
also  appeal  to  employers  of  labour  rather  than  for  money  subscriptions. 
The  problem  of  finding  work  in  the  colony  all  the  year  round  was 
satisfactorily  solved.  In  summer  the  number  of  inmates  is  small,  and 
the  stay  of  each  short  on  account  of  the  demand  for  labour  outside  at 
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this  period  of  the  year ;  in  the  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  is 
largely  increased.  Hence  all  indoor  work  was  reserved,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  winter,  and  this,  with  the  ordinary  work  indoors,  such 
as  cleaning,  baking,  &c,  kept  the  colonists  busy.  No  assistance  is 
allowed  them  beyond  a  cook  to  prepare  the  daily  food.  The  quality  of 
the  land  on  the  farm  is  such  as  to  require  constant  attention  ;  and  this, 
with  the  reclaiming  and  draining  of  waste  spaces,  provides  the  means  of 
fairly  continuous  employment,  even  during  the  winter.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1887,  502  applicants  were  received; 
these  included  119  farm  labourers  and  members  of  60  distinct  forms  of 
trade  or  labour.  Of  this  total,  on  March  31st,  83  remained  in  the 
institution,  69  had  been  provided  with  situations,  35  found  employment 
for  themselves,  1 7  were  dismissed,  seven  ran  away,  four  were  handed 
over  to  the  police,  one  died,  and  the  remaining  286  left  the  colony  in 
an  orderly  way,  and  took  to  the  road  again.  The  longest  period  spent 
by  any  individual  in  the  colony  was  275  days,  the  shortest  one  day,  and 
the  average  75  days  ;  396  were  admitted  for  the  first  time,  44  for  the 
second,  and  six  for  the  third.  Many  had  to  be  refused  admittance 
owing  to  want  of  accommodation,  and  many  on  account  of  ill-health 
and  incapacity.  The  association  is  about  to  found  a  second  colony 
in  another  district  of  the  State  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for 
admission. — The  Times. 


(Round  in  Three  Parts,  as  sung  at  the  Stoke  Farm  Reformatory,  see  page  26.) 
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Ear  -  ly    to    bed    and   ear  -  ly    to     rise       Makes  a    man  heal  -  thy 


weal  -  thy    and  wise  ;         Heal    -     thy,       weal  -  thy   and  wise. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Bird's  Nest.    By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  D.D.    London:  Fisher  Unwin. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  this  valuable  collection  of  sermons  for 
children  of  all  ages.  We  noticed,  in  these  pages,  the  first  edition  when  it  appeared, 
and  we  have  little  to  add  to  the  observations  we  then  offered.  The  addreses  are 
within  the  comprehension  of  most  older  children  ;  and  those  who  may  have  to  speak 
to  the  very  little  ones  will  find  in  these  pages  many  beautiful  thoughts  put  in  a 
simple  form  which  will  require  but  little  further  simplification  to  make  them 
interesting  to  the  youngest. 

Hints  on  Aid  to  Discharged  Prisoners.     London  :  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union.    Price  6d. 

Now  that  there  are,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  seventy  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies,  and  eighteen  Homes  for  Discharged  Prisoners,  each  with  its  own  distinct 
committee,  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  people  to  whom  the  pages  of  this 
pamphlet  will  be  of  practical  value  and  interest.  We  are  assured  on  the  first  page 
that  there  is  much  need  for  the  hints  that  are  here  offered,  for  we  read  that  several  of 
the  existing  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  sorely  need  to  be  strengthened  and 
improved.  We  can  only  hope  that  these  carefully  prepared  "  Hints  "  will  conduce  to 
this  much  desired  result. 

Addresses  to  the    Young: — "  Truly  Happy"   '■''More  Stories  for  the  Youngs 
"  A  Little  on  a  Large  Subject.''''  By  J.  Forbes  Moncrieff.  Edinburgh  :  Andrew 
Stephenson. 

These  are  all  likely  to  interest  the  young  ;  but  the  first  mentioned  seems  more 
suitable  for  much  older  boys  and  girls,  and  not  for  children.  The  author  has  a 
happy  method  of  collecting  a  number  of  anecdotes  and  putting  them  into  such  an 
order  and  form  as  will  attract  his  readers  and  enforce  the  truth  he  seeks  to  illustrate. 
These  pamphlets  are  filled  with  short  stories. 

Savage  London.     By  Henry  King.     Pp.  389.  Small  8vo.     London  :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co. 

The  aim  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  to  reveal  some  of  the  most  repulsive  features  of 
the  lowest  spheres  of  life  in  London,  and  especially  of  the  waterside  population.  The 
eight  stories  which  are  comprised  in  the  book  are  vividly  written,  and  carry  a  degree 
of  interest  ;  but  they  are  decidedly  unpleasant  reading,  as  indeed  they  must  be  to 
faithfully  portray  the  scenes  of  London  dens.  We  hope  the  author  will  succeed  in 
enlisting  some  practical  sympathy  with  the  class  of  people  he  describes  ;  though,  in 
order  to  do  so,  we  doubt  the  necessity  of  importing  into  an  otherwise  readable  book 
the  literal  linguistic  imprecations  known  to  be  too  commonly  in  use  amongst  the 
inmates  of  low  lodging-houses. 

Some  Wrongs  of  Children.     By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley.     An  address,  pp.  16. 
Price  3d. 

Mr.  Horsley  gave  this  address  on  the  28th  of  December,  1887,  at  Manchester 
Cathedral,  and  on  the  following  day  at  Chester  Cathedral.  He  has  brought  together 
in  this  little  publication  a  number  of  strange  facts  and  points  of  law,  in  relation  to 
neglected  children,  not  sufficiently  understood.  We  can  only  mention  one  or  two. 
11  When  a  father  has  treated  a  child  with  the  grossest  cruelty,  the  mother  being  de- 
barred from  giving  evidence  against  such  a  father,  he  cannot  be  apprehended  simply 
on  her  request."  "  Unmarried  mothers  may  defend  their  offspring  in  court :  married 
mothers  may  not."  "  Marriage  lines  are  made  the  safeguard  of  the  male  savage." 
"It  is  notorious  that  the  London  School  Board  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  gel- 
certain  magistrates  to  enforce  laws  passed  for  the  benefit,  even  for  the  rescue,  of 
children." 
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OYS  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  can  now  be 
received  at  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home  from  Certified 
Industrial  Schools,  and  will  be  retained  till  18 
years  of  age,  under  conditions,  particulars  of 
which  may  be  obtained  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union,  32,  Charing  Cross,  London. 

Sir  Francis  de  Winton,  at  an  aristocratic  assemblage 
rield  on  the  22nd  of  February,  at  the  residence  of  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  in  connection  with  the  National  Training 
School  of  Cookery,  urged  the  importance  of  giving  boys,  more 
especially  those  intended  for  the  Emigrants'  career,  a  little 
instruction  in  Elementary  Food  Preparation.  He  enlarged 
on  the  utter  helplessness  that  an  English  lad  usually  shows 
on  this  point  when  he  is  abroad,  and  illustrated  his  case  with 
several  facts  very  much  to  the  point. 


A  scheme  for  the  compulsory  emigration  of  English 
Paupers  to  Western  Australia  is  given  by  a  correspondent  in 
the  February  number  of  the  National  Review.  He  proposes 
that  "  every  able-bodied  adult  under  40,  who  seeks  indoor 
relief,  should  (with  family,  if  any),  be  compelled  to  emigrate — 
the  cost  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Poor  Rate."  By  cutting 
down  a  quarter  of  the  present  expenditure  on  out-door  relief, 
it  is  stated  that  £ 600,000  would  be  available,  with  which  sum 
50,000  paupers  a  year  might  be  emigrated  at  £12  a  head,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  the  details  are  set  forth. 


A  site  at  Anerley  has  been  approved  by  the  Home  Secretary 
as  eligible  for  a  new  Surrey  Truant  School  for  the  School 
Board  for  London. 


A  little  boy  in  the  Bute  Industrial  School,  Rothesay, 
having  through  the  Superintendent,  forwarded  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  as  Duchess  of  Rothesay,  a  beautiful  piece  of  mantel 
drapery  wrought  in  Macroom  lace  and  finished  with  gold  cord 

No.  cxc— April,  1888. 
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and  blue  satin,  the  work  of  which  occupied  him  many  months, 
her  Royal  Highness  has  acknowledged  the  gift  as  follows : — 

"  Marlborough  House,  March  15. 
"  Miss  Knollys  is  desired  to  request  Mrs.  Milne  to  convey  to  the  little  boy  who  made 
the  mantelpiece  drapery  the  Princess  of  Wales's  admiration  of  his  beautiful  work,  as 
well  as  her  Royal  Highness's  appreciation  of  the  loyal  feeling  which  made  him  wish 
to  present  it  to  her  on  the  occasion  of  the  Silver  Wedding." 


The  work  at  Purley  Lodge  Truant  School  has  been  recently 
characterised  as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  doings  of  the 
Brighton  School  Board,  for  it  has  been  emphatically  proved 
that  the  old  system  of  solitary  confinement  of  boys  on 
admission  was  decidedly  unnecessary.  The  important  results 
of  the  Purley  Lodge  work  can  be  given  in  a  word  or  two. 
The  lads  who  go  there  have  been  performing  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  school  attendances  required  by  Government, 
and  this  in  spite  of  all  ordinary  warning  from  their  superiors. 
After  an  average  stay  of  about  four  months  at  the  Truant 
School  they  are  allowed  out  on  license,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  their  school  existence  keep  up  eighty-eight  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  the  attendance.  Five  minutes'  thought  over  these 
figures  should  suffice  to  reveal  the  power  of  the  system  at  this 
school,  which  not  only  deals  directly  with  forty  or  fifty  boys 
per  annum,  but  looms  as  a  wholesome  kind  of  Bastile  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  would-be  truants  of  Brighton. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  which 
this  year  reaches  the  centenary  of  its  useful  existence,  was  held 
at  1,  Delahay  Street,  on  the  2nd  of  March.  The  Rev.  Sir 
Wm.  Vincent,  Bart,  and  Francis  Birley,  Esq.,  were 
elected  members  of  Committee.  The  Report  shewed  that  of 
241  boys  who  left  the  Society's  School  at  Red  Hill  during  the 
three  years,  1884-5-6,  93  per  cent,  have  not  been  re-convicted  ; 
6  per  cent,  have  been  re-convicted ;  and  1  per  cent,  are 
unknown.  This  is  the  best  return  ever  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  school  deals 
only  with  the  sternest  type  of  juvenile  criminality,  such 
returns,  the  reliability  whereof  is  indubitable,  must  be  grounds 
of  great  encouragement  to  the  society  and  its  supporters. 
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LITERARY   RECITALS   IN    INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

By   Thomas   Adcock,   Desford    Industrial  School. 


HERE  is  a  form  of  instructive  entertainment  for  our  boys 
which  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  noticed  in  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Journal:  I  refer  to  literary 
recitals.  For  three  winters  past  I  have  engaged  a 
professional  elocutionist,  a  man  well  up  in  his  work,  who  for  an  inclusive 
fee  of  a  guinea  has  given  to  our  boys  a  couple  of  hours  of  Recitals  such 
as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  middle  class  schools  and  training 
colleges.  To  prepare  our  bigger  lads,  I  have  read  to  them  and  with 
them,  some  of  the  pieces  ("  Phil  Blood's  Leap,"  and  Shakesperian 
extracts,  for  example)  and  on  the  night  of  his  visit  our  reader  has  found 
an  attentive  audience,  many  of  them  capable  of  following  with 
intelligence  his  rendering  of  the  various  characters.  The  humorous 
readings,  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  are  left  to  take  their  chance  of 
being  understood  and  appreciated  ;  but  I  have  found  that  a  serious  piece 
like  Clarence's  Dream  or  the  Quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  all  the 
better  appreciated  in  consequence  of  our  previous  study.  Last  week 
we  had  a  rather  severe  test :  two  hours  and  a  quarter  of  "  Hamlet  "  the 
scenes  omitted  being  described  in  a  word  or  two  to  maintain  the 
continuity  of  the  plot.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  boys,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were  allowed  to  be  present,  and  I  was  surprised  how  great  was  the 
genuine  interest  of  many  of  the  lads,  especially  of  the  two  top  standards 
who  had  previously  obtained  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  plot  and  some  idea 
of  the  characters  of  the  play.  I  would  strongly  invite  superintendents 
to  try  this  plan  of  passing  an  evening,  as  a  change  from  less  exacting 
entertainments.  From  the  first  I  would  not  present  it  to  the  boys  as  an 
amusement  but  as  a  piece  of  study  ;  I  would  get  the  programme  in 
advance,  and  for  a  week  or  two  prepare  the  lads,  I  would  have  a  really 
able  man,  a  specialist  in  this  line,  and  I  would  time  his  visits  about  once 
in  two  or  three  months.  I  would  as  a  rule  exclude  outsiders  and  only 
invite  the  staff  and  their  wives  and  children,  and  especially  I  would  not 
overdo  the  humorous  element,  but  persistently  have  standard  pieces  from 
standard  authors  as  the  staple  of  the  entertainment.  If  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  getting  a  suitable  man  I  will  gladly  send  name  and  address 
of  the  elocutionist  whom  I  have  found  to  do  the  work  well  here  to  any- 
one communicating  with  me. 
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OUR   PORTRAIT   GALLERY.— II. 


Not  many  workers — 
we  believe  no  others — 
can  boast  of  having 
served  thirty-eight  years 
as  Superintendent  in  one 
Industrial  School,  as  the 
veteran  whose  portrait 
we  now  give.  He  was 
born  the  3rd  of  May, 
1 83 1,  at  Stamford,  in 
Lincoln,  educated  at 
Loughboro'  High  School, 
whence  he  passed  through 
the  Rev.  Canon  Fry's 
Diocesan  School  at 
Leicester,  and  the  Batter- 
sea  Training  College, 
obtaining  his  certificate 
at  Christmas,  1850.  In 
the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  by  the  late 
Lord  Teignmouth,  to 
take  charge  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Bristol 
Pennywell  Lane  Indus- 
trial and  Ragged  School.  This  Institution  was  certified  in  May,  1859, 
and  afterwards  transferred,  in  October,  1866,  to  the  present  premises 
at  Clifton  Wood.  Thirteen  hundred  and  thirteen  boys  have  passed 
through  the  School,  929  being  certified  cases,  and  384  voluntary,  and 
about  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  have  been  a  credit  to 
the  Institution.  The  work  at  different  times  has  been  inspected  by  six 
Inspectors,  and  has  always  been  favourably  reported  upon. 

Fellow-workers  will  congratulate  Mr.  HlBBlNS  upon  the  success  that 
has  attended  his  labours,  and  all  our  readers  will  join  us  in  trusting  that 
it  may  please  Cod  long  to  spare  in  energy  and  strength  the  life  of  a 
humble  labourer  in  His  vineyard,  who  in  His  good  providence  has  been 
instrumental  in  preparing  so  many  lads  for  $  useful,  happy  and,  we  hope, 
a  Christian  life. 


MR.  W.  HIBBINS. 

Superintendent  of  the  Clifton  Wood  Industrial  School, 
Bristol. 
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VOLUNTARY  EFFORTS  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  AND 
RESCUE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  AMERICA. 


N  the  eve  of  a  great  change  that  is  to  be  made  in  the  laws 
affecting  reformatories  and  industrial  schools,  by  which 
many  children  have,  with  more  or  less  of  serious  hindrance, 
been  rescued  from  neglect  and  crime,  it  may  be  well  to 
look  across  the  Atlantic  and  note  some  of  the  means 
that  have  been  so  successful  in  the  United  States.  In  New  York  it 
is  the  practice  to  refer  the  case  of  every  child  charged  with  any  offence 
to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  for  investigation 
and  report.  That  Society  has  a  large  staff  of  officers,  and  its  central 
offices  are  open  continuously  day  and  night.  In  London,  however, 
there  is  no  one  society  which  thus  enjoys  the  exclusive  confidence  of  the 
magistrates.  The  officers  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  it  is 
true,  attend  the  various  police  courts,  and  their  help  and  advice  in 
dealing  with  children  is  generally  welcomed,  still  it  very  frequently  happens 
that  the  best  and  only  means  available  for  the  rescue  of  a  boy  or  girl  is 
not  accepted.  Many  cases  are  rightly  referred  to  the  School  Board 
officer,  others  are  referred  to  the  managers  of  one  charity  or 
another,  whichever  may  happen  to  suggest  itself  to  the  clerk  or 
magistrate  at  the  moment.  It  would  certainly  be  more  advantageous 
in  many  respects  if  all  cases  of  destitute  or  neglected  children,  not 
coming  under  the  scope  of  the  School  Board,  were  referred  to  the 
officers  of  one  representative  society  to  investigate  and  report,  and  seeing 
that  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  has  affiliated  to  it  a  considerable 
number  of  kindred  societies,  and  already  does  a  large  work  in  connection 
with  the  police  courts,  it  would  be  most  appropriate  if  that  Union  were 
to  be  the  recognised  agency  for  this  work.  The  benefits  arising  from 
the  encouragement  of  such  voluntary  work  are  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Gerry,  the  president  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  in  the  report  recently  issued.    He  says  : — 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  American  system  of  government  is 
the  practical  personal  interest  which  members  of  the  body  politic  are 
allowed  to  take,  not  simply  in  the  formation  of  the  Government  itself 
by  the  election  of  its  officials,  but  in  the  executive  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  details.  Nowhere  is  this  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in 
the  formation  of  societies  of  individuals,  under  the  laws  of  our  States, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enforcing  certain  classes  of  laws,  which,  while 
not  prominently  connected  with  the  preservation  of  public  order,  in 
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reality  are  of  the  greatest  importance  as  preserving  the  morale  of  the 
people,  and  especially  of  the  young,  so  as  to  preserve  and  improve  the 
material  out  of  which  its  future  representatives  in  Government  are  to  be 
formed.  Whatever  tends  to  further  the  advancement  of  religion,  of 
benevolence,  and  of  humanity,  is  certain  to  receive  due  recognition  from 
the  people,  the  constituted  sovereign  of  the  nation. 

State  after  State,  by  its  legislature,  enacts  laws  in  furtherance  of  these 
objects,  and  permits  private  individuals,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  thus  to  devote,  not  only  their  money, 
but  their  time  in  a  direct  manner  for  the  ultimate  public  good.  Most 
strikingly  is  this  illustrated  in  the  legislation  affecting  the  rights  of 
children. 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  is  exemplified 
by  the  fruits  which  its  adoption  has  yielded,  and  to-day  America  stands 
foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  its  inculcation  of  the  tenets 
of  religion,  morality,  and  humanity  in  the  young  and  growing  children 
of  the  country. 

The  older  Governments  of  Europe  are  constructed  on  a  different 
political  basis.  The  police  there  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
public  order,  the  suppression  of  political  interference  with  the  existing 
Government,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  as  incidental  only  to  the  first  of 
these  duties  in  preventing  outrages  upon  public  decency.  Hence  it  is 
that  while  the  entire  continent  is  overspread  with  societies  intended  for 
the  aid  of  children,  for  their  physical  and  religious  improvement,  and 
for  their  rescue  from  lives  of  suffering  and  misery,  yet  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law,  which  alone  can  render  efforts  made  in  their  behalf  effective,  is 
limited  in  its  administration  to  the  local  police. 

The  encouragement  of  the  personal  interest  of  private  individuals  in 
such  work  is,  as  a  consequence,  fettered  and  trammelled.  They  are 
permitted,  it  is  true,  to  erect  hospitals  and  institutions,  and  to  spend 
money  as  matters  of  private  charity  in  the  alleviation  of  want  and 
suffering  ;  but  when  outrages  are  committed  where  the  law  must  be 
invoked  and  enforced  with  vigour  in  order  to  produce  a  marked  and 
lasting  effect,  the  prosecution  of  the  offender  becomes  purely  a  political 
formal  official  matter,  and  too  often  fails  from  lack  of  proper  interest  in 
the  merits  of  the  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  this  country  the  law  and  humanity  go  hand  in 
hand.  Those  who  seek  to  injure  helpless  childhood,  and  wilfully  break 
the  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  helpless,  soon  find  that  the 
vitality  of  the  institutions  created  for  the  protection  of  the  young  ensures 
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a  speedy  conviction  and  punishment  for  the  wrong  done.  And  instead 
of  the  local  police,  or  the  locally  constituted  authorities  being  jealous  of, 
or  antagonistic  to  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  so  working  for  the  public  good, 
as  too  often  occurs  in  European  countries,  they  are  assisted  in  their  official 
duties,  strengthened  in  their  efforts  to  enforce  the  law,  and  supported  even 
against  public  clamour  by  the  determination  of  individuals  who  believe  in 
the  cause  they  serve,  and  whose  object  is  only  to  do  what  good  they  can  in 
their  day  and  generation.  The  interest  is  not  confined  to  those  charged 
with  the  executive  conduct  of  the  work.  The  efforts  of  the  few  would 
accomplish  but  little  if  not  supported,  as  these  societies  are,  by  the 
sympathy,  the. interest,  and  the  liberal  donations  of  the  reputable  part 
of  the  community  who  constitute  its  members. 

Certainly  in  this  country  juvenile  crime  to-day  is  not  on  the  increase. 
The  result  is  no  doubt  due  somewhat  to  the  removal  of  children 
from  local  scenes  of  crime  and  misery  and  placing  them  in  a  purer 
atmosphere,  but  it  is  also  mainly  due  to  the  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  laws  intended  for  their  protection,  and  which  act  as  deterrent  on  the 
naturally  brutal  and  vicious,  because  the  certainty  of  punishment  is  after 
all  the  best  means  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  Yet  it  is  the  constant 
vigilance  of  the  societies  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
which  alone  steadily  suppresses  the  evil  passions  which  too  often  seek 
gratification  upon  helpless  objects.  If  the  stern  vigor  of  the  law  were 
relaxed  for  a  moment,  or  if  the  law  itself  were  less  stringent  in  its 
provisions,  by  degrees  the  tide  would  flow  backward,  the  dread  of  the 
law  would  disappear,  the  possibility  of  escape  from  punishment  would 
again  stimulate  the  vicious  to  re-assert  their  power,  and  the  results  would 
be  more  than  saddening. 

 >  <  

NOTES  ON  EMIGRATION. 


N  "The  International  Record"  (New  York),  there  have 

recently  appeared  a  series  of  letters  and  articles  adverse 

to  child  emigration  from  Great  Britain.    In  the  February 

number  Mr.  T.  Li.  Murray  Browne,  a  member  of  the 

Council  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  after 

expressing  regret  at  the  tone  of  the  articles  that  have  appeared  on 

the  subject,  says  : — 

"I  quite  understand  the  objection  felt,  both  by  Americans  and  Australians,  to  an 
influx  of  undesirable  immigrants.  But  when  this  feeling  runs  to  the  length  of  an 
objection  to  receiving  poor  little  children,  it  does  seem  to  me  to  have  run  mad.  One 
would  think  that  children,  for  whom  transatlantic  homes  are  already  found,  or  can 
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easily  be  found,  are,  of  all  classes  of  emigrants,  that  to  which  the  least  possible 
objection  could  be  felt.  Adults  may  be  depraved  enough,  but  children  can  hardly 
yet  be  much  hardened.  I  could  more  easily  understand  that  they  would  have  no 
adults,  but  only  children  sent  over,  rather  than  the  reverse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
children  so  sent  out  are  by  no  means  of  the  bad  class.  Many  of  them  are  orphans, 
carefully  brought  up.  All,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  in  good  health  ;  all,  with  rare 
exceptions,  have  undergone  some  previous  preparation  and  training.  They  are  sent 
out,  not  because  they  are  bad  or  undesirable  children,  but  because  the  great  western 
continent  has  more  room  for  them  than  over-peopled  England.  And  the  readiness 
with  which  they  find  homes  in  the  country  districts  of  America  is  surely  a  proof  that 
they  are  not  unwelcome.  I  can  hardly  conceive  better  seed  for  a  future  people  than 
children  so  placed  and  brought  up.  No  doubt  the  system  needs  to  be  properly 
carried  out,  like  all  other  systems.  But,  so  carried  out,  it  seems  to  be  free  from 
objections  on  either  side." 

The  editor  of  the  paper,  however,  renews  his  objections  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  We  must  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  shipping  destitute  and  dependent  children  from  England  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  colonies,  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  force  of  our  objection  to 
this  form  of  assisted  emigration.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that,  of  the 
children  sent  out,  many  are  of  criminal  or  pauper  origin.  They  are  future  paupers 
and  future  criminals  in  petto. 

"  We  know,  from  experience  and  observation,  that  the  children  of  paupers  and 
criminals  are  more  likely  to  grow  up  to  be  themselves  criminals  and  paupers  than  are 
other  children  who  have  no  such  inherited  taint  in  their  blood.  No  doubt  many  of 
the  children  sent  out  are  of  unexceptionally  good  physical  organization  and  moral 
character.  But  we  have,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  no  means  of  discriminating 
between  them. 

"We  know  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  foreign  nations  to  send  to  us  as  many 
criminals,  lunatics,  and  paupers  as  could  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner. 

"  Our  English  friends  will  be  good  enough  to  remember  that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  we  have  the  same  financial  and 
other  difficulties  to  contend  with  that  they  have  ;  and  that  there  are  in  this  country 
multitudes  of  destitute  and  dependent  children,  who  are  a  charge  upon  the  public  or 
beneficiaries  of  private  munificence.  Whenever  the  question  of  placing-out  children 
is  under  discussion,  at  any  public  meeting  of  those  engaged  in  child-saving  work,  the 
representatives  of  institutions  for  the  care  of  children  are  sure  to  assert  that  they  find 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  suitable  homes  for  such  children,  outside  of  these 
institutions.  We  believe  that  much  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  placing-out 
our  own  children,  if  the  managers  of  institutions  for  their  benefit  were  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  belief  that  institution  life  for  children  is  an  evil,  which  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influx  of  British  children 
into  the  United  States  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  placing-out  of  American 
children,  who  have  the  first  claim  upon  our  consideration.  And  one  need  only  read 
the  articles  published  by  the  English  press,  and  the  discussions  which  take  place  at 
the  meetings  of  managers  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  in  England,  to  be 
convinced  that  one  motive,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  entire  movement  for 
the  emigration  of  British  children  to  lands  beyond  the  seas,  is  the  desire  to  relieve 
the  British  tax-payer  of  some  portion  of  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  colonies  object  to  the  emigration  of  children  of  the  pauper  class  ;  and  it  is 
openly  avowed  that  pauper  children,  taken  from  the  workhouses,  ought  to  be  placed 
for  a  time  in  1  temporary  '  homes  or  refuges,  from  which  they  might  be  sent  to  the 
colonies,  without  their  knowing  that  these  children  were  in  fact  the  offspring  of 
pauper  parents. 

"  It  is  not  with  us  a  question  of  one  child,  or  of  a  hundred,  or  of  a  thousand.  It  is 
a  question  whether  or  not  we  shall  resist  a  general,  systematic  movement  for  the 
deportation  of  children  now  upon  the  poor-rates  as  paupers,  or  now  inmates  of 
reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  who  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment or  of  individuals,  all  for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain,  and,  as  we  think,  to  our 
own  serious  detriment  and  loss.  We  love  English  children,  but  we  cannot  be  blamed 
for  loving  our  own  American  children  better." 
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HE  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Home 
for  Women,  near  Liberton,  in  their  recently 
issued  report,  state  that  the  building  is  unsuitable 
and  ill-adapted  for  such  a  home.  It  is  old,  and  in 
many  parts  dilapidated,  and  needing  constant 
repair.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  very  imperfect,  and 
the  Committee  have  lately  been  seriously  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  more  suitable  building ;  but  they  will 
not  be  able  to  do  anything  unless  funds  are  provided.  It 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  under  such  circumstances 
to  have  heard  that  the  Committee  were  using  their  utmost 
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secure  proper  premises  with   as   little   delay  as 


Gymnastic  and  Musical  Drill  is  happily  becoming  general 
in  Girls'  Homes,  both  certified  and  voluntary.  It  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  the  Aberdeen  Female  School  of  Industry, 
Dairy  Reformatory  (Edinburgh),  Girls'  Protective  Home 
(Brixton),  Field  Lane  Girls'  Industrial  School,  Sloane  Street 
Home  for  Girls,  School  of  Discipline,  and  Princess  Louise 
Home. 

The  following  extract  from  the  new  report  of  the 
Aberdeen  Female  School  of  Industry  will  show  with  what 
enthusiasm  the  Musical  Drill  has  been  taken  up  at  that 
Institution  : — 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  instruction  in  Gymnastics  was  introduced  by  Major 
CRUDEN.  At  his  instance  Mr.  Paterson,  a  member  of  the  Aberdeen  Gymnastic 
and  Rowing  Club  generously  volunteered  to  give  lessons  in  Gymnastic  and  Musical 
Drill,  and  accordingly  a  class  was  formed.  Drill  was  begun  and  carried  on  through 
several  months  with  great  enthusiasm  and  much  advantage  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  girls.  In  May  last  the  North  Lodge  Team  entered  in  competition 
with  teams  from  other  Schools  in  the  City  for  the  Challenge  Shield  presented  to- 
Aberdeen  by  the  National  Physical  Recreation  Society,  and  as  the  result  of  two 
exciting  contests  became  the  winners.  The  Shield,  upon  which  the  name  of  the 
School  has  now  been  the  first  to  be  inscribed,  was  formally  presented  to  the  Directors- 
for  safe  keeping  until  the  next  yearly  contest,  by  Major  Cruden,  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  in  presence  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  Hall  attached  to  the 
School,  presided  over  by  Sheriff  Dove  Wilson,  on  9th  June  last.  The  Directors 
feel  not  a  little  pride  in  the  success  of  their  girls,  and  they  hope  that  the  team  now  in 
training  to  take  part  in  the  contest  for  the  present  year  may  be  equally  successful. 

No.  cxci.— May,  1888. 
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An  epidemic  of  a  mysterious  character  has  broken  out  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Industrial  School,  Abercromby-st.,  Glasgow. 
Four  of  the  boys  have  died,  and  twenty  more  have  been 
removed  to  the  municipal  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 
An  investigation  has  been  made  by  four  medical  men. 
They  could  not  define  the  disease,  though  it  is  doubtless  a  kind 
of  blood  poisoning.  The  school  is  built  on  ground  contiguous 
to  a  disused  Roman  Catholic  graveyard. 

A  Friend  of  Miss  Macpherson  in  Scotland,  has  presented 
the  Home  of  Industry  with  two  large  farms,  comprising  640 
acres,  in  a  well-settled  part  of  Southern  Manitoba.  This  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  distributing  and  supervising  work  in  Canada. 

Out  of  in  boys  discharged  from  the  "Formidable" 
Industrial  School  Training  Ship  last  year,  eighty  went  to  sea, 
and  none  were  returned  to  friends. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Maida  Hill  Industrial  School 
was  held  on  the  22nd  of  March,  Mr.  Bertrand  Y.  Bevan 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  C.  C.  Birch,  Miss  Petrie,  Dr.  Barnardo, 
General  Lowry,  C.B.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Tanner 
addressed  the  meeting.  To  the  regret  of  all,  Mr.  Amor,  the 
Superintendent,  was  absent  through  illness. 

The  Kyrle  Society  gave  a  Concert  to  the  boys  of  the 
Saltley  Reformatory  on  the  20th  of  March.  A  large  company 
of  neighbours  and  friends  of  the  Institution  was  present. 
Lord  Leigh  presided.  The  different  items  of  the  programme 
were  gone  through  with  the  usual  spirit  characteristic  of  the 
Members  of  the  Kyrle  Society. 

A  boy  has  been  sentenced  to  a  fortnight's  imprisonment 
and  four  years'  detention  afterwards  in  a  Reformatory  for 
setting  fire  to  a  bed  in  one  of  the  dormitories  in  the  Durham 
County  Industrial  School  on  the  24th  of  April. 

A  shelter  for  girls  and  women  has  been  opened  at 
28,  Brewer  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  by  the  Charing 
Cross  Vigilance  and  Rescue  Committee. 
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Captain  Neitenstein  in  his  brief  and  business-like  report 
of  the  School  Ship  Vernon  (of  Sydney)  for  the  year  1887-8 
gives  the  average  number  on  board  for  the  year  as  214  though 
the  number  under  control  including  apprentices  was  646. 
Every  apprentice  has  been  visited  and  91  per  cent,  are  known 
to  be  doing  well.  The  report  is  for  the  twentieth  year  since 
the  ship  was  established  as  an  Industrial  School.  The  boys 
on  an  average  only  stay  on  the  ship  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
months.  Their  average  annual  cost  is  £26  13s.  8d.,  and  the 
average  annual  cost  of  those  apprenticed  and  under  control  is 
£9  6s.  id. 

Mr.  Owen  Milne,  Superintendent  of  Bute  Certified  Indus- 
trial School  forwarded  on  the  9th  of  March  to  Marlborough 
House,  for  the  acceptance  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
The  Duchess  of  Rothesay,  who  had  graciously  signified  her 
intention  to  accept  the  same,  a  beautiful  piece  of  macrame 
work  in  the  form  of  a  drape  for  a  mantelpiece.  The  whole 
work,  with  the  exception  of  some  little  finishing  executed  by 
Mrs.  Milne,  was  done  by  one  of  the  small  boys  in  the  school 
and  was  highly  creditable  alike  to  himself  and  to  Mrs.  Milne, 
who  elaborated  the  artistic  pattern  and  alone  directed  the 
execution  of  what  must  have  taken  months  of  patient  industry. 
The  main  portion  of  the  drapery  was  wrought  in  very  fine 
macrame  thread,  forming  a  combination  of  beautiful  patterns, 
and  the  colours  were  alternately  pale  blue  and  light  sage 
green,  finished  with  pale  blue  satin  and  gold  cord.  A  very 
pretty  and  artistic  piece  of  work  was  the  result.  A  large 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  paid  a  visit  to  the  school  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  article  and  were  all  highly 
delighted  with  it. 

The  following  letter  of  acknowledgment  for  the  gift  has 
been  received  by  Mrs.  Milne  : — 

Marlborough  House,  March  14,  1888. 
"  Miss  Knollys  is  desired  to  request  Mrs.  Milne  to  convey  to  the  little  boy  who 
made  the  mantelpiece  drapery  the  Princess  of  Wales'  admiration  of  his  beautiful 
work,  as  well  as  H.R.H.  appreciation  of  the  loyal  feeling  which  made  him  wish  to 
present  it  to  her  on  the  occasion  of  the  silver  wedding." 
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THE   LATE   REV.   A.   O.  CHARLES. 


E  deeply  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
A.  O.  Charles,  on  the  29th  of  March,  after  a  very 
brief  illness,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  57. 
He  was  widely  known  in  connection  with  the 
Farningbam  and  Swanley  Homes  for  little  Boys,  and  was 
a  man  of  remarkable  energy,  capacity,  and  force  of  character.  For  the 
last  forty  years  he  had  devoted  himself  to  religious  and  philanthropic 
work.  Commencing  life  on  the  office  staff  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  he  subsequently  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the  Home  and 
Colonial  School  Society.  Thence  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  and  it  was  while  holding  this  post  that 
he  founded,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  R.  C.  H anbury,  M.P.r 
Mr.  W.  H.  Willans,  and  others,  the  Home  for  Little  Boys,  established 
at  Tottenham  in  1864.  On  the  home  at  Tottenham  becoming  full  it 
was  decided  to  erect  new  buildings  at  Farningham,  in  Kent,  and  on 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Charles  the  family  system  was  adopted  in  its 
management.  In  1876  he  was  the  means  of  inducing  the  committee 
of  the  homes  to  take  over  the  management  of  a  small  home  for  orphan 
boys  of  respectable  parentage  founded  by  Mrs.  Culling  Hanbury,. 
in  Hertfordshire,  which  was  eventually  removed  to  Swanley. 

The  following  memorial  letter  tastefully  illuminated  and  framed,, 
has  been  addressed  to  Mrs.  Charles,  and  numerously  signed  : — 

Exeter  Hall,  London. 
April  13M,  1888. 

Dear  Madam, — We,  the  undersigned,  fellow-workers  and  friends  of  the  late 
Rev.  A.  O.  Charles,  beg  to  convey  to  you  unitedly,  the  expression  of  our  deep 
feeling  of  Christian  sympathy  with  yourself  and  family,  in  the  bereavement  which  it 
has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  you  to  pass  through,  in  the  removal  of  your  beloved 
husband  from  his  work  on  earth,  to  the  higher  service  of  the  Redeemer  in  Glory. 

We  are  moved  to  express  our  great  admiration  of  your  devoted  husband's  most 
honourable  and  Christian  career,  a  career  which  brought  him  into  close  association 
with  many  minds,  in  all  of  which  the  genial  influence  of  his  beneficent  and  friendly 
life  remains  as  a  present  and  permanent  reality. 

Of  him  it  may  indeed  be  said,  "  he  served  his  generation  by  the  Will  of  God  "  as  a 
devoted  Christian  Philanthropist,  and  the  Homes  for  Little  Boys  at  Farningham,  and 
for  Orphan  Boys  at  Swanley,  will  ever  remain  his  best  memorial. 

lt  Blessed  arc  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  ....  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours  j  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

He  assured,  dear  Madam,  that  you  and  yours  will  ever  live  in  the  sympathies  of 
your  husband's  friends.  And  we  pray  God  to  bestow  upon  you  all-prevailing  grace, 
that  in  the  future  you  may  be  still  sustained,  until  you  are  called  to  rejoin  your 
beloved  one,  and  dwell  with  him  "  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 

We  are,  Dear  Madam,  yours  sincerely. 
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^eformatorv  cmb  Hefttcje  Union. 


HE  usual  Gathering  of  the  Union  was  held  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  24th. 

The  orchestra  of  five  hundred  children  was  drawn  from 
the  following  Schools  and  Homes  : — 
BOYS. 

Boys'  Industrial  Home,  Forest  Hill. 
House  Boy  Brigade — Pimlico. 

,,  ,,  Kensington. 

,,  ,,        Marylebone  Road. 

Islington  Industrial  Home. 

GIRLS. 
Cripples'  Home. 

Field  Lane  Girls'  Industrial  School. 
Girls'  Industrial  Home,  Forest  Hill. 
Girls'  Protective  Home. 
School  of  Discipline. 
Sloane  Street  Industrial  Home. 

The  band  of  the  East  London  Industrial  School,  led  by  Mr.  Willmore, 

again  rendered  good  service.    Mr.  Joseph  Proudman  conducted,  Mr. 

J.  Frank  Proudman  presided  at  the  Organ,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Proudman 

at  the  Pianoforte  (which  was  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  John  Brinsmead 

and  Sons). 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  the 
great  Hall  was  splendidly  filled  with  an  appreciative  audience. 

On  the  platform  were  many  old  friends  and  helpers  of  the  Union. 
The  President,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare,  G.C.B.,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  his  Lordship  was  supported  by  Lord  Lamington,  Sir  W. 
Willis,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Revs.  John  Parry,  W.  Duke,  Thomas 
Turner,  G.  P.  Merrick,  J.  Street,  Colonel  Finch  White,  Colonel 
Colvill,  Messrs.  Geo:  C.  T.  Bartley,  M.P.,  Mark  J.  Stewart,  M.P., 
Bertrand  Y.  Bevan,  John  Bridge  (Magistrate  of  Bow  Street  Police 
Court),  Claud  C.  Birch,  J.  C.  Sherrard,  W.  E.  Hubbard,  George 
Han  bury,  etc. 

At  2.45  the  Band  played  a  selection  of  music,  and  at  3  the  Choir 

commenced  to  sing  the  following  pieces  : — 

With  gladsome  feet  we  press  (Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren). 
Buds  are  bursting  into  beauty  (Samuel  Smith). 
Whoso  would  be  brave  (J.  A.  Kutterfield). 
All's  well  (John  Braham). 
Two  Friends  (Anon). 
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The  audience  then  joined  in  singing  the  opening  hymn,  "  God  ruleth 
on  high  "  (Dr.  Croft). 

Prayer  having  been  offered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Turner,  a  "  Ten 
minutes'  talk  "  to  the  500  children  was  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Parry 
(Vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Canonbury),  the  theme  being  "  Stronger  than 
he  "  (St.  Luke  xi.  22),  and  the  lesson  inculcated  was  that  if  they  wanted 
to  go  through  the  world  and  conquer  sin  and  the  devil,  they  must  have 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  them,  who  is  stronger  than  the  devil  and  all 
the  forces  of  evil. 

The  children  afterwards  sang — 

O  England,  O  my  country  (H.  Coward).  . 

Where  ?  (composed  specially  for  this  occasion  by  S.  J.  Reilly). 

The  gates  of  the  West  (Caroline  Lowthian). 

G.  C.  T.  Bartley,  Esq.,  M.P.  : — My  Lord  Aberdare,  Ladies  and 

Gentlemen  ;  the  resolution  that  I  am  asked  to  move  is  as  follows  : — 

"That  the  efforts  of  this  Union  to  save  destitute  and  neglected  children, 
to  rescue  the  outcast,  and  to  promote  co-operation  amongst  the  various 
institutions  for  the  prevention  of  crime  are  deserving  of  support  ;  and  that 
the  Council  and  Honorary  Officers,  as  enumerated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  report,  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year." 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  terms  of  this  resolution  will  commend  them- 
selves heartily  to  your  approval.  The  idea  of  a  child  in  distress  appeals 
to  a  sentiment  which  is  natural  to  every  one,  and  not  only  to  those  who 
study  the  real  welfare  of  the  human  species.  It  is  for  that  reason,  I 
suppose,  that  an  Institution  such  as  this  is  so  popular.  But  the  simple 
sentiment  of  being  touched  by  the  outcast  and  the  deserted  child  is  not 
sufficient.  It  requires  the  greatest  care,  attention,  and  wisdom,  to  know 
how  to  supply  the  want  of  that  destitute  child  in  the  best  and  happiest 
manner.  It  would  be  of  course  easy  to  suppose  that  in  the  great  cities, 
where  children  are,  unhappily,  so  often  neglected  and  destitute,  we  have 
only  to  sweep  them  into  some  beneficent  and  happy  Institution,  like  this 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  and  all  will  be  well  j  but  we  know  that 
such  a  system  as  that  could  not  be  adopted.  It  would  not  do  ruthlessly, 
and  without  any  sort  of  care,  to  relieve  parents  of  those  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  they  are  bound  to  fulfil;  and  the  great  difficulty 
is  so  to  steer  that  on  the  one  hand  children  of  the  next  generation  are 
not  allowed  to  suffer  by  the  neglect  of  their  parents,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  parentage  are  maintained.  All 
of  us  know  that  have  had  to  do  with  this  subject,  that  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  train  those  who  are  absolutely  orphan  and  neglected,  but  we 
constantly  find  good  work  done  in  this  way  marred  after  a  period  of 
time,  when  it  is  beginning  to  take  effect,  by  the  interference  of  those 
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who  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  their  children,  but  whose  influence  is 
often  pernicious,  and  it  is  necessary  that  legislation  should  protect  the 
children,  and  prevent  this  interference.  I  hope  that  in  the  new  Bill 
which  is  to  be  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  before  long,  some 
practical  step  will  be  taken  whereby  from  our  streets,  from  our  lanes  and 
our  alleys,  many  of  these  children  who  are  still  about,  in  spite  of  all  the 
Acts  of  Parliament,  in  spite  of  School  Boards  and  everything  else,  may 
be  swept  up  and  trained  to  lives  of  godliness. 

On  looking  through  the  Report  of  this  Union  I  think  that  it  shews  a 
large  amount  of  useful  and  beneficent  work,  which  must  commend 
itself  to  us  all.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  the  Provident  and  Benevolent 
Fund  is  continued  and  carefully  seen  to;  I  think  that  some  of  our 
philanthropy  makes  very  often  a  great  mistake.  It  seems  to  think 
that  we  can  take  away  from  people  the  responsibility  and  trouble  of 
doing  things  themselves.     This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  mistaken  notion. 

Now  among  the  branches  of  this  Union's  work  is  the  subject  of  Aid 
to  Discharged  Prisoners.  This  is  most  vital  and  important,  especially 
among  young  people,  who  are  led  into  the  ways  of  crime,  not  hardened 
criminals— they  cannot  be  that — but  they  are  led  into  a  way  which  tends 
to  crime,  and  the  society,  or  the  hand,  which  comes  to  help  any  such, 
and  prevent  them  from  falling  again,  is  the  hand  which  plucks  them 
from  the  burning  in  a  true  and  literal  sense,  and  I  think  no  higher  work 
can  be  given  to  a  society  than  to  be  the  means  of  preventing 
young  people  drifting  into  a  life  of  crime,  which  is  the  most  fatal  path 
they  could  possibly  pursue. 

I  need  hardly  say,  and  this  is,  I  suppose,  the  great  point  of  the 
resolution,  that  all  this  cannot  be  done  for  nothing.  It  is  important 
that  funds  should  be  secured,  and  I  think  the  history  and  past  work 
of  this  Union  shews  clearly  that  the  Society  can  claim  that  they 
have  the  right  to  demand  public  support.  The  absolute  words  of 
the  resolution  are  most  conclusive.  Nobody  can  doubt  we  ought  to 
save  the  destitute  and  neglected  children ;  nobody  can  say  that  it  is  not 
a  wise  and  beneficent  field  for  us ;  nobody  can  suppose  it  is  not  a 
work  that  will  be  blessed,  not  only  to  the  children  themselves,  but  also 
to  society  ;  because,  to  put  it  in  the  most  selfish  light,  the  greatest  of 
social  difficulties  is  the  growing  up  of  these  children  in  vice,  an  injury  to 
themselves  and  danger  to  others ;  and  unless  we  take  them  in  hand  and 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  wickedness  and  vice,  we  shall  have  to 
reap  the  whirlwind,  we  shall  suffer  from  our  own  neglect.  I  sincerely 
hope  this  Union,  which  has  done  such  good  work  in  the  past,  will  be 
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strongly  supported,  and  I  am  extremely  glad  to  have  been  invited  here 
to-day,  because  I  have  taken  great  interest,  not  only  in  this,  but  also  in 
kindred  Societies,  and  I  believe  the  work  we  are  doing  in  London  by 
the  operations  of  Societies  such  as  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union, 
is  perhaps  amongst  the  noblest  work  of  this  century.  There  never  has 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  any  people  in  which  so  much  has  been 
done,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  venture  to  say  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  it  was  so  absolutely  necessary  to  do  such  a  large  amount  of 
work.  In  these  enormous  and  overcrowded  cities,  people  live  and  die 
in  a  manner  which  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  few  hundred  years 
ago ;  and  in  our  complex  system  of  life  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  look  to  these  great  social  problems,  otherwise  the  future 
of  England  will  not  be  what  we  desire. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  moving  this  resolution. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Grundy,  M.A.  : — I  suppose  that  all  of  you  know 
Clapham  Junction.  I  do  not  know  a  more  remarkable  place  in  the 
world  than  Clapham  Junction.  You  can  take  a  train  at  Clapham 
Junction  to  any  part  of  the  universe.  It  is  a  very  interesting  thing  for 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  railways  to  observe  the  complicated 
organization  at  Clapham  Junction,  and  yet  to  notice  the  ease  with  which 
the  station  is  managed.  The  various  trains  run  into  the  station  and  run 
out  with  precision.  Everything  is  worked  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
foreigners,  who  come  to  us  from  other  climes  and  praise  the  other  objects 
of  interest  which  they  visit,  do  not  forget  to  visit  the  complex  exhibition 
of  Clapham  Junction.  My  Lord,  I  think  the  net-work  of  organization 
which  is  represented  here  to-day  on  the  platform,  and  represented  here 
by  this  vast  gathering  in  this  hall,  to  a  certain  extent  has  its  analogy  in 
Clapham  Junction.  It  is  here  in  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union 
that  the  various  trains  of  different  branches  of  rescue,  philanthropic 
work,  child-salvation,  thrift  and  religion,  run ;  and,  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  said  not  long  since,  the  voice  of  the  past  says  to  the  present, 
"  Organize,  organize."  So  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  come 
together  to-day  to  exhibit  our  interest  in  the  sensible  organization 
worked  with  precision,  which  enables  the  various  branches  to  meet  in 
the  common  root,  which  enables  people  to  get  the  information  required 
without  going  half  over  London  for  it,  and  into  which  you  can  put  your 
contributions  to-day  with  the  confidence  that  they  will  be  sent  off  by 
the  right  trains  into  the  particular  districts  where  they  are  most  required. 
I  do  not  know  whether  my  friends  here  in  St.  James's  Hall  suffer  from 
the  same  embarrassment  which  I  suffer  from.     Every  morning  my 
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breakfast  table  is  covered  with  no  end  of  excellent  appeals,  all  sent  in 
halfpenny  wrappers.  These  appeals  are  all  very  good,  but,  not  being  a 
millionaire,  I  put  most  of  them  in  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  I  believe 
xny  practice  is  followed  by  most  of  the  heads  of  households  here  to-day. 
I  think,  my  Lord,  it  is  a  case,  in  this  modern  day  of  multiplication 
of  philanthropies,  of  the  "  survival  of  fittest,"  and  I  venture  to  day  to 
stand  upon  this  platform  and  say  that  this  Society  represents  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  you  cannot  do  better,  as  it  has  survived  so  well, 
and  thereby  proved  its  fitness  so  completely,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  add  your  mite  or  your  large  sum  to  the  furtherance  of  the  fittest, 
and  to  the  continuance  of  that  survival.  Mr.  Spurgeon  tells  a  story 
•of  how  he  once  made  a  most  impressive  speech,  which  had  such  an 
effect  upon  one  member  of  the  audience  that  he  emptied  his 
neighbour's  pocket  into  the  plate.  No  doubt  there  are  economical 
reasons  for  that  kind  of  philanthropy,  but  it  loses  the  particular 
charm  of  a  personal  gift  ;  and  so  to-day  I  ask  you  to  empty  your 
own  pockets  into  the  plate.  But  I  do  not  see,  my  Lord,  why  we 
should  not  get  other  people's  as  well,  and  therefore,  you  ladies 
to-day  who  may  not  have  brought  with  you  here  so  much  as  you  would 
like  to  give,  can  look  into  your  husband's  pockets,  and  can  forward 
the  contents  to  32,  Charing  Cross.  I  have  very  often  been  prevented 
from  doing  a  good  action  of  a  financial  kind  by  forgetting  the  address, 
and  if  my  few  remarks  to-day  should  only  lead  you  to  remember  the 
address,  32,  Charing  Cross,  I  think  my  Lord  I  shall  not  have  spoken 
in  vain.  But  you  might  say  :  "  We  will  just  see  if  Mr.  Grundy's  name 
is  amongst  the  list  of  subscribers."  I  may  tell  you,  between  ourselves, 
it  is  not.  But  I  can  promise  the  Association  before  the  year  is  out, 
that  our  parish  of  St.  Peter's,  Brockley,  led  by  their  Vicar,  shall  do 
something  for  this  Society  which  has  survived  so  long,  and  I  will  ask 
my  clerical  brethren  here  to-day  whether  they  cannot  do  something 
to  further  this  work  by  their  offertories  in  the  churches.  I  am 
particularly  fond  of  an  offertory  in  a  place  of  worship,  as  a  channel  for 
gifts,  and  if  we  cannot  give  an  entire  offertory,  we  may  perhaps  give  a 
moiety  of  an  offertory,  or  some  portion  of  one.  It  is  easy  to  say 
"  I  will  give  ^5  out  of  our  offertory  gift,"  and  the  people  are  pleased. 
All  I  am  going  to  say  further  I  will  take  under  the  letter  R.  We  want 
Reciprocity.  I  do  not  like  the  word,  but  this  is  what  we  require.  The 
next  thing  we  want  is  Rescue  Work,  of  which  I  know  something. 
South  London  has  a  Refuge.  You  have  got  a  poor  girl  anxious  to 
turn  to  good  ways,  very  likely  it  is  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The 
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question  comes  before  you,  and  it  is  a  very  practical  one,  what  is  to  be 
done  to  this  girl,  not  next  month,  not  next  week,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
this  girl  in  tears  of  penitence  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  You  who 
know  something  of  rescue  work  know  how  thankful  we  are  for  these 
Refuges,  where  you  can  put  a  girl,  and  go  to  bed  knowing  that  she  is 
safe.  So  you  have  the  biography  of  rescue  work  in  these  words  : 
Rescue,  Refuge,  Reform.  That  is  what  we  aim  at — reform  of  the 
character  of  the  poor  girl.  The  next  word  beginning  with  R  is  a  very 
important  one  :  Ready-Money.  If  I  were  asked  the  best  way  of  getting 
money  in  London,  I  have  a  simple  receipt  :  Ask  for  it  boldly,  ask  for  it 
often,  ask  for  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  humble  audacity,  because  the 
cause  is  so  good,  and  it  is  not  asking  for  yourself.  And  I  see  the  work 
done  here  is  still  R, — it  is  Religions  Work.  I  never  myself  have  much 
to  do  with  any  work  that  has  not  religion  as  its  basis.  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  of  the  Gospel  of  Legislation.  No  doubt, — I  speak  with  a 
member  of  parliament  on  my  left — legislation  can  do  a  good  deal,  but 
this  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  all  legislation  can  do  is  to 
hedge  people  round  ;  it  cannot  do  much  for  the  moral  nature.  By 
all  means  have  the  fence — especially  if  you  are  likely  to  fall  over, — but 
you  cannot  do  without  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Next  we  want 
Reliable  hiformation.  We  have  got  it  in  these  publications,  and  I  have 
never  read  publications  of  this  kind  with  so  little  nonsense  in  them.  I 
am  quite  up  to  those  phrases  which  touch  old  ladies,  but  I  see  here,  in  this 
report,  plenty  of  sterling  verbs  and  nouns,  and  not  too  many  adjectives.  I 
mistrust  adjectives.  Next  I  see  the  work  is  making  grants  of  money  to 
aid  societies  in  connection  with  this  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  give  money  to  this  Home  and  that  Home,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  much  they  want,  and  I  have  not  time  to  find  out,  and 
you  have  not  either.  Will  you  not  go  home  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  you  have  put  your  note  into  the  plate,  knowing  that  it  will  be 
divided  and  sub-divided,  adjusted  and  appropriated  in  a  way  which  you 
would  approve  of,  but  which  you  have  not  time  to  do  yourself?  They 
say  that  the  tendency  of  trade  is  to  abolish  middle  men,  but  I  am  sure 
that  people  like  yourselves  and  me,  in  a  city  with  four  million 
inhabitants,  cannot  abolish  middle  men,  and  we  ought  to  thank  God  for 
these  societies  which  take  the  money  which  we  are  able  to  give,  and  act 
as  mediators,  as  middle  men,  between  ourselves  and  those  who  need  it,, 
using  this  money  freely  given  to  God.  (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting,  and  declared 
it  carried  unanimously. 
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The  children  sang — 

O  how  sweetly  music  ringing  (Mendelssohn). 
The  Boy  and  Bird  (F.  Geyer). 
Get  rid  of  bad  guests  (Anon). 

During  which  the  collection  was  taken. 

Mr.  John  Bridge  (Metropolitan  Magistrate),  in  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  said  : — When  I  was  asked  to  come  here  to 
speak  I  thought  I  ought  not  in  decency  to  refuse,  because  there  is  no 
Metropolitan  magistrate  but  has  found  great  assistance  from  the  work 
of  this  Society,  not  only  in  constantly  sending  children  to  Industrial 
Schools  and  Reformatories — and  when  we  do  send  them  we  get  great 
help  from  this  Society,  because  they  find  proper  schools  for  the 
children — but  also  in  dealing  with  other  cases  not  fit  for  these  Reform- 
atories because  they  are  too  old.  There  are  boys  brought  up  to  London 
with  no  friends,  no  work,  no  home  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  home 
for  them  for  a  time ;  and  that  is  often  found  by  this  Society,  and,  if  it 
were  not  for  it,  we  should  have  to  send  them  to  prison,  which  is  the  worst 
place  to  which  they  could  be  sent.  I  recollect  during  last  October,  when 
Trafalgar  Square  was  full  every  night  with  people  without  homes,  or 
any  mode  of  living,  there  were  constantly  brought  before  us  young  lads 
found  sleeping  out,  and  not  able  to  give  an  account  of  themselves, 
brought  there  partly  because  they  had  heard  that  charity  was  given 
away,  partly  because  they  had  no  work  in  the  country,  and  came  up  to 
London  seeking  it.  They  were  brought  up  to  Bow  Street,  and, 
owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Pike,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Fund,  we  were  able  to  find  homes  for  these  young  lads  for  a  time, 
and  I  hope  they  afterwards  found  work ;  and  I  am  grounded  firmly  in 
that  hope  for  this  reason,  that  we  never  again  saw  those  boys.  If  they 
had  gone  into  crime — and  they  would  have  done  so  were  it  not  for  this 
Union — we  should  have  seen  them  again  in  the  dock.  Besides  these 
cases,  there  are  many  young  children,  the  offspring  of  parents  whose 
lives  are  so  bad  that  they  are  unfit  to  bring  them  up,  whom  we  are  able 
to  send  to  Industrial  Schools  through  the  kindness  of  this  Union.  I 
recollect  not  very  long  ago,  a  very  bad  drunken  woman,  who  had  been 
separated  from  her  husband,  through  her  own  abominable  habits  of 
drink,  was  found  lying  on  the  ground,  with  a  young  child,  not  a  year 
old,  in  her  arms,  and  with  a  little  child  of  about  six  years  old  by  her  side, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  rain  was  pouring  down,  and  both 
children  were  weeping.  The  children  were  taken  away  from  the  mother, 
who  was  found,  when  her  history  was  examined,  to  be  utterly  unfit  to 
bring  them  up.    These  children  were  sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  and 
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we  hope  they  are  being  brought  up  to  good  and  happy  living.  You 
have  been  asked  to  give  liberally,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  do  so.  If 
you  will  forgive  me,  I  will  conclude  by  telling  you  one  story  of  a  case 
which  happened  before  me,  and  which  I  think  would  make  you  much 
more  liberal  than  you  would  be  if  you  never  heard  it.  It  well  deserves 
repeating.  There  was  a  very  dissolute  looking  girl  who  said  to  me  one 
morning,  "What  am  I  to  do,  for  somebody  has  stolen  my  little  child?" 
"  How  old  is  it?"  I  asked.  "  Between  five  and  six.  I  lived  in  a  room 
and  on  the  same  floor  opposite  to  my  room  another  girl  lived.  This 
morning  when  I  got  home  that  other  girl  and  my  child  were  both  gone. 
She  took  my  child  away  and  all  her  own  things."  .  I  made  inquiry,  and 
the  police  said,  "  It  was  perfectly  true,  and  we  cannot  find  where  the 
girl  has  taken  this  other  woman's  child."  I  waited  for  some  time  to  see 
if  any  trace  of  the  child  and  the  woman  could  be  found,  and  I  then 
granted  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  woman.  Some  months 
after,  I  was  told  that  this  woman  was  apprehended  with  the  child.  She 
had  gone  to  Dartford  and  concealed  herself,  and  was  living  with  the 
child,  and  was  brought  up  to  London  with  the  child  to  the  court.  The 
mother  again  told  the  story  as  she  had  told  it  to  me  at  first.  She  said 
the  woman  had  taken  away  her  child,  she  knew  no  reason  why,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  it.  And  upon  that  I  asked  the  girl  who 
was  accused  "Why  did  you  do  this  ?  "  She  said,  "I  will  tell  you.  I  lived 
on  the  same  floor  with  this  other  woman.  She  was  a  bad,  abandoned, 
drunken  woman.  She  neglected  her  child,  and  I  had  constantly  to  feed  it. 
Living  on  the  same  floor,  I  constantly  saw  the  child.  I  grew  fond  of  it 
and  fed  it  often  myself.  Every  night  I  heard  that  child  crying  in  the 
mother's  room,  crying  there  with  hunger  and  fright,  and  every  night  I 
had  to  listen  to  its  screams  of  terror,  pain  and  suffering.  I  could  not 
bear  it,  and  I  thought  the  only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  take  the  child 
myself  right  away,  and  bring  it  up  and  care  for  it."  She  did  that.  I 
knew  she  had  provided  the  child  with  nice  warm  clothes,  she  had  fed 
the  child  well,  she  had  sent  it  every  day  to  school.  And  the  mother  of 
the  child  said  :  "  Yes,  this  is  perfectly  true.  The  child  looks  healthy, 
but  when  it  was  with  me  it  was  unhealthy  ;  it  is  now  well  clad,  and  when 
with  me  it  was  barely  clad  at  all."  It  turned  out  that  this  girl  who  was 
accused  of  stealing  the  child  had  taken  it  away  simply  out  of  compas- 
sion, she  had  left  her  friends,  her  home,  and  companions,  to  take  that 
child  away  in  order  to  save  it  from  the  mother  who  was  unfit  to  bring  it 
up.  I  asked  the  mother  whether  she  would  consent  that  I  should  take 
<  are  of  the  child  and  send  it  to  a  Home,  and  I  also  asked  the  woman 
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who  was  accused  of  stealing  it.  They  both  said,  "  Pray  send  it  to  a 
Home,  sir,"  and  it  was  sent.  Well,  the  question  came,  "  What  can  I 
do  with  this  woman  who  was  accused  of  stealing  the  child  ? "  I  am 
afraid  Lord  Aberdare  would  say  I  ought  to  have  sent  her  for  trial, 
(Lord  Aberdare  dissented)  but  I  did  not  do  so.  I  discharged  her, 
using  some  words  of  ordinary  kindness  to  her,  and,  for  the  first  time,  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  That  court  was  then  full  of  rough,  hard, 
coarse  men  and  women,  and  there  was  not  one  single  eye  dry  when  that 
woman  burst  into  tears  in  the  way  she  did.  May  I  ask  you  to  take  an 
example  from  that  woman.  She  saw  a  child  neglected,  in  suffering,  and 
constantly  in  tears  and  weeping  ;  she  left  her  home,  her  friends,  her  all 
to  take  care  of  that  child.    What  a  lesson  is  it  to  us  ! 

The  Rev.  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart  : — I  very  heartily  second  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Aberdare  for  presiding  on  this  occasion.  Lord 
Aberdare  has  not  yet  given  us  the  privilege  of  hearing  his  address,  but 
he  is  so  well-known,  and  has  been  known  for  so  many  years  for  his 
philanthropic  interest,  that  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  one  in  this 
assembly  who  will  not  heartily  support  this  resolution,  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  to  Lord  Aberdare  for  his  kindness  in  presiding  on  this 
interesting  occasion.    I  heartily  second  it. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Lord  Aberdare  : — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  are,  I  dare  say, 
aware  that  I  am  not  only  Chairman,  but  I  have  the  great  honour  of 
being  President  of  this  Institution,  and  I  daresay  many  of  you  are  also 
aware  that  during  the  last  year,  from  what  is  popularly  called  "  circum- 
stances over  which  I  had  no  control,"  I  have  been  prevented  from  being 
of  any  use  to  the  Society.  But  I  have  made  a  discovery,  at  once 
pleasant  and  humiliating,  that  the  Society  can  get  on  very  well  without 
its  President,  for  it  seems  to  me  from  the  report,  that  the  last  year  has 
been  one  of  unusually  good  work,  and  I  think  it  never  stood  higher  in. 
the  respect  and  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  this  city,  and  of  England, 
I  may  say.  There  is  one  way  of  judging  this, — by  the  amount  of  the 
pecuniary  support  it  receives,  because,  as  Mr.  Grundy  so  well  said, 
without  those  munitions  of  war  it  is  impossible  to  prosecute  any  great 
work.  Now  the  Society  is  thirty-two  years  old,  and  looking  back 
at  the  receipts  of  the  Society,  I  find  that  in  the  year  1858,  which  is  just 
thirty  years  ago,  the  receipts  of  the  Society  were  ^475.  I  find  a 
constantly  growing  amount  of  subscriptions  since,  which  I  think  I  may 
fairly  take  as  a  proof  of  the  growing  interest  of  society  in  the  Associa- 
tion, until  at  last,  in  1888,  it  has  reached  the  sum  of  ^9770,  the  largest 
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sum  that  has  ever  been  received,  except  in  one  year,  when  a  most 
generous  legacy  was  received  by  the  Society  from  the  lamented  Mr. 
George  Moore.   However,  you  will  have  observed,  and  those  who  read 
the  report  will  observe  that  there  are  still  appeals  for  larger  subscriptions, 
and  I  can  tell  you  with  the  most  absolute  sincerity  that  the  larger  the 
subscriptions  that  are  sent  us,  the  more  good  we  shall  be  able  to  do. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  connected  with  a  great  many 
Associations  of  not  exactly  the  same  character  as  this,  but  still  which 
have  had  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  our  fellow  creatures.  I 
have  been  President  or  Chairman  of  Committee,  and  am  so  still,  of 
several,  but  this  I  can  truly  say,  I  believe  none  are  doing  a  work  so 
valuable  and  important  as  that  in  which  this  Society  is  engaged. 
The   report  mentions,  among   other  interesting  facts,   that  Baron 
Huddleston,  in  a  charge  to  the  jury  the  other  day,  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  graver  forms  of  crime  were  diminishing  enormously,  and 
that  in  fact  they  are  only  about  half  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  in 
spite  of  increase  of  population  ;  and  he  attributed  that  to  the  better 
administration  of  justice  and  police.    I  think  we  must  go  much  deeper 
than  those  two  causes.     Good,  sensible,  and  firm  administration  of 
justice  is  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  importance  j  and  an  active  police, 
which  discovers,  checks,  and  even  prevents  crime  is  also  a  very  useful 
agent  in  the  suppression  of  crime  ;  but  for  how  many  years  the  growth 
of  crime  increased,  not  only  with  the  growth  of  population,  but  even 
out  of  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  population  ?  and  it  has  only  been 
of  late  years  that  the  tide  has  turned  the  other  way.    Now  there  has  not 
only   been  a   relative   diminution   of  crime  in  proportion   to  the 
population,  but  also  a  large  positive  one.    I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Bartley  that  perhaps  of  all  agencies  of  late  years,  the  Education  Act 
has  been  the  most  fertile  in  improvement,  not  simply  because  it  has 
■educated  in  a  moral,  and  I  hope  in  a  religious  manner,  a  large  number 
of  people,  but  because  it  has  laid  hold  of  the  very  class  we  are  dealing 
with,  and    given    them   an    education.      We   know  there  are  a 
i^rcat  number  of  causes  for  this  diminution  of  crime — emigration  and 
various  other  causes, — but  I  would  ask  you  for  a  moment  to  consider 
where  we  should  be  if  it  were  not  for  Institutions  such  as  ours. 
Where  should  we  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  certified  Reformatories  and 
Industrial  Schools,  as  well  as  the  other  schools  connected  with  societies 
like  this  ?    What  would  have  become  of  that  population  which  had  been 
to  school  and  run  to  waste  and  savagery  after  school  ?    These  children 
who  were  formerly  the  feeders  of  crime  from  whom  the  largest  portion 
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of  the  criminal  classes  has  sprung  would  have  been  in  enormously  greater 
numbers  than  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  gangs  of  thieving  children 
have  been  cleared  away.  Therefore  I  am  satisfied  that  without  Institu- 
tions like  this,  the  change  in  which  we  are  all  interested  as  Christian  and 
civilized  people  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place,  and  I  therefore 
attribute  a  large  share  indeed  in  this  good  work  to  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union.  Not  only  so,  but  Institutions  of  this  sort  direct  and 
encourage  people  of  every  rank  of  society  to  become  fellow-labourers. 
In  one  of  our  reports  it  was  calculated  that  in  this  country  of  England  no 
less  than  twenty-thousand  people  are  now  engaged  in  this  work.  When 
we  consider  what  an  enormous  agency  for  good  this  is,  and  how  the 
greatest  social  dangers  that  have  attended  our  modern  civilization  with 
the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  population,  have  been  successfully  met 
by  this  Institution  we  shall  see  how  important  an  organization  it  must  be. 

The  report  mentions  a  very  curious  fact.  It  says  that  when  these 
Homes,  and  the  useful  agencies  upon  which  Mr.  Bridge  has  just  now, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  matter,  dilated  with  so  much  touching  force, 
were  first  started,  there  were  always  a  great  number  of  poor  homeless 
children  about  only  too  glad  to  enter  them.  Now,  I  do  not  say  the 
streets  are  cleared  of  them,  but  owing  particularly  to  the  working  of  the 
Education  Act,  the  number  is  greatly  reduced  ;  but  there  is  a  residuum, 
a  very  dangerous  residuum,  to  deal  with.  It  is  found  now  that  the  young 
creatures  in  the  streets  are  not  exactly  the  class  so  easily  dealt  with  as 
they  were.  They  have  a  savage  independence  of  character ;  they 
hate  restraint ;  and  therefore  new  methods  of  dealing  with  them  must 
be  resorted  to,  and  I  have  a  perfect  faith  and  conviction  that  those  who 
administer  this  Society  will  be  equal  to  that  difficult  task. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  which  you  all  enjoyed, 
and  I  think  I  as  much  as  any  of  you,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Grundy,  so 
full  of  true  feeling,  of  wisdom,  and  of  kindly  humour,  it  was  insisted,  and 
properly  so,  that  the  greatest  agency  in  all  these  improvements  was  the 
agency  of  religion.  Mr.  Grundy  spoke  not  slightingly,  but  still  with 
something  approaching  to  it,  as  to  the  agency  of  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
making  people  better.  Now,  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury's  first  great 
effort  by  which  he  became  known  to  the  people  was  his  endeavour  to 
pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  to  prevent  men,  women,  and 
especially  children  from  working  in  mines.  No  such  Act  has  been 
passed  in  France  or  Belgium,  and  I  read  this  very  day  in  the  newspapers 
of  a  very  powerful  but  painful  novel  by  M.  Zola  entitled  "Germinal," 
which  deals  with  the  mining  population  of  France  and  Belgium,  and 
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which  caused  a  thrill  of  horror  such  as  that  described  in  the  life  of  Lori> 
Shaftesbury  as  having  penetrated  every  heart  in  England  when  he 
pictured  the  miseries  suffered  and  the  horrors  perpetrated  in  our  mines 
some  fifty  years  ago.  Well,  all  those  evils  that  we  can  imagine,  and  of  which 
we  have  read  of  in  England,  I  do  honestly  believe  are  existing  in  the 
countries  where  that  legislation  has  not  been  passed,  where  men,  women 
and  children,  especially  young  girls,  are  sent  to  work  in  the  dark  and  lonely 
caverns  underground,  subject  not  only  to  every  temptation  but  every  out- 
rage. But  see  what  legislation  has  done  in  England.  I  do  not  know 
whether  many  of  you  are  aware  of  the  work  done  by  M.  Laveleye,  the 
Belgian,  of  whom  I  may  say  that  of  all  the  writers  on  social  subjects, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  working  classes,  in  my  opinion  M.  Laveleye 
is  the  best  informed  and  wisest,  for  this  reason  that  he  made  a  study  of 
the  position  of  working  men  in  every  country  in  Europe.  I  met  him  some 
two  years  ago  at  the  house  of  an  excellent  man  who  worked  with 
me  on  the  Inquiry  into  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  and  whose 
recent  death  I  and  so  many  deplore,  I  refer  to  the  late  Lord 
Dalhousie.  M.  Laveleye  said  he  had  just  come  from  enquiring  into 
the  condition  of  our  mining  districts,  and  he  said  emphatically  that 
being  perfectly  familiar  with  the  social  position  of  all  classes  of  working 
men  in  every  country  in  Europe,  he  had  met  nothing  at  all  of  so  high, 
a  standard  as  the  mining  populations  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  the  counties  which,  among  others,  fifty  years  ago 
were  so  painfully  described  by  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury.  That 
shows  that  Acts  of  Parliament  if  wisely  drawn  and  administered,  can  do 
an  enormous  amount  of  good.  I  think,  however,  we  have  more  than 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  work  upon.  There  is  no  Act  of  Parliament  indeed 
required  for  many  of  the  operations  of  this  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union.  We  fill  up  the  gaps — and  there  are  many  gaps — which  are  left 
open  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Well  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  You  have 
heard  the  singing  of  these  young  people  ;  you  have  seen  their  bright  and 
interesting  faces  ;  and  your  imagination  must  have  gone  back  to  what 
their  earlier  years  were,  and  of  the  blessed  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  them.  I  do  not  know  of  any  argument  which  should  appeal  more 
strongly  in  favour  of  this  Institution  than  the  sight  of  these  boys  and  girls 
whom  you  see  before  you.  (Cheers) 

The  children  then  sang  "  Bright  and  Early"  (Anon),  "Good-night  in 
Summer"  (Beethoven),  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  the 
National  Anthem. 
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R.  Stockham,  of  the  East  London  Shoeblack 
Society,  has  been  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
violent  assault.  While  walking  in  Leman  Street, 
close  to  the  Home,  at  half-past  nine  in  the  evening, 
he  was  knocked  down  by  a  powerful  man,  who  attempted  to 
steal  his  watch,  but  succeeded  only  in  obtaining  the  chain. 

Her  Majesty's  Deputy-Inspector  paid  his  annual  visit  to 
the  Ardwick  Green  Industrial  School,  Manchester,  on  the  8th 
of  May,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Robertson,  examined 
all  the  classes.  Of  177  boys  presented,  there  were  96  per  cent, 
of  passes.  The  state  of  the  premises  and  the  health  of  the  boys 
was  also  favourably  reported  upon. 

The  appointment  of  Captain  Superintendent  of  the 
Liverpool  Training  Ship  "  Indefatigable "  becomes  vacant 
on  the  31st  of  July.  Written  applications  for  the  post 
must  be  sent  in  by  the  15th  of  June. 

Decrease  in  the  number  of  inmates  in  Reformatory  Schools 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  decrease  in  criminal  tendency  of  the 
young  people  for  whom  these  Institutions  were  established. 
There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  matter.  The  numbers 
may  be  reduced  by  the  committal  of  children  for  too  short 
periods,  or  by  the  refusal  upon  the  part  of  magistrates  to 
commit  to  these  Institutions. 

The  Durham  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  in  their 
last  annual  report,  mention  a  case  that  was  brought  under  their 
notice  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  who  was  sentenced  to  two  years 
in  a  Reformatory  School.  "  As  that  period  was  too  short  for 
the  efficient  training  of  a  boy  of  that  age,  the  Reformatory 
School  refused  to  receive  him,  and  as  we  had  no  power  either 
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to  extend  his  sentence,  or  to  commit  him  to  an  Industrial 
School,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  home  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Prison." 


A  woman  named  White  was  summoned  by  the  Cardiff 
School  Board  on  the  2nd  of  May,  for  neglecting  to  send  her  son, 
twelve  years  of  age,  to  school.  She  stated  that  the  boy  was  a 
drunkard.  His  stepfather  was  a  drunkard,  and  encouraged 
the  boy  to  drink  also.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  the 
child  was  brought  home  helpless  from  drink  ;  he  had  now 
a  love  for  it,  and  went  from  one  public-house  to  another 
begging  for  liquor,  and  he  rarely  returned  home  sober. 
The  bench  sent  him  to  the  Training  Ship  "Formidable"  for 
three  years. 


Stoke  Reformatory  has  lost  a  warm  and  valued  friend  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Sturge,  of  Birmingham,  which 
occurred  on  the  ist  of  May.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  he  founded  the  Stoke  Reformatory  for 
Boys  in  1853,  and  amongst  the  many  efforts  he  made  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  the  Reformatory  had  always  a 
large  share  in  his  interest  and  sympathy. 


Reformatory  Workers  who  may  be  visiting  the  Royal 
Academy,  should  not  fail  to  look  at  the  bust  of  the  late  Mr. 
T.  Barwick  Lloyd  Baker,  by  W.  S.  Frith. 


A  large  building  recently  erected  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue  as 
a  memorial  to  the  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  opened  on 
the  15th  of  May  by  the  Countess  of  Jersey.  The  house  will 
take  the  place  of  the  Boys'  Refuge  and  Home  for  Working 
Boys,  in  Great  Queen  Street,  both  of  which  are  now  closed. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  find  accommodation  in  this  new  building 
for  the  Ashley  Club  and  Institute,  where  "  old  boys  "  who  have 
passed  through  the  Homes  of  the  National  Refuges  may  meet 
after  their  day's  work  is  over  and  spend  a  cheerful  and 
profitable  evening. 
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HE  Tasmanian  News  of  the  28th  of  March  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  of  the  celebration  of  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Boys'  Training  School.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Longmore, 
was  formerly  the  superintendent  of  the  Dumfries  Industrial 
School ;  and  particulars  of  the  opening  of  the  Institution  near  Hobart 
Town  was  given  in  this  Journal  of  November,  1884. 

A  Power  for  Good. 

Away  out  at  the  Cascades  is  one  of  the  brightest,  most  compact,  and  best  regu- 
lated of  our  public  institutions — the  Boys'  Training  School.  Those  who  knew 
the  place  of  old,  mark  with  keen  satisfaction  the  wonderful  change  that  has  been  there 
effected.  The  once  cheerless  walls  and  neglected  surroundings  are  now  bright  and 
tidy,  evidencing  what  energy  and  moderate  expenditure  can  accomplish.  Comfortable 
dormitories,  excellent  class  rooms  and  work-shops  ;  a  spacious  playground,  with  a 
substantial  shelter  from  the  elements  ;  well  enclosed  paddocks,  soon  to  be  irrigated  ; 
a  fruitful  garden,  convenient  outbuildings,  and  numerous  other  advantages,  all  are  to 
be  found  on  a  spot  once  falling  into  decay.  Four  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
the  Training  School  was  established,  and  last  evening  saw  the  commemoration  of  its 
fourth  anniversary.  By  eight  o'clock  the  hall,  which  had  been  elaborately  decorated 
with  banners,  mottoes,  festoons  of  evergreens,  and  Chinese  lamps,  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing by  an  interested  audience,  presided  over  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  (Hon.  B. 
Stafford  Bird),  who  made  a  genial  and  acceptable  chairman.  Punctual  to  the 
hour  the  lads,  thirty-eight  in  number,  appeared  on  the  miniature  platform,  looking 
the  picture  of  health  and  buoyancy,  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  sang  the  opening 
hymn,  "Scatter  seeds  of  kindness" — so  suggestive  and  appropriate — was  truly 
refreshing.  With  precision  and  zest  the  entertainment  was  gone  through  without  a 
single  hitch,  and  none  appeared  to  enjoy  it  more  thoroughly  than  the  young  per- 
formers themselves.  The  programme  was  as  follows  : — Song,  "  Hard  times  come 
again  no  more;"  recitation,  "Three  cheers  for  Tasmania;"  recitation  (10  boys), 
"The  village  blacksmith;"  song,  "Catch  the  sunshine;"  humorous  dialogue 
{4  boys),  "  The  most  miserable  man  on  earth  ;  "  song,  "  Get  up  early  ;  "  recitation 
(10  boys),  "  When  I'm  a  man  ;  "  humorous  dialogue  (3  boys),  "  Where's  the  differ- 
ence ;  "  hymn,  "Dare  to  be  a  Daniel;"  song,  "Who  is  a  brave  man,  who;" 
recitation,  "  The  wreck  of  the  Hesperus  ;  "  song  and  chorus,  "  Little  sister's  gone  to 
sleep  ;  "  humorous  dialogue,  "  Leaving  school  ;  "  song.  "  Ever  to  the  right  ;  "  recita- 
tion (10  boys),  "  The  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade;"  dialogue  (3  boys),  "British 
slaves  ;  "  song,  "  Drive  the  nail ;  "  recitation  (10  boys),  "  Little  by  little  ;  "  recitation 
(5  boys),  "Australia;"  song,  "March  of  the  men  of  Harlech."  At  the  close 
Mr.  Bird  made  a  few  well-chosen  remarks,  stating  that  he  was  sure  everyone  in  the 
room  felt  as  he  did — very  much  gratified  at  the  entertainment  provided  by  the  boys. 
(Applause.)  The  way  the  lads  had  sung  and  recited  reflected  the  highest  credit  on 
their  instructor,  Mr.  Longmore  ;  and  when  it  was  remembered  what  such  boys 
usually  were  they  would,  he  felt  sure,  recognise  the  difficulties  which  a  teacher  had  to 
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overcome,  and  award  him  all  the  more  credit  for  his  success.  The  spirit  the  boys 
had  shown,  the  energy  they  had  displayed,  and  the  success  they  had  achieved  were 
alike  creditable  to  their  intelligence  and  perseverance.  They  had  given  proof  that 
they  were  not  wanting  in  mental  ability,  and  also  that  they  possessed  powers,  which, 
with  proper  training  and  encouragement,  would  fit  them  for  any  position  in  life. 
Turning  to  the  boys,  Mr.  Bird  advised  them  to  do  their  best  in  everything  they 
undertook,  and  help  each  other  to  be  good  and  noble  in  every  way,  so  that  it  might 
be  said  of  them  when  they  left  the  school  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  institution  in 
every  way.  (Cheers.)  His  Worship  the  Mayor,  in  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Miss  Young  for  presiding  at  the  piano,  expressed  the  very  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  he  felt  in  being  present,  and  counselled  the  lads  to  remember  the  words 
they  had  been  singing- 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Had  earned  a  night's  repose. 
The  vote  was  passed  by  acclamation.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Dobbie,  a 
similar  compliment  was  paid  to  the  Chairman.  Mr.  Bird,  in  acknowledging  the 
same,  called  upon  the  lads  to  give  three  ringing  cheers  for  the  Superintendent,  which 
were  lustily  given.  A  like  ovation  having  greeted  the  Chairman,  the  pleasant  annual 
reunion  fittingly  closed  with  "  God  save  the  Queen." 



ISLINGTON   SHOEBLACK  BRIGADE. 

On  the  8th  of  May  H.M.  Inspector  visited  this  School  and  reported  "  The  boys 
are  in  capital  order  and  evidently  take  an  interest  in  the  lessons.  The  results  of  the 
examination,  under  the  circumstances,  are  creditable  to  all  concerned."  A  grant  of 
£14  12s.  has  been  since  received  from  the  Education  Department. 


ENTERTAINMENT  TO   THE   NORTH-WEST  LONDON 
SHOEBLACK  BRIGADE. 

On  the  5th  April,  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Doyle,  M.A.,  gave  the  boys  his  annual  tea  and 
entertainment  to  the  Shoeblacks'  Home,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W.  For  many  years  this 
gentleman  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  boys  of  this  Home,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  is  always  received  shows  that  they  fully  appreciate  his  kindness.  Having 
partaken  of  an  excellent  tea,  the  boys  and  their  friends  were  addressed  in  a  few  well 
chosen  remarks  by  C.  C.  BlRCH,  Esq.,  who  specially  pointed  out  how  pleased  he  was 
to  be  present  on  the  evening  of  their  examination  by  the  Government  Education 
Department,  when  they  had  given  so  satisfactory  an  account  of  themselves.  Although 
having  passed  through  a  long  and  trying  winter,  the  boys  had  attended  their  evening 
school  fairly  well.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  reading  to  them  the  Inspector's  report, 
which  stated  : — 

Third  Standard,  1 1  presented — 9  passed  in  reading,  7  in  writing,  7  in  arithmetic, 
3  in  English,  and  6  in  Geography. 

Fourth  Standard,  7  presented — 7  passed  in  reading,  5  in  writing,  5  in  arithmetic, 
in  English,  and  4  in  Geography. 

Fifth  Standard,  2  presented — 2  passed  in  reading,  1  in  writing,  2  in  arithmetic,  1 
in  English,  and  I  in  geography. 

Sixth  Standard,  2  presented — 2  passed  in  reading,  I  in  writing,  I  in  arithmetic,  I 
in  English)  and  i  in  Geography. 

Seventh  Standard,  I  presented  and  passed  in  all  five  subjects. 

The  conduct  and  attention  of  the  boys  has  been  good. 

Mr.  BlRCH  then  introduced  Professor  KCENIG,  who  for  nearly  two  hours  amused 
and  interested  the  boys. 
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MR.  T.  L.  Murray  Browne,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Cheshire  and  Carnarvon 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  writing  to  the  "Bristol  Times"  says  : 
"  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  newspaper  report  of  some  observations  which 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Matthew  in  opening  the  recent 
Bristol  Assizes,  upon  long  and  short  sentences  of  imprisonment.  So  far  as  I  gather, 
his  lordship  appears  to  have  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  long  sentences  in  cases 
of  minor  offences,  even  where  the  offender  had  been  frequently  convicted  on 
previous  occasions.  The  only  report  which  I  have  seen  is  very  short,  and,  I  should 
suppose,  inadequate.  As  it  stands,  it  would  almost  seem  that  his  lordship's 
observations  were  tantamount  to  saying  that  a  man  might  go  on  stealing  as  long  as 
he  liked,  provided  he  confined  himself  to  small  thefts — in  other  words,  that  he 
might  pillage  the  poor,  whose  property  is  of  trifling  value,  so  long  as  he  did  not 
seriously  incommode  the  rich,  who  alone  possess  valuable  property.  It  is  obvious  that 
Mr.  Justice  Matthew  could  not  have  said,  or  intended  to  say,  such  as  this.  And  I 
will,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  proceed  to  consider  the  general  question  of 
progressive  sentences,  as  they  are  called,  without  further  reference  to  his  lordship — 
except  thus  far.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  too  great  deference  is  sometimes 
shown  to  the  opinions  of  Her  Majesty's  judges  upon  this  point  of  sentencing.  The 
judges  are  men  whom  it  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  praise.  But  sentencing  is 
exactly  the  point  upon  which,  as  a  rule,  they  know  the  least.  They  have  not 
usually  been  criminal  lawyers  before  their  elevation  to  the  bench.  Even  where  they 
have  been  such,  their  knowledge  of  criminals  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  looking 
at  them  in  the  dock — much  as  a  man  looks  at  a  beasl  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
Few  of  them  have  any  real  knowledge  of  the  criminal  classes,  or  even  of  those 
poorer  classes  whose  members  are  tempted  to  become  criminals.  Now  the  object 
of  a  sentence,  I  presume,  is  not  to  please  the  judge,  but  to  stop  crime — to  punish, 
and  if  possible  reform,  the  immediate  offender,  and  to  deter  others.  What 
sentences  are  best  suited  to  produce  this  effect  is  a  question  which  is  surely  better 
estimated  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  criminal  and  tempted  classes  than  by 
those  who  are  conversant  mainly  with  their  brother  judges  and  barristers. 

The  principle  of  progressive  sentences,  i.e.,  sentences  which  (all  things  being  duly 
taken  into  account)  progress  in  severity  with  each  repeated  conviction,  was  always 
advocated  by  my  late  uncle,  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  of  Hardwicke — a  name  almost 
as  well  known  in  America  as  in  Europe,  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  crime. 
And  the  majority  of  those  who  have  carefully  studied  this  subject,  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  have  agreed  with  him.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add  that  my  own 
limited  experience,  both  as  a  magistrate  and,  for  25  years,  a  manager  of  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  is  entirely  on  the  same  side.  It  is  most  difficult  to  know 
how  to  help  a  man,  who,  on  (say)  a  fourth  conviction  for  felony,  gets  a  sentence  of 
only  three  months'  imprisonment.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  will  mend  his 
ways  ;  and,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  has  not  yet  met  with  a  judge  who  will  make 
him  do  so.  The  amount  which  he  has  succeeded  in  stealing,  on  any  particular 
occasion,  hardly  enters  into  the  question.    Surely,  Sir,  progressive  sentences  are 
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only  common  sense.  If  a  man  has  again  and  again  had  three  months  imprisonment 
for  stealing,  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  giving  him  three  months'  yet  another  time  ? 
Either  give  him  nothing  at  all  or  else  a  long  sentence.  There  may  be  something  to 
be  said  for  giving  him  nothing ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  find  anything  to  say  in 
favour  of  giving  him  another  short  sentence.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  a  course  which 
has  already  been  tried  again  and  again,  and  has  failed.  Give  him  seven  years'  penal 
servitude,  and  experience  shows  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  will  reform  him. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  it  is  merciful  to  the  offender  to  pass  a  short 
sentence.  In  the  case  of  a  first  conviction,  it  may  be  so  ;  but  where  the  criminal 
has  been  repeatedly  convicted,  a  short  sentence  seems  to  me  to  be  simply  cruelty. 
In  such  a  case  you  have  a  man  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  leading  a  criminal, 
depraved,  vicious  life.  He  is  convicted.  The  judge  has  now  the  power  of  changing 
his  life— at  any  rate,  of  trying  to  do  so.  Is  it  mercy  or  cruelty  to  pass  a  short 
sentence,  which  will  surely  send  him  back  to  steal  again  ?  If  it  is  merciful  to  the 
criminal,  it  is  certainly  not  merciful  to  the  honest,  upon  whom  he  preys,  and  upon 
whom,  apparently,  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  prey,  so  long  as  he  takes  care  not  to  steal 
too  much  at  any  one  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  mischief  does  not  stop  here.  Such  a  man  is  a  ringleader  of 
others  and  a  tempter  of  the  innocent.  But,  Sir,  if  the  mischief  does  not  stop,  it  is 
time  I  should  do  so.  There  is  much,  very  much,  yet  to  say  ;  but  I  have  already 
taken  up  too  much  of  your  space." 

  >   

CHEAP   BOOTS   FOR   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  City  of  London  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  15th  of  May, 
Mr.  H.Lobb,  C.C.,  asked  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  well-made  leather  boots,  with 
hobnails  and  tips,  were  supplied  by  the  contractors  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  shoes  at  the 
Central  District  Schools  at  Hanwell  at  sixpence  per  pair,  and  whether  the  same  boots 
were  sent  to  the  same  contractors  to  be  repaired  at  a  cost  of  is.  8d.  per  pair? — The 
Chairman  (Mr.  A.  Lyon)  replied  that  this  was  the  case.  The  boots  were  certainly 
supplied  at  far  below  cost  price,  and  this  was  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  contract 
system.  About  300  pairs  of  boys'  boots  were  supplied  in  the  course  of  the  year  at 
this  price,  and  a  smaller  number  of  girls'  boots.  The  committee  had  ordered  that  no- 
more  of  these  boots  should  be  sent  to  be  repaired,  but  that  new  boots  should  be 
supplied  when  necessary. — Mr.  M.  J.  Lindsey  said  this  was  exactly  the  way  to  fill  the 
workhouses,  for  the  boots  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  very  blood  and  bones  of  the  poor 
unfortunate  workpeople  who  made  them.  It  was  the  clearest  case  of  "sweating"  he 
had  ever  heard  of,  and  he  trusted  the  Board  would  never  adopt  the  principle  of 
accepting  the  lowest  tenders  unless  they  knew  that  the  articles  could  be  produced  at 
a  fair  profit  on  the  price  charged.  The  present  disclosure  was  simply  scandalous. — 
Daily  News. 
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NDER  date,  Toronto,  May  14,  through  Reuter's  Agency,  the  Daily  News 


\J     publishes  the  following  : — 

"  The  immigration  question  is  exciting  much  attention  owing  to  the  recent  heavy 
arrivals  and  strong  protests  which  are  being  made  in  the  Toronto  Press  against  a 
certain  class  of  immigrants,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom  are  unacquainted  with 
a  trade,  and  arrive  in  a  perfectly  destitute  condition.  When  not  immediately 
employed,  they  suffer  great  hardships,  there  being  no  adequate  accommodation  for 
such  persons.  Bitter  complaints  have  been  made  to  reporters  and  in  letters  to  the 
newspapers  by  recent  arrivals  that  they  were  induced  to  come  out  by  means  of  gross 
misrepresentations,  and  the  Salvation  Army  and  charitable  persons  have  endeavoured 
to  ameliorate  their  condition  by  gifts  of  food  and  clothing.  The  Mail  protests 
strongly  against  the  English  immigration  system  as  at  present  carried  out,  and 
complains  that  Canada  is  made  the  dumping  ground  by  English  philanthropists  and 
others  for  the  scourings  of  the  London  East-end  slums.  It  draws  attention  to  the 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  country  in  assimilating  the  diseased  offspring  of  English 
paupers,  and  concludes  a  leader  upon  the  subject  as  follows  :  "  The  present  system 
works  cruel  injustice  not  only  to  the  immigrants,  but  also  to  the  Canadian  labourers 
and  taxpayers.  In  fact,  it  is  an  outrage  on  all,  and  should  not  quietly 
be  borne.' " 

A  telegram  of  two  days'  later  date  adds  : — 

"  With  reference  to  the  destitute  immigrants  at  Toronto,  it  is  officially  explained 
that  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  usual  arrived  in  Canada  by  the  April  steamers. 
All  found  employment  with  the  exception  of  some  unsuitable  immigrants  from  the 
East  of  London  and  provincial  towns,  who  were  without  means  to  pay  their  railway 
fare  or  to  provide  food.  Assistance  was,  however,  furnished  by  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Governments,  and  by  charitable  persons  food  was  supplied  to  those  who 
were  absolutely  destitute,  and  they  were  conveyed  into  the  country  districts  where 
work  could  be  found  for  them.  This  has  relieved  the  congestion  at  Toronto.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  only  farmers,  farm  labourers,  and  domestic  servants  are  required  in 
any  numbers,  the  demand  for  mechanics,  general  labourers,  and  navvies  not  being  so- 
great  as  to  warrant  any  encouragement  being  given  to  people  of  those  classes  to 
emigrate,  unless  proceeding  to  join  friends.  All  intending  emigrants  are  strongly 
advised  to  consult  the  Canadian  Government  Agents  in  Great  Britain  before  taking 
their  passages.  If  encouraged  to  go  out,  they  should  in  every  case  possess  sufficient 
money  to  pay  their  railway  fares  in  Canada,  and  to  provide  board  and  lodging  until 
they  procure  work,  as  the  Government  ceased  some  time  ago  to  furnish  any  assistance 
for  these  purposes. 


"  Eight  in  a  hundred  of  the  upper  classes  die  in  their  first  year  ;  thirty-two  in  a 
hundred  is  the  average  for  those  on  the  lower  and  lowest  ranges  of  the  social  ladder. — 
Some  wrongs  of  Children  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley. 
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6o0b-nig{jt  in  Summer. 


Words  by  Horace  G.  Groser,  from  "The  Child's  Own  Poetry  Book,"  by 
permission  of  the  Sunday  School  Union. 
dolce.  _  Beethoven. 
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1.  flowers  that  in    the  morning  stood   With  fa  -  ces  smil  -  ing  bright,  Now 

2.  see    Thy  care  for  trees  and  flowers,  And  I  would  learn  a  -  right  To 
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1.  droop  and  nod  their  drowsy  heads    And  dream  till  morn-ing  light, 

2.  trust  Thee  when,  by  darkness  hid,     The  sun     is   out     of  sight ; 
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1.  I      am    tired  and  sleep  -  y  too,   And  fain  would  say  "Good-night  !  " 

2.  like  the  flowers,to  close  my  eyes,  Nor  fear     to    say  "Good-night  !  " 
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ORD  KINNAIRD  presided  at  the  eighty-first 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  London  Female  Peniten- 
tiary held  at  191,  High  Street,  Stoke  Newington 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  June. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  Guardian 
Asylum,  21,  Old  Ford  Road,  Bethnal  Green,  will  in  future  be 
the  Probational  Home  in  connection  with  the  London 
Female  Penitentiary. 


Colonel  Inglis,  H.M.  Inspector,  visited  the  Bute  Certified 
Industrial  School  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  made  the  following 
report  : — 

"  I  have  paid  the  school  a  surprise  visit,  and  have  found  all  going  on  well,  and 
the  premises  in  good  order.  The  report  on  the  general  conduct  during  the  past 
year  is  very  satisfactory,  and  good  discipline  appears  to  have  been  maintained  with 
very  little  punishment.  I  have  found  that  school-room  work  has  been  thoroughly 
well  attended  to.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  writing  in  all  the  classes. 
How  such  results  can  be  obtained  with  such  a  small  teaching  staff  I  can  scarcely 
understand.  Mr.  Milne  certainly  ought  to  have  some  assistance.  A  system  of 
marks  would  help  much,  and  if  it  carried,  as  it  should,  some  small  money  value, 
would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  children.  We  find  something  of  the  sort 
in  most  schools.  The  school  is  doing  good  work,  but  it  would  be  more  efficient, 
and  be  carried  on  far  more  easily,  if  it  ceased  to  be  a  mixed  school.  I  have  been 
much  pleased  with  my  visit." 

Under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Joseph  Bailey,  the  third 
triennial  dinner  on  behalf  of  the  Herefordshire  Working  Boys' 
Home  and  Certified  Industrial  School,  was  given  at  the  Green 
Dragon  Hotel,  Hereford,  on  the  24th  of  May*  Ninety-three 
bright  lads  from  the  Home  filed  round  the  room  after  dinner  to 
the  strains  of  their  fife  and  drum  band.  Owing  to  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  addition  of  the  new  wing  completed  last  year, 
the  Institution  was  about  £430  in  debt,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  state  that  the  donations  announced  at  the  dinner 
cleared  off  nearly  half  that  amount.  Interesting  addresses 
were  given  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Levason,  (Honorary 
Secretary),  and  others. 

No.  cxciii. — July,  1888. 
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Ninety-five  women,  varied  in  age,  social  position  and 
character,  have  been  induced,  during  the  past  year,  to  seek  the 
shelter  and  assistance  of  the  Prison  Gate  Mission  for  Women, 
of  Belfast.  The  Mayor,  Sir  J.  H.  P.  Hallett,  took  the  Chair 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  the  29th  of  May,  at  Clarence  Place 
Hall,  and  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  work  were  given 
by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  the  Rev.  D.  K.  Mitchell. 

The  Council  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  have 
decided  to  offer  to  all  their  Officers  and  Missionaries  to  pay 
half  their  premiums  for  deferred  annuities  according  to  the 
table  on  page  18  of  the  January  number  of  this  Journal. 

Mr.  Bovis,  the  resident  Secretary  of  the  National  Industrial 
Home  for  Crippled  Boys,  who  has  been  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  paralysis,  is  now  slowly  recovering. 

Seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  exiles 
were  sent  to  Siberia  in  1887.  The  average  yearly  number 
sent  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  17,906. 

Mr.  E.  Horth,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Herefordshire 
Industrial  School,  is  recovering  from  a  serious  illness,  the  result 
of  over-work. 

 >  mtm  <  

NOTES  ON  EMIGRATION. 


R.  T.,  writing  from  Toronto  to  the  "  Daily  News,"  says  :  "You  would  be  doing 
a  great  good  if  you  would  repeat  the  cry  of  warning  we  have  sent  you  so  often  : 
Canada  does  want  agricultural  emigrants  ;  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  lands 
in  the  great  North-west  waiting  for  the  husbandman  to  till  the  soil.  There,  many 
thousands  may  find  happy  homes.  But  Canada  does  not  want  the  mechanic,  the 
man  of  no  trade,  or  the  pauper.  The  market  for  the  mechanic  is  already  full,  the 
man  of  no  trade  is  not  wanted,  while  the  pauper  is  to  be  excluded  by  legislation. 
The  United  States  have  already  taken  this  step,  and  the  Dominion  Government  will 
no  doubt  speedily  make  similar  regulations.  It  is  looked  upon  as  outrageous  that 
Canada  should  be  treated  as  a  dumping  ground  for  paupers  and  the  indigent  poor  of 
the  Old  World  ;  and  public  opinion  here  has  about  made  up  its  mind  that  it  must  be 
stopped  at  once.  The  trade  unions  are  moving  in  the  matter,  and  they  will  have  a 
great  meeting  the  coming  week  to  discuss  the  question,  when  some  very  strong 
resolutions  will  no  doubt  be  passed." 
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Few  faces  are  more  familiar 
to  the  general  body  of  workers 
in  Reformatory  and  Preventive 
Institutions  than  that  of  Mr. 
George  Hanbury.  He  became 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Re- 
formatory and  Refuge  Union  in 
1867  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Mr.  Robert  Culling  Hanbury. 
In  1886  he  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee. 
In  1876  he  founded  the  Re- 
formatory and  Refuge  Union 
Provident  and  Benevolent  Fund, 
which  has  already  assisted  up- 
wards of  seventy  officers  of 
Reformatories    and  Industrial 


MR.  GEORGE  HANBURY.  Schools.    He  was  Chairman  of 

the  Female  Mission  Committee 
for  twenty  years,  during  which  period  the  staff  of  Missionaries  was 
increased  from  two  to  twenty-two,  and  he  was  rarely  absent  from  the 
Committee  Meetings.  He  also  founded  the  Cripples'  Nursery, 
now  situate  at  Park  Place,  Regent's  Park,  with  a  Branch  at 
Margate,  and  more  recently  the  Paddington  Children's  Hospital. 
For  a  long  time  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of 
the  Boys'  Refuge  Certified  Industrial  School,  and  the  North 
West  London  Shoeblack  Society.  On  several  occasions  he  has 
invited  the  managers  and  officers  of  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  to  his  private  residence,  either  in  Portman-square  for  con- 
ference or  at  his  beautiful  country  seat  at  Blythewood,  Maidenhead,  for 
a  summer  day's  enjoyment.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  he  has,  during 
the  past  year,  felt  obliged,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health,  to 
relinquish  much  of  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union,  of  which,  however,  he  still  remains  a  Vice-President. 
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THE    MANAGEMENT    OF   REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS 

FOR  GIRLS. 


PAPER  on  this  subject,  containing  many  useful  thoughts 
and  practical  suggestions,  was  read  at  a  recent  con- 
ference by  Miss  Nicoll,  who  has  had  the  management 
of  the  largest  Girls'  Reformatory  in  England  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  In  one  part  of  her  paper  she  gives  a 
strong  confirmation  to  the  statements  made  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  and  commented  upon  by  Lord 
Aberdare,*  that  a  lower  and  more  difficult  type  of  young  person  is 
now  being  dealt  with  in  these  institutions,  and  by  Reformatory  workers 
generally  than  was  reached  some  years  ago.  She  remarks  that  since  the 
passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  "a  great  change  has 
gradually  been  made  in  the  character  and  age  of  the  inmates  of  our 
Reformatories  on  admission."  "Young  persons  are  of  much  more 
hardened  character  than  before."  It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  wondered 
at  if  the  success  of  Reformatories  is  not  so  marked  as  it  was  when  they 
were  first  instituted.  We  are,  however,  unprepared  to  accept  Miss 
Nicoll's  conclusion  that  if  the  above  facts  were  duly  recognised 
Reformatories  would  soon  become  altogether  State  Institutions  like 
prisons.  Whatever  success  has  attended  Reformatory  efforts  in  the 
past  has  been  generally  acknowledged  to  be,  in  a  large  measure,  due 
to  the  voluntary  character  of  the  work  associated  as  it  is  with  Govern- 
ment inspection  and  subsidy.  The  work  must  ever  be  in  the  first  place 
religious  and  then  disciplinary.  Deprive  it  of  its  voluntary  manage- 
ment and  there  is  little  guarantee  that  the  principle  of  action  will  not 
be  reversed.  There  may  be  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  religious 
motive  has  sunk  too  much  into  the  background  under  the  present 
system,  it  would  be  sure  to  hold,  at  best,  but  a  secondary  position  if 
Reformatories  were  made  State  Institutions;  and  the  study  of  indi- 
vidual character,  supplemented  by  the  kindly  personal  interest  in  the 
young  people  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  to  which  so  much  of  the 
past  success  must  be  attributed,  would  be  altogether  extinguished. 

Officers. 

With  most  of  Miss  Nicoll's  observations  under  this  heading  we 
heartily  concur.  There  must  be  few  who  have  had  any  experience  in 
the  work,  whether  as  members  of  committees  or  more  actively  as 
managers,  who  have  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  officers  are  as 
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difficult  to  manage  as  the  boys  or  girls,  and  that  efficient  officers  are 
very  scarce.  Miss  Nicoll  gives  the  following  as  her  experience  : — 
"  I  have  had  officers  teaching  the  girls  with  a  soft  amiability  without 
firmness,  who  generally  brought  themselves  into  contempt  and  made  no 
progress  in  the  reformation  of  the  inmates.  I  have  also  had  others 
unbending  and  unsympathizing,  who  only  hardened  the  character  of 
the  girls  in  their  vices.  She  who  would  reap  success  must  have  the 
happy  tact  to  combine  both  qualities  with  an  inflexible  spirit  of  justice." 

It  is  added  that  officers  ought  to  be  well  educated,  and,  at  least,  of 
the  same  standard  as  board  school  head  mistresses.  "  The  more 
socially,  up  to  a  certain  point,  they  are  above  their  pupils  the  better. 
Mental  refinement  has  a  wonderfully  reforming  effect." 

Miss  Nicoll  is  of  opinion  that  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years  a 
new  staff  of  under  officers  is  always  desirable,  the  change,  of  course, 
being  gradual,  and  that  punishment,  unless  in  a  very  mild  degree,  ought 
never  to  be  entrusted  to  them.  There  will,  probably,  be  much 
divergence  of  opinion  amongst  managers  on  these  last  two  points,  not  a 
few  holding  to  the  view  that  no  exception  should  be  made  as  regards 
permitting  under  officers  to  punish  ;  and  the  necessity  of  always  making 
a  change  of  staff  every  four  years  being  hardly  recognised  by  managers 
generally. 

We  are  told  that  the  officers  should  be  sufficient  in  numbers  ;  but 
Miss  Nicoll  does  not  say  what  she  considers  sufficiency  of  number. 
We  believe  that  one  officer  to  every  five  or  six  girls  in  a  Reformatory  is 
essential  to  good  management,  which  implies  constant  supervision  in 
dormitory,  school,  workroom  and  playground.  If  this  is  neglected 
bad  language  and  quarrelling  will  prevail,  and  past  experiences  will  be 
unfolded  by  the  new  comers  and  the  more  vicious. 

Size  of  Reformatory  Schools. 
As  one  result  of  the  writer's  experience,  and  in  view  of  the  change 
above  referred  to,  in  the  class  of  girls  now  sent  to  Reformatory  Schools, 
she  has  been  led  to  see  that  the  nearer  they  can  be  assimilated  in  size 
and  management  to  well  regulated  homes  the  greater  will  be  the  success 
of  the  average  superintendent.  Small  Reformatories  for  girls,  at  least, 
are,  therefore,  to  be  desired.  It  is  recommended  that  schools  in  which 
more  than  twenty  girls  are  received  should  be  divided  into  three 
grades  or  divisions.  Grade  I.  for  the  newly  admitted,  and  promotion 
to  grades  II.  and  III.  to  be  by  good  conduct  only,  such  conduct  to  be 
tested  by  a  system  of  daily  marks.  The  three  grades  to  be  kept 
altogether  apart  from  each  other. 
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A  Mark  System. 
The  following  system  is  given  by  Miss  Nicoll,  being  the  result  of 
considerable  experience,  and  having  been  drawn  up  with  much  care. 
It  has  proved  to  be  very  effective. 

1.  — Every  Girl  who  shall  conduct  herself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Officers  shall  be  entitled  to  have  Six  Good  Conduct  Marks  per  day 
placed  to  her  credit  in  a  book  which  shall  be  kept  for  the  purpose  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, viz.  : 

\  Two  Marks  for  General  Good  Conduct. 
On  Week-Days  i      ,,       ,,     ,,  Needle,  Laundry,  or  Housework. 
(      ,,       ,,     ,,  School  Work. 

On  Sundays      {  Three    "     "  General  Good  Conduct. 

\     ,,       ,,     ,,  School  Work  and  Good  Behaviour  in  Church. 

2.  — Any  Girl  misconducting  herself  by  disobedience  of  Rules  or  Orders,  Idleness, 
or  in  any  other  way,  shall  forfeit  a  part  or  whole  of  her  Good  Conduct  Marks  for 
that  day,  and  shall  also  be  liable,  if  the  Superintendent  thinks  fit,  to  have  a  deduction 
made  from  those  she  has  previously  gained. 

3.  — The  Register  of  Marks  shall  be  made  up  weekly,  and  a  copy  of  it  shall  be  kept 
hung  up  in  the  Schoolroom. 

4.  — Every  Girl  who  has  been  in  the  School  for  six  months,  and  has  conducted 
herself  satisfactorily,  shall  be  entitled  to  Mark  Money  on  the  following  scale  : — 

Girls  having  lost  no  Mark  during  the  Week    ...       ..."        ..  ...  3d. 

Girls  having  lost  not  more  than  Four  Marks  during  the  Week  ...  2d. 

Girls  having  lost  not  more  than  Eight  Marks  during  the  Week  ...  id. 

Girls  having  lost  more  than  Eight  Marks  during  the  Week  ...  ...  Nil. 

5.  — Monitors,  and  all  in  posts  of  trust,  shall  be  entitled  to  Mark  Money  at  the 
rate  of  from  Threepence  to  Sixpence  a  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent. 

6.  — A  reward  in  Money,  Books,  or  Dress  Material,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Superintendent,  shall  be  given  at  the  end  of  every  six  months  to  every  Girl  who 
shall  have  maintained  her  position  in  Grade  I.  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  time, 
provided  she  has  never  been  below  Grade  II. 

7.  — The  money  gained  by  any  Girl  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Superintendent ;  and  at  some  time  before  she  leaves  the  School  the 
balance  standing  in  her  name  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent,  either  be 
handed  to  her  or  placed  to  her  credit  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  her  Bank 
Book  being  in  that  case  handed  to  her  when  she  leaves. 

8.  — At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  School,  Girls  who  have  left  the  School  for 
situations,  on  producing  Certificates  of  Good  Character  from  their  employers,  or 
being  respectably  married,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Reward  of 

Fifteen  Shillings  for  the  First  Year. 
Twenty       ,,  ,,      Second  ,, 

Twenty-five,,  ,,      Third  ,, 

9.  — Monitors  and  those  in  places  of  trust  shall  be  distinguished  by  a  modified 
uniform  or  some  other  mark  of  office,  and  shall  be  allowed  from  time  to  time  such 
indigencies  as  the  Superintendent  may  think  fit. 

Dormitories. 

Large  dormitories  are  condemned  as  productive  of  much  evil,  a 
separate  cubicle  for  each  girl  being  desirable  in  a  model  Reformatory. 

Education. 

The  standard  of  education  Miss  Nicoll  thinks  should  be  raised, 
the  Inspectors  at  present  only  taking  up  to  the  5th.  As  regards 
religious  instruction,  while  fully  recognizing  the  value  of  external  aid 
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from  the  clergy,  she  rightly  insists  upon  the  importance  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, who  desires  the  highest  good  of  her  charge,  taking  a  direct 
personal  interest  in  this  part  of  the  training,  not  resting  content  with 
imparting  a  bare  outline  of  facts,  but  with  perseverance  and  earnestness 
striving  to  impress  their  spiritual  meaning  and  to  show  the  influence 
which  true  religion  exercises  on  every  act  of  life. 

Miss  Nicoll  also  attaches  much  importance  to  physical  education. 
This,  she  says,  should  never  be  neglected,  "  and  should  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  training  of  the  girls.  Many  of  them  on  admission  are  badly 
developed,  with  high  shoulders,  hooped  backs,  and  stiff  joints,  some- 
times very  distorted  without  any  absolute  defect.  To  remedy  this,  in 
fact  to  bring  all  to  a  healthier  or  proper  state  for  future  usefulness,  a 
course  of  gymnastics,  with  lessons  three  times  a  week,  each  of  about  an 
hour's  duration,  ought  to  be  part  of  the  regular  training." 

Clothing. 

This  subject  the  writer  thinks  has  not  received  as  much  attention  on 
the  part  of  managers  as  it  deserves.  She  adds  : — "  It  ought  to  be 
warm,  durable,  and  becoming.  It  has  always  been  my  practice,  while 
of  course  adhering  to  a  general  uniform,  to  admit  of  small  divergences 
of  ornament,  such  as  an  extra  bit  of  ribbon  or  lace.  This  tends  to 
foster  among  the  girls  a  feeling  of  self-respect — a  feeling  very  often 
altogether  absent  on  admission,  and  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  forms 
one  of  the  foundations  on  which  a  successful  training  may  be  built.  All 
hideous  bonnets,  cloaks,  and  dresses  ought  to  be  banished  from  the 
School — the  uniform  being  one  which  ought  not  to  draw  particular 
animadversion  to  the  wearer  while  in  the  street." 

Diet. 

Miss  Nicoll  does  not  give  a  model  dietary  table,  but  bearing  in 
mind  the  previous  neglect  of  the  girls,  and  their  half-starved  condition 
when  received  into  the  Reformatory  necessitating  frequent  supplies  of 
food  in  small  quantities,  she  very  strenuously  urges  the  importance  of  a 
good  and  varied  diet,  and  of  paying  as  much  attention  as  possible  to 
the  cooking  of  it,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  training  as  the  proper 
feeding  of  the  girls.  The  following  outline  of  a  diet  table  is  suggested  : 
— Meat  three  or  four  times  a  week,  with  good  soups  and  suet  puddings 
for  dinner.  Oatmeal  porridge  with  half  a  pint  of  new  milk  at  least 
three  times  a  week  during  the  winter  months  for  breakfast  j  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  bread  with  plenty  of  butter  or  dripping,  the  former  preferred, 
for  tea.  Fat  in  some  form  or  other  should  never  be  stinted,  for  besides 
generating  warmth,  it  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin." 
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Industrial  Occupation. 

Among  the  useful  hints  on  this  subject  we  find  it  suggested  that  in 
the  training  of  girls  for  domestic  service  the  Superintendent  should  be 
on  the  alert  to  detect  any  particular  faculty  so  as,  if  possible  to 
encourage  it.  Thus  if  a  girl  shows  special  aptitude  she  might  be 
promoted  to  be  the  personal  attendant  of  the  Superintendent,  who 
would  thus  have  her  for  a  short  time  under  her  own  more  immediate 
supervision.  All  should  be  taught  to  knit  and  sew,  and  also  to  cut  out 
and  make  their  own  clothes. 

In  consequence  of  the  contributions  from  the  Treasury  and  the 
counties  together  being  insufficient  to  maintain  the  girls  without  being 
supplemented  by  the  profits  of  their  labour ;  some  remunerative  work 
has  to  be  found  in  all  Reformatories.  Washing  and  sewing  are,  there- 
fore usually  the  chief  industrial  departments  for  girls,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  portion  of  the  money  earned  be  set  aside  and  placed  to 
the  credit  of  each  girl  so  employed  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 
This  we  believe  is  done  in  most  of  the  Girls'  Reformatories,  and  the 
plan  gives  the  workers  a  direct  interest  in  the  success  of  their  labour  as 
well  as  forms  a  nucleus  of  thrift  on  leaving  the  School.  We  should 
have  been  glad  of  further  particulars  of  the  percentage  and 
rules  under  which  this  arrangement  is  carried  out.  It  would  also  be 
interesting  to  know  what,  if  any,  percentage  on  the  profits  is  given  to 
the  Laundry  Matrons,  for  it  might  quicken  their  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  work  to  give  them  a  small  percentage.  Such  an  allowance  is 
made  with  much  advantage  to  the  labour  masters  in  Institutions  for 
boys. 

Inspection. 

On  the  generally  admitted  need  of  a  Lady  Inspector  we  will  give 
Miss  Nicoll's  own  words  : — "  No  one  can  have  a  higher  respect  for 
the  present  Inspectors  of  Reformatory  Schools  than  I  have.  During  a 
long  course  of  years  I  have  experienced  an  invariable  courtesy  and 
kindness  at  their  hands.  I  have  had  their  sympathy  and  advice  when 
life  has  been  difficult  in  my  own  School.  Their  inspection  is  by  no 
means  inefficient  or  unfair,  but  strictly  honest  and  reliable  ;  but  with  all 
their  qualifications,  as  time  goes  on,  it  is  borne  upon  my  mind  with 
greater  force  that  there  ought  to  be  a  Lady  Inspector  for  Girls' 
Reformatories. 

"  A  woman  can  enter  into  female  life,  its  aims  and  duties,  better  than 
a  man.  She  can  distinguish  more  truly  between  what  is  useful  or 
substantia]  and  the  unnecessary  or  the  superficial  in  the  training  of 
^irls.  On  several  subjects  a  Superintendent  could  enter,  which  are  out 
of  the  question  with  a  male  Inspector ;  a  detail  which  might  evoke 
help,  and  which  could  explain  what  otherwise  might  not  be  understood. 
But  why  need  I  go  into  an  argument  when  the  ground  has  all  been 
gone  over  before  ?  We  have  lady  Guardians  of  the  Poor ;  lady 
members  of  School  Boards,  and  lady  Doctors;  and  I  venture  to 
prophecy,  that  the  appointment  of  a  Lady  Inspector  is  in  the  near 
future,  for  the  country  will  soon  make  up  its  mind  that  female 
inspection  of  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  is  not  only  desirable 
but  absolutely  necessary." 
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ELMIRA  REFORMATORY. 

ELMIRA  Reformatory,  New  York,  receives  young  men  between  16  and  30 
years  of  age,  convicted  of  felony,  but  not  previously  convicted  of  crime.  The 
average  number  of  inmates  for  the  past  year  has  been  785.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
enlarge  the  Institution,  but  it  is  strongly  urged  that  in  view  of  the  crowded  state  of 
the  reformatory,  and  the  satisfactory  results  of  its  work,  another  should  be  immedi- 
ately established  by  the  transformation  of  one  of  the  State  prisons  for  this 
purpose. 

In  England,  no  establishment  corresponding  with  Elmira  Reformatory  exists, 
nevertheless,  the  experience  of  its  managers  upon  some  points  may  be  not  altogether 
unprofitable  to  the  directors  of  Reformatory  Schools  in  this  Country.  Thus,  on  the 
subject  of 

Trade  Instruction, 

we  learn  from  the  recently  published  report,  that  progress  in  learning  useful,  profitable 
work,  ensures  healthful  mental  growth.  "Trade  instruction  in  Reformatories  for 
reformations  must  be  conducted  with  modern  machinery  and  methods  in  use  outside, 
where  the  pupil  when  released  must  find  place  for  employment."  Handwork  with- 
out machinery,  will  not  do  for  Reformatories.  The  exclusion  of  machinery  and 
modern  manufacturing  methods  would  greatly  retard  reformations,  in  the  practical 
sense  of  that  term. 

School  Teaching. 

Although  the  schooling  is  compulsory  and  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  hours  of 
6.30  to  8  p.m.,  daily,  a  high  standard  is  attained,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extracts  from  the  report  : — "  Generally  in  all  classes,  and  almost  without  exception  in 
the  higher  classes,  the  pupils  evince  all  that  desire  for  thoroughness  in  their  work  and 
that  spontaneous  enthusiasm  in  individual  investigation  which  are  commonly  supposed 
to  belong  only  to  a  voluntary  system.  In  many  notable  cases  in  the  lecture  divisions 
the  instructor  has  been  compelled  at  times  to  repress  rather  than  stimulate  the  interest 
of  his  pupils  on  special  topics  of  study.  And  generally  it  may  be  said  that  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  make  the  Class  work  broad,  thorough  and  philo- 
sophical, found  a  ready  and  appreciative  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  pupils.  Under- 
standing well  the  vital  connection  between  their  educational  advancement  and  the 
attainment  of  their  release,  their  ambition  is  steadied  so  that  they  do  not  seek  from 
pride  for  work  beyond  their  ability. 

The  instruction  in  History,  Civil  Government,  Science  and  Political  Economy,  is 
largely  by  means  of  lectures,  but  these  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  printed 
outlines,  by  readings  in  reference  books,  the  preparation  of  essays,  participation  in 
discussions,  and  frequent  questioning  by  the  instructor  on  revised  work.  The  work 
in  all  these  classes  is  very  advanced  both  as  to  subject  matter  and  modes  of  investiga- 
tion. 

Individual  investigation  and  independent  thought  are  fully  encouraged,  and  the 
brightest  minds  push  their  inquiries  into  questions  as  difficult  as  any  that  engage  the 
attention  of  College  Classes  ;  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  practical  results  of  the 
work  are  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  instruction  in  Science  is  illustrated  by  experiments,  with  apparatus  and 
stereopticon  views.  The  facilities  for  such  illustrations  which  the  Reformatory  has 
provided  have  been  an  indispensable  adjunct  in  the  school  work.  The  great  practical 
value  suggests  the  expediency  of  judiciously  increasing  these  means  of  class  experi- 
ments and  illustrations  in  all  studies  in  which  that  will  prove  helpful." 
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Physical  Training. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Way  in  describing  the  physical  training  given  at  Elmira,  says  it  has  been 
continued  upon  the  general  plan  described  in  a  previous  report.  He  adds  : — "I  have 
subjected  to  its  operation  thirty-one  men  who  were  dullards  or  physically  deficient, 
shop-worn,  and  those  recently  admitted  who  were  poorly  nourished  and  undersized, 
representatives  of  crowded  tenement  houses  and  the  street  wanderer.  While  I  have 
not  been  able  to  raise  all  to  a  desired  standard — and  failures,  through  pointing  out 
errors  of  procedure,  are  often  as  profitable  as  successes — a  sufficient  number  have 
responded  to  this  method  of  treatment  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  accomplished 
under  favorable  conditions,  and  the  value  of  bodily  training  as  an  educational 
measure  in  the  case  of  the  criminal  dullard." 

The  work  done  here  last  year  in  this  direction  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
educators  in  this  country  and  abroad  as  a  new  departure  in  prison  pedagogics,  and 
awakened  a  desire  to  note  further  the  results  of  a  broader  application  of  the 
principles  evolved  to  an  increased  number  of  men.  It  seems  to  me  the  work  should 
be  continued,  but  upon  a  broader  and  mere  scientific  basis,  and  with  a 
thoroughness  approaching  that  employed  in  the  school  gymnastics  of  Prussia.  The 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  country  recognize  the  fact  that  exclusive 
intellectual  cultivation  tends  to  bodily  enfeeblement  and  degeneration,  manifesting 
itself,  it  may  be,  during  the  College  course,  in  affections  peculiar  to  sedentary  life, 
or  later  on,  in  a  long  train  of  neuratic  symptoms  indicative  of  a  nervous  system 
vitiated  and  impaired  ;  the  result  of  developing  the  mental  faculties  at  the  expense 
and  to  the  neglect  of  their  bodily  tenement.  With  them  physical  training  is  to  a 
degree  compulsory,  and  under  proper  guidance  is  carried  out  along  the  line  of 
greatest  physical  deficiency  and  least  resistance. 

The  experience  of  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded  is  that  the 
body  must  be  trained  and  cultivated  before  it  is  attempted  to  impress  the  brain 
through  letters  and  mental  task.  As  the  muscles  are  cultivated  and  the  scope  of  the 
action  broadened  and  increased,  they  are  rendered  more  obedient  to  the  will 
responding  with  increased  promptitude  to  their  stimulators,  the  nerve  cells,  which 
means  a  development  and  amplication  of  these  nerve  cells  situated  in  the  motor  of 
the  areas  brain.  The  training  of  the  body  is  the  cultivation  of  the  brain,  and  the 
foundation  upon  which  rests  all  good  and  healthy  mental  growth.  Physical  training 
especially  commends  itself  as  an  adjunct  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Reformatory, 
as  59  %  of  its  inmates  are  between  16  and  20  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  admission, 
not  yet  having  passed  the  growth  period,  and  consequently  of  an  impressionable  age, 
and  susceptible  of  improvement  by  muscular  exercise  and  training  contributing  to 
the  development  of  brain  power.  By  the  cultivation  of  the  brain  through  bodily  im- 
provement, it  becomes  possible  to  make  these  criminal  dullards  better  men  in  many 
respects,  than  were  their  fathers  before  them,  and  establishes  the  possibility  that  their 
progeny  will  possess  higher  characteristics  of  mind  with  decreased  criminal  ten- 
dencies. 

I  regard  the  bath  and  massage  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  physical  training, 
and  regret  that  the  facilities  at  command  are  not  more  complete  and  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  desired.  The  bath  with  these  men  accomplishes  more  than  mere 
cleanliness  ;  it  becomes  the  means  of  increasing  the  actirity  of  the  skins,  one  of  the 
chief  eliminative  organs  of  the  body  ;  while  the  massage  stimulates  the  peripheral 
nerves,  which  in  turn  affects  in  like  manner  their  nerve  cells  within  the  brain.  In  a 
proper  room  in  which  to  drill,  and  with  some   of  the  more   simple  developing 
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apparatus,  I  am  sanguine  that  results  can  be  obtained  in  the  way  of  mental  quickening 
that  will  silence  the  voice  of  the  sceptic  who  regards-  the  physical  training  of  the 
illiterate  criminal  for  purely  educational  purposes  as  Utopian  in  the  extreme. 

As  the  progress  of  a  class  in  any  given  line  of  educational  work  depends  largely 
upon  the  competency  and  skill  of  the  educator  and  not  alone  upon  the  individual  work 
of  the  pupil,  I  would  recommend  that  during  the  coming  year  a  proficient  turner  or 
graduate  of  some  training  school  be  employed,  who  shall  be  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  educational  corps  of  the  Reformatory.  Also  that  physical  culture  be  made  a 
part  of  the  school  system,  and  that  those  comprising  the  class  receive  not  less  than 
four  hours  drill  and  instruction  each  week  :  which  should  be  given  in  the  evening  the 
same  as  other  instruction,  without  interference  with  the  daily  shop  routine. 

  >  <   

PARENTAL  INTERFERENCE. 


HILDREN  of  unworthy  parents  are  admittedly  in  a  worse 
position  than  orphans,  the  latter  being  eligible  for 
Orphanages  and  Voluntary  Homes,  from  which  the 
children  of  drunken  and  depraved  parents  are  precluded. 
Not  only  is  it  contrary  to  all  accepted  principles  of 
charity  administration  to  relieve  able-bodied  fathers  of  their  offspring  ■ 
but  in  the  case  of  the  unworthy  parent,  the  managers  of  Homes  dare 
not  admit  his  children  from  fear  of  his  interfering  with  them  by  with- 
drawing them  for  his  own  evil  purposes  before  their  training  is 
completed,  or  by  taking  them  back  to  evil  surroundings  as  soon  as  they 
are  placed  out  in  service,  thus  defeating  all  the  good  designs  of  those 
who  have  had  the  care  of  them. 

In  the  matter  of  disposal,  the  managers  of  Certified  Industrial 
Schools,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  feel  especially  the  effects  of 
parental  intervention  ;  and  the  results  attained  by  these  Institutions — in 
which  many  children  of  this  class  are  to  be  found — are  considerably 
marred  through  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  law  for  a  parent  to  upset 
the  plans  made  for  the  future  career  of  a  child  in  whom  he  previously 
manifested  no  interest. 

The  case  of  children  in  Workhouse  Schools  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
deplorable  from  this  point  of  view.  In  the  "  National  Review"  for 
June,  Miss  Louisa  Twining  gives  the  following  forcible  illustrations 
of  the  mischief  caused  by  these  parents. 

One  morning,  a  woman  in  the  workhouse  asks  for  leave  to  go  out  for  the  day  ;  the 
master,  knowing  her  character,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  refuses  the 
request.  She  thereupon  gives  notice  of  discharge,  which  cannot  be  refused,  so  her 
child  has  to  be  fetched  from  the  district  school  in  the  country  (according  to  law). 
Thereupon  a  man  comes  immediately  and  asks  for  his  discharge  ;  so  the  two  go  out 
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together  (though  how  the  arrangement  has  been  made,  even  the  workhouse  officials 
are  at  a  loss  to  surmise ;  it  is  suggested,  however,  that  some  negotiations  may  have 
taken  place  in  chapel).  It  is  believed,  by  those  who  have  good  reason  for  their 
belief,  that  having  in  some  mysterious  way  procured  funds  (most  of  the  inmates  are 
in  possession  of  small  sums,  how  obtained  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain),  they  proceed  to 
a  neighbouring  public-house,  drink  and  sing,  and  enjoy  themselves,  retire  to  a 
common  lodging-house  for  the  night,  or  longer,  as  their  funds  may  permit  ;  the  little 
child  be  it  remembered,  being  all  the  time  with  them.  If  begging  is  successful,  their 
visit  to  the  outer  world  may  be  prolonged  ;  anyhow,  they  return  when  it  is  convenient 
to  do  so,  and  not  before  ;  and  the  child  is  restored  to  her  comparatively  innocent 
companions  at  school,  with  an  exciting  and  highly  edifying  history  of  her  proceedings 
in  London.  That  this  is  not  an  uncommon  story,  every  guardian  will  be  able  to 
testify. 

Surely,  we  may  ask,  is  the  State  to  be  expected  to  rear  these  children  at  great  cost 
and  trouble  (which  would  not  be  grudged  if  there  were  any  hope  of  success  in  the 
task)  and  demand  no  conditions  in  return?  Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  to  these 
unnatural  parents,  who  voluntarily  resign  all  their  duties,  that,  given  the  advantages 
we  supply,  they  must  also  resign  a  portion  of  their  liberty,  and  conform  to  our  rules 
of  holidays  and  license,  by  which  at  least  the  ruin  of  the  children  might  be  averted  ? 
It  is  no  question  of  taking  them  from  their  parents,  for  that  is  already  done. 

The  claims  of  parents  upon  their  children  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  State,  has 
been  for  many  years  the  subject  of  anxious  thought  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  them,  and  may  we  not  say  that  the  responsibility  rests  in  a  measure  upon 
all  who  are  ratepayers  ?  We  have  hitherto  asked  in  vain  for  the  powers  which  are 
granted  in  other  countries,  and  in  some  of  our  colonies  also,  for  control  over  children 
of  the  State  till  the  age  of  1 8  or  21,  instead  of  as  at  present  16,  or  earlier,  when  the 
previous  work  and  expenditure  of  many  years  is  liable  to  be  thrown  away  and 
rendered  useless.  Here  are  two  instances,  taken  from  large  London  unions,  one  of 
which  applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  matter ;  but,  as  yet,  we  look 
in  vain  for  action.  It  was  stated  that  "  a  pauper  would  even  enter  the  house,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  give  notice  of  his  discharge,  which  course  would  prevent  his 
children  being  sent  away  to  the  school.  It  was  very  expensive  to  the  union  to  have 
to  send  the  children  back  again,  merely  because  the  parent  desired  his  or  her 
discharge  ;  and  the  case  was  cited  of  a  woman  who  had  discharged  herself  forty  times 
in  a  year,  in  order  to  evade  the  attempts  of  the  Guardians  to  send  her  child  to  school." 
The  chairman  remarked  that  "some  decision  should  be  come  to,  not  merely 
affecting  the  parents  of  children,  but  others  who  made  it  a  practice  to  run  in  and  out 
of  the  house." 

The  other  instance  is  of  a  woman,  wretchedly  clothed,  who  applied  for  the  custody 
of  her  two  children,  aged  12  and  14,  who  were  in  the  country  schools.  The  home 
was  described  by  the  officer  as  one  miserable  room,  almost  devoid  of  furniture,  yet 
inhabited  by  the  mother,  a  daughter  of  19,  and  a  son  of  16  ;  the  woman  was  said  to 
spend  her  time  in  going  from  one  public-house  to  another.  She  demanded  to  have 
her  children,  and  no  one  could  prevent  her  from  taking  them,  having  the  law  on  her 
side.  We  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  remark  of  one  of  the  guardians,  that  "it  was  a 
sin  that  something  could  not  be  done  to  prevent  this  woman  from  destroying  the 
careers  of  those  two  boys."  I  low  long  shall  we  still  have  to  wait  for  this  "some- 
thing," and  the  power  to  do  so,  in  this  and  hundreds  of  similar  instances  ? 
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URHAM  County  Industrial  School  has  been  altered 
to  accommodate  150  boys  instead  of  125.  A  Shand 
and  Mason's  Fire  Engine,  capable  of  throwing  70 
gallons  per  minute  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  has 
been  procured. 

On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  July,  the  Mayor  of  Manchester 
presided  at  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Manchester 
Certified  Industrial  School,  Ardwick  Green.  Prizes  were  given 
for  general  progress  (5),  writing  (5),  drawing  (5),  instrumental 
music — Band  (5),  athletics  (1),  industrial  occupation  (26),  and 
good  conduct  (6).    The  best  boy  received  a  silver  watch. 

The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  on  Saturday,  30th  June, 
opened  an  exhibition  of  works  executed  in  trades  and  in  the 
recreative  evening  classes  at  the  St.  Andrew's  Home  and  Club 
for  Working  Boys,  Westminster. 

The  band  of  the  East  London  Industrial  School  played 
selections  of  music  in  the  grounds  of  Lambeth  Palace,  on 
Saturday,  7th  July,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Mrs.  Benson  had  a  garden  party,  to  which  the  bishops 
attending  the  Lambeth  Conference,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters  were  invited. 

An  account  of  Mr.  Chandler's  work  at  the  South  London 
Shoeblack  Society  appears  in  Sunday  Words  of  July  the  8th. 

There  has  recently  been  started  in  the  East-End  of  London 
a  Home  for  all  Roman  Catholic  Children  who  are  in  any 
danger  whatever  of  being  received  into  a  Protestant  Institution. 
Dr.  Barnardo  has  promised  to  hand  over  all  children  declared 
to  be  Roman  Catholics  who  make  application  at  his  Insti- 
tution.— Children's  Advocate. 


The  Falkirk  Industrial  School  is  no  longer  a  mixed  School, 
but  receives  boys  only.  The  girls  were  transferred  to  Aberdeen 
Industrial  School  in  November. 

No.  cxciv. — August,  1888. 
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By  the  kind  invitation  of  Sir  T.  Fowell  and  Lady  Victoria 
Buxton  about  a  hundred  Masters  and  Matrons  of  Institutions 
connected  with  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  went,  on 
Wednesday,  the  nth  of  July,  to  Warlies,  visiting  Waltham 
Abbey  on  the  way.  The  weather  was  unfavourable  for  out-of- 
door  recreation.  After  viewing  the  Abbey  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton  gave  an  account  of  several  points  of  interest  connected 
with  it.  A  short  service  was  conducted  by  the  Vicar,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Turner.  On  arrival  at  Warlies 
luncheon  was  served  in  a  tent.  In  the  afternoon  some  went 
for  a  drive  in  the  woods,  others  went  haymaking  or  played 
cricket ;  but  as  the  rain  set  in,  most  of  the  visitors  took  shelter 
in  the  Hall  where  Lady  Victoria  and  her  family  spared  no 
trouble  to  entertain  her  weather-bound  guests.  After  tea 
short  addresses  were  given  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Stephens,  the 
Rev.  S.  G.  Ponsonby  and  Mr.  Herbert  Tritton.  The 
Misses  Buxton  presented  flowers  to  all  the  officers  previous  to 
their  starting  in  brakes  for  Waltham  Station. 

Shoemaking  is  the  staple  industry  at  the  Wellington  Re- 
formatory for  Boys,  near  Edinburgh.  During  the  past  year  a 
new  feature  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  has  been  introduced 
by  which  each  so-called  "  journeyman  "  shoemaker  has  under 
him  an  apprentice,  for  whose  progress  he  is  made  in  some 
degree  responsible.  The  change  promises  to  work  with  good 
moral  result.  The  School  has  received  a  renewed  order  to 
supply  an  Indian  native  regiment  with  boots. 

The  Annual  Inspection  of  the  Middlesex  Industrial  School, 
Feltham,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  17th  July.  The  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Farrar  preached  the  sermon  at  the  12  o'clock 
service.  After  the  boys'  dinner  and  the  visitors'  luncheon  the 
lads  were  inspected  on  parade,  on  the  training  brig,  in  the 
swimming  bath  and  in  the  gymnasium.  The  usual  prizes  were 
distributed  by  Lord  Saye  and  Seale,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  This  was  probably  the  last  annual  inspection 
under  the  present  management,  as  it  is  expected  that  the 
School  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  County  of  London 
Board. 
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The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Meath,  on  Tuesday,  the  ioth 
of  July,  opened  the  second  of  the  five  houses  designed  for  the 
School  of  Handicrafts  at  Chertsey.  The  first  house  is  full 
with  thirty  boys,  and  the  internal  woodwork  and  windows  of 
the  second  house  has  been  constructed  by  the  lads  with  their 
carpenter. 

Commemoration  Day  at  the  Princess  Mary  Village  Homes, 
Addlestone,  was  observed  on  Thursday,  the  12th  of  July. 
H.R.H.  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck,  the  Countess 
of  Meath,  Lord  Radstock,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  Dr. 
Hawksley,  and  a  large  party  of  friends  were  present.  A 
thanksgiving  service  was  held  in  the  Chapel,  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bullinger  and  the  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon 
Richardson.  The  latter  preached  the  sermon.  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Teck  inspected  the  Homes  and 
expressed  her  satisfaction  with  them,  and  afterwards  dis- 
tributed the  prizes.  The  girls  sang  some  songs  and  went 
through  their  musical  drill. 


Apropos  of  the  subject  of  "  Progressive  Sentences,"  which 
was  dealt  with  on  page  69  of  the  June  Journal,  the  Evening 
Standard  gives  the  following  short  leader  : 

Five  years  penal  servitude  seems  a  very  severe  sentence  for  stealing  articles  of  food 
worth  eightpence  ;  but  the  Judge  (Baron  Pollock)  said,  though  he  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  pass  a  heavy  sentence  for  a  comparatively  small  offence,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  in  that  case  to  pass  a  light  sentence.  Why  ?  On  account  of  the 
prisoner's  previous  career.  Several  former  convictions  were  proved  against  him, 
including  two  terms  of  seven  and  five  years'  penal  servitude.  From  an  abstract  point 
of  view,  punishing  on  account  of  offences  that  have  already  been  punished  is  hardly 
just.  When  an  offender  has  undergone  his  sentence  he  is  purged  from  his  offence. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  law  ;  but  the  law  has  made  a  new  offence — habitual 
criminality — and  though  no  man  can  be  tried  again  for  the  same  offence,  he  is  now 
only  completely  purged  by  undergoing  the  punishment  to  which  he  is  sentenced  on 
the  condition  that  he  does  not  offend  again.  One  object  of  punishing  offenders  for 
continued  criminality  is  to  deter  them  from  adopting  a  criminal  career.  Another 
object  is  the  protection  of  Society,  for  the  habitual  criminals  lead  others  to  commit 
crime  ;  and  also  they  are  themselves  the  most  dangerous  criminals.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Judge — we  might,  indeed,  say  it  is  his 
duty — to  inflict  a  comparatively  light  sentence  for  a  first  offence  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  be  mindful  that  a  too  light  punishment  may  not  be  deterrent,  and  in  every  instance 
the  judge  must  be  guided  by  the  special  features  and  circumstances  of  the  case; 
Further,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  if,  despite  habitual  criminality,  there  was  some 
proportion  between  the  sentence  and  the  offence  for  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted. 
In  the  case  we  are  considering,  if  the  prisoner,  instead  of  stealing  food  worth  eight- 
pence,  had  committed  a  serious  offence,  he  would  not  have  been  more  severely 
punished. 
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OT  many  will  be  prepared  to  admit  the  necessity  of  the 
appointment  of  an  "  Instructor  in  English  Literature  " 
for  a  prison  or  a  reformatory  ;  but  in  America  this 
matter,  like  many  others,  is  regarded  differently,  and  in 
the  last  report  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  New  York,  we 
find  the  following  interesting  report  by  this  instructor. 

The  study  of  English  Literature  at  the  Reformatory  has  always  been 
designed  to  perform  two  harmonious,  but  distinct,  functions.  Aside 
from  its  influence  as  a  part  of  the  scholastic  curriculum,  it  has  ex- 
ercised a  disciplinary  office  which  alone  has  been  an  invaluable  adjunct 
of  the  general  reformative  system  of  the  institution. 

It  was  long  ago  discovered  that  the  studies  of  the  regular  educational 
schemes,  and  the  perusal  of  the  circulating  library  books  did  not 
employ  all  the  mental  energy  of  the  men,  but  that  the  opportunities  of 
solitary  life  and  the  incidental  idleness  were  taken  to  indulge  criminal 
and  vicious  thought  of  a  reminiscential  and  anticipative  character.  Not 
the  least  obnoxious  feature  of  the  ordinary  prison  life  is  the  free  exercise 
of  unhealthy  meditation  which  is  afforded  by  the  lack  of  mind-occupying 
labour  during  the  periods  of  solitude.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Reformatory  plan  is,  that  discipline,  to  be  beneficial,  should  be  con- 
tinuous and  uniform.  The  government  here  has  been  greatly  aided  in 
the  attainment  of  this  end  by  the  additional  intellectual  obligations 
which  the  course  in  English  literature  imposes. 

From  the  foregoing  it  might  appear  that  the  particular  study  of 
English  literature  was  chosen  at  random  or  from  motives  of  convenience, 
and  that  a  more  "  practical "  study  would  have  served  the  same 
purpose.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  selected  with  a  definite  view  to  the 
general  mental  and  moral  development  of  the  pupils.  The  actual 
results  have  established  the  great  value  of  the  study  in  awakening  those 
intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties,  the  absence  of  which  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  average  criminal. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  made  more  clear  by  a  brief  description  of  a 
particular  instance  of  successful  training  in  this  direction.  Consecutive 

number  13  came  to  the  institution  in  the  earl)  part  of  the  year 

1883.  It  was  just  about  that  time  that  the  English  literature  class  was 
progressing  with  all  the  enthusiastic  energy  of  a  novel  idea.    A  super- 
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ficial  examination  of  the  prisoner  above  mentioned  revealed  a  low  moral 
condition  with  intellectual  activity  only  in  the  literary  direction.  From 
the  cradle  he  had  lived  a  life  that  was  marked  by  the  absence  of  any  of 
those  controlling  influences,  such  as  mental,  moral,  domestic  and  social, 
which  are  present  in  some  degree  in  all  but  the  lowest  lives.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  problem  of  reformation  here  was  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  disordered  mind  and  soul  of  the  individual  to  the  healthful 
conditions  of  law  and  order  of  society.  He  was  placed  in  the  English 
literature  course. 

The  plan  then,  as  now,  was  to  assign  an  English  classic,  together 
with  an  outline  of  general  literary  study,  to  each  pupil ;  and  every  man 
was  expected,  after  careful  reading,  to  give  in  condensed  form  the 
author's  thought  with  the  most  prominent  felicities  of  literary  con- 
ception and  form.  Let  any  man  who  doubts  the  efficacy  of  logical 
training  involved  in  this  kind  of  work  submit  himself  to  a  similar 
regime.  Let  him  attempt  to  expound  the  psychological  intricacies  of 
the  train  of  thought  of  Tennyson  or  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  he  will 
discover  that  it  is  hard  work,  and,  to  one  of  loose  intellectual  habits, 
absolutely  painful.  There  is  an  inexorable  demand  for  continuity  and 
uniformity  of  mental  action  which  cannot  be  evaded. 

For  the  particular  case  which  we  describe  there  is  established  a  rigid 
standard  of  attainment,  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  relief.  The 
only  course  left  to  pursue  is  one  of  earnest  work,  though  the  motives 
are  very  often  unworthy.  Sometimes,  as  in  this  case  actually  criminal, 
and  only  in  isolated  instances  is  the  motive  of  a  character  at  all 
commendable. 

It  is  not  long  before  the  effects  of  this  sort  of  mental  athleticism  is 
seen  in  the  formation  of  new  intellectual  habits  and  perceptions  and 
corresponding  moral  appreciation.  Of  course  there  are  breaks  in  the 
progress  of  the  process.  This  man  has  never  been  trained  to  think  and 
act  on  a  system  ;  and  there  is  some  natural  rebellion  of  his  uncultivated 
mind  to  work  in  harness.  But  after  alternate  and  varied  intellectual 
elevations  and  depressions  he  is  finally  got  down  to  a  steady  gait,  and 
now — what  ? 

Would  it  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  has  been  no  change  ? 
Is  it  not  palpable  that  a  radical  alteration  of  mental  perception  and 
method  must  be  accomplished  by  some  development  of  moral  under- 
standing and  feeling  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  moral 
obliquity  proceeds  from  mental  incompetency  ?  This  man  has  been 
forced  upward,  and  ever  upward,  and  he  does  not  know  himself  how 
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far  he  has  climbed  till  he  stops  to  rest  and  looks  down.  When  he  sees 
from  his  pinnacle  of  mental  and  moral  culture  the  ignorance  and 
weakness  and  degradation  of  the  past,  do  you  think  it  probable  that  he 
will  have  any  desire  to  descend  ?  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  stages 
of  mind  and  soul  growth  through  which  a  man  like  this  passes.  Here 
is  one  who  reads  carefully  a  classical  poem  or  essay,  and  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  give  the  result  of  his  reading  he  prepares  an  elaborate 
description  of  every  point  except  the  main  point  ;  or  he  goes  on 
successfully,  and  suddenly  makes  an  intellectual  skip,  jumping  some 
moral  chasm  that  he  has  never  learned  to  bridge.  The  common  fault 
is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  mental  and  moral  strata,  which  always 
serves  as  a  good  indication  of  the  man's  needs  and  capability  in  other 
directions. 

In  my  work  with  the  class  in  English  literature  I  proceed  on  the 
basis,  that  the  earnest  obligatory  study — let  me  emphasize  the  word 
study — of  mental  or  moral  beauty  develops  or  creates  the  mental  and 
moral  faculty  of  appreciation  ;  and  furthermore,  that  mental  and  moral 
habits  may  be  formed  just  as  certainly  as  physical  habits,  and  without 
any  more  conscious  co-operation  of  the  individual  than  is  required  in 
physical  practice. 



SIBERIAN  PRISONS. 


A TERRIBLE  picture  of  prison  life  in  Western  Siberia  is  given  in  the  Ceniury 
Magazine  for  June.  The  Tiumen  forwarding  prison,  on  the  day  the  writer 
visited  it,  contained  1,741  prisoners,  the  accommodation  being  for  800.  160  men 
slept  in  a  kamera  or  cell  thirty-five  feet  long  by  twenty-five  feet  wide,  having  air 
space  for  at  most  forty  men.  But,  perhaps,  the  saddest  fact  recorded  are  those  in 
reference  to  the  hospital  of  this  prison.  About  300  die  there  annually.  An  epidemic 
of  typhus  visits  the  prison  every  fall.  The  sick  rate  was  28*4  per  cent.,  i.e.,  nearly 
one  third  of  the  prison  population  received  hospital  treatment.  The  Inpector's 
report  of  exile  transportation  states  that  during  the  season  of  navigation  in  1884  this 
prison  was  overcrowded  133  days  out  of  151.  The  central  Government  at  St. 
Petersburg  is  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  Tiumen  prison  which,  although 
extremely  bad,  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  one. 

Exiles  to  Siberia  may  be  grouped,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  sentences,  into 
three  great  classes,  namely  : — 

I. — Katorzhniki,  or  hard  labour  convicts. 
II. — Poselentzse,  or  penal  colonists. 
III. — Sylni,  or  persons  simply  banished. 
To  these  should  be  added  a  fourth  and  largest  class — Dobrovo)ii,  or  Voluntaries, 
women  and  children  accompanying  their  exiled  husbands  or  parents.    Less  than  half 
the  exiles  have  had  a  trial  by  a  Court.    About  one-third  (5,838  in  1885)  are  exiled 
by  "  administrative  process,"  i.e.,  by  a  mere  order  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Every  "mir,"  or  village  commune,  in  Russia,  has  the  right  to  banish  any  of  its 
members  who,  through  bad  conduct  or  general  worthlcssness,  have  rendered  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  their  fellow-citizens  and  burdensome  to  society.  It  has  also  the 
right  to  refuse  to  receive  any  of  its  members  who,  after  serving  out  terms  of 
imprisonment  for  crime,  return  to  the  "mir"  and  ask  to  be  re-admitted.  Released 
prisoners  whom  the  "mir"  will  not  thus  re-admit  are  exiled  to  Siberia  by  adminis- 
trative process. 

The  political  exiles  who  are  sent  to  Siberia  do  not  constitute  a  separate  penal  class 
or  grade,  but  are  distributed  among  all  of  the  classes  above  mentioned.  Their 
number  is  much  smaller  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  and,  probably,  does  not 
average  more  than  about  150  a  year. 
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Life  in  the  Cut.  By  Amos  Reade.  London  :  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co., 
Paternoster-square.  343  pages,  small  8vo. 
"Canal  people  are  so  steeped  in  iniquity,  no  trying  can  better  their  condition." 
These  are  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  wealthy  squire  by  the  writer  of  a  very 
readable  little  novel  bearing  the  above  title  ;  and  they  only  too  faithfully  express  the 
unuttered  conviction  of  many  who  are  acquainted  with  what  is  comprehended  in  the 
term  "canal  life."  To  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  respectable  community  this 
term  conveys  no  real  idea  of  what  that  life  is.  Here  is  one  sketch  given  by  the 
author.  "  In  one  barge  lay  a  mother  and  new-born  baby.  Living  in  the  cabin  with 
her  were  a  grown  son,  a  daughter  of  twelve,  a  hired  man,  and  the  father  of  her  child, 
the  space  occupied  by  the  six  being  about  seven  feet  by  three,  and  too  low  for  anyone 
to  stand  upright.  Small  chance  of  decency  here,  where  the  only  bed  was  the  narrow 
pallet  on  which  the  woman  lay,  cross-wise  of  the  cabin,  tucked  like  a  Jack-in-the-box, 
with  her  feet  in  the  cupboard,  where  the  bed  rolled  up  when  not  occupied,  and  her 
head  resting  on  the  seat  at  the  opposite  side."  "  In  another,  three  fevered  children 
tossed,  and  raved,  and  suffered,  while  their  mother,  half  muddled  with  recent 
drinking,  fatigue,  and  whole  apathy  of  surroundings,  escaped  from  their  moorings, 
slept  all  of  a  heap  outside  the  cabin  door."  Another  was  "  the  castle  of  a  man,  who 
housed  therein  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  It  was  a  better  barge  than  the  others— 
the  crew  civilized  and  comparatively  clean,  while  the  boat  was  kept  respectably  and 
with  a  certain  attempt  at  ornamentation.  The  cabin  was,  of  course,  limited  in  space, 
but  painted  brightly,  even  flowers  on  the  panels,  white  china  handles  to  the  lockers, 
within  one  of  which  was  an  array  of  crockery,  in  imitation  of,  and  quite  as  useless 
as,  the  cracked  tea  pots  and  Chelsea  groups  of  fashionable  ladies  ;  while  brass  candle- 
sticks, kettles,  and  saucepans  hung  around,  all  as  bright  as  good  housewifery 
could  make  them.  The  little  stove  was  polished  until  you  could  almost  see  yourself 
in  it,  a  piece  of  looking-glass,  four  inches  by  two,  let  in  above  this,  and  a  bull's-eye  of 
glass  admitted  light  through  from  the  deck.  It  really  was  a  miniature  cabin,  the 
only  wonder  being  how  the  four  decent-looking  people  could  live  in  such  a  place, 
and  how,  with  these  four  living  there,  it  could  be  kept  so  tidy.  But  tidy  it  was  and 
decent  they  were." 

As  regards  child-life  in  the  Cut  we  can  but  give  the  briefest  glimpse  of  what  it 
takes  many  pages  of  the  book  to  depict.  "  Outcasts,  miserables,  outside  the  influence 
of  our  boasted  resources  of  civilization,  these  water  babes,  day  by  day,  wore  away 
their  God-given  lives  in  a  slavery  more  cruel  than  that  of  the  Soudanese,  as  they 
'moved  on'  through,  touched  skirts  with,  and  added  to  the  wealth  of  England, 
without  even  tasting  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  It  was  mid-day,  and  the  children, 
who  had  worked  since  early  morning,  still  fasted,  when  they  came  to  a  lock  gate. 
Here  a  stale  crust  was  thrown  to  them,  as  you  would  a  bone  to  a  strange  dog."  The 
master  gives  himself  leave  of  absence,  the  missus,  or  Fighting  Sal,  as  she  is  oftener 
called,  takes  the  command.  "  Where  he  gives  curses  she  gives  blows  ;  where  he 
gives  blows  she  viciously  kicks.  By  an  inverse  ratio  of  natural  sequence,  being 
woman  and  the  weaker  sex,  so  being  corrupt,  she  is  the  more  hopelessly,  irredeemably 
demoralized  of  the  two."  The  miserable  slavery  of  the  children  is  a  scandal  in  a 
Christian  land. 

In  a  recent  critique  on  this  book  we  read  : — "  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  should  be 
done  to  minimize  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  but  it  can  certainly  be  affirmed  that 
its  existence  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country."  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Coalville,  who  has 
already  done  much  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of  child  life  in  the  Cut,  is  by  no  means 
so  doubtful  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Nor  are  his  proposals  unreasonable.  He 
says*  that  "the  employment  of  children  under  thirteen  in  canal  boats,  unless  the 
children  have  obtained  a  third  standard  certificate,  or  such  other  certificate  as  the 
Educational  Department  might  think  well  to  issue,"  should  be  prohibited.  He  says 
that  a  system  of  Educational  Pass  Books  for  canal  children  should  be  universally 
adopted.    He  says  that  "  the  shortest,  sharpest,  and  simplest  way  to  improve  the 


'See  his  lecture  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors,  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Westminster,  January  7th,  1888. 
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condition  of  our  canal  workers  and  their  children  would  be  to  prohibit  the  women 
and  children  living  in  the  boats."  We  asked  him  recently  whether  this  would  not 
be  a  great  hardship.  His  reply  was  that  many  men  now  will  not  have  their  wives 
and  young  children  in  the  boat,  and  that  their  earnings  {£2  a  week  without  rates  and 
taxes)  places  them  in  a  better  position  than  most  ordinary  artizans.  Roughly 
speaking  one-third  of  the  boats  are  owned  by  the  men  themselves,  and  about  half  the 
children  attend  school.  This  is  a  great  improvement  upon  what  used  to  be,  and  the 
change  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Canal  Boats  Acts  of  1877 
and  1884,  for  which,  as  is  well  known,  we  are  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Smith. 
We  earnestly  trust  he  will  be  still  further  successful  in  his  future  efforts  on  behalf  of 
children  in  the  Cut,  as  well  as  of  van  children,  in  whose  behalf  he  is  also  at  work. 
Meanwhile  the  story  by  Amos  Reade  may  help  to  keep  the  nation  conscious  of  the 
hidden  horrors  of  Life  in  the  Cut. 

Children'' s  Services,  Hymns  and  Songs.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Oxford.  London  : 
Fisher  Unwin,  Paternoster-square.  220  pages.  321110. 
Those  who  have  experienced  how  children  enjoy  special  liturgical  services  that  are 
adapted  to  their  comprehension  will  appreciate  the  seven  forms  of  service  which  Mr. 
Oxford  has  prepared.  In  the  collection  of  188  hymns  that  follow  will  be  found 
several  little  poetical  gems  that  have  no  place  in  other  collections.  Altogether  the 
book  presents  a  freshness  and  brightness  which  teachers  and  children  alike  will 
welcome. 



BARNES  HOME. 
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HE  Annual  Prize  distribution,  at  the  Barnes  Home  In- 
dustrial School,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  of 
June.  Mr.  E.  J.  Broadfield,  Chairman  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Committee  of  the  Manchester  School  Board, 
presided,  and  made  a  very  practical  speech.  Reviewing 
the  progress  of  efforts  in  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood  on  behalf 
of  destitute  children,  he  said  : 

There  never  was  a  time  when  so  much  energy,  devotion,  and  sympathy  were 
exercised  in  what  was  generally  understood  by  rescue  work.  The  ragged  schools 
were  extending  their  operations  and  improving  their  methods  ;  the  committees  of  the 
boys'  and  girls'  refuges  were  as  active  as  ever ;  the  lads'  clubs  were  a  new  and 
important  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  amelioration,  and  the  Catholics  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  now  spending  ,£5,000  a  year  in  rescue  work.  It  was  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  add  that  the  labours  of  these  various  agencies  were  never  carried  on  with 
such  friendly  consideration  for  each  other  ;  and  there  was,  he  did  not  doubt,  a 
growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to  realise  the  fact  that  there  was 
special  work  for  every  one  of  them,  and  that,  though  their  methods  might  vary,  they 
were  all  engaged  in  the  common  aim  of  increasing  the  welfare  of  the  community.  It 
was  scarcely  necessary  to  say  much  about  a  school  as  successful  and  well  known  as 
Barnes  Home.  But  no  one  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  notwithstanding  the 
improvement  of  recent  years,  the  managers  had  further  extensions  in  view.  The 
opportunities  for  farm  work  and  agricultural  training  were  not  as  great  as  they  might 
be,  and  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  remind  them  of  the  great  value  of  tilling 
the  ground  as  discipline  for  rough  lads.  Quite  recently  he  visited  the  excellent 
Church  of  England  Standon  Bridge  Farm  Home  Industrial  School  where  he  saw  boys 
being  taught  farm  work  in  systematic  fashion,  with  the  view  of  fitting  them  for 
emigrant  life  in  Canada,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  Lord  Egerton  had  promised 
the  Committee  of  Barnes  Home  the  refusal  of  the  first  available  farm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  a  short  time,  therefore,  the  management  hoped  to  be  able  to  supply 
not  only  I  his  school  with  milk  and  vegetables  from  their  own  farm,  but  those  also  of 
Ardwick  and  Sale. 
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N  Monday,  July  23rd,  the  masters  and  matrons  of 
the  eight  homes  in  connection  with  the  Homes 
for  Working  Boys  in  London,  met  at  "  Pelham 
House,"  Spital  Square,  to  wish  God-speed  to 
their  valued  and  respected  fellow-workers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig, 
of  "  Haddo  House,"  Blackfriars  Road,  who,  owing  to  Mr. 
Craig's  failing  health,  are  leaving  for  Australia. 

After  partaking  of  the  loving  cup,  (tea,  of  course),  Mr.  H. 
Bristow  Wallen,  Secretary,  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  with 
a  handsome  case  of  cutlery  and  electro-plate,  as  a  parting 
souvenir  from  their  co-workers,  with  whom  they  had  been 
associated  for  the  past  twelve  years.  They  are  leaving  the 
*  labour  of  love '  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  for  so  long, 
with  sorrow  and  regret,  and  they  will  be  followed  by  the 
prayers  and  good  wishes  of  all  who  knew  them  ;  but  the 
doctors'  opinions  being  unanimous  that  a  change  of  climate 
was  absolutely  necessary,  they  believe  it  is  the  Divine  Will  that 
this  change  be  made.  We  trust  that  in  their  new  home  they 
may  find  renewed  health  and  strength,  and  be  spared  for  many 
years  of  Christian  usefulness. 

A  welcome  contribution  of  £25  has  been  made  to  Mr. 
Craig  from  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  Provident  and 
Benevolent  Fund  towards  the  expenses  of  his  passage  to 
Australia. 

The  fourth  report  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  recently  published,  gives  interesting 
particulars  of  the  work  of  nearly  eighty  societies  and  eighteen 
homes  for  aiding  prisoners  on  their  discharge.  There  is  at  least 
one  agency  for  this  purpose  in  connection  with  every  gaol 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Certified  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  has  just  been  published.  In  the  Inspector's 
"General  Remarks"  there  is  little  of  special  interest  which 
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has  not  already  been  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  or  referred 
to  in  this  Journal,  We  shall  give  a  more  lengthened  notice 
to  this  publication  next  month. 

The  Girls'  Protective  Home  is  removed  from  255,  Brixton- 
road  to  more  suitable  premises  at  68,  Vassall-road,  Brixton. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  boys  of  the  "  For- 
midable "  Training  Ship  took  place  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Clifton,  on  Friday  afternoon  the  27th  of  July,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Mayor  of  Bristol. 

Mr.  Dugdale's  Reformatory  Schools  Act  (1866)  Amendment 
Bill  has  passed  the  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  is  in  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Camperdown  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  awaits  the  consideration  of  the  Government  Bill  of 
which  we  give  particulars  on  page  96. 

The  Centenary  Festival  Dinner  of  the  Philanthropic  Society 
— whose  Farm  School  is  at  Red  Hill,  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday  the  24th  of  July,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Earl  of  Onslow.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Sheriff  Higgs, 
the  Rev.  Sir  Wm.  Vincent,  Bart.,  the  Mayor  of  Reigate,  and 
many  influential  friends  were  present.  The  amount  subscribed 
in  connection  with  the  Festival  was  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  society,  Mr.  Trevarthen,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to 
be  upwards  of  £800. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Baring  Young,  M.P.,  the  owner  of  Daylesford, 
Chipping  Norton,  Oxon,  invited  the  300  residents  of  the  eight 
Homes  for  Working  Boys  in  London,  together  with  the 
Superintendents  and  their  families  for  three  days. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  the  14th  of  July,  a  special 
express  train  from  Paddington  took  them  down  to  Chipping 
Norton  Junction,  and,  after  a  walk  of  nearly  four  miles,  they 
found  dinner  awaiting  them  in  two  large  tents. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Baring  Young  spoke  a  few  words  of 
hearty  welcome,  and  told  them  that  he  wished  them  to  have 
absolute  freedom  to  go  wherever  they  pleased  on  the  estate, 
which  is  1,500  acres  in  extent,  including  the  park,  game 
preserves,  the  fruit  and  flower  gardens,  ornamental  lakes,  &c. 

The  historical  mansion,  Daylesford,  made  famous  by 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  whose  home  it 
became  after  his  return  from  India,  was    next  visited  ;  Mr. 
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Young  personally  conducting  the  boys  over,  when  they  evinced 
much  interest  in  what  they  saw. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  lads  were  requested  to  attend  one 
or  other  of  the  neighbouring  churches,  while  in  the  afternoon 
a  special  service  was  held  in  the  tent,  when  all  were  present, 
and  the  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Knipe. 

On  Monday,  and  during  the  visit,  cricket  matches  between 
the  various  homes  were  played,  and  boating,  fishing,  bathing, 
bird-nesting,  rabbit  and  rat-hunting,  and  rambles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  among  the  most  popular  amusements,  and  a 
performance  by  the  Criterion  Bell-ringers  wound  up  this 
memorable  holiday. 

A  swimming  bath  of  about  250  square  yards  was  specially 
made  for  the  occasion,  and  an  immense  wooden  room  was 
built  to  sleep  230  boys,  the  remainder  being  provided  for 
in  the  capacious  lofts  above  the  engine  room,  steam  laundry, 
and  bakery,  being  the  central  block  of  the  technical  school 
forming  part  of  Mr.  Young's  Country  Home  for  Orphan  Boys. 

The  weather  was  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  but  it  never 
in  any  way  marred  the  boys'  pleasure,  who  most  enthusiasti- 
cally appreciated  all  that  was  done  for  them. 

The  boys  returned  by  special  train  late  on  Monday  evening 
at  Paddington. 

 >       —  <  
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Haddo  House— Farewell  Tea  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craigr.   By  an  Old  Boy. 

IN  response  to  an  invitation  from  Lord  Kinnaird,  some  fifty  or  sixty  Old  Boys, 
former  inmates  of  Haddo  House  Home  for  Working  Boys,  met  on  Saturday,  21st 
July,  at  88,  Blackfriars  Road,  the  present  location  of  the  Home,  to  enjoy  a  knife  and 
fork  tea,  and  subsequently  to  unite  in  wishing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  God-speed 
on  their  voyage  to  Melbourne. 

After  the  well-spread  "high-tea"  had  been  properly  disposed  of,  a  very  pleasant 
evening  was  spent  in  a  manner  not  unusual  at  Haddo  House.  Songs,  recitations  and 
speeches  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  were  enjoyed. 

A  startling  and  highly  gratifying  novelty  was  the  presentation  by  the  noble 
Chairman,  Lord  Kinnaird,  of  a  cheque  from  the  Committee  of  gentlemen  who 
manage  the  "  Homes  for  Working  Boys,"  for  no  less  a  sum  than  56,  to  the  retiring 
Master  and  Matron,  as  a  recognition  from  the  Committee  of  their  zealous  devotion 
to  the  work  placed  in  their  hands. 

As  the  former  residents  in  the  Home  in  losing  Mr.  Craig  were  likely  to  lose  touch 
with  each  other  and  with  their  dear  old  Haddo  House,  Mr.  Andrew  Nicol,  an  Old 
Boy,  proposed  that  an  Old  Boys'  Association  should  be  formed  forthwith  to  look  after 
the  interests  of,  and  to  keep  together  by  meetings,  the  Old  Boys  of  Haddo  House. 
This  was  quickly  resolved,  and  two  honorary  secretaries  were  appointed. 

Mr.  Sofe  contributed  an  original  poem  reviewing  the  work  of  the  last  twelve  years 
as  carried  on  under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig. 

Mr.  Wallen,  the  Secretary  to  the  Homes,  gave  a  recitation  which,  full  of  pathos 
and  good  sentiment,  touched  a  chord  in  every  heart. 

Several  of  the  Old  Boys  present  bore  testimony  to  the  worth  of  those  about  to 
leave  them  ;  and  if  the  enthusiastic  cheering,  when  good  wishes  were  showered  on 
them,  could  say  anything  at  all,  it  surely  told  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  that  their  labour, 
however  hard  and  trying  at  times,  was  not  unappreciated  by  the  boys  themselves. 
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PAPER  I. 

N  the  3rd  of  August  these  two  bills  were  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  Brownlow,  and  the 
managers  of  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  have 
till  November  to  consider  how  they  will  be  affected  by 
them  if  passed.  On  the  whole  there  is  much  reason  for  satisfaction 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  late  Royal 
Commission  have  been  embodied  in  these  bills. 

The  Reformatory  Schools  Bill 
makes  provision  under  section  2  for  the  classification  of  youthful 
offenders  according  to  age,  sex,  &c,  thus  enabling  girls  of  exceptionally 
immoral  character  being  dealt  with  in  separate  schools — a  point  that 
has  often  been  insisted  on  as  necessary  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
these  girls.  It  would  also  afford  an  opportunity  for  special  Reforma- 
tories being  set  aside  for  more  refractory  cases  as  suggested  in  Mr. 
Wollaston's  letter.    (See  page  104). 

Section  9  provides  that  only  offenders  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
under  sixteen  may  be  sent  to  Reformatories  on  first  conviction.  If 
previously  convicted  they  can  be  committed  at  an  earlier  age.  This 
section  also  makes  the  period  of  detention  "  not  less  than  three,  and 
not  more  than  five  years."  The  section  taken  in  conjunction  with 
section  1 1  shews  that  the  now  customary  period  of  anterior 
imprisonment  may  be  dispensed  with  in  cases  where  it  is  thought 
by  the  court  to  be  undesirable. 

Section  |5  gives  the  managers  of  Reformatories  the  long  desired 
power  of  control  for  two  years  after  the  period  of  detention  has  expired 
— thus  practically  enabling  them  to  recal  an  offender  for  misbehaviour 
during  any  part  of  the  first  two  years  after  discharge. 

Section  \~J  enables  managers  to  apprentice  or  dispose  of  in  any  trade, 
calling,  or  service,  or  by  emigration  with  his  own  consent,  a  youthful 
offender  who  conducts  himself  well,  and  has  been  placed  out  on  license, 
notwithstanding  his  period  of  detention  has  not  expired. 

Section  24-  makes  a  contribution  of  2/-  a  week  by  a  local  authority 
compulsory,  and  not  a  matter  of  previous  arrangement  as  under  the 
present  Act. 
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We  can  hardly  doubt  that  all  the  above  new  provisions  will  be 
welcomed  by  managers  of  Reformatory  Schools;  we  do  not  anticipate, 
however,  that  the  opening  of  these  schools  "to  the  inspection  of  the 
inspectors  of  schools  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education," 
as  provided  for  in  section  3  clause  4  will  be  unanimously  approved. 
The  alteration  would  doubtless  be  advantageous  to  the  school  teachers, 
and  would  bring  these  schools,  as  seems  reasonable,  within  the  system  of 
Government  Education  ;  but  until  some  assurance  is  given  that  the 
industrial  and  reformatory  features  of  these  schools  are  not  to  be 
sacrificed  to  a  needlessly  high  standard  of  education,  and  unless 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  teaching  those 
whose  schooling  has  been  long  neglected,  the  proposed  new  inspection 
is  likely  to  be  regarded  by  superintendents  with  distrust.  That  such  an 
arrangement  is  practical  and  advantageous,  when  judiciously  carried  out, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  has  worked  well  for  many  years 
in  Ireland,  to  which  country  these  new  Bills  do  not  extend. 

Having  directed  attention  to  the  principal  alterations  in  the  law 
affecting  Reformatory  Schools  in  the  proposed  "  Reformatory  Schools 
Act,  1888,"  we  will  now  proceed  to  take  brief  note  of  the  chief 
alterations  proposed  by 

The  Industrial  Schools  Bill. 

The  above  observations  concerning  educational  inspection  apply 
equally  to  Industrial  Schools  as  to  Reformatories.  Section  3  clause  3 
deals  with  this  matter. 

Section  Q  describes  the  class  of  children  that  may  be  committed  to 
Industrial  Schools,  and  in  clause  ia,  we  notice  the  word  "  habitually 
introduced  twice,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  may  prove  very 
prejudicial  to  the  rescue  of  children  used  for  begging  purposes  ;  for 
under  this  new  clause  it  would  not  only  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
child  was  found  begging,  but  that  the  child  was  in  the  habit  of  begging 
— a  matter  often  by  no  means  easy  to  prove  in  the  case  of  a  child  of 
this  class.  We  note,  too,  with  much  regret  that  the  words  "  found 
wandering,"  and  also  "  that  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan 
or  having  a  surviving  parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment  "  are  omitted  from  this  clause. 

Clause  2  of  the  same  section  would  give  the  managers  the  much 
desired  power  of  control  over  children  committed  to  their  care  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  :  while  section  |8  clauses  2  and  j  prevents  the 
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detention  of  a  child  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  unless  he  fails  to  conform 
with  the  conditions  of  his  discharge  as  to  his  conduct  thereafter. 

Section  \  |  alters  the  age  at  which  a  child  charged  with  an  offence 
punishable  by  imprisonment  or  a  less  punishment,  but  not  previously 
convicted  of  felony,  may  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School  to  "  under 
fourteen"  In  so  doing,  the  Government  have  only  adopted  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Middlesex  Act,  which  the  Bill  before  us  does  not 
propose  to  repeal.  This  section  also  provides  for  other  methods  of 
punishing  such  children,  which,  however,  are  not  likely  to  affect 
Industrial  Schools,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  instrumental  in 
reducing  the  number  of  children  committed  to  these  schools. 

Section  |2  clause  2  directs  the  court  to  cause  notice  to  be  served 
on  the  parent  of  a  child  before  committing  him  to  an  Industrial  School, 
also  notice  to  be  served  on  the  guardians  of  the  union  to  which  the 
child  would  be  chargeable  ;  so  that  they  may  make  any  representation  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  order  for  commitment.  Clause  J  of  this  section 
allows  costs  to  guardians  and  parent  attending  in  response  to  these 
notices. 

Section  |7  &.  limits  the  period  during  which  the  nearest  adult  relative 
may  obtain  the  transfer  of  his  child  from  one  school  to  another  on 
account  of  religious  persuasion  to  sixty  days.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
no  such  limit,  and  we  have  known  instances  where  a  child  who  had 
been  committed  to  an  Industrial  School  at  an  early  age,  when  no 
Treasury  payment  is  allowed,  only  transferred  on  account  of  religious 
persuasion  as  soon  as  the  Treasury  payments  commenced. 

Section  |  Q  enables  the  Secretary  of  State  to  transfer  a  child  of  less 
than  eighteen  years  of  age  from  a  Reformatory  to  an  Industrial  School. 

Section  22  gives  the  same  powers  to  managers  of  Industrial  Schools 
as  section  |7  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Bill  (see  page  96),  gives  to 
the  managers  of  those  schools,  in  regard  to  apprenticeship,  enlistment, 
and  emigration. 

Section  27  provides  for  an  uniform  capitation  grant  to  the  school  of 
2/6  a  week  from  the  union  to  which  the  child  committed  is  chargeable. 
There  seems  likely  to  be  considerable  delay  in  some  committals,  seeing 
that,  by  this  section  and  section  |2  clause  2,  the  often  difficult  question 
to  what  union  the  child  is  chargeable  must  be  previously  settled. 

Section  39  withdraws  the  power  of  School  Boards  to  contribute  to, 
or  establish,  or  maintain  :i  certified  Industrial  School,  but  does  not 
interfere  with  the  schools  already  maintained  by  School  Boards  under 
Section  28  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870. 
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Section  40  opens  the  school  to  the  inspection  of  the  guardians  of  a 
Union  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  a  child  in  the  school.  Such 
inspection  to  be  subject  to  regulations  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Section  42  makes  the  age  of  a  child,  as  accepted  by  the  Court  when 
sent  to  a  school,  to  be  unalterable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  52. — In  this  section  there  is  evidently  a  misprint,  "  Second 
Schedule"  should  read  "First  Schedule."  It  is  important  as  explaining 
the  term  "  local  authority,"  as  used  in  Section  32,  fr°m  which  it  is 
obvious  that  Counties  and  Boroughs,  and  not  School  Boards,  are  in 
future  to  be  looked  to,  to  establish  and  maintain,  or  to  assist  voluntary 
efforts  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Certified  Industrial 
Schools. 

We  have  now  given  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  summary  of  the  more 
important  proposed  alterations  in  the  law  affecting  these  schools.  They 
include  much  that  is  likely  to  facilitate  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders,  much  that  may  be  helpful  in  training  children  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  criminal  associations.  If  adopted,  even  in  their  present  form, 
the  bills  would  remove  serious  obstacles  and  hindrances  to  the  efforts  of 
the  managers  of  the  schools  for  the  good  of  those  committed  to  their 
charge.  We  have  but  hinted  at  how  the  Bills  might  be  improved,  the 
actual  amendments  needed  can  only  be  specified  after  careful  consider- 
ation and  conference  by  the  managers. 

One  thing  at  least  is  required  to  be  known  and  that  is  the  scale  of 
payments  which  "the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  propose 
to  contribute  out  of  money  provided  by  Parliament"  under  Section  26. 

Notices  of  the  Conferences  of  Managers  of  Schools  to  be  convened 
by  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  at  London,  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  to  consider 
these  bills  will  be  forwarded  shortly  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Superintendent  of  every  certified  School  in  Great  Britain. 

 ^»+».  <   

THE   BURNHAM    INDUSTRIAL   FARM,  CANAAN, 
COLUMBIA   CO.,    NEW  YORK. 

R.  WM.  F.  ROUND  sends  us  the  following  particulars 
relating  to  this  Institution  : — 

"  In  May,  1886,  the  Burnham  Industrial  Farm  obtained 
its  charter.     In  January,  1887,  a  corresponding  secretary 
was  engaged  to  undertake  the  general  organization  of  the 
institution,  with  special  reference  to  establishing  its  relations  with  the 
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public.  In  February,  1887,  a  superintendent  was  employed,  who  was 
to  undertake  its  interior  organization.  In  May,  1887,  the  first  boy  was 
taken,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  its  charter. 

"  Its  progress,  as  a  factor  in  the  treatment  of  delinquent  and  uncared 
for  children,  can  better  be  understood,  perhaps,  if  we  consider  for  a 
moment  the  social  need  that  called  the  farm,  as  an  institution,  into 
existence. 

"One  has  only  to  visit  the  older  institutions  for  the  care  of  delinquent 
youth  to  find  them  crowded  to  overflowing,  so  that  only  such  inmates 
can  be  taken  as  are,  within  the  ages  prescribed,  most  flagrant  violators 
of  law.  There  is  in  each  of  the  older  institutions  a  relation  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Courts  so  close  that  they  have  become  "  reform  schools  "  for 
those  already  far  advanced  in  criminal  courses,  instead  of  training 
schools  for  those  who  had  no  more  than  a  tendency  toward  the  bad,  and 
have  not  yet  fallen  into  criminal  habits  and  associations. 

"  The  system  to  be  ultimately  adopted  at  the  Farm,  and  to  which  the 
trustees  gave  assent  at  one  of  the  early  meetings,  is  founded  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Wichern,  and  adopted  so  successfully  by  DeMetz 
at  Mettray.    It  involves  : 

"  1  st. — The  family  plan,  dividing  all  the  inmates  into  groups  of  not 
more  than  fifteen,  each  group  sleeping  under  its  own  roof,  and  eating 
part  of  its  meals  there,  but  all  groups  coming  together  for  certain  meals, 
for  school,  and  for  all  the  general  offices  of  the  Farm. 

"  2nd. — The  teaching  of  handicrafts,  especially  farming,  horticulture, 
floralculture,  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  masonry,  and  preferably  such 
other  trades  as  can  be  worked  at  by  the  individual  independently  of 
1  teams  '  or  of  trade  combinations.  Where  this  system  is  fully  carried 
out,  all  the  work  of  the  farm,  the  house  and  the  garden,  has  been  done 
by  those  who  directly  receive  the  benefits  of  the  institution. 

"  3rd. — The  fullest  Christian  training  of  an  entirely  nonsectarian 
character. 

"  4th. — A  reasonable  school  education  such  as  will  fit  a  boy  for  the 
station  to  which  his  trade  is  likely  to  call  him. 

"  5th. — The  highest  possible  physical  development. 

"  The  institution  has  not  been,  as  yet,  in  a  condition  to  carry  out  the 
principles  fully  and  practically,  but  has  made  a  beginning  in  the  right 
direction.  It  will  open  its  carpenter  shop  with  three  apprentices  as  soon 
as  a  suitable  instructor  can  be  obtained.  Its  printing  office  and  its 
blacksmith  shop  is  already  opened. 

"Many  times  the  enquiry  has  come  to  the  office  of  the  Burnham 
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Farm,  '  Tell  me  just  what  the  qualifications  are  for  admission  to  the 
Burnham  Industrial  Farm.'  The  printed  by-laws  and  the  pamphlet 
prepared  by  the  trustees  answer  the  question  in  a  general  way,  but  the 
form  of  letter  generally  sent  has  been  as  follows : 

"  1  The  boy  must  be  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years. 
He  must  be  examined  by  a  physician  in  good  standing,  who  must  give  a 
written  certificate  that  he  is  sound,  physically  and  mentally.  A  record 
of  the  boy  during  the  three  years  last  preceding  the  application  is  desir- 
able. He  must  be  brought  to  the  office  of  the  Farm  in  New  York,  if  a 
resident  of  Kings  or  New  York  Counties,  and  be  examined  as  to  his 
habits  and  as  to  his  moral  peculiarities.  If  he  is  a  resident  of  any 
other  than  Kings  County  he  must  be  seen  and  examined  by  a  designated 
sub-committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  or  by  some  agent 
appointed  by  the  Burnham  Farm  Executive  Committee.  He  must,  if 
accepted,  produce  a  certificate  of  recent  vaccination,  or,  failing  to  do 
this,  must  be  vaccinated  by  the  examining  physician.  His  parents  or 
guardian,  or  those  applying  for  his  admission  to  the  Farm,  must  certify 
that  he  comes  from  a  neighbourhood  where  there  is  no  prevailing 
contagious  disease.  In  cases  where  they  are  financially  able  to  do  so, 
the  parents  or  guardian,  or  those  applying  for  the  admission  of  the  boy, 
are  expected  to  name  some  sum  which  they  are  willing  to  subscribe 
regularly  to  the  farm,  to  pay  the  fee  of  the  examining  physician,  one 
dollar  ($1.00),  and  the  expense  of  the  boy's  transportation  to  the  Farm ; 
to  give  him  a  good  outfit  of  clothes  ;  and  parents  or  guardians  to 
promise  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Farm  as  to  visits,  correspon- 
dence and  the  sending  of  gifts.  If  the  boy  is  to  be  committed  by  a 
magistrate,  a  sufficient  notice  must  be  given  to  this  office  to  enable  us 
to  make  proper  investigations,  and  the  magistrate  must  provide  for  the 
custody  of  the  boy  pending  such  examination,  and  promptly  deliver  the 
boy  at  the  Farm  on  notice  from  the  corresponding  secretary  that  he  will 
be  accepted  there.' 

"  These  rules  have  been  found  to  work  well  thus  far. 

"  At  the  very  outset  of  the  Farm's  institutional  life  it  was  visited  with 
scarlet  fever;  a  single  case  to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  hinder  the 
reception  of  boys  during  some  weeks  of  the  early  summer. 

"After  all  the  hay  was  in  the  barns  they  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  entire  store  of  winter's  fodder  was  destroyed.  It  became  neces- 
sary for  us  to  sell  most  of  our  stock,  and  snow  was  already  on  the 
ground  when  shelter  had  been  provided  for  our  small  herd  of  fifteen 
cattle. 
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"  But  notwithstanding  all  these  draw-backs  the  year  has  not  been  an 
unprofitable  one.  Thirty  boys  have  been  taken  from  surroundings 
unfavourable  to  their  welfare,  and  kept  in  a  good,  wholesome,  industrious 
farm  life.  The  school  has  succeeded  well,  and  there  has  been  an 
intellectual,  spiritual  and  physical  growth  noticeable  in  all  the  inmates. 

"The  Rauhe  House  had  twelve  boys  during  its  first  year,  it  now,  in 
the  great  system  that  it  has  created,  has  a  shepherding  care  over  almost 
as  many  thousands.  Standing  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  in  Rome,  the  writer  heard  a  representative  of  Mettray  say  that  he 
had  made  a  mathematical  calculation,  and  that  if  all  the  boys  who  were 
known  to  have  been  saved  by  the  Mettray  establishment  were  brought 
together  there,  and  packed  as  closely  as  possible,  they  would  more  than 
fill  the  place.  And  yet  DeMetz  fought  the  battle  for  Mettray  almost 
single  handed  and  under  discouragements  to  which  the  worst  trials  of 
the  Burnham  Industrial  Farm  have  been  mere  annoyances.  He 
triumphed  because  he  was  doing  God's  work,  doing  it  upon  sound 
principles  of  organization,  and  though  he  built  wearily  at  first,  builded 
better  than  he  knew.  So  may  it  be  with  the  Burnham  Industrial  Farm. 
A  work  founded  upon  Christ.  His  work,  for  His  children.  His 
beauty  resting  upon  it.  And  our  cry  only  :  *  Establish  Thou  the  work 
of  our  hands  upon  us,  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands,  establish  Thou  it.' " 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Farm  is  Mr.  B.  W.  Tice. 

The  Act  of  Incorporation  contains,  amongst  others,  the  following 
clauses  which  might  be  advantageously  copied  by  legislators  for  English 
Industrial  Schools. 

§  6. — The  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  lawful  care  and  custody  of 
any  boy  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years  who  shall  have  been  surrendered 
to  it  by  his  parent  or  guardian  ;  provided  that  such  surrender  is  evidenced  by  a 
writing  executed  by  such  parent  or  guardian,  setting  forth  the  name  and  age  of  the 
boy,  the  date  of  surrender,  and  the  term  for  which  such  surrender  is  made,  and 
expressly  vesting  in  the  corporation  all  the  powers  and  control  over  the  boy  of  which 
such  parent  or  guardian  was  possessed  ;  provided  that  no  such  surrender  shall  be 
made  except  upon  thirty  days'  previous  notice  of  the  intention  to  make  such  surrender 
in  writing,  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child,  to  the  said  corporation  or  its 
agents. 

S  7. — Any  justice  of  the  peace,  police  justice,  or  other  committing  magistrate  or 
officer,  is  hereby  authori/xd  to  commit  to  this  corporation,  with  its  consent,  any  boys 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years,  deserting  their  homes  without  good  or 
sufficient  cause,  or  keeping  company  with  dissolute  or  vicious  persons  against  the 
lawful  commands  of  their  fathers,  mothers,  guardians,  or  other  persons  standing  in 
the  place  of  a  parent  ;  or  any  such  boys  found  wandering  in  the  streets  or  lanes  of  any 
city  or  village,  or  in  the  highways  of  any  town,  without  guardianship,  and  practising 
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dissolute  or  vicious  habits.  Such  commitment  to  said  corporation  shall  be  to  the 
custody  and  control  thereof  until  such  boys  are  discharged  therefrom  by  operation  of 
law  or  by  the  said  corporation  ;  but  such  boys  shall  not  in  any  event  be  detained  by 
said  corporation  after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

§  8. — The  corporate  authorities  of  any  truant  school,  or  charitable  institution  now 
or  hereafter  having  the  lawful  custody  and  care  of  any  boy  not  less  than  seven  years 
of  age,  and  not  awaiting  trial  nor  under  sentence  for  a  term  of  years  for  crime,  may, 
with  the  consent  of  this  corporation,  transfer  and  assign  such  custody  and  care  to  this 
corporation  upon  such  terms  as  the  directors  of  such  institution  and  this  corporation 
may  agree  upon,  but  such  transfer  and  assignment  shall  only  be  upon  the  approval 
thereof  by  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record  in  the  city  or  county  in  which  any  such  school 
or  institution  is  situated. 

§  9. — This  corporation  shall  have  the  custody  and  control  of  all  boys  surrendered, 
committed  or  transferred  to  it  under  sections  six,  seven  and  eight  of  this  act,  and 
shall  have  authority  by  its  officers  or  agents  to  restrain  and  direct  them,  to  assign 
them  to  suitable  employments,  to  determine  their  hours  of  labour,  study  and  rest,  to 
care  for  their  sustenance  and  health,  and  to  instruct  them  in  useful  knowledge  ;  and 
shall  have  power  to  place  such  boys  in  suitable  homes  where  they  may  be  adopted 
into  families  or  taken  on  trial  or  for  a  limited  time  ;  and  may  at  its  discretion  bind 
out  such  boys  as  apprentices  or  servants  during  their  minority  or  for  any  shorter  time 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  now  or  hereafter  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 
And  this  corporation  may  with  the  consent  of  any  other  charitable  corporation 
authorized  by  law  to  take  the  custody  and  control  #of  orphan,  vagrant,  destitute, 
abandoned  or  disorderly  boys,  transfer  to  such  other  corporation  the  custody  and 
control  of  any  boy  whenever  such  transfer  is  deemed  by  this  corporation  to  be 
necessary  and  proper,  for  the  welfare  of  such  boy  or  for  the  discipline  or  protection  of 
other  boys  in  its  charge,  provided  that  there  be  first  obtained  from  a  judge  of  a  court 
of  record  in  the  county  where  this  corporation  shall  have  its  principal  buildings,  an 
order  of  approval  of  such  transfer.  This  corporation  shall  be  and  remain  the  guardian 
of  every  boy  bound  by  it  to  service,  shall  take  care  that  the  contract  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  any  grievance  be  redressed  as  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  require,  by  the  terms 
of  every  such  indenture,  a  report  from  the  master  to  whom  such  boy  is  bound,  or  his 
assignee,  at  least  once  in  every  six  months,  upon  the  occupation,  health  and  conduct 
of  the  boy  so  bound. 

§  10. — In  all  cases  under  this  act  where  boys  shall  come  under  the  care,  custody  or 
control  of  this  corporation,  the  age  of  such  boys  shall,  so  far  as  this  corporation  is 
concerned,  be  prima  facie  deemed  and  taken  to  be  correct  as  stated  in  the  written 
surrender  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  or  the  order  of  commitment  by  the  committing 
magistrate  or  officer,  or  in  the  transfer  by  the  authorities  of  any  truant  school  or 
charitable  institution  ;  and  in  case  of  any  omission  to  state  the  age  of  any  boy  in  any 
of  such  cases,  the  directors  of  this  corporation  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  such  boy 
shall  be  received  by  them,  ascertain  his  age  by  the  best  means  in  their  power  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  designated  by  them  for  the  purpose. 
And  the  age  of  such  boy  thus  ascertained  shall  be  prima  facie  deemed,  and  taken 
to  be  the  true  age  of  such  boy. 

§  12. — So  long  as  the  property  of  this  corporation  shall  be  used  for  charitable 
purposes  only,  such  property,  both  real  and  personal,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
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SPECIAL    REFORMATORIES   FOR  REFRACTORY 

CASES. 

The  following  Circular  has  been  addressed  to  the  Managers  of 
Reformatory  Schools  : — 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  oj  the  Reformatory  School. 

Sir, — As  it  is  most  probable  that  all  Reformatory  Schools  are  at  some  time  or 
other,  troubled  with  the  presence  of  boys  whose  conduct  is  such  that  they  may  fairly 
be  called  "incorrigible,"  involving  serious  consequences  to  the  other  boys,  and 
imposing  excessive  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  staff ;  the  Managers  of  the  Kingswood 
Reformatory  School  invite  the  attention  of  the  Managers  of  other  Reformatory  Schools 
to  this  subject,  and  desire  to  learn  the  opinion  of  each  Committee  of  Management. 

The  Kingswood  School  has  suffered  from  the  absconding  of  boys,  from  their  thefts, 
their  attempts  at  incendiarism,  and  from  other  delinquencies,  most  of  which  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee,  are  traceable  to  the  conduct  of  a  small  number  of  boys, 
upon  whom  no  good  influence  seems  to  have  any  effect,  and  whose  conduct  is  wholly 
insubordinate.  The  Managers  are  of  opinion  that  other  Reformatory  Schools  are 
troubled  similarly,  for  according  to  the  official  returns  (to  the  end  of  1886)  239  boys, 
or  0*72  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  discharged,  were  so  discharged  as  "  incorrigible," 
whilst  1013  boys,  or  3*57  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  boys  discharged,  are 
returned  as  "absconded,  not  recovered." 

It  is  very  sad  to  see  so  large  a  number  officially  discharged  upon  society  described 
as  "  incorrigible,"  and  a  much  larger  number  who  have  discharged  themselves  by 
absconding  ;  many  of  whom  probably  are  deserving  of  the  same  designation.  The 
discharged  officially,  might,  or  might  not,  have  been  sent  to  the  common  prison,  to 
mix  with  adult  and  confirmed  criminals  ;  many  of  the  absconding  1013  have  probably 
found  their  own  way  thither. 

The  object  of  Reformatory  Schools  is  to  prevent  young  delinquents  adding  to  the 
numbers  of  the  confirmed  criminal  class  ;  the  presence  in  such  schools  of  incorrigible 
boys  tends  to  recruit  their  numbers  from  the  mass  of  the  better-disposed  ;  and  it  is 
against  the  spirit  which  suggested  Reformatories,  and  now  supports  them,  that  the 
worst  boys  should  be  sent  to  the  common  prison,  but  this  has  now  to  be  done. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  intermediate  stage,  and  for  this  end  one  or 
more  separate  establishments  should  be  maintained,  with  special  management  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  which  all  hopelessly  refractory  boys  should  be 
sent.  We  believe  the  Government  has  on  hand  several  disused  prisons,  which  might 
be  made  available  for  the  purpose  indicated,  and  the  present  Government  and  local 
allowances  would  be  available  for  the  support  of  such  establishments. 

It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  that  the  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Reformatory 
Schools,  on  which  sat  the  most  competent  men  of  the  day  (including  Lord  Aberdare, 
Lord  Dalhousie,  and  Lord  Norton)  reported  in  1884  (its  34th  paragraph)  as  follows  : — 
"  A  Special  Reformatory  for  refractory  cases  should  be  established  under  voluntary 
management,  all  cases  transferred  thereto  to  be  paid  for  by  school  transferring." 

Do  us  the  favour  of  considering  the  question,  and  of  informing  us  of  the  result  ;  if 
favourable  to  our  views,  we  shall  propose  a  united  representation  to  the  Government. 

On  the  part  of  the  Kingswood  Reformatory  Committee, 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  II.  WOLLASTON,  Secretary. 

Kingswood  Reformatory,  near  Bristol, 
I4M  July,  1888. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


UFFOLK  Reformatory  School  for  boys  will  in 
future  be  known  as  Kerrison  Reformatory  School, 
so  named  after  its  founder,  the  late  Sir  Edward 
C.  Kerrison,  Bart.  Lord  Henniker  is  now  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  and 
the  Rev.  T.  L.  French,  of  Thrandesdon  Rectory,  Scole,  is  the 
Honorary  Secretary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collier,  who  for  five  years  have  been  in 
charge  of  Rossie  House  Home  for  Working  Boys,  Lamb's 
Conduit  Street,  W.C.,  have  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Craig  at  the  Home  for  Working  Boys,  Haddo  House, 
88,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 

By  invitation  of  the  Executive,  the  inmates  of  the  Kensington 
Industrial  Home  for  Crippled  Boys,  thirty-five  in  number,  have 
visited  the  Irish  Exhibition. 


During  the  re-building  of  their  premises,  (17A,  Marylebone 
Road)  the  address  of  the  Cripples'  Home  and  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  is  226,  Marylebone  Road. 


The  Managers  of  the  Princess  Mary's  Village  Homes  at 
Addlestone,  are  seeking  assistance  to  enable  them  to  add  two 
more  cottages  to  their  existing  twenty,  so  that  accommodation 
may  be  provided  for  a  class  of  little  girls  who  at  present  have 
to  be  rejected  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  in  consequence 
of  some  physical  defect.  In  these  two  cottages  it  is  proposed 
to  give  these  weakly  and  sadly  neglected  children  special  care 
and  training. 

The  Trustees  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  have 
given  a  donation  of  £1,000  to  the  new  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  at  Stockport,  which  will  shortly  be  formally  opened. 


The  bands  of  the  Artane,  Dublin,  and  of  the  Dartford,  Kent, 
Industrial  Schools  have  each  performed  for  a  week  at  the 
Irish  Exhibition,  Olyrnpia,  Kensington. 

No.  cxcvi. — October,  1888. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Leith  Certified  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  have  purchased  a  building  and  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  the  premises  are  being  adapted  for  the  require- 
ments of  a  separate  School  for  the  girls,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  opened  free  of  debt  in  a  few  months. 


The  Annual  Swimming  Matches  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Boys'  Reformatory  School  came  off  on  Saturday,  the  15th  of 
September,  in  the  Exe  from  a  field  kindly  lent  them  for  many 
years  for  bathing  purposes  by  Mr.  John  Davy,  of  Woodrow. 
Every  event  was  well  contested,  with  the  following 
results  : — 150  yards  race.  Eight  entered — Five  prizes.  Best 
header,  fall  about  five  feet — Five  prizes.  A  distance  swim — 
Eight  passed.  The  past  has  not  been  a  good  season  for 
swimming,  the  river  having  been  on  several  occasions  too  high 
and  the  water  often  too  cold  for  bathing.  Since  warmer 
weather  came  on  the  boys  have  been  too  busy  at  harvest  work 
to  spend  much  time  in  any  sports. 


THE  THIRTY-FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTOR 
OF  REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


MONG  the  reports  and  statements  contained  in  the  510 
pages  of  this  useful  official  publication,  two  fifths  of 
which  are  tabular  matter,  there  are  some  interesting 
items  of  information  which  are  likely  to  escape  general 
observation. 

It  may,  for  instance,  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
regard  Reformatories  as  prisons,  to  read  that  a  boy  after  being  at  one  of 
these  schools  for  nine  months  "  is  allowed  to  have  a  week's  holiday, 
and  six  months  after  that  another  week,  after  that,  should  lie  desire  it, 
he  can  go  home  twice  a  year,  for  a  week  each  time." 

Befriending  and  Reporting  upon  Old  Scholars. 
This  is  attended  to  with  much  care  by  the  Managers  of  most  of  the 
Schools,  but  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  methods  adopted 
in  this  respect.     As  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  work,  especially 
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as  regards  girls,  is  so  great,  we  quote  some  of  the  Inspector's  remarks 
upon  the  subject.  Of  one  School  he  says  :  "  In  looking  after  their 
discharged  girls  the  Managers  are  assisted  by  the  Metropolitan  Associa- 
tion for  Befriending  Young  Servants,  who  report  generally  well  of  the 
girls  who  come  from  the  Institution."  We  have  reason  to  know  that 
the  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  is  very  thoroughly  done,  and 
that  it  is  willing  to  do  for  other  Girls'  Industrial  Schools  what  it  does  for 
the  one  referred  to.  It  should  be  also  mentioned  here  that  the  Council 
of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  are  always  glad  to  befriend  or 
make  enquiries  concerning  old  boys  or  girls  on  behalf  of  the  Managers  of 
any  Reformatory  or  Industrial  School.  The  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union  have  several  agents  engaged  in  all  parts  of  London,  and  have 
also  corresponding  members  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
schools  do  avail  themselves  of  this  agency  ;  but  probably  more  might 
do  so  with  advantage,  although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  personal 
interview  with  an  old  master  or  superintendent  is  far  preferable  to  the 
visit  of  any  outside  agent.  In  some  instances  the  results  of  the  enquiries 
concerning  the  former  inmates  are  not  systematically  recorded.  Thus 
the  Inspector  says  of  one  school  :  "  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
book  kept  with  the  record  of  the  behaviour  and  addresses  of  the 
discharged  girls."  And  again  he  says  :  "  In  some  few  instances  I  have 
found  the  discharge  book  badly  kept.  This  is  the  most  important  book 
in  a  school,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  results  of  the  time  and  labour  which 
have  been  spent  in  the  work  of  reformation." 


Botany  as  a  Recreation. 

In  the  York  Industrial  School,  as  we  noticed  some  years  ago,  Botany 
was  a  popular  study  with  the  lads,  and  under  the  kind  direction  of 
Miss  Milner  it  continues  to  be  a  favourite  recreation.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  from  the  Inspector's  report  that  this  example  has 
been  followed  by  the  Dundee  Industrial  School,  of  which  he  says  :  "  A 
class  of  the  seniors  had  taken  up  Botany  as  a  recreation,  and  had  made 
a  valuable  collection  of  dried  plants  from  the  local  flora." 

The  Supervision  of  Dormitories 

is  often  a  difficult  and  always  an  important  consideration  in  Industrial 
Schools,  and  one  that  receives  much  attention  from  the  Inspector. 
Managers,  however,  may  be  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  in  one  large 
school  accommodating  upwards  of  four  hundred  boys,  "  the  dormitories 
are  arranged  by  fifties,  under  female  superintendence." 
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Prizes  and  Treats 

are  in  most  schools  very  liberally  bestowed,  though  not  in  all.  The 
Inspector  seems  to  be  particularly  observant  in  this  matter.  Of  one 
school  he  remarks :  "  More  recreation  and  amusement  for  the  boys 
much  needed."  Of  another,  "  There  was  no  mark  system  and  no  good 
conduct  list.  One  or  both  would  be  an  encouragement  to  the  children 
and  should  be  adopted." 

At  Bute  Industrial  School  it  is  reported,  "  Prizes  are  given  at  the  new 
year,  and  a  good  deal  of  leave  to  go  home  to  friends.  The  best  boy  at 
Christmas  gets  a  silver  watch."  Of  the  Edinburgh  United  School  it  is 
observed,  "  The  whole  school  was  going  to  Elie  in  Fife  for  a  three  weeks 
holiday  after  the  examination,  Elie  is  on  the  sea,  and  the  use  of  an 
empty  granary  had  been  given  them.  They  were  to  take  their  own 
bedding  and  cooking  utensils."  Nor  are  the  English  schools  one  whit 
behind  the  Scotch  in  this  matter,  although  the  particulars  of  prizes  and 
treats  are  not  noted  in  every  case.  On  the  Wellesley  Training  Ship, 
for  instance,  "  there  is  a  carefully  planned  system  of  marks  by  which  a 
boy  can  earn  a  penny  to  eightpence  a  week.  Prizes  are  given  when 
the  boys  leave  the  ship,  and  parchment  certificates." 

Emigration. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  usual  associations  and  surroundings  of 
the  children  sent  to  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools,  will  recognise 
in  emigration  what  is  generally  the  most  hopeful  means  of  placing 
them  out  in  the  world,  it  is  of  some  interest,  therefore,  to  observe  to 
what  extent  the  Managers  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  Inspector's  observa- 
tions under  this  head  are  excellent.  Not  only  should  the  children,  he 
says,  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they  can  earn  a  living,  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  they  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  old  influences  and  evil 
associations  from  which  they  were  rescued  when  committed  to  the 
school.  In  too  many  cases,  sad  to  say,  the  parents  have  been  more  to 
blame  than  the  children,  and  the  well-being  of  boys  or  girls  after  dis- 
charge frequently  depends  on  their  not  being  allowed  to  return  to  what 
has  been  to  them  a  home  only  in  name.  For  such  cases  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  better  outlet  than  emigration  ;  it  removes  them  from 
all  old  associations,  and  gives  them  a  fair  start  in  life,  in  a  new  country, 
with  a  cheerful  future  before  them,  and  the  certainty  of  success  if  by 
their  conduct  they  deserve  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  suitable  material  for  agricultural 
emigrants  than  in  the  drafts  of  boys  from  our  Reformatories,  from 
Seventeen  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  specially  selected  for  physical  ability 
and  good  character,  accustomed  to  farm  work  of  all  kinds,  and  frequently 
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adding  to  their  knowledge  of  the  general  routine  of  farm  labourer  some 
acquaintance  with  carpentering,  tailoring,  or  shoemaking. 

Some  short  time  since  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  grant  a  full  dis- 
charge to  boys  about  to  emigrate,  but  to  send  them  out  on  licence. 
This  really  made  no  difference,  except  that  boys  on  licence  could  not 
return  immediately  to  England  (as  some  had  done)  without  rendering 
themselves  liable  to  be  re-called  to  the  school  which  had  sent  them  out. 
But  the  Canadian  Government  took  exception  to  "  licensed  "  boys  being 
sent  out,  and  the  privilege  of  sending  boys  out  on  licence  was  with- 
drawn. 

For  a  time  it  was  feared  that  these  objections  would  be  extended  to 
any  Reformatory  boys  being  emigrated,  even  after  discharge.  Had  this 
objection  been  persevered  in  our  Managers  would  have  felt  themselves 
seriously  crippled  in  having  the  best  channel  for  the  disposal  of  their 
boys  closed  to  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  explanations 
which  were  made  to  the  Canadian  authorities  have  satisfied  them  that 
the  boys  sent  out  are  not,  as  they  seem  to  have  imagined,  "  a  worthless 
material  which  we  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of,  not  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  it  at  home,"  but  are  healthy,  well-conducted,  and  well-skilled 
agricultural  labourers,  the  very  material  wanted  in  a  new  country. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  has  been  beneficial  in  one  way,  it  has 
shown  Managers  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  most  careful  in  their  selection 
of  boys,  and  to  emigrate  only  such  as  are  qualified  and  likely  to  do  them 
credit. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  a  larger  percentage  of  boys  than  of  girls 
have  been  emigrated  from  Reformatories  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  girls  than  of  boys  from  Industrial  Schools 
during  the  same  period.  The  following  table,  which  we  have  drawn 
from  information  furnished  by  the  last  three  Inspector's  reports,  will 
shew  the  precise  figures. 

TABLE  SHEWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  EMIGRATED  ON 
THEIR  DISCHARGE  FROM  REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  DURING  THE  THREE  YEARS 
1885—7,  AND  THE  PERCENTAGE  UPON  THE  TOTAL  DIS- 
CHARGES :— 


Year  of 

From  Reformatories. 

From  Industrial  Schools. 

discharge. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1885 
1886 
1887 

108  or  8*1  per  cent. 
106  or  8*8  percent. 
1 15  or  8 "6  per  cent. 

7  or  2*6  per  cent. 
II  or  4 '2  per  cent. 
6  or  2*2  per  cent. 

1 13  or  3*8  per  cent. 
99  or  3*1  percent. 
1 17  or  3'6  per  cent. 

41  or  5*8  per  cent. 
41  or  5*i  per  cent. 
36  or  4-6  per  cent. 

no 


Inspector's  Report. 


Only  one  girl  was  emigrated  from  the  whole  of  the  Girls'  Reform- 
atories in  England  in  1887. 

From  only  23  Reformatories  out  of  the  56  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  from  only  42  Industrial  Schools  out  of  the  143  were  any  children 
emigrated  in  1887.  And  out  of  these  23  Reformatories  and  42  Indus- 
trial Schools  only  14  Reformatories  and  19  Industrial  Schools  disposed 
of  more  than  two  in  the  year  by  this  means. 

The  schools  that  have  emigrated  most  are  the  following  : — 


T3 

<— 
0  . 

Name  of  School. 

nigrat 
1887. 

ntage 
larges 

v  .2 

rce 
iscl 

0' 

- 

Boys'-  Reformatories. 

Bedfordshire  .. 

7 

39 

Herts  

4 

25 

Birkdale  Farm  (Liverpool)  .. 

i  0 

3° 

Buxton  (Norfolk)   

5 

45 

Suffolk  (Eye) 

4 

20 

Redhill...       ..."       "...       ...  "... 

27 

42 

Saltley  (Birmingham) 

11 

31 

Warwickshire.. 

4 

17 

Wellington  (Edinburgh)   

6 

21 

Glasgow,  Duke  Street  (now  closed) 

9 

30 

Girls'1  Reformatories 

Aberdeen 

2 

28 

Glasgow   

3 

60 

Boys'  Industrial  Schools. 

Park  Row,  Bristol   

9 

32 

Milton,  Gravesend  ... 

14 

56 

Barnes  Home,  Manchester  ... 

10 

15 

Everton  Terrace,  Liverpool  ... 

6 

14 

Middlesex,  Feltham  ... 

12 

8 

Shustoke,  Birmingham 

12 

40 

Fechney,  Perth   

6 

21 

Girls'  Industrial  Schools. 

Good  Shepherd,  Leytonstone 

4 

44 

Portsmouth  and  South  Hants 

3 

60 

Edinburgh  (Original)... 

4 

33 

Dundee 

5 

30 

Glasgow,  Maryhill  ... 

<S 

16 

Perth  School  of  Industry 

2 

33 

Ill 


THE    NEW    REFORMATORY    AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS  BILLS. 

PAPER  IL* 

The  Conwiittee  of  the  York  Industrial  School  have  prepare 'd  the  following 

paper  on 

The  Industrial  Schools'  Bill. 


N  approaching  the  consideration  of  this  subject  it  should  be 
noted  that  when  Parliament  first  undertook  to  apply  the 
public  money  for  the  support  of  this  work  the  object  in 
view  was,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  Statute 
20  and  21  Vic,  c.  48,  "That  the  responsibility  of 
parents  to  provide  for  the  proper  care  of  their  children  should  be 
enforced." 

On  intervening  between  parent  and  child  the  first  question  is,  "  on 
whose  behalf  is  the  intervention  made  ?  "  The  answer  in  every  case  is 
"  on  behalf  of  the  child."  It  may  be  indirectly  (but  only  indirectly)  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  to  save  them  from  the  results  of  non-intervention. 
From  what  point  of  view  then  is  this  question  first  to  be  surveyed? 
The  child's  standpoint  assuredly.  This  was  the  case  with  the  pioneers 
of  the  movement,  the  founders  of  Ragged  Schools.  They  roused  the 
nation  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  for  such  Schools,  and  the  nation  then 
(1857)  was  represented  by  a  Parliament  wise  enough  to  see  that  public 
money  would  be  well  spent  in  this  direction,  but  only  if  the  responsi- 
bility of  parents  were  enforced.  What,  then,  is  the  child's  standpoint  ? 
Desertion  in  some,  if  not  in  every,  sense.  And  what  is  the  one  thing  it 
needs  ?  Protection.  Desertion  by  whom  ?  Its  parent.  Protection  from 
whom  ?  Its  parent.  The  State,  therefore,  took  under  its  protection  all 
"  vagrant,  destitute  and  disorderly  "  children,  and  was  careful  to  make 
provision  for  them,  separately  from  "  juvenile  offenders,"  for  whom  Re- 
formatories were  then  being  founded.  Will  anyone  say  that  a  vagrant 
child,  a  destitute  child,  or  a  disorderly  child,  having  a  responsible  parent 
is  an  "offender?"  This  is  a  fundamental  question,  because  this  word 
"  offender  "  has  crept  into  the  present  Bill.  We  say  such  a  child  is  not 
an  "  offender  ; "  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  child  has  rights  which 
the  State  has  authorized  it  to  claim  under  this  or  a  subsequent  Statute. 
The  Act  of  1857,  now  under  consideration,  empowered  Justices,  in  the 
case  of  a  child  taken  into  custody  as  a  vagrant,  to  remand  the  child  to 

*  The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  or  the  following  paper,  but  they 
are  inserted  as  representing  the  views  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  managers  of  schools. 
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an  Industrial  School,  to  discharge  it,  or  to  require  its  parent  to  give  an 
assurance  in  writing  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  child's  good 
behaviour,  and  in  default  to  send  the  child  to  a  Certified  Industrial 
School.  If  the  child  should,  after  such  assurance,  be  brought  up  again, 
the  person  so  responsible  might  be  fined  Forty  Shillings.  This  Act 
also  gave  the  Justices  power  to  discharge  the  child  from  the  School,  on 
sufficient  cause  or  security.  Fifteen  years  of  age  was  the  limit  of 
detention.  The  Day  Industrial  School  was  foreshadowed  by  a  power 
to  the  managers  to  permit  a  child  to  sleep  at  home.  Industrial  Schools 
were  Certified  by  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  whose  Inspectors 
visited  the  Schools.  In  i860  Parliament  (by  23  and  24  Vic,  c.  118) 
transferred  the  inspection  of  these  Schools  from  the  Education  Department 
to  the  Home  Department.  In  1861  (by  24  and  25  Vic.  c.  113)  Parliament 
repealed  the  Act  of  T857  and  limited  the  power  by  which  the  responsi- 
bility of  parents  might  be  enforced  to  the  cases  of  refractory  children 
who  were  then  included  in  the  Statute.  The  consequence  has  been  an 
increasing  pecuniary  gain  to  the  parents  and  an  increasing  outlay  by  the 
State.  The  Act  of  1861  remained  in  force  until  1866,  during  which  time 
Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories,  being  under  one  Inspector, 
became  confused  together  in  the  public  mind.  In  1866  two  new  Bills 
on  these  two  subjects  were  brought  into  Parliament,  and  committed 
together,  and,  after  but  little  consideration  in  Committee,  they  were  passed 
together,  without  debate,  in  either  the  House  of  Commons  or  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Industrial  Schools'  Act,  1866,  it  is  proposed 
should  now  be  repealed,  and  yet  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  Bill. 
How  it  is  fashioned  for  the  purpose,  and  what  are  its  merits  as  a  basis, 
remain  now  to  be  considered. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1882  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  Industrial  Schools  and  to 
report  what  amendments  were  expedient  in  order  to  render  them  more 
efficient.  In  our  subsequent  remarks  on  the  Bill  we  note  those 
amendments  in  the  law  which  are  recommended  by  the  Commissioners, 
but  the  following  leading  principles  should  first  be  taken  into  account  : 
Par.  6.  "  It  will  be  our  desire  to  encourage  the  work  of  Voluntary 
Managers,  and  to  interfere  with  their  freedom  of  action  as  little  as  may 
be  consistent  with  due  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
necessarily  incident  to  grants  from  the  public  purse."  Par.  19,  "We 
are  prepared  to  recommend  ....  the  transfer  of  the  duty  of 
educational  inspection  to  the  Education  Department,  and  the  extension 
to  Industrial  Schools  under  suitable  regulations  of  the  privilege  of 
earning  a  share  of  the  Education  Crant."    Par.  23:  "If  the  province  of 
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each  department  is  clearly  defined,  and  at  the  same  time  care  is  taken 
to  secure  personal  communication  and  co-operation  between  the  two 
sets  of  officials,  the  danger  (of  friction  between  their  officers  which  must 
be  recognised  and  guarded  against)  may  be  avoided."  Par.  42,  as  to 
apprenticing  :  "  The  consent  of  the  child  is  required,  but  not  that  of 
the  parent.  We  recommend  that  in  cases  where  apprenticing  is 
inapplicable,  equally  full  powers  of  disposing  of  the  child  at  home  or  at 
sea,  or  by  arranging  for  its  emigration  should  be  given  to  the  Managers." 
Par  44  :  "A  parent  who  has  allowed  his  child  to  fall  into  evil  ways,  and 
who  has  shown  little  or  no  parental  interest  in  its  welfare  during  the 
earlier  years  of  its  detention,  and  has,  perhaps,  evaded  the  duty  of 
contributing  to  its  support,  will  often  awaken  to  a  keen  interest  in  it,  as 
the  moment  approaches  when  it  will  be  free  from  restraint,  and  has 
attained  an  age  at  which  its  earnings  will  be  an  acceptable  addition  to 
the  family  resources.  Such  a  parent  has,  in  our  opinion,  forfeited  any 
right  to  exert  over  the  child  an  authority  more  properly  belonging  to  the 
Managers  of  the  School,  which  has  been  undoing  the  evil  effects  of 
parental  neglect,  and  fulfilling  the  duties  which  the  parent  had  failed  to 
perform  in  the  education  and  training  of  his  child.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  control  of  the  Managers  over  Industrial  School 
children  who,  whether  on  licence  or  not,  have  attained  the  age 
of  sixteen  without  being  discharged,  should  supersede  that  of  the 
parents  and  continue  till  the  age  of  eighteen  years."  Par.  30:  "The 
power  of  committing  children  to  Industrial  Schools  has  been 
largely  abused,  often  from  benevolent  motives,  sometimes  because  of 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  law  to  parents  to  get  rid  of  the 
burden  of  their  children's  support  and  education,  by  throwing  it  upon 
the  Industrial  School  system."  Par.  31  :  "There  is  then,  evidently,  a 
need  for  further  checks,  both  on  the  facility  with  which  parents  or 
benevolent  persons  can  procure  the  committal  of  children  to  Industrial 
Schools,  and  on  the  relief  which  such  committal  affords  the  parents." 
Par.  76:  "Sir  James  Ingham  (*)  further  suggested  that  the  Magis- 
trates should  have  greater  power  than  they  now  possess  of  punishing  the 
parent,  and  we  recommend  that  in  cases  of  non-payment  where  gross 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parent  is  proved,  the  Court  should  have  the 
power  of  inflicting  hard  labour." 

(*)  Sir  James  Ingham's  evidence  is  reprinted  in  a  foot  note  as  follows  :  "  ....  I  should 
treat  the  parent  most  severely,  and  if  I  found  that  the  child  was  left  running  about  the  streets,  in 
consequence  of  the  gross  negligences  or  immorality  of  the  parent,  I  should  strike  at  the  parent  boldly 
.    .    .    .    I  should  treat  him  with  hard  labour  and  great  severity.    It  seems  to  me  a  scandalous 

thing  that  the  wickeder  the  parent  the  greater  the  relief  he  shculd  get  You  would  find 

Magistrates  ....  much  more  ready  to  *  obey  the  law,  if  they  felt  that  the  parents  did  not 
escape." 

*  Query,  to  "  administer  "? 
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The  children  at  present  received  into  Industrial  Schools  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes,  (A)  innocent  children,  under  section  14,  pro- 
vided for  since  1857,  (B)  guilty  little  children  who  have  been  forgiven, 
under  section  15,  provided  for  since  186 1,  (C)  unruly  children  beyond 
their  parents'  control,  under  section  16,  provided  for  since  1861,  (D) 
children  not  attending  school,  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  1876. 
The  first  class  (A)  are  vagrant,  destitute,  or  disorderly;  the  words  "  found 
destitute,  either  being  an  orphan  or  having  a  surviving  parent  who  is 
undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,"  are,  for  some  unexplained 
reason  (if  any),  to  be  repealed.  Section  14  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Act  187 1,  which  provides  for  the  children  of  female  convicts,  is  to  be 
repealed  ;  the  "  disorderly "  are  those  who  frequent  bad  company  of 
men  and  women  and  have  generally  no  choice  in  the  matter.  The 
second  class  (B)  are  little  ones  under  twelve  years  of  age  who  are  guilty 
of  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment,  or  any  less  punishment,  but 
who  have  not  been  convicted.  The  Bill  proposes  to  raise  the  age  of 
this  class  to  fourteen,  and  (by  clause  1 1 )  provides  several  alternatives,  of 
which  one  or  more  may  be  adopted,  namely  :  whipping,  adjournment 
on  the  parent's  undertaking  to  punish,  a  fine  on  the  parent,  compensation 
by  the  parent  to  the  person  injured,  and  security  by  the  parent  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  child.  A  fine  on  the  parent,  and  security  by  the 
parent  for  its  future  welfare,  would  be  equally  applicable,  and  are  most 
desirable  in  the  case  of  children  who  are  vagrant,  destitute,  or  disorderly, 
through  their  parents'  acts  or  default.  The  third  class  (C)  of  refractory 
children  are  omitted  from  the  Bill  (*),  and,  as  there  are  genuine  cases  in 
which  this  enactment  is  useful,  it  should  not  be  repealed  without  de- 
liberation. The  fourth  class  (D)  of  truant  children  are  to  be  no  longer 
received  (clause  10),  and,  no  doubt,  Day  Industrial  Schools,  or  Truant 
Schools,  are  the  places  proper  for  them.  The  one  great  improvement 
proposed  by  the  Bill  is  that  the  Managers'  control  is  to  continue  until 
the  child  attains  the  age  of  eighteen  years  (\),  but  the  order  is  inflexible 
as  to  the  period  of  detention.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  marked  dis- 
tinction made  in  the  order  affecting  the  first  class  of  children  (A)  and 
the  second  class  (B).  The  former  should  rather  be  entitled  to  an  order 
certifying  that  the  Managers  of  the  Industrial  School  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  education,  clothing  and  care  of  the  child  until  he  attains  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  and  that  he  shall  be  subject,  to  the  control  of  the 
Managers  as  provided  by  this  Act,  by  which  they  are  placed  in  loco 
parentis.     It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  child  shall  remain  in  the 


(*)  The  Commissioners  "do  not  recommend  the  retention  of  this  Section."     Par.  36. 
(t)  Recommended  by  the  Commissioners.    Par.  44. 
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School  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  clause  18  pro- 
vides that  at  that  date  he  shall  be  discharged  therefrom,  either  absolutely 
or  conditionally.  The  object  of  this  provision  is,  no  doubt,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Government  Grant,  but  this  enactment  will  throw  on  the 
Home  Secretary  (or  the  "  Office "),  as  well  as  on  the  Managers,  an 
immense  amount  of  correspondence,  which  should  be  avoided,  and 
which  is  not  consistent  with  the  Commissioners'  recommendations. 
Unless  some  indication  be  given  of  the  conditions  which  the  Home 
Secretary  will  generally  impose,  the  Managers  cannot  foresee  that  any 
improvement  will  be  effected  by  this  enactment,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  recommended  by  the  Commissioners.  The  chief  value  of  the 
Bill  depends  on  this  sub-clause  (2)  of  clause  18. 

The  parent  at  present  may  be  ordered,  on  the  application  of  H.M. 
Inspector,  to  contribute  towards  the  child's  maintenance  a  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  Government  in  reduction  of  the  School  Grant,  and  this  sum 
can  be  recovered  only  by  Civil  process,  which  is  wholly  inadequate.  It 
is  now  proposed  (by  clause  28)  that  the  Court  making  an  order  for  the 
detention  of  a  child  may  order  the  parent  to  pay  to  the  Guardians  of 
the  Union  to  which  the  child  is  chargeable  a  weekly  sum  not  exceeding 
the  cost  of  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  child,  and  the  Guardians 
of  the  Union  (clause  27)  are  to  pay  (*)  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
week  to  the  School  Managers,  and  in  default  of  payment  (clause  28  (7) 
the  parent  to  be  apprehended  and  committed  to  prison  without  hard 
labour.  The  child's  maintenance  costs  much  more  than  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  week ;  it  appears,  therefore,  unreasonable  that  the  Guardians 
should  pay  less  than  they  receive.  The  Guardians,however,are  introduced 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners,  (f)  and  they  advise  the 
receipt  by  the  Guardians  of  any  excess.  The  Commissioners  explain 
(Par.  67)  that  "at  present  the  poor  rates  are  not  liable  to  any  part  of 
the  expense  of  Industrial  Schools,"  except  in  cases  sent  under  the 
Education  Acts,  and  in  cases  of  refractory  pauper  children  sent  by  the 
Guardians,  and  these  cases  are  no  longer  to  be  sent.  The  Commis- 
sioners rightly  add  that  "  in  many  cases  the  committal  of  children  to 
Industrial  Schools  acts  indirectly  as  a  relief  to  the  poor  rates,"  and  that 
"  a  mistaken  use  of  the  Schools  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  family 
from  falling  on  the  rates  undermines  the  independence  and  self-respect 
of  parents  and  promotes  the  increase  of  pauperism."  But  (in  Par.  73) 
the  Commissioners  go  on  to  say  that  "  where  an  amount  larger  than  the 
Guardians'  contribution  is  collected  from  the  parent,  the  difference  will 


(*)  Recommended  by  the  Commissioners.    Pars.  70,  72. 
(t)  Recommended  by  the  Commissioners.    Par.  68. 
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go  in  relief  of  the  rates  as  some  compensation  for  the  charge  in  other 
cases,"  and  "  we  believe  the  nett  result  of  these  proposals  will  be  to 
reduce  the  burden  on  the  rates  in  respect  of  Industrial  Schools,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  increase  somewhat,  rather  than  diminish,  the  income 
of  these  Schools."  Apart  from  the  two  classes  of  cases  above 
mentioned  and  in  future  to  be  excluded  from  our  Schools,  there  is  no 
burden,  however,  on  the  rates  in  respect  of  Industrial  Schools.  At 
present  we  receive  no  part  of  the  parents'  contributions,  and,  therefore, 
we  may  hope  to  gain  by  a  certain  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  per 
head  from  the  Guardians  in  lieu  of  the  sum  we  receive  at  present  (in  no 
case  exceeding  two  shillings  and  sixpence),  from  the  committing 
authority,  and  we  may  leave  the  financial  question  to  the  Guardians. 

It  is  also  proposed  by  sub-clause  (2)  of  clause  12  that  the  Court  shall, 
before  ordering  a  child  to  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  serve  notice  on 
the  Guardians  of  the  Union  to  which  the  child  appears  to  the  Court 
to  be  chargeable  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  also  on  the  parent  of 
the  child.  It  is  also  proposed  by  clause  13  that  before  ordering  a  child 
to  be  sent,  the  Court  shall  require  a  medical  certificate  of  his  fitness, 
which  is  wholly  unnecessary,  as  no  child  is  received  unless  accepted  by 
the  medical  officer  of  the  school.  The  provisions  of  clause  12  are 
intended  by  the  Commissioners  (Par.  69)  to  prove  an  effective  check  on 
the  committal  of  children  either  for  insufficient  reasons  or  in  cases  where 
less  costly  modes  of  dealing  with  them  would  be  equally  applicable,  but 
we  feel  they  will  also  effectually  hinder  the  sending  of  any  children  to 
Industrial  Schools,  since  magistrates  will  decline  to  take  so  much 
unnecessary  trouble.  The  Union  where  the  child  is  found  might  be 
chargeable,  without  raising  the  question  of  settlement  under  a  new 
enactment.  All  Unions  would  be  alike  in  this  respect,  and  also  in  their 
endeavour  to  keep  such  families  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  and,  power 
being  reserved  by  sub-clause  (6)  of  clause  28  for  the  order  of  payment 
being  revoked  or  varied,  no  hardship  could  ensue  by  the  Court  making 
the  order  ex  parte  in  the  first  instance. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  Guardians  now  proposed  to  be  added  to  the 
many  other  public  authorities  concerned,  it  is  proposed  by  clause  3  (3) 
that  every  Industrial  School  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  inspection  by 
the  Inspectors  of  the  Education  Department  (/).  In  our  own  case, 
therefore,  after  some  benevolent  person,  police  constable,  or  School 
Attendance  Officer  has  taken  pity  on  the  child  of  some  neglectful  parent, 
it  will  need  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  parent's  duty  the  co-operation  of 


(•)  Recommended  by  the  Commissioners.    Par.  19. 
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the  following  :  i. — The  Magistrates,  2. — The  Poor  Law  Guardians  and 
their  Inspector,  3. — The  Home  Secretary,  4. — H.  M.  Inspector,  5. — 
The  Education  Department,  6. — The  Diocesan  Inspector,  7. — 'The 
Managers,  8. — The  Superintendent  and  Officers,  9. — The  Lady  Visitors, 
10. — The  Sunday  School  Teachers,  besides  the  Local  Authorities 
(probably),  who  have  power  to  contribute,  and  others  outside  the  school, 
who  may  assist  in  training  the  child.  The  question  of  inspection  is  a 
difficult  and  a  delicate  one,  but  dual  inspection  cannot  be  hopeful, 
except  "  under  suitable  regulations  of  the  privilege  of  earning  a  share  of 
the  Education  Grant,"  as  the  Commissioners  recommend.  The  Educa- 
tion Department  is  not  concerned  with  boarding  schools  or  workshops ; 
on  the  other  hand,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Industrial  Schools  is  also  the 
Inspector  of  Reformatories,  indeed  his  legal  position  is  that  of  an 
Inspector  of  Prisons,  and  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  couple  Industrial 
Schools  with  Reformatories.  We  maintain  that  prevention,  which  is 
our  work,  is  one  thing,  and  cure,  which  is  Reformatory  work  is  another, 
and  a  very  different,  thing.  We  have  no  wish  to  lose  the  advice  or 
control  of  H.M.  Inspector,  or  his  able  assistant ;  but  we  would  rather 
see  either  the  prevention  of  crime  made  the  work  of  a  separate  depart- 
ment under  the  Home  Office,  or  Industrial  Schools  become  the  care  of 
a  separate  branch  of  the  Education  Department. 

The  Managers'  powers  to  lodge  a  child  out  of  School,  to  license  him 
out  of  School,  and  to  apprentice  him,  are  re-enacted  with  the  addition 
of  emigration  (*)  in  the  latter  case  (by  clauses  20,  21  and  22),  but  the 
omission  of  the  words  "  and  every  such  binding  shall  be  valid  and 
effectual  to  all  intents  "  is  inexplicable  (f).  Such  binding  is  of  no  value 
unless  it  is  effectual  as  against  the  parent. 

The  power  to  lodge  a  child  out  of  School,  though  it  may  be  useful  in 
Scotland,  (i)  is  worth  nothing  to  us  as  it  now  stands,  and  any  child  to 
whose  case  it  is  applicable,  should  be  sent  to  a  Day  Industrial  School. 

It  is  proposed  by  clause  19  to  empower  the  Secretary  of  State  to  remove 
a  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age  from  a  Reformatory  to  an  Industrial 
School ;  this  provision  is  not  recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  accepted. 

The  Industrial  Schools'  Act,  1866,  now  in  force,  contains  fifty-four 
Sections.  Of  these,  forty-three  are  re-enacted  in  the  modified  form 
above  indicated,  and  many  Sections,  not  alluded  to  above,  are  altered 
by  the  mere  change  of  words.    These  clauses,  however,  require  much 

(*)  Recommended  by  the  Commissioners.    Par.  41. 
(t)  Recommended  by  the  Commissioners.    (Par.  42.)    But,  with  "equally  full  powers." 
(J)  See  Commissioners'  Report.    Par.  33. 
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close  attention  as  to  details  too  minute  to  be  discussed  in  this  report. 
The  remaining  eleven  sections  which  are  to  be  repealed  absolutely,  do 
not  demand  our  consideration,  except  as  referred  to  above. 

The  amount  of  the  Government  Grant  is  to  be  fixed,  as  heretofore, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Any  discussion  of 
this  question,  although  one  of  some  anxiety,  is  at  present  uncalled  for, 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  we  cannot  afford  any  reduction  in  our  grant  of 
five  shillings  while  our  boys  cost  us  nearly  seven  shillings,  and  better 
food  and  better  clothing  are  constantly  suggested.  If  we  receive  a  certain 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  from  the  Guardians,  and  also  a  share  in  the 
Education  Grant,  we  may  hope  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  School, 
but  that  will  not  be  without  money  earned  by  the  boys  and  voluntary 
subscriptions  from  the  friends  of  the  School. 

To  sum  up  : 

1.  — Each  Industrial  School  should  be  so  constituted  that  it  may  supply  a  "home  " 
to  each  child,  who  may  seek  and  find  there  an  object  for  his  natural  affection  which 
has  become  stunted  and  withered  through  the  carelessness  and  neglect  of  an  unnatural 
parent. 

2.  — The  children  to  be  received  will  be  innocent  and  guilty.  The  innocent  should 
be  sent  as  a  matter  of  right ;  the  guilty  should  be  sent  as  a  matter  of  favour  and 
forgiveness. 

3.  — The  power  to  fine  the  parent  or  require  him  to  find  security  for  the  child's 
future  welfare,  should  be  applicable  in  both  cases. 

4.  — The  control  is  to  be  extended  (but  not  within  the  School)  to  eighteen  years  of 
age.  The  proposal  that  the  Home  Secretary  shall  discharge  the  child  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  either  absolutely  or  conditionally,  is  a  grave  mistake. 

5.  — The  parent  should  be  subject  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  in  default  of 
his  obedience  to  an  order  made  on  him. 

6.  — The  child  should  be  chargeable  to  the  Union  in  which  he  is  found. 

7.  — An  order  adjudging  an  innocent  child  entitled,  or  a  guilty  child  obliged  to  be 
sent  to  an  Industrial  School  should,  ipso  facto,  forfeit  the  parent's  control,  require  the 
parent  to  pay  a  specific  weekly  sum,  and  require  the  guardians  to  pay  2/6  weekly, 
such  order  being  revocable  or  variable  by  the  same  court.  The  remanding  of  a  child 
is  undesirable. 

8.  — An  Industrial  School  open  to  inspection  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Education 
Department  should  be  thereby  entitled  to  earn  a  share  in  the  Education  Grant. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  understood  that  we  have  reviewed  this 
Bill  from  our  own  standpoint  only.  We  have  only  to  add  that 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Commissioners  writing  (in  Par. 
3)  as  to  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  make  this  record : 
"  Before  these  Schools  came  into  operation  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  a  large  portion  of  adult  criminals  of  the  worst  class  consisted  of 
those  who,  in  their  childhood,  had  been  neglected  or  abandoned  or 
trained  to  a  career  of  crime.  From  the  cessation  of  this  source  of 
supply,  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  criminals  convicted  of 
the  graver  or  indictable  offences  might  naturally  be  expected.  And 
this  result,  due  doubtless,  in  part,  to  other  co-operating  causes,  but 
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largely  to  the  agency  of  these  Schools,  has  been  obtained  with  signal 
speed  to  a  remarkable  extent." 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that,  before  all  things,  "  the  responsi- 
bility of  parents  to  provide  for  the  proper  care  of  their  children"  needs 
to  be  "  enforced." 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  manifestly  of  the  gravest  importance  that 
the  present  Bill  should  not  be  passed  through  Parliament  without 
debate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Statute  of  1866,  but  that  very  close 
consideration  should  be  given  to  it,  and  in  this  it  is  hoped  that  all 
Industrial  School  Managers  will  cordially  unite. 

For  the  Committee  of  the  York  Certified  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 

A.  P.  PUREY-CUST, 

Chairman. 
FREDK.  J.  MUNBY, 
Sept.  1888.  Hon.  Sec. 

PART  III. 

A  few  Observations  on  the  '-''Industrial  Schools'  Bill,  1888,"  noiv  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament. 

This  Bill,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
receive  the  general  approval  and  support  of  Managers. 

It  makes  a  great  advance  in  the  right  direction  to  prevent  collusion 
and  the  abuse  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act  now  so  largely  prevalent, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  will  limit  the  action  of  law  to  such  cases  as 
specially  require  it. 

It  will  certainly  eventually  reduce  the  number  of  inmates  now 
received  under  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act  by  quite  one-third,  and, 
consequently,  will  considerably  diminish  the  charge  on  both  the 
Treasury  and  Rates. 

Clause  iii.,  3. — It  is  a  manifest  advantage  that  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Schools  shall  also  be  open  at  all  times  to  "the  inspection  of 
any  Inspectors  of  Schools  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Education  Department"  this  would  enable  a  superior  class 
of  Schoolmasters  to  take  service  in  these  Schools,  whilst  it  would  enable 
those  now  employed  to  obtain  their  ordinary  and  parchment  certificates 
the  same  as  if  they  were  serving  in  an  Elementary  School.  It  will  be 
an  undoubted  benefit  to  the  children  by  securing  them  a  proper  amount 
of  sound  elementary  education,  which  will  be  regulated  by  fixed  and 
established  rules. 
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Managers. — It  appears  to  be  an  omission  that  no  machinery  is 
provided  in  the  Bill,  as  to  the  mode  of  appointment  of  the  Managers  of 
Voluntary  Schools  as  distinguished  from  those  Managers  appointed  by 
a  Local  Authority.  It  would  perhaps  be  well  to  require  that  the 
nomination  of  all  voluntary  Managers  should  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  Local  Authority,  and  that  their  position  and 
functions  should  be  clearly  defined  by  law. 

Clause  ix.,  1-2. — This  is  the  old  14th  Clause  varied  and  contracted. 
By  this  new  Clause  children  found  wandering  destitute,  being  an 
orphan,  or  having  a  Parent  in  Penal  Servitude  are  not  any  longer  eligible 
for  detention  in  an  Industrial  School. 

The  "  being  found  begging  or  soliciting  alms  "  is  qualified  consider- 
ably by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  habitually "  before  the  words 
referred  to. 

The  extension  of  the  term  of  detention  to  18  years  of  age  must  meet 
with  general  approval. 

Old  16  and  17  Sections. — These  Sections  are  entirely  omitted 
from  the  New  Bill,  and  a  very  good  thing  too ;  for  if  ever  any  Clause  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  abused  in  an  outrageous  manner,  this 
16th  Section  has  undoubtedly  been  so. 

Clauses  11  and  12,  39  and  40  Vict.,  cap.  79.— The  sending  of 

children  to  Industrial  Schools  for  truancy  was  a  most  severe  and 
expensive  way  of  treating  this  offence  ;  a  birch-rod  would  have  been 
more  efficacious  and  certainly  cheaper,  and  the  proposed  abolition  of 
this  power  (except  so  far  as  Day  Industrial  Schools  are  concerned)  is 
certainly  most  desirable.  The  Mission  of  School  Boards  is  the 
promotion  of  Education  and  not  the  repression  of  crime. 

Clause  X. — This  mode  of  treating  truancy  is  abolished  by  this 
Clause,  so  far  as  detention  in  any  but  a  Day  Industrial  School  is 
concerned. 

Clause  xi. — This  is  the  old  15th  Clause  amended  and  extended  so 
as  to  receive  children  charged  with  a  punishable  offence  (without  a 
previous  conviction)  up  to  14  years  of  age.  Thus  bringing  it  in  accord 
with  the  Middlesex  Act,  under  which  boys  of  this  class  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  14  have  been  received  for  the  past  30  years,  without  in 
any  way  injuriously  affecting  the  moral  training  of  the  others  or  the 
discipline  of  the  School. 

The  alternative  powers  of  flogging  the  offender  or  fining  the  parent  will 
he  found  very  valuable  ;  although  fining  the  parent  would  be  the  most 
efficacious  mode,  the  flogging  would  then  most  frequently  follow  as  a 
sure  result. 
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Clause  xii.,  2. — The  attendance  of  a  representative  of  the  Guardians 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  ratepayer  in  securing  that  the  parent 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  his  child  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  ability. 

Clause  xiv. — Requires  that  when  a  Magistrate  sends  a  child  under 
10  years  of  age  to  a  school  he  shall  be  required  to  make  a  special  report 
of  his  reasons  for  so  doing  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  will  prevent 
another  very  frequent  abuse  of  the  old  Act. 

Clause  xviii.,  2  and  3. — These  Sections  are  a  great  blow  to  the 
mischievous  interference  of  parents  as  to  the  ultimate  disposal  of  their 
children,  and  will  also  be  of  great  value  in  enabling  Managers  to  exercise 
a  controlling  power  over  the  children  placed  out  in  situations  for  two 
years  longer  than  is  the  case  at  present,  especially  at  a  period  of  life  (16 
to  1 8),  when  children  have  not  acquired  the  necessary  stability  of 
character  to  enable  them  to  act  for  themselves. 

Clause  xix  and  XX. — Are  these  necessary  or  desirable  ? 

Clause  xxii. — This  Clause  alone  justifies  the  necessity  of  the  Bill, 
and  gives  Managers  a  very  "free  hand"  in  placing  children  out  in  life. 
The  power  of  emigrating  a  child  with  his  own  consent  is  simply 
invaluable. 

Clause  XXVi. — It  would  be  well  for  the  Government  to  intimate  the 
scale  of  payment  to  be  made  by  the  Treasury  before  it  can  be  pro- 
nounced whether  the  payment  by  the  Guardians  of  2s.  6d.  per  week 
towards  the  expense  and  custody  of  a  child  would  be  sufficient. 

Considering  the  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  inmates  by 
the  action  of  this  Bill,  anything  less  than  a  uniform  payment  of  5s.  per 
week  for  every  child  under  15,  and  3s.  per  week  for  all  over  15  would 
be  insufficient  "  to  make  both  ends  meet." 

Clause  XXVii. — Definitely  makes  a  parent  liable  for  the  entire  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  his  child  whilst  detained  in  an  Industrial 
School,  and  will  bring  home  to  him  a  full  sense  of  his  parental  duty. 

Payment  of  Expenses  of  Emigration.— This  is  provided  for 
in  two  ways  in  the  Bill.  (1)  By  Clause  xxvi.,  the  Treasury  may  make 
a  payment  towards  the  expenses  of  disposing  of  a  child  by  Emigration. 
(2)  By  Clause  xxxiii.  a  local  authority  may  also  from  time  to  time  con- 
tribute such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  it  thinks  fit,  towards  the 
ultimate  disposal  of  any  inmate  of  a  Certified  Industrial  School. 
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Day  Industrial  Schools. — If  practicable,  it  seems  in  many 
respects  desirable  that  these  schools  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education,  and  their  distinctive  character 
would  be  better  understood  if  they  were  described  as  "  Elementary 
Feeding .  Schools,"  and  the  present  imperfect  attempt  at  Industrial 
training  in  them  should  either  be  made  more  efficient  or  abolished 
entirely,  and  no  child  ought  to  be  detained  in  them  above  14  years  of 
age. 

The  Bill  shows  that  these  "  Day  Industrial  Schools  "  are  to  be  the 
substitute  for  the  more  expensive  Truant  Schools,  which  this  Bill 
obliterates.  The  intention  is  manifestly  to  *  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
School  Boards  to  this  class  of  school  alone,  and  the  transfer  of  all  other 
Industrial  Schools  now  managed  by  School  Boards  to  the  Local 
Authority. 

Clause  xlii. — Stipulates  that  the  declared  age  of  the  child  on 
admission  to  a  school  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  be  deemed  the 
true  age  of  the  child,  and  shall  not  afterwards  be  varied. 

This  will  remove  a  great  cause  of  disturbance  in  the  arrangements 
made  by  Managers  for  the  disposal  of  a  child,  and  will  prevent  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  removal  of  children  from  school. 

Clause  liv. — Now  that  there  is  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
with  a  properly  organised  Department,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to 
transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Schools  in  Scotland  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  instead  of  leaving  them  under  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  and  allow  him  to  appoint  his  own 
Inspector? 

Section  lvi. — Would  it  not  be  well  to  add  to  the  Second  Schedule 
containing  a  list  of  Acts  entirely  and  partially  repealed,  the  Middlesex 
Act,  many  sections  of  which  will  now  of  necessity  become  obsolete, 
retaining  of  course  the  power  of  the  County  Council  to  grant  pensions 
as  heretofore  ? 

Superannuation  of  Officers. — And  this  brings  under  notice  the 
final  but  most  important  question  of  the  granting  of  superannuations  to 
Officers  of  Industrial  Schools.  The  question  is  too  long  to  be  properly 
discussed  in  this  paper  ;  but  unless  this  matter  is  dealt  with  in  the  Bill, 
a  great  and  crying  injustice  to  the  officers  of  Industrial  Schools  will 
remain  unredressed,  and  will  always  remain  a  great  blot  on  an  otherwise 
practical  and  efficient  piece  of  legislation. 

J.  R.  B. 
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VISITS  TO  INSTITUTIONS. 


EVON  and  Cornwall  contain  their  due  proportion  of  Re- 
formatory and  Preventive  Institutions  for  all  classes,  and 
a  brief  account  of  them  by  one  who  has  recently  visited 
them  is  given  below.  It  will  be  observed  that  wherever 
any  system  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  has  been  adopted  in  a  School 
or  Home  it  has  been  noted. 

LXVIII. — Rosewin  Training  School. 
Commencing  at  Truro,  my  first  visit  was  to  the  Rosewin  Training  School  for 
twelve  girls,  mostly  taken  from  evil  homes.  It  is  not  easily  found,  being  reached 
through  a  series  of  narrow  lanes.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  unhealthily  situated  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  city  on  one  side,  and  a  beautiful  country  on  the  other.  The 
building  is  a  private  house,. and  has  needed  little  alteration  to  adapt  it  to  its  present 
use.  The  Home  is  under  the  management  of  a  responsible  Committee,  who  delegate 
to  the  Sisters  of  the  Epiphany  at  Alverton  the  supervision  of  this  good  work.  A 
payment  of  3/6  a  week  is  required  with  each  girl  admitted  to  the  Home.  Better 
premises  it  is  hoped  will  be  shortly  erected  nearer  Alverton. 

LXIX. — Alverton  Laundry  Home 
Is  but  a  short  distance  from  Truro  Cathedral.  It  is  within  the  spacious  grounds 
of  the  house  occupied  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Epiphany.  These  ladies  left  London  and 
took  up  their  quarters  at  Alverton  soon  after  the  Bishop  of  Truro,  who  founded  the 
Sisterhood,  was  appointed  to  the  Diocese.  They  are  doing  an  excellent  work  in  the 
poorest  part  of  Truro.  The  Laundry  Home  for  twenty  girls,  who  are  admitted  after 
their  first  fall,  seems  a  model  of  good  management.  My  visit  was  quite  unexpected, 
but  I  was  immediately  shewn  all  over  the  Institution,  and  it  could  not  have  looked 
better  had  it  been  specially  prepared  for  the  inspection  of  visitors.  The  inmates, 
whose  ages  vary  from  thirteen  to  twenty-five,  come  from  all  parts.  We  found  some 
from  London.  I  may  mention  that  the  managers  of  this,  and  those  of  several  similar 
Homes,  recognise  the  advantage  of  taking  cases  from  a  distance,  seeing  that  they  can 
afterwards  place  them  out  in  service  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  exercise  a  kindly  in- 
fluence and  supervision  over  them ;  whereas  it  is  generally  necessary  to  send  local  cases 
to  service  in  families  far  removed  from  their  previous  associations.  A  payment  of  a 
year  is  required  with  cases,  and  there  are  a  few  vacancies.  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
each  girl  had  a  little  garden  placed  at  her  disposal.  The  only  system  of  rewards  that 
is  in  force  is  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  white  apron  after  being  three  months  in  the 
Institution,  and  the  allowance  of  an  outfit,  value  about  £4,  at  the  end  of  the  period 
of  training,  (usually  two  years),  for  which,  however,  thirty  shillings  has  to  be  repaid 
out  of  wages.  Possibly  the  good  sisters  at  Alverton  may,  as  their  experience  matures, 
devise  a  more  encouraging  system  of  rewards.  As  regards  punishments,  they  are  so 
seldom  needed  that  little  else  than  verbal  admonition  has  been  adopted.  But  then 
the  Home  was  only  established  in  1884.  It  is  very  homely  and  very  systematic. 
The  laundry  work  produces  about  £$  a  week  gross. 

LXX. — Devon  and  Exeter  Boys'  Industrial  School. 
This  Institution  may  be  observed  by  travellers  on  the  Great  Western  Railway 
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between  Exeter  and  Exminster,  from  which  latter  station  it  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
walk.  There  are,  I  believe,  two,  and  only  two  certified  Industrial  Schools  in  the 
kingdom  adjacent  to  their  parish  church.  This  is  one  of  them.  It  was  full  with 
seventy-two  lads,  all  certified  cases.  There  is  a  drum  and  fife  band,  and  the  use  of 
the  bugle  is  taught.  There  is  a  good  market  garden  attached  to  the  premises,  and 
about  ^70  a  year  is  realized  from  it.  Most  of  the  boys  on  leaving  enlist  at  Exeter  in 
the  army  as  buglers  or  tailors,  and  not  a  few  enter  the  navy  at  Plymouth.  I  was 
sorry  to  find  the  superintendent  in  ill  health — the  death  of  his  wife  early  in  the  year, 
and  a  recent  accident  had  conduced  to  this  :  but  it  was  hoped  that  a  month's  rest  in 
the  North  of  England,  which  he  was  about  to  take,  would  prove  an  effectual  restorative. 
I  saw  many  kindly  letters  from  old  boys,  several  of  them  expressive  of  Christian 
sympathy  in  his  recent  sad  bereavement.  The  Government  Inspector  had,  a  few  days 
previously,  visited  the  school  and  made  a  favourable  report.  A  swimming  bath 
seemed  to  me  much  needed  and  not  difficult  of  acquisition,  seeing  that  a  good  supply 
of  water  is  within  so  easy  reach.  By  utilizing  the  labour  of  the  boys  the  superintendent 
seemed  quite  hopeful  of  being  soon  able  to  make  this  most  desirable  improvement. 

LXXI. — The  Exeter  Home 
is  at  44,  Bartholomew  Street,  and  is  near  St.  Thomas  Station,  Exeter.  It  is  a 
penitentiary  for  seventeen  young  women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  and 
was  full  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit.  There  is  a  responsible  committee,  which  meets 
at  the  Home  monthly.  Mrs.  De  Courcy  Hamilton  is  the  Hon.  Lady  Superintendent, 
and  Miss  French  the  Matron,  who  has  been  fifteen  years  in  the  work  ;  but  the  chief 
burden  of  responsibility  seems  to  rest  upon  Miss  Leakey,  the  foundress.  The  inmates 
remain  in  the  Home  not  more  than  two  years,  generally  sixteen  or  eighteen  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  an  outfit  of  the  value  of  about  £4  10s.  is  advanced  to  them, 
they  or  their  friends  having  to  return  ^3  5s.  in  instalments.  This  seems  to  be  the 
only  reward  held  out.  Punishment  is  seldom  needed,  and  when  requisite,  consists  of 
going  early  to  bed  without  supper.  The  gross  earnings  from  the  laundry  and  needle- 
work amount  to  about  £16  a  month.  The  chaplain  takes  a  service  in  the  Home  once 
a  month,  and  also  visits  to  give  counsel  and  parting  advice  to  any  girls  about  to  leave 
for  service.  Situations  are  always  obtained  out  of  Exeter  for  local  cases,  and  one 
peculiarity  in  the  method  of  disposal  is  that  ladies  engaging  girls  for  service,  must  do 
so  without  first  seeing  them,  though  every  effort  is  made  to  supply  only  suitable 
servants.  The  Home  is  undenominational,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  Church  of  England.  I  have  called  this  Institution  a 
Penitentiary  to  indicate  the  class  received  ;  but  many  workers  dislike  the  name  because 
it  does  not  represent  the  homely  character  of  their  work,  and  yet  the  word  Home  is 
too  comprehensive  and  does  not  convey  any  idea  of  the  class  received.  A  name  is 
much  needed  that  will  remove  both  these  objections. 

LXXI  I. — The  Devon  and  Exeter  Female  Penitentiary. 
I  believe  for  the  reason  above  stated  the  managers  of  this  Institution  have  recently 
decided  to  call  it  "The  Devon  and  Exeter  Female  Home  and  Penitentiary,"  and,  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  will  drop  the  two  last  words  out  of  their  title — as  repellent  to 
the  class  they  seek  to  save.  There  were  thirty  inmates  when  I  visited  this  Home,  and 
vacancies  for  about  twenty  more.  It  was  in  excellent  order.  The  matron  has  five 
assistants  under  her.  There  is  a  good  infirmary.  The  ladies'  committee  meet  weekly 
at  the  Home,  and  the  gentlemen's  committee  monthly.  Treats  are  given  to  the  girls, 
a  favourite  one  in  the  summer  being  dinner  or  tea  on  the  lawn  ;  they  also  have  an 
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annual  picnic.  An  outfit  of  the  value  of  ^5  is  given  to  each  girl  when  placed  in 
service,  which  she  is  entitled  to  regard  as  her  own,  if  she  keeps  her  place  a  year.  The 
only  serious  punishment  is  solitary  confinement  for  a  short  time,  or  the  deprivation  of 
supper.  A  good  laundry  business  is  carried  on.  The  girls  who  have  left  are  mostly 
known  to  be  doing  well,  they  are  allowed  to  visit  the  Home  and  to  sleep  there,  and 
to  converse  with  the  inmates.  The  indulgence  of  these  privileges  is  not  found  in  any 
way  to  be  detrimental  to  the  work. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Matron's  last  report  is  interesting  :  — 

"  Just  one  little  instance  I  would  like  to  give  to  show  how  readily  these  our  girls 
are  moved  to  acts  of  generosity.  A  short  time  ago  we  had— the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Institution — a  Harvest  Festival,  our  Chapel  being  prettily  decorated 
by  our  Chaplain's  daughter  and  some  young  friends,  the  Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Danby, 
our  ever  generous  friend,  providing  fruit,  flowers,  &c.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Earle 
addressed  them  and  told  them  a  tale  of  a  woman's  gratitude.  Three  days  after  was  oui 
Monthly  Celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  when  every  girl  in  the  House  gave  some- 
thing to  the  offertory,  those  who  had  a  few  pence  sharing  them  with  those  who  had 
none,  and  6s.  id.  was  collected.    Like  the  widow's  mite,  it  was  their  all. 

"  It  will  be  readily  inferred  that  our  girls  are  easily  led,  they  are  ;  but  alas,  as  easily 
(or  rather  more  so)  by  a  wrong-headed  or  evil  companion,  as  by  those  who  wish  to 
do  them  good." 

The  following  are  the  rules  for  inmates  : 

I.  — It  is  hoped  you  will  remember  that  the  object  of  your  coming  here  is  that 
you  may  seek  and  pray  for  the  help  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  give  you  true  repentance 
for  your  past  transgressions,  and  pardon,  through  the  mediation  and  merits  of  your 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  by  His  grace  you  may  withstand  the  temptations  of  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  with  pure  hearts  and  minds  follow  Him, 
the  only  God. 

II.  — The  directions  and  orders  of  the  Matron  and  all  those  who  are  in  authority 
over  you  are  to  be  at  all  times  instantly  obeyed. 

III.  —  You  are  to  abstain  from  all  improper  conversation,  and  to  observe  strict 
silence  in  reference  to  your  past,  also  to  exercise  a  gentle  forbearance  towards  your 
fellows,  remembering  that  you  have  all  alike  fallen. 

IV.  — You  are  not  on  any  pretence  to  leave  any  employment  set  you  without  the 
permission  of  the  Matron. 

V.  — You  are  not  to  send  either  letter  or  message  from  this  house,  or  to  have 
your  letters  written  for  you  by  a  fellow  Penitent,  without  the  Matron's  sanction.  You 
will  be  allowed  to  write  home  once  in  three  months,  but  not  oftener,  except  you 
should  be  very  ill. 

VI.  — You  will,  if  your  behaviour  is  satisfactory,  be  allowed  to  see  your  parents  or 
very  near  relatives  on  a  fixed  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  Matron,  once  in  three 
months,  and  also  if  you  are  seriously  ill  and  the  Medical  Officer  advises  their 
being  sent  for. 

VII.  — The  period  of  your  residence  here,  which  should  not  exceed  two  years,  will 
depend  on  your  conduct  being  such  as  meets  the  approval  of  the  Ladies  and  the 
Matron,  when  you  will  be  provided  with  a  good  outfit  and  be  placed  out 
in  service. 

VIII.  —  No  Penitent  is  detained  here  against  her  will. 

IX.  -Any  Penitent  desiring  to  leave  this  Institution  must  state  her  wish  to 
do  so  to  the  Committee  (which  meets  every  Monday),  having  given  notice  to 
the  Matron  three  days  previously. 

X.  -  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  you  that  if  your  conduct  should  be 
unruly  and  disobedient  you  will  be  expelled  from  the  loving  shelter  of  this  home. 

Silence  in  the  bedrooms  will  be  strictly  enforced. 
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LXXIII. — The  Devon  and  Exeter  Girls'  Reformatory, 
246,  Polsloe  Road,  Exeter. 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  constructed  building  there  is  in  England  for  a  certified 
Girls'  Reformatory.  Most  of  these  schools  are  conducted  in  old  private  houses  that 
have  been  adapted  for  the  purpose.  This,  however,  was  built  for  the  committee,  and 
is  well  designed.  There  is  accommodation  for  sixty  girls,  but  the  numbers  have 
gradually  diminished  till  now  there  are  only  twenty-nine  inmates.  This  reduction  is 
chiefly  traceable  to  the  aversion  that  magistrates  have  to  submitting  young  girls  to  the 
necessary  period  of  imprisonment  anterior  to  their  reception  at  the  Reformatory.  With 
the  removal  of  this  condition,  as  provided  for  in  the  new  Reformatory  Bill,  it  is 
probable  that  the  numbers  will  again  increase.  A  very  good  arrangement  here 
worth  noticing  was  the  provision  of  a  dozen  cubicles  for  the  elder  girls.  It  gives 
them  some  preparation  for  entering  domestic  service.  By  way  of  rewards  the  girls  can 
earn  up  to  sixpence  a  week,  and  on  leaving  they  receive  an  outfit  of  the  value  of  over 
£2.  This  they  can  themselves  supplement,  if  they  wish,  from  their  earnings  ;  and 
they  often  elect  to  pay  something  in  order  to  have  a  dress  of  superior  quality  to  that 
usually  included  in  the  outfit.  Punishment  has  rarely  to  be  resorted  to,  that  most 
dreaded  is  being  sent  to  bed.  The  laundry  work  is  remunerative  and  well  done.  A 
large  order  comes  from  a  lady  in  London,  weekly.  Owing  to  the  reduced  numbers 
little  needlework  is  said  to  be  done  ;  nevertheless,  besides  all  the  clothing  and  outfits 
for  the  Institution,  the  girls  made  seventy  shirts  last  year,  and,  for  their  own  pleasure, 
did  a  considerable  quantity  of  fancy  needlework.  The  superintendent,  who  seemed 
exceedingly  bright  and  happy  in  his  work,  takes  a  bible  class  daily.  The  chaplain 
visits  every  Friday,  and  the  girls  attend  church  twice  on  Sunday.  The  old  girls  are 
encouraged  to  visit  the  school  in  their  holiday,  and  are  often  allowed  to  stay  for  some 
days.  The  committee  meet  monthly,  and  some  members  visit  the  school  every  week. 
It  seemed  a  matter  for  much  regret  that  double  the  present  number  of  girls  were  not 
under  the  firm  and  kindly  training  of  this  Reformatory. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Brampford  Speke  Station,  which  is  on  the  Exe  Valley 
Railway,  and  three  miles  from  Exeter,  is  the 

LXXIV. — Devon  and  Exeter  Reformatory  for  Boys. 
It  is  almost  under  the  shadow  of  The  Pynes — the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Iddesleigh.  The  late  Earl  took  a  very  lively  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  so  does  his 
son,  the  Rev.  John  Northcote,  whose  pretty  little  church  is  not  far  off.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  is  a  veteran  in  the  work,  having  had  charge  of  the  Reformatory 
for  the  past  thirty-three  years.  The  buildings  are  as  good  as  an  adapted  farm  house 
can  be  expected  to  be,  and  are  none  the  worse  for  their  purpose,  for  being  rough  ;  still 
a  rented  building  for  a  work  of  such  a  permanent  character  is  always  unsatisfactory. 
Improvements  that  would  otherwise  be  made  thoroughly,  and  without  hesitation,  are 
not  so  readily  or  effectively  carried  out  ;  and  this  Institution,  which  has  proved  its 
value  and  usefulness  to  the  county  for  so  many  years,  certainly  seems  to  deserve  a 
building  of  its  own,  with  convenient,  not  luxurious  arrangements.  The  boys  here 
looked  cheerful  and  happy,  and  certainly  bore  no  trace  of  criminal  tendency  in  their 
countenances,  a  fine  manly  set  of  fellows  that  would  do  credit  to  any  Institution.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  this  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  school  being  a  small  one: 
only  thirty  can  be  received,  and  it  is  generally  full.  Over  so  small  a  number  the 
superintendent  can  well  exercise  a  personal  influence,  making  a  study  of  each  character, 
i.nd  impressing  his  own  common -sense  views  of  life  and  religion  on  each. 
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ANY  friends  and  fellow- workers  will  grieve  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Richard  Hughes  Atty,  for  thirty  years  the  beloved 
and  much  respected  governor  of  the  Liverpool  Farm 
School,  Newton-le-Willows,  departed  this  life  on  the  15th 
of  September,  in  his  67th  year.  The  illness  from  which 
he  suffered,  and  to  which  he  finally  succumbed,  seized  him  some  three 
years  ago,  but  though  suffering  to  an  extent  little  known,  except  by 
those  in  immediate  attendance  upon  him,  he  courageously  performed 
his  onerous  duties.  He,  however,  gradually  became  worse,  and  on  the 
4th  of  February  last  was  carried  upstairs  to  his  bed.  He  knew  that  he 
could  not  possibly  leave  it  again  alive,  and  consequently  he  was 
perfectly  resigned  and  prepared  for  the  end.  His  death  was  due 
principally  to  paralysis.  The  following  particulars  of  his  life  are  taken 
from  the  Earlestown  Guardian. 

Mr.  Atty  was  born  at  Stockton-on-Tees  in  the  year  1822,  his  father  being  a 
solicitor's  clerk,  and  his  mother  niece  to  Admiral  Brunton,  of  Stockton.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  for  a  seafaring  life,  and  on  the  completion  of  his 
education  went  to  sea  as  an  apprentice.  He  followed  the  sea  for  twelve  years,  in  the 
employ  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  and  was  very  successful  in  his  calling,  rising 
by  stages  to  the  position  of  first  mate.  A  portion  of  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  the 
opium  trade,  and  his  aptitude  in  his  profession  made  such  an  impression  upon  his 
employers  that  they  expressed  a  desire  to  take  him  into  the  firm  as  a  partner.  His 
distaste  for  the  trade,  however,  led  him  to  refuse  this  offer,  and  he  ultimately  retired 
from  the  sea,  and  returned  to  his  home  at  Nottingham,  whither  his  parents  had 
removed.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  life  at  sea  was  without  its  perils,  as  he 
was  twice  shipwrecked,  once  off  Cromer,  and  again  off  Filey  Brigg,  near  Bridlington. 
After  his  retirement  from  sea  he  took  up  the  position  of  lay  assistant  in  connection 
with  Trinity  Church,  Nottingham.  In  this  calling  he  was  eminently  successful,  and 
by  his  genial  manners  and  broad  views  on  church  matters  he  became  a  general 
favourite  with  the  working  men  of  Nottingham,  and  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his 
labours  on  their  behalf,  they  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  writing  desk  when  he 
was  finally  leaving  the  town.  During  the  time  of  his  connection  with  Trinity 
Church  as  lay-assistant,  he  wrote  a  number  of  letters  dedicated  to  the  working  men 
of  Nottingham,  setting  forth  his  views  of  the  church  and  religion  generally,  and 
which  were  afterwards  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  He  also  compiled  some  interesting 
treatises  on  "  the  lessons  of  church  catechism,"  the  circulation  of  which  was  the 
means  of  bringing  him  under  the  notice  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  with  whom 
he  afterwards  became  most  intimate.  In  fact  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  and  the  Rev. 
C.  KlNGSLEY  were  frequently  stated  by  Mr.  Atty  to  be  his  patterns  through  life. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  as  lay-assistant  he  officiated  as  schoolmaster  at  the  Notting- 
ham County  Gaol,  and  as  tutor  of  the  Ragged  School,  which  owes  its  existence  to  his 
influence  and  persistency  for  the  good  of  the  working  classes.  His  connection  with 
the  gaol  school,  and  the  experience  he  had  gained  in  the  ways  of  those  whose  lot  was 
cast  in  hard  places,  imbued  him  with  a  longing  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  Reformatory 
School.  Just  about  this  time  the  idea  of  forming  an  establishment  of  the  kind  out  in 
the  country,  but  connected  with  the  Liverpool  Juvenile  Association  was  mooted,  and 
Newton  was  fixed  upon  as  a  very  likely  spot.  Application  was  made  by  the 
committee  of  the  association  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  for  a  suitable  gentle- 
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man  to  undertake  the  duties  of  governor,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Atty  was 
submitted  and  accepted.  About  twenty-one  years  ago  the  present  buildings  were 
erected,  as  it  was  found  that  the  old  place  had  become  quite  inadequate  for  the 
requirements,  in  addition  to  which  the  lease  had  expired,  and  rather  than  renew  it 
the  committee  decided  to  build  new  premises  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  most 
commodious,  and  in  every  way  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  put. 
His  career  at  Newton  has  been  uneventful,  but  during  his  connection  with  the  school 
he  has,  by  his  kind  and  genial  manner,  entirely  won  the  affection  of  all  the  lads  who 
have  been  committed  to  his  care,  and  as  evidence  of  this  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
there  has  not  been  a  single  revolt  against  his  authority,  or  any  instance  of  insubordin- 
ation. It  cannot  be  denied  that  at  times  circumstances  would  arise  which  would 
render  Mr.  Attv's  task  a  most  difficult  and  painful  one,  but  his  rule  over  the  most 
unruly  of  the  inmates  was  absolute  and  was  exercised  by  the  grand  and  wholesome 
principle  of  love  and  kindness.  As  governor  none  will  miss  him  more  than  those 
whose  guardian  he  was,  and  general  sorrow  was  expressed  by  the  lads  at  his 
demise.  On  two  occasions,  while  he  was  at  Newton,  he  was  asked  by  the  late 
Archbishop  Tait  to  be  ordained,  and  take  charge  of  a  church  in  the  East-end  of 
London,  but  his  refusal  was  accompanied  by  the  expression  "  that  he  would  tread  the 
path  in  which  God  had  called  him."  He  was  a  strong  churchman,  but  with  very 
broad  views.  In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  Liberal  of  an  advanced  type,  but  he  did 
not  take  any  active  or  public  part  therein. 

 ^^♦^  <  

The  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  in  August,  is  backed  by  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Sir  R.  Fowler,  Sir  Henry  James,  and 
other  Members.  By  it  no  child  under  fourteen  may  be  taken  out  to  beg,  or  to 
accompany  beggars,  or  to  sing  or  play  on  any  instrument.  The  employment  at 
theatres  and  places  of  entertainment  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  is  prohibited, 
also  the  selling  or  delivering  of  drink  to  any  child  under  ten  years  of  age.  Persons 
having  the  custody  of  children  under  sixteen  may  not  give  them  spirituous  liquors 
except  for  a  bond  fide  medical  purpose. 

Among  the  Schools  visited  in  August  by  H.M.  Deputy-Inspector  was  the 
Herefordshire  Industrial  School,  of  which  he  says  ''All  I  have  seen  goes  to  prove 
that  the  School  is  under  very  careful  and  experienced  guardianship."  "  I  find  the 
house  and  premises  in  excellent  order."  "  I  find  the  boys  well  provided  for  with 
every  condition  of  health  around  them."  "  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  Basket 
shop,  in  which  good  specimens  of  careful  workmanship  and  superior  quality  are 
being  turned  out."    The  whole  report  is  very  satisfactory. 


On  the  20th  of  August  he  visited  the  Buxton  Reformatory.  In  his  most 
gratifying  report,  he  says  :  "  The  general  tone  of  the  School  is  excellent.  I  found  a 
number  of  well-grown  lads  under  detention,  under  good  and  effective  discipline, 
evidently  doing  well  under  the  system  at  work.  The  report  as  to  the  boys  who  have 
recently  left  the  School  is  very  encouraging.  The  education  is  carefully  and 
successfully  attended  to.    94*  is  the  per  centage  of  successful  passes." 


On  the  7th  of  August  Col.  Inglis  visited  Stoke  Farm  Reformatory  and  found 
every  department  of  the  School  in  perfect  order,  and  pronounced  it  "  evidently 
managed  with  great  judgment  and  discretion."    The  passes  were  96  per  cent. 


The  Annual  Sports  of  the  East  London  Industrial  School  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  28th  of  August.  At  the  conclusion,  prizes  were  distributed  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Legge. 


On  Monday,  the  20th  of  August,  the  children  of  the  Bute  Certified  Industrial 
School  visited  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  travelling  from  Rothesay  to  Glasgow  and 

back  by  steamer,  at  the  expense  of  Bailie  Maclean. 
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THE   NEW   REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS  BILLS. 


PAPER  IV. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  recent  Conferences  on  the  Bills. 


URING  the  month  of  October  nine  Conferences  of 
Managers,  and  others  interested  in  these  Schools,  have 
been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union,  at  the  principal  centres  throughout 
England  and  Scotland,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  delegates  have  attended. 

At  Bristol  the  meeting  was  held-  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  Bristol 
School  Board  on  the  8th  of  October,  and  Mr.  Mark  Whitwill  was 
chairman. 

At  Birmingham  the  meeting  was  held  at  the  Council  House,  on  the 
9th  of  October,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor. 

At  Liverpool  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  Diocesan  Rooms  on  the 
15th  of  October,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Stolterfoht  took  the  chair. 

At  Manchester,  on  the  16th  of  October,  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Mayor's  Parlour,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson, 
in  the  unexpected  absence  of  the  Mayor  (Sir  J.  J.  Harwood). 

At  York,  on  the  17th  of  October,  Lord  Wenlock  presided  over  the 
meeting  held  at  the  York  Industrial  School. 

At  Glasgow  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  the 
Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board,  on  the  18th  of  October,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Alex  A.  Fergusson,  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  Lord  Provost  (Sir  James  King,  Bart.). 

At  Edinburgh  the  meeting  was  held  on  the  20th  of  October,  at 
Powell's  Rooms,  George  Street,  and  Sheriff  Comrie  Thomson  took 
the  chair. 

At  London  the  meeting  was  held  at  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  on  the  25th  of  October,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Hubbard  was  the 
chairman. 

No.  cxcvii. — November,  1888. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Delegates  who  attended  the  various 
Conferences,  viz. :  i,  Bristol ;  2,  Liverpool ;  3,  Birmingham  ;  4,  Man- 
chester j  5,  York ;  6,  Newcastle  j  7,  Glasgow ;  8,  Edinburgh ; 
9,  London. 

The  numbers  attached  to  the  following  list  indicates  the  Conferences  at  which 
the  Delegates  attended. 


Delegates. 

Institutions. 

X. 

Abbot,  Mrs.   

Girls'  Industrial  School,  Bristol. 

7- 

Aitken,  Sawers,  Esq.  .. 

Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board. 

4- 

Anderson,  J.  T.,  Esq.  .. 

Manchester  Industrial  Schools. 

6. 

Angus,  Joseph  G.,  Esq  

Abbot  Memorial  Industrial  School. 

4- 

ArmisteaDj  WilliaMj  Ilsij,      «.  »» 

Sale  Industrial  School. 

4- 

AcHWHRTH            T  rruric  TTcn 

Chairman,  R.nutsford  County  Bench. 

9. 

Baker,  C.  C.  M.,  Esq  

Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 

7> 

Bannatyne,  Mark,  Esq. 

Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board. 

3- 

Barber,  W.  Linney,  Esq. 

Birmingham  Industrial  Schools. 

Barclay,  ^V.  E.,  Esq.     ..       ..  .. 

Liverpool  Industrial  School. 

PlaPTT?AAyf    T n vr v  ^  TTcn 

UAKlKAJVlj  JUniN  O.j                               ..  .. 

Bath  Girls  Industrial  School. 

3- 

Beaumont,  Rev.  F.  1\L           . .       . . 

Coventry  Girls  Industrial  School. 

4- 

R  T7  f~  l**  I?  T?  IVTicc 

UliLlvCJtj                                   .  .                 .  .                .  .                •  • 

IManchester  School  Board. 

Bennett,  A.  1 Esq.     . .       . .       . . 

Formidable    Training  Ship. 

9- 

Blair,  Richard  S.,  Esq. 

West  Ham  1  ruant  School. 

Q 

0. 

Boyd,  Councillor  John         . .       • « 

United  Industrial  School,  Edinburgh. 

9- 

Bowden,  Mr.  John 

Church  Farm  Home,  Barnet. 

4- 

Broadfield,  E.  J.,  Esq. . .       . . 

Manchester  School  Board. 

9« 

Brookes,  Captain  J.  R.  . .       . .       . . 

IMiddlesex  Industrial  School. 

7' 

Brown,  Hugh,  Esq.  .. 

Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board. 

9- 

Browne,  X.  LI.  Murray,  Esq.,  J.P.  ■  • 

Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  and  Local 

Government  Board. 

6. 

Buckler,  E.  E.,  Esq. 

Newcastle  Industrial  School. 

Budgett,  W.  H.,  Esq  

"  Formidable  "  Training  Ship. 

4. 

Burke,  Rev.  John 

Manchester  School  Board. 

7- 

Burne,  Rev.  George  Stewart 

Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board. 

5- 

Calvert,  J.  S  ,  Esq. 

Middlesboro'  Certified  Industrial  School 

2. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  H  

Toxteth  Park  Reformatory,  Liverpool. 

6. 

Carrick,  F.,  Esq. .. 

Abbot  Memorial  Industrial  School. 

7,8. 

Carmichael,  G.,  Esq  

Parkhead  Reformatory,  Glasgow. 

5- 

Castellano,  Rev.  P  

Market  Weighton  ReCormatory. 

7- 

Clakk,  James,  Esq. 

Paisley  Industrial  School. 

7- 

Clark,  Mr.  John.. 

Falkirk  Industrial  School. 

t. 

Clikfokd,  Mrs. 

Barton  Regis,  Poor  Law  Board. 

7- 

Collins,  Sir  William  

Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board. 

Coney,  Hekdert,  P2sq.  .. 

Kingswood  Reformatory. 

7- 

Connal,  Sir  Mic  hael  . 

Kingswood  Reformatory. 

8. 

Constable,  A.,  Esq  

Wellington  Reformatory. 

4- 

Constekuine,  Joseph,  Esq. 

Cheetham  Hill  Industrial  School. 

9- 

Cotton,  Sister  Agnes  

Children's  Home,  Leytonstone. 

6. 

Ckaig,  Mrs. . .   

Northumberland  Village  Homes,  Whitley. 

8. 

Chasten,  Mr.  J  

Wellington  Reformatory. 

2. 

Chaven,  J.,  Esq,  

"  Akbar  "  Reformatory  School  Shi]). 
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Delegates. 

5.  Crawhall,  George,  Esq. 

8.    Crichton,  Councillor   

t.    Croggan,  Mrs  

8.    Cumime,  John  P.,  Esq  

6.  Daglish,  W.  S.,  Esq  

6.  Davison,  Mr.  J.  G.   

4.   Day,  Mr.  J.  C  

7.  Deverell,  Commander  G.  S.,  R.N.  .. 

7.  Dickson,  Mr.  W.  M  

3.    Digby,  C.  W.,  Esq  

2.  Donnovan,  Miss  . .   

8.  Dougal,  Admiral  Maitland  .. 

3.  Downing,  Alderman  J.  .. 

8.  Duncan,  Mr.  McDuff  

6.    Elford,  W.,  Esq  

9.  Embley,  Mr.   

6.  Erbson,  J.  W.,  Esq  

4.  Evans,  Mr.  T.  H  

7.  Falconer,  Mr.  A. 

7.  Farquhar,  John,  Esq  

1.    Farrah,  Mr.   

5.  Farrer,  C.H.,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
1.  Fedden,  Henry,  Esq.  .. 

5.  Feltoe,  R.  H.,  Esq. 

8.  Fergusson,  A.  A.,  Esq.  .. 
g.  Festing,  Major-Gen. 

8.  Findlay,  J.  R.,  Esq. 

3.   Fish,  Mr.  H.  F  

1.  Foxcroft,  E.  T.  D.,  Esq. 

3.  Francis,  Mr.  E.  A. 

1.  Frank,  W.  H.,  Esq. 

7.  Garden,  Mr.  James 

3.  Gardner,  Rev.  Dr. 
1.  Garrett,  W.  R.,  Esq.  .. 

4.  Gibson,  A.,  Esq  

9.  Gillbee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.    . . 

4.  Gillespie,  Rev.  C.  G.  M. 

1.  Gillesi'Y,  Mr.  T, 

6.  Glover,  John,  Esq. 

5.  Goldie,  Rev.  Dr  

5.  Goodenough,  Mr.  W.  J. 

7.  Gordon,  C,  Esq  

4.  Gorst,  Mr.  R  

7.  Grant,  John,  Esq. 

7.  Gray,  George,  Esq. 

5.  Gray,  Miss  

7.  Gumprecht,  John,  Esq. .. 

6.  Gurney,  J.  J.,  Esq. 

9.  Hall-Hall,  C.  A.,  Esq.. . 

6.   Hall,  E.  J.,  Esq  

6.   Hall,  E.,  Esq  

2.  Hance,  E.  M.,  Esq. 
9.  Hanmer,  Miss  H.  T. 
6.  Harding,  E.  J.,  Esq. 


Institutions. 
York  Industrial  School. 
Dairy  Reformatory. 
Bristol  Certified  Industrial  School. 
Aberdeen  Industrial  School  Association. 

"Wellesley"  Training  Ship. 
Sunderland  Boys'  Industrial  School. 
Standon  Bridge  Industrial  School. 
H.M.S.  Cumberland. 
Dundee  Industrial  School. 
Birmingham  Industrial  Schools. 
Lancashire  Reformatory. 
"  Mars  "  Training  Ship. 
Birmingham  Industrial  Schools. 
Perth  Industrial  School. 

"  Wellesley  "  Training  Ship. 
Boys'  Home,  Regent's  Park  Road. 
Newcastle  Industrial  School. 
Middlesboro  Industrial  School. 

Glasgow  Industrial  School. 

Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board. 

Glamorganshire  Reformatory. 

St.  Jude's  Industrial  School  (London). 

"Formidable"  Training  Ship. 

York  Industrial  Schools. 

Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board. 

Boys'  Home,  Regent's  Park  Road. 

United  Industrial  Schools,  Edinboro'. 

Saltley  Reformatory. 

Somerset  Industrial  School. 

Birmingham  (Penn  St.)  Industrial  School. 

"  Formidable  "  Training  Ship. 

Parkhead  Reformatory. 

Birmingham  (Gem  St.)  Industrial  School. 

Clifton  Industrial  School. 

Stockport  Industrial  School. 

East  London  Industrial  School. 

Stockport  Industrial  School. 

Bristol  Truant  School. 

"  Wellesley"  Training  Ship. 

Sheffield  Industrial  School. 

Durham  County  Industrial  School. 

Glasgow  Industrial  School. 

Bolton  Industrial  School. 

Paisley  Industrial  School. 

Glasgow  Industrial  School. 

York  Industrial  School. 

Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board. 

Gateshead  Industrial  School. 


Purbrook  Industrial  School. 
"  Wellesley  "  Training  Ship. 
"  Wellesley  "  Training  Ship. 
Liverpool  School  Board. 
..  •    South  Hants  Industrial  School. 

Gateshead  Day  Industrial  School. 
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Institutions. 
York  Industrial  School. 
Dairy  Reformatory. 

Birmingham  (Penn  St.)  Industrial  School. 
Edinburgh  Original  Ragged  Industrial 
School. 


5> 

York  Industrial  School. 

i. 

Clifton  Industrial  School. 

9 

Hill,  Miss  R.  Davenport 

School  Board  for  London. 

3- 

Birmingham  Industrial  Schools. 

3- 

Birmingham  Industrial  Schools. 

4- 

Holdsworth,  J.  S.,  Esq. 

Bolton  Industrial  School 

7- 

Dumfries  Industrial  School. 

1,2,3 

4- 

Hereford  Industrial  School. 

9- 

Hubbard,  W.  E.,  Esq.    ..  .. 

Chairman  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 

Union.. 

4. 

9« 

Ardwick  Green  Industrial  School,  Man- 

chester. 

9- 

James,  Miss  

School  of  Discipline,  Chelsea. 

9- 

James,  G.  F.,  Esq. 

North  London  Truant  School. 

i. 

Jerram,  Mr. 

Kingswood  Reformatory,  Bristol. 

6. 

Newcastle  Industrial  School. 

9- 

Johnston,  Andrew,  Esq.,  J. P. 

Essex  Industrial  School. 

4- 

Johnston,  Richard,  Esq. 

Manchester  Industrial  School. 

3- 

Johnstone.  James,  Esq. 

Birmingham  Industrial  School. 

9- 

Industrial  Home,  Sloane  Street. 

9- 

Lambert,  Alan,  Esq  

Boys'  Home,  Regent's  Park  Road. 

3. 

Lancaster,  W.  J.,  Esq  

Birmingham  Industrial  Schools. 

4. 

Latham,  A.  M.,  Esq  

Brad  wall  Reformatory. 

8. 

Edinboro'  United  Industrial  Schools. 

6. 

Ledbitter,  E.,  Esq  

Newcastle  Industrial  School. 

4- 

btockport  Industrial  School. 

4- 

Leigh,  Mrs  

Stockport  Industrial  School. 

4- 

Manchester  Industrial  School. 

1. 

Leonard,  E.  A.,  Esq  

Park  Row  Industrial  School. 

i, 

9- 

Levason,  Arthur  G.,  Esq. 

Hereford  Industrial  School. 

9- 

Princess  Mary  Village  Homes. 

3- 

Birmingham  Industrial  School. 

5- 

Luden,  C.  M.,  Esq. 

York  Industrial  hcnools. 

4- 

Lyons,  M.  T.,  Esq. 

bale  Industrial  schools. 

7. 

MacBkayne,  J.  B.,  Esq. 

Glasgow  Industrial  School. 

7, 

8. 

Macharg,  E.  S.,  Esq  

Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board. 

7. 

Mackenzie,  J.,  Esq. 

Parkhead  Reformatory. 

7- 

Bute  Industrial  School. 

Maddisun,  Arthur  J.  S.,  Esq. 

Secretary,  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union 

3, 

Manton,  Alderman  H. 

Birmingham  Industrial  School. 

9* 

Princess  Mary  Village  Homes. 

6. 

Mathews,  Rev.  P.  T  

..  *    Gateshead  Industrial  School. 

1. 

May,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  C. 

Bristol  Industrial  School. 

X. 

McCaskill,  Miss  

Bath  Industrial  School. 

7' 

McGown,  John,  Esq  

Paisley  Industrial  School. 

7- 

Fechney  Industrial  School. 

9- 

Middlesex  Girls'  Industrial  School. 

7« 

Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board. 

6. 

North  Eastern  Reformatory. 

8. 

Mili.kk,  G.  A.,  Esq  

Girls'  School  of  Industry,  Leith. 

r»- 

Mii.nkk,  Miss 

..       Vork  Industrial  School. 

8. 

Dairy  Reformatory. 

Delegates. 
5.    Harrison,  Miss 
8.    Harvey,  Miss 
2.    Head,  Rev.  W.  .. 
8.    Henderson,  Mr.  W. 
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Delegates. 

Institutions. 

7- 

Mitchell,  Robert  M'Farlane,  Esq. 

Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board. 

8. 

Moncrieff,  Sheriff  Scott  .. 

Falkirk  Industrial  School. 

5« 

Monk  ho  use,  T.,  Esq  

York  Industrial  School. 

5- 

Munby,  F.  J.,  Esq.   

York  industrial  School. 

7,  8. 

Murray,  R.  M.,  Esq  

Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board. 

5- 

Neal  ^Iiss  . .       . .       •  •       • .       .  • 

York  Industrial  School. 

6. 

Nelson,  T.,  Esq. 

ii  Wellesley  "  Training  Ship. 

4* 

Newbold,  J.  H  • ,  Esq.     . .       . .       .  • 

Manchester  Industrial  School. 

9' 

Newlaxd,  Mr.  J •  . .       . .       • .       .  • 

Boys'  Home,  Wandsworth. 

9- 

Newton  Rev  A 

Middlesex  Industrial  School. 

4- 

Newton,  Samuel,  Esq  

Manchester  Industrial  School. 

i. 

Nicholetts,  Capt.  R.  B  ,  R.N. 

"  Formidable"  Training  Ship. 

6. 

Nichols,  C.  J.,  Esq  

Abbot  Memorial  Industrial  School. 

4- 

Nicholson,  J.  W.,  Esq  ,  J. P  .. 

rJolton  Industrial  School. 

3. 

Norton,  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Saltley  Reformatory. 

1. 

Nunn,  J.  J.,  Esq  

Cliftonvvood  Industrial  School. 

6. 

O  Callaghan,  K.ev.  A.  J  . 

Chadwick  Industrial  School. 

7- 

Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board. 

4- 

Ormer,  Robert,  Esq.     ..  .. 

Stockport  Industrial  School. 

6. 

Paxton,  Hugh,  Esq. 

' '  Wellesley  "  Training  Ship 

9' 

Paterson,  J.,  Esq. 

Aberdeen  Industrial  School 

9- 

Peall  Mr. 

Field  Lane  Industrial  School 

9« 

Pearson  Mrs 

Girls'  Industrial  Home  Charlotte  Street 

1. 

Pease,  Mrs  

Red  Lodge  Reformatory. 

9- 

Platt,  Mr.  P  

Field  Lane  Industrial  School. 

3- 

Pollack,  M.,  Esq.   

The  Mayor,  Birmingham. 

9- 

Prenuekgast,  Colonel  .. 

School  Board  for  London. 

6. 

Priestman,  E.,  Esq.,  J.P  

Durham  Industrial  School. 

9- 

P.  Phii'PS,  Junr.,  Esq  

Northamptonshire  Reformatory. 

5» 

Ramsdev  F  Esq 

West  Riding  Reformtitory 

3 

Ray,  C  J.  Leopold,  Escj. 

T^irmincrhnm  TnrliiQt ri^l  ^ir>Kr\j~»lt? 
uii  nnii^ikuii  iiiuusUldl  OCIlUOlb. 

4- 

T?  4VWFP  lVTlQC 

^tnrlrnnrf  TnrliiQfriol  Q^Kn/M 

OLVUn-JJUlt  A  ll\X  U>L1  lit  1  OCIIOOI. 

6. 

i'Wi  111  j^ciriLci  u  jxckji  ni<Al.ury ■ 

4- 

Urin    T     TT  cn 

IN.C,  1 IJ,   J  .  j    JUM[*              .  •               .  .               •  .               •  • 

Seilford  Industrinl  School 

5- 

Richardson,  W.  15*)  Escj. 

Yorlc  Industrial  School 

9- 

Robinson,  Rev.  Fstlier  . .       .  ■ 

Stockport  Industris.1  School. 

6. 

I\.lL,c-Y,  r\.  1^. ,  H<SLI. 

Guteshecid  Industrial  School. 

4- 

Price     Air  F) 

ixUo^j  i>ir.  u •           •  »         -  •         •  •         •  • 

Rirnp?1  TTr*rr»R    AT  "trir-T-Kacttn* 
i;ai  lies   ixuiiic,  niauLllcsicr. 

4- 

1?  r*ee    M  r  P 

rv<.Jr>>,  ivir.  1  .             ..          •  •  •• 

'-n  oucci  xnjniCj  j.*i<iiiL.iicsier. 

9- 

Waifs  and  Strays. 

7- 

Row  at,  T.,  E*q  ' 

Paisley  Industrial  School. 

6. 

"  Wellesley"  Training  Ship. 

1. 

Rudland,  J.  H.,  Esq  

Glamorganshire  Reformatory. 

8. 

Russell,  Bailie  

Dairy  Reformatory. 

5- 

York  Industrial  School. 

SAUNDERS,  IVllSS. 

uorset  rrome,  x  oole. 

3. 

Scott,  Commander,  R.N.  .. 

Mars    Training  Ship. 

g 

oCKIVKN,  v  .,i,(l.   VV  . .  .           ..  •• 

Shaftesbury    I  raining  ship. 

Shee,  Mr.  D.  H  

Birkdale  Farm  School. 

Shei-paro,  Miss  .. 

Somerset  Industrial  School. 

2. 

Skinner,  Miss      . .   

Liverpool  Girls'  Industrial  School. 

Skrine,  H.  M.,  Esq  

Somerset  Industrial  School. 

5- 

Smith,  Mr  

York  Industrial  School. 

8. 

Paisley  Industrial  School. 
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Delegates.  Institutions. 


2. 

Statham,  Capt.  E.  R.,  R.N.  .. 

Clarence  Reformatory  Ship. 

9- 

Stephenson,  Rev.  Dr  

Children's  Home,  Bonner  Road,  E. 

2. 

Stolterfoht,  J.  N.,  Esq. 

Liverpool  Juvenile  Reformatory  Association. 

3- 

Stone,  J.  H.,  Esq. 

Birmingham  Industrial  School. 

i. 

Bristol  School  Board. 

9. 

Street,  Rev.  J.  .. 

Boys'  Home,  Regent's  Park  Road. 

4- 

Symonds.  Rev.  A  

Stockport  Industrial  School. 

8. 

Dairy  Reformatory. 

9* 

Kent  Industrial  School. 

x. 

Red  Lodge  Reformatory. 

A- 

Chester  Industrial  School. 

1. 

Red  Lodge  Reformatory. 

1. 

Thomas,  Herbert,  Esq. 

Bristol  Industrial  School. 

8. 

Dr.  Guthrie's  Industrial  School. 

8. 

Thomas,  Miss 

Dairy  Reformatory. 

7- 

Greenock  Industrial  School. 

4- 

Thompson,  J.,  Esq. 

Manchester  School  Board. 

6. 

Thompson,  J.,  Esq. 

Gateshead  Industiial  School. 

8. 

Thomson,  Sheriff  Comrie 

Edinburgh  Industrial  Schools. 

8. 

Thomson,  Rev.  Andrew,  D.D. 

Leith  Industrial  School. 

8. 

Thorburn,  J.  H.,,  Esq  

Leith  Industrial  School. 

8. 

Dairy  Reformatory. 

9- 

Boys  Home,  Regent's  Park  Road. 

9« 

Tyson,  Mr  

Milton  Industrial  School. 

3« 

Vernon,  Sir  Harry 

Stoke  Reformatory. 

9. 

Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 

5. 

Vyvyan,  Rev.  H  

York  Industrial  Schools. 

4. 

Emden  Street  Home,  Manchester. 

8. 

Watson,  Mrs.  James 

Dairy  Reformatory. 

9- 

Webb,  Mr.  J.   

St.  John's  Industrial  School. 

5. 

Wenlock,  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Castle  Howard  Reformatory. 

9. 

Whiddington,  J.  C,  Esq. 

School  Board  for  London. 

Whitwill,  M.,  Esq. 

Bristol  School  Board. 

4- 

Whitworth,  Mr.  R. 

Manchester  Industrial  School. 

6. 

Newcastle  Industrial  School. 

1. 

Kingswood  Reformatory. 

4* 

Windsor,  J.,  Esq  

Manchester  Industrial  School. 

1. 

Wollaston,  G.  H.,  Esq. 

Kingswood  Reformatory. 

i. 

Wooi-LAM,  Mrs. 

Barton  Regis  Poor  Law  Hoard. 

1. 

Worsi.ey,  Mrs.  T... 

Red  Lodge  Reformatory. 

5' 

Worthy,  Rev.  T  

Shibden  Industrial  School,  Halifax 

B. 

Dairy  Reformatory. 

7« 

Young,  D  ,  Esq  

Paisley  Industrial  School. 

In  the  following  brief  digest  of  the  proceedings  the  recommendations 
of  the  Conferences  are  inserted  in  small  type,  and  unless  otherwise 
mentioned  they  were  adopted  at  all  the  Conferences. 

As  mentioned  in  the  notice  announcing  the  Conferences,  there  are 
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in  the  Bills  four  classes  of  questions  demanding  consideration,  and 
these  were  discussed  in  the  following  order : — 

I. — Those  affecting  Reformatory  Schools  exclusively. 
II. — Those  affecting  Industrial  Schools  exclusively. 

III.  — Those  affecting  both  Reformatory  Schools  and  Industrial 

Schools. 

IV.  — Those  not  dealt  with  in  the  Bills  which  it  is  thought 

by  some  should  be. 

All  the  points  affecting  Reformatory  Schools  exclusively,  that  were 
discussed,  were  dealt  with  under  the  first  six  of  the  following  heads. 

1.  — The  Classification  of  Reformatory  Schools. 

Clause  2  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Bill  gives  the  Home  Secretary 
power  to  enforce  classification  beyond  that  of  mere  age  and  sex ;  but 
leaves  it  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  decide  what  classification  should 
be  adopted. 

At  all  the  Conferences  this  new  clause  was  approved. 

2.  — The  Age  of  committal  to  Reformatory  Schools,  and  Term  of 
Detention. 

Clause  9  provides  that  only  offenders  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
under  sixteen  may  be  sent  to  Reformatories  on  first  conviction.  If 
previously  convicted  they  can  be  committed  at  an  earlier  age.  This 
section  also  makes  the  period  of  detention  "  not  less  than  three,  and 
not  more  than  five  years." 

The  Conferences  recognised  that  there  was  a  distinct  gain  here  in 
the  abolition  of  two  years  sentences,  but  it  was  recommended 
That  in  clause  9,  I  (#)>  the  word  fourteen  be  altered  to  twelve. 

The  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  and  London  Conferences  also 
recommended  : — 

That  the  following  words  be  added  at  the  end  of  clause  9:  "provided  that  the 
term  shall  in  no  case  expire  until  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen." 

The  Manchester  and  London  Conferences  recommended  : — 

That  a  clause  be  added  to  the  Reformatory  Schools'  Bill  similar  to  clause  42  in 

the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill.      (Rendering  the  age  of  a  juvenile   offender  after 

committal  indisputable.) 

3.  — Upon  the  question  of  Anterior  imprisonment  opinions  were 
much  divided. 
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It  was  acknowledged  that  public  opinion  was  adverse  to  compulsory 
anterior  imprisonment.    Lord  Leigh,  however,  and  some  others,  pre-  • 
ferred  total   abolition   of  imprisonment   to  the   magisterial  option 
proposed  in  the  Bill  {clauses  9  and  ||),  and  upon  this  part  of  the 
question  the  discussions  were  chiefly  concentrated. 

At  all  the  Conferences  except  Glasgow  and  London  the  arrangement 
in  the  Bill  was  accepted  as  the  best  possible  solution  of  the  question  ; 
but  at  Glasgow  the  Conference  recommended  : — 

That  the  anterior  imprisonment  should  be  entirely  abolished. 

At  the  London  Conference  the  provision  of  the  existing  Act  of 
1866,  rendering  anterior  imprisonment  necessary,  was  supported  (chiefly 
as  a  means  of  preserving  the  distinction  between  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools). 

4.  —  Contributions  by  the  Local  Authority  of  a  fixed  sum  of  2s.  a  week 
to  any  Reformatory  wherein  an  offender  is  detained,  as  provided  for  in 
clause  24,  met  witn  general  approval ;  but  on  behalf  of  those  schools, 
which,  by  special  agreements,  are  now  receiving  2s.  6d.  a  week,  it  was 
recommended  : — 

That  in  section  24  the  words  "  not  less  than  "  be  inserted  before  "  two  shillings. " 

Note.— The  London  Conference  thought  it  desirable  that  an  explanation  should  be  obtained  as  to 
the  source  from  which  payments  for  maintenance  would  be  derived  in  the  case  of  juvenile  offenders 
sent  to  Reformatories  under  clause  27. 

5.  — Alternative  Powers  in  lieu  of  sending  to  a  Reformatory,  see  clause 
10.  Valuable  as  these  were  acknowledged  to  be,  it  was  thought  they 
should  be  protected  from  abuse.  Some  magistrates,  it  was  urged,  would 
never  commit  to  a  Reformatory  if  they  could  punish  in  any  other  way. 

The  Glasgow  and  London  Conferences  therefore  recommended  : — 
The  insertion  after  the  word  "  Act  "  (line  15)  "  and  there  is  no  previous  conviction 
against  him." 

6.  — Detention  during  remand  jor  Reformatory  School.  As  it  did 
not  appear  clear  to  the  Glasgow  and  London  Conferences  how  the 
expenses  of  this  detention  were  to  be  met,  they  resolved  : — 

That  there  be  added  to  the  end  of  clause  ||,  "and  the  costs  of  such  detention 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Local  Authority." 

To  facilitate  the  remand  of  youthful  offenders  without  sending  them 
to  prison,  the  London  Conference  recommended: — 

The  omission  from  clause  \  \  of  the  words  *'  with  the  consent  of  the  Guardians  of 
that  Union  " 
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Passing  next  to  the  second  group  of  questions — those  affecting 
Industrial  Schools  exclusively — the  Conferences  considered  : — 

7. — The  great  changes  proposed  in  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill  to  be 
itiade  in  reference  to  the  class  of  children  to  be  sent  to  Industrial  Schools, 
viz.  that : — 

a  Truants  are  to  be  excluded. 

b  Begging  children,  unless  they  can  be  proved  to  be  habitual 
beggars,  will  be  excluded. 

c  Uncontrollable  children — the  old  16th  Section  children — are 
to  be  excluded. 

d  Children  of  convicts  are  no  longer  to  be  sent. 

e  Even  children  living  with  prostitutes  will  not  be  eligible  as  at 
present,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  they  are  living  in  the 
house  "frequented  by  prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution ." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Conferences  on  this  point  were  chiefly 
directed  to  secure  the  application  of  the  Bill  to  these  five  classes  of 
children. 

All  the  Conferences  recommended  : — 
That  clauses  "\  Q  and  39  be  omitted. 

That  in  clause  9,  I       the  word  "  habitually  "  be  omitted. 

That  the  following  words  be  added  to  clause  Q  :  "  (e)  either  being  an  orphan  or 
having  a  surviving  parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment." 

That  clause  9>  1  (^)  read  as  follows:  "That  is  lodging,  living,  or  residing 
with  common  or  reputed  prostitutes,  or  in  a  house  resided  in  or  frequented  by 
prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution." 

All  the  Conferences  except  York  recommended  : — 

That  in  clause  ||,  line  4,  there  be  inserted  after  the  word  "felony"  "and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment." 

The  object  of  this  proposed  alteration  was  to  enable  children  who  may 
have  been  previously  convicted  of  felony  to  be  sent  to  an  Industrial 
School  provided  they  have  not  been  imprisoned.  The  Bill  in  its 
present  form  does  not  permit  this. 

The  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Conferences  also  recommended  : — 

The  insertion  of  the  words  "wandering  or"  at  the  commencement  of  clause  Q> 
section  1  (a),  also  the  reinstatement  of  section  16  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866. 
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8.  —  Clause  J4  received  careful  consideration.  At  present  the  difficulty 
of  rescuing  young  children,  especially  from  brothels,  is  very  great,  and  it 
was  feared  that  this  clause  would  tend  to  establish  the  idea  that  children 
under  10  were  not  subject  to  serious  harm  from  vicious  surroundings. 

All  the  Conferences  except  Birmingham  recommended  : — 
That  section  14  be  omitted. 

9.  — Detention  during  remand  for  Industrial  School,  see  clause  |  2, 
The  York  Conference  recommended  : — 

The  insertion  after  the  word  "  prison  "  (line  10)  of  the  words  "ora  police  cell." 

The  York  and  London  Conferences  recommended  : — 
That  the  word  "  offender"  (line  18)  be  altered  to  "  child." 

,  10. — Notices  to  be  served  prior  to  commitment.  Clause  |2  section \ 
2  directs  the  court  to  cause  notice  to  be  served  on  the  parent 
of  a  child  before  committing  him  to  an  Industrial  School,  also 
notice  to  be  served  on  the  guardians  of  the  union  to  which  the 
child  would  be  chargeable ;  so  that  they  may  make  any  representation  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  order  for  commitment.  This  it  was  thought  would 
)  cause  delay  in  many  cases.  ' 

11. — The  proposed  Payments  by  Guardians  and  consequent  inspec- 
tion by  them  was  objected  to  by  most  managers,  and  the  general  wish 
was  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  have  Local  Authority  or  School 
Board  substituted.  In  any  case  a  uniform  weekly  payment  should  be 
claimable,  as  proposed  in  clause  27^  without  previous  special  arrange- 
\ment.  I 

That  in  clause  "|  2>  section  I.,  the  words  "  Local  Authority  or  School  Board,  where 
such  exists,"  be  substituted  for  "Guardians  of  the  Union,"  and  that  clause  |2» 
sections  II  and  ill.,  and  clause  40  t>e  omitted. 

That  clause  27,  sections  I  to  5,  be'altered  to  the  following  effect: — "The  School 
Board  or  School  Attendance  Committee,  where  such  exists,  or  the  Local  Authority 
of  the  district  from  which  a  child  detained  in  a  Certified  Industrial  School  has  been 
sent,  shall  from  time  to  time  during  the  period  of  his  detention  pay  to  the  managers 
of  the  said  school  such  a  sum  per  week  as  shall,  with  the  payment  made  by  the 
Commissioners  of  ller  Majesty's  Treasury,  make  up  a  total  weekly  payment  of  not 
less  than  seven  shillings  towards  the  expenses  of  the  custody  and  maintenance  of 
such  child."  (The  Manchester  Conference  adopted  this  resolution  without  fixing  the 
minimum  amount  of  the  weekly  payment.) 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  London  Conference  : — 
That  it  is  highly  undesirable  to  alter  the  present  contributing  authorities  to 
Industrial  Schools. 
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12.  — The  payments  by  parents.  In  consequence  of  the  alterations 
proposed  above  it  was  thought  that  the  following  four  amendments 
would  be  necessary  : — 

That  in  clause  28,  ^nes  35  an(*  4°»  "  Guardians  of  the  Union  "  be  altered  to 
"  Local  Authority  or  School  Board." 

That  clause  28,  section  4  be  omitted. 

That  in  clause  28,  section  6,  "  Local  Authority  or  School  Board  "  be  substitute 
for  "  Guardians  of  the  Union." 

That  in  clauses  29  an^  30  tne  words  "  Guardians  of  the  Union  "  be  omitted. 

At  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Conferences  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  submit  clauses  |2,  27,  and  28.  to  a  thorough  revision  by  a  Scotch 
draftsman,  and  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  Bills 
in  reference  to  matters  peculiarly  affecting  the  application  of  the  Bills  to  Scotland  (see 
s/ause  54)- 

The  York  and  London  Conferences  recommended  : —  » 

The  addition  to  clause  28,  section  7,  "but  with  discretionary  power  to  the  Court 
to  inflict  hard  labour." 

13.  — Age  of  child  as  accepted  at  the  time  of  committal  not  to  be  after- 
wards disputed.  Clause  42  °f  tne  Bill  was  one  that  all  the  Conferences 
considered  should  be  energetically  supported. 

14.  — Refusal  to  conform  to  Rules.  The  question  here  considered  was 
whether  a  child  should  be  sent  from  a  Certified  Industrial  School  to 
prison  for  refusal  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  school.  It  was  thought 
by  most  that,  even  in  extreme  circumstances,  commitment  to  a  Reform- 
atory School  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

That  in  clause  23  tne  word  "committed"  be  substituted  for  the  word 
"  imprisoned  "  (line  6),  and  that  all  the  following  words,  to  and  including  the  word 
"  imprisonment  "  be  omitted.    (This  was  not  discussed  at  Newcastle.) 

15.  — Escaping  from  School.  In  clause  24  dealing  with  the  question 
of  punishment  for  escaping  from  a  Certified  Industrial  School  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  general  feeling  of  managers  was  that  a  child  ought  not 
to  be  sent  to  prison  for  this  offence. 

That  the  following  words  be  omitted  from  the  latter  part  of  clause  24  : — "  Sentence 
him  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three 
months,  and  may"  "at  the  expiration,  or  in  lieu  of  any  such  imprisonment."  (This 
was  not  discussed  at  Newcastle.) 
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16. — Contributions  by  Local  Authorities.  In  consequence  of  the 
alteration  recommended  in  clause  27,  ^  was  thought  that  an  amendment 
would  also  be  needed  in  clause  33  t0  tne  following  effect : — 

That  after  the  word  "  may  "  {clause  33,  line  the  following  words  be  inserted : — 
"  In  addition  to  the  contribution  specified  in  section  27  of  this  Act." 

Also  that  clause  33  U?)  should  be  omitted,  and  a  pension  clause  inserted  (see 
paragraph  31  of  this  paper). 

It  was  also  thought  desirable  :  — 

That  before  sub-clause  (/)  the  following  words  be  inserted  : — "  And  shall  provide 
or  defray."  (This  was  not  discussed  at  Newcastle.  It  was  referred  to  Special 
Committee  in  Scotland.) 

It  was  resolved  at  the  London  Conference : — 

To  add  to  schedule  1  the  words,  "  notwithstanding  anything  hereinbefore  mentionedj 
the  School  Board,  or  School  Attendance  Committee,  where  such  exists,  shall  be 
deemed  the  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 


The  next  group  of  questions  discussed  had  reference  to  both  Refor- 
matories and  Industrial  schools. 

17.  — Medical  Examination. — Clause  |3  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Bill  makes  it  obligatory  on  a  Court  not  to  commit  a  child  to  an 
Industrial  School  "  until  a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  shall 
certify  in  writing  that  the  child  is  fit  to  be  admitted."  This,  it  was 
thought,  was  quite  unnecessary,  and  might  exclude  weakly  children,  the 
admission  of  whom  to  Industrial  Schools  would  restore  them  to  health 
and  save  them  from  ruin.    All  the  Conferences  recommended  : 

That  this  clause  be  omitted,  also  that  clause  9,  section  11.,  of  the  Reformatory 
Schools  Bill  be  omitted.    (This  was  not  endorsed  at  Newcastle.) 

18.  — The  control  given  to  managers  over  inmates  for  tivo  years  after 
their  discharge.  The  clauses  |5  iv.  of  the  Reformatories  Bill,  and  9  ii. 
and  |8  ii-j  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill  should,  it  was  generally 
thought,  be  strongly  supported  in  case  of  opposition.  As  regards 
Industrial  Schools  a  discharge  on  license,  it  was  considered,  would  be 
better  thai)  the  absolute  or  conditional  discharge  proposed  in  the  Bill. 

That  in  clause  |8,  II,  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill  all  words  after  "there- 
from "  be  omitted,  and  the  words  11  on  license  "  inserted. 

That  section  III.  of  clause  |8  oi  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill  be  omitted. 
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The  wording  of  clauses  9  and  1 1  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill  did 
not  appear  to  the  Conferences  to  ensure  the  two  years  extra  control 
after  the  age  of  16  in  all  cases  committed,  it  was  therefore 
recommended  : — 

That  the  words  "  which  shall  be  "  be  inserted  after  the  word  "order"  in  clause 
9  II,  and  in  clause  |  |,  (line  7)  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill. 
(This  was  not  endorsed  at  Newcastle.) 

19.  —  The  powers  given  to  managers  to  apprentice,  place  in  army  and 
navy,  and  to  emigrate  children  without  parents'  consent  as  set  forth  in 
clause  |7  of  Reformatory  Schools  Bill,  and  clause  22  °f  Industrial 
Schools  Bill,  were  unanimously  approved. 

The  York,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London  Conferences  recom- 
mended : — 

The  addition  to  clause  22  °f  tne  Industrial  Schools  Bill  of  the  words  in  clause  \~] 
of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Bill,  viz.,  "and  such  apprenticing  and  disposition  shall 
be  as  valid  as  if  the  said  managers  were  the  parents  of  such  child." 

20.  — The  hispection  by  the  Educatmi  Department  provided  for  under 
clause  3  iv.  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Bill,  and  3  111  •  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Bill  were  warmly  discussed,  opinions  of  managers  were 
divided.  It  was  suggested  by  some  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  en- 
deavour to  make  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  Educational  Inspection 
as  beneficial  to  the  schools  as  possible;  as  for  instance  by  stipulating 
for  considerate  treatment  as  to  status  of  present  teachers,  &c. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  Educational  Inspection  would 
go  far  to  solve  in  the  only  possible  satisfactory  manner  the  schoolmaster 
difficulty. 

The  question  of  educational  grant  was  also  considered,  though  it  was 
thought  that  if  it  were  conceded,  there  might  be  some  danger  of  its  being 
made  the  excuse  for  diminishing  the  scale  of  Treasury  payments. 

All  the  Conferences  except  Glasgow  recommended  :— 
That  in  the  clauses  here  mentioned  the  words  "and  shall  also"  to  "department" 
be  omitted. 

The  Manchester,  York,  and  Edinburgh  Conferences  added  the 
following  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  recommend  that,  instead  of  permission  to  inspect  the  Schools 
by  the  Inspector  of  the  Education  Department,  that  Department  should  be  empowered 
to  recognise  the  Reports  of  the  Home  Office  Inspector,  who  should  be  authorised  to 
endorse  the  Certificates  of  Teachers  in  our  Schools  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  effect  as  is  now  done  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Education  Department." 
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The  Glasgow  Conference  adopted  neither  of  the  above  two  resolutions 
but  substituted  the  following  : — 

"That  it  is  important  that  a  dual  responsibility  involving  the  risk  of  conflict  or 
confusion  should  be  guarded  against,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  powers  of  the 
respective  inspectors  should  be  clearly  defined  ;  also  that  the  present  teachers  in  the 
schools  should  be  recognised." 

21.  — The  Scale  of  Treasury  Payments  it  was  thought  could  not  be 
dealt  with  in  Parliament,  except  by  way  of  a  promise  from  the 
Government  that  the  total  amount  per  head  at  present  provided  from 
all  public  sources  for  maintenance  of  children  should  not  be 
diminished. 

22.  — Application  of  new  Bill  to  existing  Schools,  clause  37  °f 
Reformatory  Schools'  Bill  and  clause  50  °f  Industrial  Schools'  Bill. 

In  order  to  secure  the  continuation  of  payments  for  children  at 
present  in  the  Schools,  it  was  thought  desirable  : — 

That  words  to  the  following  effect  be  added  to  these  clauses,  "except  as  regards 
all  contributions  already  contracted  for." 

23.  — Power  of  Secretary  of  State  to  withdraw  Certificate.  It  was 
thought  by  many  that  the  powers  given  in  the  old  Acts,  and  renewed  in 
clause  5  of  both  the  Bills,  should  have  some  restriction  to  prevent  a 
school  being  suddenly  and  arbitrarily  closed,  and  it  was  recommended :  — 

That  the  following  words  be  added  to  clause  5,  "  nevertheless  this  power  shall  not 
be  exercised  until  after  due  warning  has  been  given  of  such  dissatisfaction  and  full 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  the  managers  to  remove  the  causes  thereof." 

(The  Manchester  and  Edinburgh  Conferences  did  not  endorse  this.) 

24.  — Removal  from  Reformatory  to  Industrial  School.  Few 
Managers  of  Industrial  Schools  seemed  willing  to  receive  a  child  who 
had  been  in  a  Reformatory  School,  but,  as  it  was  understood  that 
clause  |9  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill  would  not  compel  them  to 
receive  such  children,  and  as  it  was  conceivable  that  a  child  might  be  sent 
to  a  Reformatory  who,  from  circumstances  that  might  subsequently 
transpire,  would  be  more  suitable  as  an  inmate  for  an  Industrial  School, 
it  was  generally  considered  to  be  inexpedient  to  press  for  the  omission 
of  this  clause  and  thus  prevent  managers  of  Schools,  willing  to  receive 
such  cases,  being  instrumental  in  remedying  an  error  of  commitment. 
At  the  same  time  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  this  class 
of  cases  should  be  admitted  to  an  Industrial  School  at  a  later  age  than 
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any  other.  All  the  Conferences  except  Manchester,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  recommended : — 

That  in  c/ause  ~|  9  °f  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill  "  eighteen  "  (in  line  2$)  be  altered 
to  "  foztrteen"  and  that  in  line  26,  after  the  first  word  "  school  "  there  be  inserted 
"  and  has  not  been  therein  detained  more  than  three  months." 

The  Glasgow  Conference  also  recommended  : — 

That  there  be  inserted  after  the  words  "Industrial  School"  (line  26)  "the 
managers  of  which  are  willing  to  receive  him,"  and  after  the  word  "may" 
(line  24)  "  on  the  representation  of  the  managers  of  a  Reformatory  School,"  the  word 
"  a  "  in  line  25  being  altered  to  "  such." 

The  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and  London  Conferences,  however, 
recommended  : — 

The  entire  omission  of  clause  19. 

25.  —  Whipping  in  the  Presence  of  Parent,  provided  for  in  clause  \  \ 
section  4  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill,  and  clause  |  0  section  5  of  the 
Reformatory  Schools  Bill  was  disapproved  at  the  Newcastle  Conference 
and  the  following  words  were  recommended  to  be  omitted  :— 

"  And  also  in  the  presence  of  the  parent  of  the  j  y^hf^}1  offender  }  ^  he  desires 
to  be  present." 

26.  — Power  of  Local  Authority  to  Borrow.  See  clause  26,  v-  Refor- 
matory Schools'  Bill,  and  clause  34>  v-  Industrial  Schools'  Bill. 
Some  managers  thought  it  would  facilitate  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  for  the  schools  if  the  repayment  of  loans  were  spread  over 
fifty  instead  of  thirty  years. 

The  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  Conferences 
recommended  : — 
That  the  word  "  thirty  "  in  the  last  line  of  the  clause  be  altered  to  '''■fifty.'''' 

27.  — Commencement  of  Acts.  See  clause  43  Reformatory  Schools' 
Bill,  and  clause  57  Industrial  Schools'  Bill. 

It  was  recommended  at  all  the  Conferences  : — 
That  "fanuary  "  be  altered  to  "  July  "  in  these  sections. 

28.  — Definitions.    The  Glasgow  Conference  recommended  : — 

The  omission  from  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill,  section  53a,  of  the  words  "  as 
regards"  "and,"  also  the  omission  of  section  53^ ;  also  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"and  Town  Council,"  on  page  21,  line  35,  after  the  words  "the  magistrates"; 
also  that  a  more  precise  definition  be  given  to  the  word  "felony,"  in  section  54, 
clause  5  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill  ;  also  that  section  54,  clause  4  be  omitted  ; 
also  that  some  explanation  should  be  given  of  how  the  Bastardy  Laws  Amendment 
Act,  1872,  mentioned  in  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill,  section  28,  clause  7,  would 
apply  in  Scotland." 
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These  and  other  matters  specially  affecting  the  Scotch  Schools  were 
referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  of  which  the  following  were  elected 
members  at  the  Edinburgh  Conference  : — 

George  Watson,  Esq.,  Wellington  Reformatory. 

Bailie  Russell,  Dairy  Reformatory. 


Admiral  Maitland  Dougal,  "  Mars  "  Training  Ship. 

J  as.  Paterson,  Esq.,  Aberdeen  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools. 

Archibald  Constable,  Esq.,  Edinburgh  (Convener). 

29. — Acts  Repealed.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tions it  appeared  necessary — 

That  in  the  second  schedule  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill,  lines  5,  6,  7,  8,  12,  13, 
and  18  to  36,  inclusive,  be  omitted. 

(Attention  was  directed  to  clauses  \Q  1  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  Reformatory 
Schools  Bill  and  1 1  1  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill  giving  to 
the  Court  other  powers  of  dealing  with  children  and  juvenile  offenders 
than  that  of  committing  to  a  certified  Reformatory  or  Industrial  School, 
but  it  did  not  appear  quite  clear  that  the  Court  could  inflict  the 
alternative  of  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment  ordered  to  be  made 
by  the  parent  under  these  sections  ;  and  the  Conferences  thought  it 
desirable  that  this  point  should  be  made  clear.) 


The  next  six  questions  not  dealt  with  in  the  Bills  some  thought  the 
Government  should  be  urged  to  include  in  them.  They  were  discussed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Conferences  in  the  following  order : — 

30.  —  The  Exemption  oj  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  from 
Rates.  The  question  submitted  for  consideration  was  whether  the 
present  Bills  afforded  a  convenient  opportunity  for  obtaining  exemption, 
or  whether  the  matter  was  one  of  so  large  a  scope — affecting,  as  it  did, 
other  classes  of  institutions — that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
Parliament  to  legislate  exceptionally  in  the  desired  direction  as  regards 
Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools.  Opinions  were  much  divided. 
The  resolution  passed  at  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Newcastle, 
and  Glasgow,  was  : — 

That  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  clauses  into  the  Bills  exempting  the  schools  from 
the  payment  of  local  rates.  (Manchester,  York,  Edinburgh  and  London  Conferences 
did  not  endorse  this.) 

31.  — The  Provision  of  Retiring  Petisions  for  Officers.  It  was  thought 
by  many  that  Clause  25  °f  tnc  Reformatory  Schools  Bill  and  clause  33 
of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill  might  be  so  amended  as  at  least  to 
give  power  to  Local  Authorities  to  contribute  for  this  purpose. 


Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board. 
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It  was  also  suggested  to  add  words  to  clause  22  °f  tne  Reformatory 
Schools  Bill  and  to  clause  26  °f  ^e  Industrial  Schools  Bill,  authorizing 
payments  from  the  Treasury  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  at  all  the 
Conferences  it  was  considered  that  the  Government  could  not  be  expected 
to  adopt  this  latter  amendment.  The  resolution  adopted  at  all  the 
Conferences  was  : — 

That  some  provision  should  be  made  in  the  Bills  for  securing  retiring  pensions  to 
the  officers  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  this  might  be  effected  as  regards 
Industrial  Schools  by  altering  clause  33  W  t0  "  tne  superannuation  of 
the  officers  of  such  a  school." 

32.  —  Workhouse  Children.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  York  and  London 
Conferences: — 

That  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  has  been  chargeable  to  the  Rates  of  one  or  more 
Unions  for  the  period  of  one  year  or  upwards,  Guardians  should  have  power  to  apply 
to  the  Justices  for  an  order  to  commit  such  child,  until  the  age  of  18,  to  a  Certified 
Industrial  School,  and  in  such  case  the  control  of  such  child  by  its  natural  parents 
should,  as  a  consequence  of  such  order,  be  transferred  to  the  Managers  of  the  Certified 
Industrial  School,  the  parents  being  ordered  to  contribute  towards  its  maintenance 
if  able  to  do  so. 

That  on  such  an  application  being  made  by  the  Guardians,  the  Justices  must  be  satis- 
fied that  the  guardianship  of  such  child's  own  natural  parent  is  an  improper  one,  or 
that  being  deserted,  such  child  has  no  home  or  means  of  livelihood  other  than  that 
provided  by  the  Guardians. 

That  the  Guardians  making  application  in  these  cases  shall  pay  to  the  Managers  the 
sum  specified  for  the  Local  Authority  to  pay  under  clause  27  revised. 

33.  — Boarding  out.  At  the  London  Conference,  it  was  urged  that 
the  employment  of  boarding  out  for  suitable  cases  (of  which  the  class 
sent  to  Industrial  Schools  included  a  large  number)  was  recommended 
in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  It  was  an  important  feature 
in  the  Massachusetts  Plan  (which  had  reduced  the  cost  and  number  of 
criminal  and  neglected  children  more  than  50  per  cent.),  and  had  been 
employed  for  several  years  in  the  Australian  Colonies  with  marked 
success. 

It  was  suggested  that  this  might  be  provided  for  in  the  Industrial 
Schools  Bill  in  two  ways  : — 

/\.  By  introducing  into  clause  9,  line  3$,  after  the  words  "  industrial  school," 
the  words  "or  under  the  care  of  a  certified  Boarding-out  Committee."  In  this  case 
other  clauses  must  be  enlarged  to  give  power  of  payment,  control,  inspection,  &c. 

B.  By  adding  {clause  11),  to  the  alternative  sections  one  to  the  following 
effect : — "  It  may  order  it  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  certified  Boarding-out 
Committee."    Such  section  should  precede  the  present  section  /\. 
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It  was  further  suggested  : — 

That  the  Committee  should  be  certified  under  the  Home  Office,  as  Committees  for 
the  care  of  pauper  children  are  certified  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
should  be  invested  with  the  same  authority  over  the  child  and  on  the  same  conditions 
as  the  managers  of  an  Industrial  School  are  to  receive  under  this  bill. 

These  suggestions  were  cordially  approved  by  the  London  Conference. 

34.  — Court  to  deal  with  children  separately.  The  attention  of  the 
London  Conference  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  Massachusetts 
children's  cases  must  be  taken  either  before  or  after  adults  are  dealt 
with,  and  the  moral  advantage  of  thus  separating  them  was  found  to  be 
very  great.  It  was,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  following 
paragraph  be  added  to  clause  \  \  \ — (3). 

The  court  before  whom  a  child  is  brought  shall  deal  with  the  case  before  or  after 
all  adult  cases  for  the  day  are  disposed  of,  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  the  court ; 
and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  a  child  to  be  brought  into  the  court  or  into  any  waiting 
room  appertaining  thereto,  while  adult  cases  and  their  witnesses  are  present. 

35.  — The  Glasgow  Conference  recommended  : — 

That  Reformatory  Schools  be  in  future  termed  "Correctional  Industrial  Schools, 
and  that  the  legislation  for  these  and  for  Industrial  Schools  should  be  embodied  in 
,  one  Act  of  Parliament." 

N.B. — In  clause  52  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill,  for  "second  schedule"  read 
"  first  schedule." 
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THE   DUKE   OF   CAMBRIDGE   AT  THE  YORK 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


ON  Saturday  afternoon,  the  29th  of  September,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  honoured  the  York  Industrial  (Boys')  School  with  a  visit. 
His  Royal  Highness  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  Colonel  Fitzgeorge,  Mrs. 
Vyner,  Miss  Emily  Wombwell,  Sir  George  Wombwell,  Bart.,  Major-General 
and  Mrs.  Daniell,  Colonel  Kenny,  Colonel  Mair,  and  Captain  Farrer,  and  was 
received  in  the  entrance  hall  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  (Mr.  Aid.  and 
Mrs.  Rymer),  the  City  Sheriff  and  Mrs.  Border,  Mr.  F.  J.  Munby  (hon.  secretary), 
and  several  friends  of  the  Institution.  His  lordship  said  that  the  managers  had  been 
very  anxious  that  his  Royal  Highness  should  inspect  the  school,  and  they  desired  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  his  kindness  in  finding  time  to  visit  the  institution. 
They  also  wished  to  acknowledge  the  order  that  he  had  given  allowing  boys  from 
such  schools  to  be  received  into  the  Army  without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  and 
they  had  prepared  an  address  which  they  asked  him  to  receive  on  that  occasion. 
Mr.  Munby,  the  hon.  secretary,  then  read  the  following  address  : — 
To  H.R.H.  Prince  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.G.,  Commander-in-Chief, 
&c,  &c. — The  managers  of  the  York  Certified  Industrial  School  for  Boys  desire  to 
express  to  your  Royal  Highness  their  gratification  in  receiving  the  honour  of  this 
visit,  and  they  ask  leave  to  take  this  opportunity  of  gratefully  acknowledging  the 
encouragement  which  they,  and  managers  of  industrial  schools  generally,  have 
lately  received  at  the  hands  of  your  Royal  Highness.  This  school  is  conducted 
under  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act,  1866,  and,  having  been  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first,  of  the  schools  certified  in  1858,  the  managers  have  been,  and  are  still, 
anxious  to  retain  their  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  industrial  schools.  By  section 
28  of  that  statute  it  is  enacted  : — "  The  managers  of  a  school  may  at  any  time  after 
a  child  has  been  placed  out  on  license  as  aforesaid,  if  he  conducted  himself  well 
during  his  absence  from  the  school,  bind  him,  with  his  own  consent,  apprentice  to 
any  trade,  calling,  or  service,  notwithstanding  that  his  period  of  detention  has  not 
expired,  and  every  such  binding  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  to  all  intents."  The 
managers  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  several  Generals  commanding  the 
Northern  District  quartered  in  York,  and  more  particularly  to  Sir  George  Willis 
and  General  Daniell,  for  the  active  interest  they  have  taken  in  this  school,  and  fors 
the  assistance  which  they,  and  the  officers  of  the  staff,  have  from  time  to  time 
afforded  them  in  effecting,  and  in  endeavouring  to  effect,  the  enlistment  of  boys  from 
this  school  into  military  service.  On  those  occasions,  however,  the  question  of 
consent  by  the  boy's  parents  has  frequently  arisen,  and  too  often  with  the  result  of 
frustrating  the  enlistment,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  consent  is  altogether 
unnecessary  ;  and  in  support  of  this  fact,  the  managers  might  refer  your  Royal 
Highness  to  the  remarks  of  Lord  Aberdare  on  this  question,  when  sitting  as 
chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Schools  on  the  28th  June,  1882. 
It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  the  managers  learnt  only  yesterday  that  this  matter 
had  lately  come  under  your  consideration,  and  they  beg  to  assure  your  Royal 
Highness  that  the  interpretation  which  your  Royal  Highness  has  correctly  put  upon 
section  XIX.,  paragraph  292,  of  the  Queen's  Regulations,  Army  Order,  1888,  by  the 
letter  of  the  nth  August  last,  addressed  to  the  managers  of  an  industrial  school  in 
Manchester,  will  be  of  great  service  to  industrial  school  managers,  and  will 
strengthen  their  hands  as  against  the  parents  of  these  boys,  who  are  the  cause  of  all 
the  labour  and  expense  in  these  institutions,  and  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
happiness  of  their  children. — Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Managers  this  29th  day  of 
September,  1888,  J.  Sykes  Rymer,  Mayor,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Munby,  in  adding  a  few  words,  said  that  paragraph  291  of  Section  XIX.  of 
the  Queen's  Regulations,  referred  to  the  list  of  those  schools  to  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  directed  recruiting  officers  to  refer  when  they  were  seeking 
for  boys  for  the  bands  or  for  the  tailors'  shops,  and  the  list  which  had  been  prepared 
had  been  sent  to  the  managers  of  the  York  school  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 
Attached  to  that  list,  however,  were  conditions,  one  of  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
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the  consent  of  parents  was  necessary  before  a  boy  could  enlist,  and  although  the 
managers  desired  the  York  school  to  be  placed  on  the  list  referred  to  they  respectfully 
declined  to  have  it  put  thereon  under  those  conditions.  They  maintained, 
and  the  action  of  His  Royal  Highness  supported  their  contention,  that  parents  had 
no  authority  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  powers  which  the  Act  of  Parliament  had 
conferred  on  them,  and  they  hoped  that  his  visit  would  so  impress  itself  in  the 
regard  of  His  Royal  Highness  that  they  might  be  placed  on  that  list,  as  they  desired, 
on  the  construction  which  His  Royal  Highness  had  put  on  paragraph  292  of  Section 
XIX.  of  the  Queen's  Regulations,  viz.  : — "The  managers  of  the  school  are  regarded 
as  the  boy's  guardian." 

His  Royal  Highness,  in  replying,  said  :  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  this  reception. 
I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  come  amongst  you.  I  am  not  unknown  in  York,  and 
have  seen  several  of  your  institutions.  It  appears  to  me  that  you,  gentlemen,  are 
always  desirous  on  every  occasion  to  further  the  interests  not  only  of  this  city,  but 
of  the  community  at  large.  With  regard  to  the  observations  made  in  your  address, 
I  consider  it  is  of  the  very  greatest  possible  advantage  to  do  all  we  can  to  bring 
in  contact  with  each  other  the  civil  and  the  military,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
injudicious  on  our  part  if  we  did  not  in  every  way  facilitate  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  the  civil  element  to  permeate  the  military.  Without  giving  any  opinion 
upon  what  has  been  referred  to,  I  certainly  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  further  the 
interests  of  this  and  kindred  institutions. 

The  boys,  numbering  120,  paraded  in  the  play-ground,  with  their  band,  and 
received  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  military  order,  the  band  playing  the  National 
Anthem.  His  Royal  Highness  passed  along  the  lines  and  carefully  noted  the 
appearance  and  bearing  of  the  lads,  some  of  whom  he  kindly  recognised  with  a 
pat  on  the  cheek.  He  then  addressed  the  following  cheery  words  to  them  : — Well, 
boys,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  you  on  parade.  I  see  you  are  very  well  taken 
care  of.  I  see,  when  this  good  lady  (Miss  Milner)  speaks  to  you,  you  seem  pleased 
and  happy  that  she  takes  notice.  It  is  a  very  good  sign — it  shows  that  you  have 
good  heart  and  good  feeling,  without  which  you  cannot  get  on.  If  you  are  steady 
good  boys  you  will  get  on.  You  have  very  good  friends  to  take  care  of  you  and 
to  start  you  well  in  the  world.  Therefore,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  don't 
take  advantage  of  it.  You  are  quite  young,  but  you  are  quite  sharp  enough  to  tell 
the  meaning  of  what  I  say.  If  what  I  have  said  to  you  is  of  any  use  to  you  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  seen  this  institution,  which  seems  to  be  well  managed 
and  well  conducted,  very  highly  to  the  credit  of  those  who  manage  it. 

The  Duke  next  looked  through  the  schoolroom,  dining  hall,  dormitories,  and 
workshops,  and  expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  all  he  saw.  Then  he  witnessed 
the  boys  march  past,  and  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  when  he  noticed  some  of 
the  youngsters  with  a  military  bearing,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  British 
Grenadiers.      Lastly,  he  made  the  following  entry  in  the  visitors'  book  :— 

Having  inspected  this  excellent  Institution  this  day,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
expressing  my  opinion  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
conducted.  The  boys  look  happy,  and  all  the  portions  of  the  buildings  are  kept 
in  cleanliness  and  great  regularity,  retlecting  the  greatest  credit  on  the  manager  and 
on  all  those  who  superintend  the  daily  duties  of  the  Institution. — George. 
September  29th,  1888. 

Colonel  FlTZ-GBORGB  and  other  members  of  the  party  added  their  names.  Ilis 
Royal  Highness  then  took  his  departure  from  the  school,  amidst  hearty  cheers  from 
the  boys  and  the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem  by  the  band.—  York  Herald. 
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Address  to  our  Readers. 


OKING  forward  to 
Christmas,  as  I  write 
this,  on  a  gloomy  No- 
vember day,  I  am 
alarmed  to  find  that  the 
year  is  so  near  its  end. 
You,  my  young  friends, 
have  doubtless  long  been 
counting  the  days  and 
weeks  to  Christmas,  and 
rejoicing  at  its  near  ap- 
proach, but  then  you 
have  not  to  consider 
where  the  money  is  to 
come  from  to  provide 
a  Christmas  dinner  as 
well  as  clothing,  training 
and  shelter  for  a  number  of  neglected  children  ;  or,  I  should 
say  you  have  not  to  find  all  the  money.  I  am  sure  you  will 
give  some  thought  to  this  question.  And  I  think  before  you  sit 
down  to  your  own  Christmas  dinner*  most  of  you  will  not  fail 
to  do  what  you  can  to  give  and  collect  something  for  the  poor 
waifs,  in  whose  behalf  I  have  now  for  so  many  years  pleaded 
with  you,  and  not  in  vain. 

*Some  of  our  friends  prefer  to  pass  the  Children's  Aid  Collecting  Cards  round  the 
table  during  dinner  time  on  Christmas  Day.  We  have  no  wish  to  discourage  the 
practice  where  it  is  more  convenient. 

No.  cxcviii. — Christmas,  1888. 
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Address  to  our  Readers. 


Let  me  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  kind  help  in  the 
past.  Let  me  also  remind  you  that  the  work  is  increasing, 
and  with  it  our  wants. 

Winter,  as  you  know,  is  often  a  very  anxious  season  for  the 
poor,  and  is  especially  a  hard  time  for  the  worse  than  homeless 
children.  Many  who  are  striving  to  seek  and  to  save  these 
lost  lambs  look  for  help  to  those  who  at  Christmas  time  are 
enjoying  comforts  and  delights  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  poorer  brothers  and  sisters.  In  their  name  I  wish  you  a 
very  happy  Christmas,  much  fun  and  real  joy.  In  the  name 
and  for  the  sake  of  Him  Whose  birth  we  celebrate  at  this  time 
I  also  ask  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  make  the  children  I  have 
described  happy  also. 

In  the  following  pages  you  will  find  some  particulars  given 
of  what  the  children  have  been  before  being  placed  in  the 
Homes,  what  they  do  in  the  Homes,  and  how  they  do  after 
they  leave  the  homes.  Will  you  please  try  to  explain  to  your 
friends  that  we  want  their  help  as  well  as  yours  ?  If  they  will 
read  this  little  annual  they  may  feel  more  interest  in  our  child- 
saving  efforts,  and  be  more  ready  to  join  our  Children's  Aid 
Society.  Every  subscriber  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  and 
upwards,  and  every  collector  of  five  shillings  and  upwards  is 
entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  this  Christmas  number  every  year, 
early  in  December. 

  >  ~+~~<  

Rescue  of  Five  Children. 

UR  Rescue  Officer,  a  few  weeks  ago,  found  five 
young  children  locked  up  in  a  shed  in  South 
London.  There  was  no  furniture  in  the  shed, 
only  a  mattress  or  two  upon  which  they  slept. 
The  children  being  unable  to  get  out  of  the  place  as  the  door 
was  locked,  a  window  was  broken,  and  through  that  they  were 
brought  out.  It  was  found  that  the  father  had  been  unable  to 
pay  the  rent  of  his  lodgings,  and  therefore  had  been  turned  out 
of  his  home,  and  all  his  property  sold.  The  five  children  were 
all  placed  in  Homes  where  they  will  be  properly  trained 
and  cared  for. 
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An  Industrial  School  Trip. 


HE  children  of  the  Bute  Certified  Industrial  School 
were  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  August,  treated  to 
the  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  excursion  they 
have  ever  had,  by  being  taken  to  see  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  Glasgow.  On  its  being 
mentioned  to  Bailie  Maclean  by  ex-Provost  Mackirdy  that 
such  a  trip  was  contemplated,  he,  with  his  usual  kindliness  of 
heart,  offered  to  convey  the  children  to  and  from  Glasgow 
free  of  expense,  an  offer  which  was  at  once  and  most  gratefully 
accepted.  Suitable  arrangements  having  been  made,  the 
children  started  in  the  "  Marquis  of  Bute  "  at  7  a.m.,  accom- 
panied by  ex- Provost  Mackirdy,  Convener,  and  Mr.  John 
Kidd,  a  member  of  the  House  Committee,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sutherland,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Institution.  Other 
Directors  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  be  with  the  party  but 
were  prevented.  The  officials  of  the  School,  headed  by  the 
efficient  Superintendent,  Mr.  Owen  Milne,  took  the  more 
active  superintendence  of  the  little  band,  which  numbered  79 
boys,  and  38  girls,  and,  throughout  the  whole  day,  the  most 
perfect  order  was  maintained,  so  much  so  that  while  going 
through  the  various  departments  of  the  Exhibition,  the 
question  was  quite  frequently  asked — What  are  these  boys  and 
girls  who  are  so  exceedingly  well  behaved  ?  and  the  children 
had  their  reward  for  being  so  orderly  in  having  way  made  for 
them  through  the  crowds  wherever  they  went.  Hampers  of 
provisions  and  several  barrels  of  milk  were  taken  with  the 
party,  and  arrangements  previously  made  that  these  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Exhibition  building. 

On  landing  at  Patrick  pier,  three  hearty  cheers  were  given  for 
Capt.  Maclean,  as  the  "  Marquis  of  Bute  "  steamed  away.  A 
kind  friend  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  White,  of  Patrick,  sent  his 
van  to  convey  the  provisions  to  the  Exhibition,  and  the  children 
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got  on  and  into  the  'busses  which  were  in  waiting,  and  were 
speedily  driven  to  the  Dumbarton  Road  entrance,  which  they 
reached  at  10  o'clock.  The  party  immediately  proceeded  to 
systematically  visit  the  various  sections  of  the  Exhibition — a  task 
which  they  were  greatly  aided  in  accomplishing  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sutherland's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  geography 
of  the  place.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  the  keen  interest 
manifested  by  the  children  in  all  the  wonders  they  were  seeing, 
and  the  impression  made  on  their  quick  young  minds  must 
have  been  most  salutary,  and  to  a  large  extent  educative. 

At  one  o'clock  they  were  served  with  meat  sandwiches  and 
milk,  and  on  the  way  to  Glasgow  they  had  also  a  service  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  milk,  while  on  the  road  home  they  had 
biscuits  and  milk,  and  a  service  of  sweets. 

While  the  children  were  partaking  of  their  dinner  at  the 
Exhibition,  Capt.  Orr,  of  the  West  End  police,  came  up  to 
ex-Provost  Mackirdy,  and  remarked  that  though  he  knew  him 
to  be  a  humane  man,  he  was  afraid  he  must  have  been  pre- 
viously starving  the  children  when  they  were  able  to  tackle  such 
enormously  thick  sandwiches  !  Mr.  Milne,  who  was  standing 
by  at  the  time,  slyly  retorted,  "  No,  no,  that  wasn't  it,  but  the 
great  amount  of  previous  practice  they  had,"  at  which  the 
Captain  laughed  very  heartily. 

Wrhile  going  through  the  various  Courts,  the  gentlemen 
accompanying  them  put  questions  to  them  about  the  Exhibits, 
to  which  generally  very  intelligent  answers  were  given.  Those 
pictures  which  delineated  religious  subjects  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  out,  and  telling  what  they  were  about, 
and  in  the  statuary  and  pictures  generally  they  manifested 
great  interest. 

When  questioned  on  the  way  home  as  to  what  portion  of  the 
Exhibition  afforded  them  most  pleasure,  a  surprising  vaiety  of 
answers  were  given. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  company  had  a  ride  on  the 
Switchback  Railway,  as  it  was  found  that  too  much  of  their 
time  would  be  spent  in  that  pleasureable  but  not  very  profitable 
exercise,  and  it  was  thought  that  an  equally  good  opportunity 
would  soon  be  afforded  them  here. 
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At  half-past  3  o'clock  the  party  mustered  for  their  return 
to  Patrick  Pier,  and  after  a  renewed  scramble  for  the  favourite 
seats  on  the  top  of  the  'busses,  they  were  soon  careering 
along,  singing  and  cheering.  All  the  very  little  ones  were 
placed  inside  the  'busses,  except  a  few  who  had  the  extra 
privilege  of  riding  in  the  van.  One  little  fellow  in  the  latter 
got  a  hold  of  the  whip  and  part  of  the  reins,  and  was  in  the 
highest  glee,  thinking  that  he  was  driving !  During  the  time 
they  were  waiting  for  the  "  Athole  "  at  the  Pier,  the  children 
were  busily  engaged  drinking  water  from  the  fountain,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  their  thirst  would  never  be  quenched,  for  even 
after  getting  on  board  the  steamer  they  did  their  best  to  empty 
the  water  tank.  However,  it  was  really  no  wonder  considering 
the  immense  amount  of  fatigue  they  had  undergone  in  their 
day's  sight-seeing.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  that  so  very  many 
young  children  had  strength  to  do  such  an  amount  of  walking, 
particularly  after  having  spent  an  almost  sleepless  night  in 
excitedly  thinking  of  the  wonders  they  were  to  see  ;  and  that 
they  were  able  to  do  so  is  just  another  proof  of  their  excellent 
condition  of  health.  The  one  thing  to  be  regretted  was  the 
wetness  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  but  this  was  mitigated 
by  Captain  M'Lean's  thoughtfulness  in  getting  the  little  ones 
under  cover.  After  getting  into  the  Exhibition  they  were  all 
right,  and  when  they  came  out  to  go  to  the  Bishop's  Castle  to 
see  the  antiquities,  and  afterwards  to  the  Museum  to  see  the 
Queen's  Jubilee  presents  it  was,  fortunately,  fair. 

On  the  way  home  in  the  "  Athole  "  there  was  no  rain,  and 
Capt.  Brown  was  most  attentive  to  his  charge.  All  the 
steamers  hailing  from  Rothesay  were,  as  they  passed,  loudly 
cheered  by  the  shrill  voices  of  the  children,  but  there  was  a 
superior  heartiness  and  intensity,  as  well  as  an  extra  duration 
in  the  cheer  with  which  the  "  Columbia  "  was  greeted,  showing 
that  the  cheer  in  that  particular  case  came  not  only  from  their 
hearts,  but  from  the  bottom  of  their  stomachs!  The  explanation 
of  this  is  that  Mr.  Turner,  the  caterer  for  the  large  and 
fashionable  crowd  which  thronged  this,  has  with  great  kindness 
for  some  time  past  sent  daily  to  this  Industrial  School  a  large 
quantity  of  tempting  scraps,  consisting  of  bits  of  roast  and 
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corned  beef  and  other  joints,  fowls,  &c,  and  which,  though  but 
the  crumbs  from  the  rich  men's  tables,  are  yet  veritable  tit  bits 
to  the  grateful  little  recipients.  Hence,  we  think,  we  are  not 
far  wrong  in  assuming  that  our  young  friends  were  thinking  of 
Mr.  Turner  and  the  many  excellent  feeds  he  has  given  them 
when  they  so  remarkably  emphasised  their  cheer  to  the 
"  Columbia." 

On  nearing  Rothesay,  Mr.  Milne  proposed  to  the  children 
to  give  three  hearty  cheers  to  Capt.  Maclean  for  his  kindness 
in  agreeing  to  give  them  this  free  sail,  to  ex-Provost  Mackirdy 
for  proposing  and  paying  for  the  excursion  to  the  Exhibition, 
and  to  the  two  Directors  who  had  accompanied  and  helped 
him  ;  also  to  Mr.  White,  of  Patrick,  for  sending  his  van,  and 
to  Capt.  Brown  for  his  attention  during  the  return  journey. 
Three  cheers  were  given  with  great  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Mackirdy,  in  reply,  said  he  was  glad  the  children  had  all 
enjoyed  themselves  so  much,  and  that  he  was  thankful  they 
had  all  got  back  safely,  as  he  had  felt  somewhat  anxious  lest 
any  mishap  should  occur  in  taking  so  many  very  young  boys 
and  girls  on  such  a  fatiguing  excursion,  and  among  such  a 
crowd  of  people.  They  had  behaved  so  well  that  he  hoped  it 
would  encourage  others  to  do  something  of  the  same  kind 
again,  although  it  would  likely  be  a  long  time  before  there 
would  be  a  chance  of  their  seeing  such  an  attractive  show  as 
the  Glasgow  Exhibition.  Another  hearty  cheer  was  given  for 
Capt.  Maclean,  on  seeing  him  on  the  pier  on  the  arrival  of 
the  "  Athole." 

Ex-Provost  Mackirdy,  the  Secretary  to  the  Institution  and 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee,  paid  for  the  admission  of 
the  party  to  the  Exhibition,  and  entertained  the  Directors  and 
officials  who  were  present  to  dinner  while  there,  and  to  tea  on 
the  way  home  on  the  "  Athole."  He  also  treated  the  children 
to  a  quantity  of  sweets,  purchased  from  one  of  the  firms  who 
carry  on  the  manufacture  at  the  Exhibition — an  operation  in 
which  the  children  were  much  interested. — The  Butcman. 
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THIRTY  years  given 
to  bad  boys.  Thirty 
years  trying  to  lead 
them  to  give  up  evil 
habits.    Thirty  years 


praying  with  and  for 
them.  Thirty  years  of 
joyin  seeing  many  turn 
from  evil  to  lead  holy, 
happy,  respectable 
lives.  Thirty  years  of 
grief  over  those  few 
who  would  not  follow 
the  good  but  rather 
chose  the  evil.  Thirty 
years  of  anticipation  of 
the   happy  meetings 


with  those  he  had 
trained  in  the  nurture 
and  fear  of  the  Lord, 

.   ^-J   and   who    had  gone 

before  him  to  their  eternal  rest.  A  life  so  spent  in  the 
service  of  Jesus  Christ  has  its  rich  reward  in  this  world, 
and  an  unspeakable  recompense  in  the  future.  Such  was  the 
life  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Atty,  the  late  Master,  for  thirty  years,  of  the 
Liverpool  Farm  School,  Newton-le-Willows,  whose  portrait 
we  give  above. 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 

For  the  gift,  without  the  giver,  is  bare. 

Who  bestows  himself,  with  his  gift  feeds  three — 

Himself,  his  hungering  brother,  and  Me  ! 
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Ten  Minutes  Talk  to  Five  Hundred 
Children. 


S  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  we  have  a  meeting 
once  a  year,  in  April  or  May,  at  St.  James'  Hall, 
Piccadilly.  We  have  five  hundred  children  from 
the  various  Homes  upon  the  raised  platform,  and 
they  sing  a  selection  of  songs,  and  their  band  plays 
some  pieces  and  accompanies  some  of  the  songs.  The  pleasant 
faces  and  bright  appearance  of  the  children  enliven  the  meet- 
ing, and  those  supporters  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  who 
have  ever  been  to  this  gathering  acknowledge  that  the  two  hours 
so  spent  are  most  interesting.  We  hope  those  of  our  young 
friends  who  have  not  been  to  this  Annual  Fete,  as  we  call  it, 
will  send  a  line  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
at  32,  Charing  Cross,  and  ask  for  tickets  for  the  1889  meeting. 

We  give  on  another  page  one  of  the  songs  that  have  been 
sung  at  these  meetings. 

Amongst  the  speeches  we  always  contrive  to  invite  some 
friend  to  talk  to  the  choir  of  five  hundred  children  for  ten 
minutes,  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of  what  the  Rev. 
Gordon  Calthrop  said  on  a  recent  occasion  : — 

My  Dear  Children, — 

I  am  to  address  you  especially,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
in  the  first  place  whether  you  would  rather  I  told  you  a  story 
or  preached  you  a  sermon  ?  I  think  I  know  what  you  will  say. 
You  will  say,  tell  us  the  story,  and  we  shall  have  the  sermon 
from  our  clergyman  next  Sunday.  Well,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  story,  and  I  think  it  will  occupy  only  ten  minutes. 

"Once  upon  a  time" — all  proper  stories  begin  in  that 
way  you  know — once  upon  a  time  I  was  a  little  boy. 
(Laughter.)  Can't  you  believe  that  ?  I  am  afraid 
you  find  it  very  hard  to  believe  it  when  you  see  a  man 
Standing  up  before  you  with  grey  hair;  you  can  hardly 
imagine    that    I    was  once  a  little  boy  in  a  round  jacket 
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with  a  little  frill  collar,  standing  about  four  feet  high,  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age.  But  I  was  really,  I  do  assure  you,  a  good 
many  years  ago,  a  very  nice  little  boy  at  a  school  in  a  country 
town.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  school,  which  was  a  large 
one,  there  were  two  boys,  brothers,  one  was  about  my  age — 
eight  or  nine  years — a  little  chap,  and  the  other  was  a  great 
big  fellow  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  looking  like  a  man,  and  very 
nearly  a  man. 

Well,  the  holidays  came — and  we  all  of  us  liked  holidays  in 
those  days  as  I  suppose  children  do  now — and  we  all  went  off 
in  different  directions,  some  in  one  and  some  in  another.  And 
these  two  brothers — the  big  and  the  little  one — went  to  stay  at 
the  sea  side.  While  there  they  started  one  fine  morning  in  a 
boat,  not  alone, — I  fancy  they  went  out  in  one  of  those  sailing 
boats  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  people,  with 
an  experienced  boatman  to  manage  the  craft.  They  got  out 
a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I 
think,  and  from  some  mismanagement,  or  through  a  sudden 
squall  that  came  from  the  land,  the  boat  was  upset,  and  all 
the  people  that  were  in  the  boat  were  scattered  into  the  sea. 

Now  here  were  a  number  of  people  flung  out  into  the  sea,  all 
struggling  and  scrambling,  screaming  and  crying  for  help,  and 
in  danger  of  perishing — and  in  fact  they  all  did — they  were  all 
drowned  except  the  two  brothers.  The  big  brother  who  was 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  and  very  nearly  a  man,  was  a 
very  good  swimmer,  (and  I  would  say  here,  that  all  boys  and 
girls  should  know  how  to  swim,  I  am  certain  boys  ought  to). 
Now  look  here  boys  !  there  was  the  little  brother  about  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age.  The  elder  brother  knew  perfectly  well  that 
if  he  cared  to  save  himself  he  could  get  to  shore.  It  is  not  a 
very  easy  thing  to  swim  in  your  boots  and  with  coat  on,  but 
he  could  have  done  it,  he  knew  that.  The  question  with  him 
was — Shall  I  leave  my  little  brother  to  perish  ?  Now  what  would 
you  say  ?  What  would  be  your  answer  ?  (No.)  Well  I  hope 
you  would  say  no,  and  he  said  no  in  his  own  mind,  and  so  he 
set  out.  Other  people  were  screaming  and  sinking  under  the 
waves,  and  gradually  disappeared.  He  caught  hold  of  the  little 
chap  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  struck  out  with  his  right 
hand  manfully  for  the  shore.    Now  of  course  he  could  move 
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but  very  slowly.  In  the  first  place  he  had  his  boots  on,  and 
then  he  had  his  coat  on,  and  then  he  could  only  use  one  arm 
as  he  was  holding  his  little  brother  with  his  other  arm,  and 
though  the  brother  was  not  very  big  he  still  was  heavy.  You 
boys  who  know  how  to  swim  know  how  slowly  he  would  move 
towards  the  land. 

The  accident  had  been  witnessed  on  the  shore,  and  instantly 
some  sailors  there  got  a  boat,  manned  it,  and  pulled  away,  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  those  two  before  it  was  too  late.  You 
know  how  the  men  would  pull,  you  know  how  you  would  pull ; 
they  pulled  as  hard  as  ever  they  could,  until  the  veins 
stood  out  on  their  foreheads  like  whipcord,  towards  the  two 
who  were  coming  slowly  along.  And  at  last  they  reached 
them.  One  man  dropped  his  oar,  rushed  to  the  point  of  the 
boat,  and  reached  out  into  the  water.  The  big  brother  put 
the  little  fellow  forward,  a  sailor  caught  the  little  one  by  the 
collar  of  his  jacket,  pulled  him  in,  and  then  reached  out  to 
the  other,  the  big  brother,  but  he  was  so  exhausted  that 
before  the  man  could  get  to  him  he  fainted,  and  went  to 
the  bottom,  and  was  drowned. 

Now  that  is  a  true  story.  I  know  the  facts  of  the  case. 
I  know  that  that  big  brother,  a  school-fellow  of  mine  a  great 
many  years  ago,  laid  down  his  life  for  the  saving  of  his  little 
brother. 

I  am  going  to  ask  another  question.  The  little  brother  may 
be  alive.  I  have  never  heard  of  him  since  ;  very  likely  he  is 
alive,  because  I  am  alive  and  he  is  just  my  age.  That  little 
brother  has  grown  into  a  man ;  he  has  a  house,  we  will  say,  of 
his  own,  a  wife  and  children,  and  is  a  prosperous  and 
successful  man,  successful  in  business  or  in  his  profession. 
I  have  never  heard  of  him  from  that  day,  but  very  likely  what 
I  have  suggested  is  true.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  the 
question — Do  you  think  that  little  brother — now  grown  up  to 
be  a  man,  perhaps  a  successful  man,  with  wife  and  family — 
do  you  think  that  little  brother  has  ever  forgotten  his  big 
brother  ?  (No,  sir.)  I  am  sure  you  will  say  it  is  impossible  :  he 
could  not  do  it,  if  he  had  got  a  heart  at  all,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  could  forget  the  brother  who  sacrificed  his  life  to  save  him. 
He  will  remember  him  every  day  of  his  life. 
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And  now  my  dear  children,  another  question.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  anybody  who  laid  down  His  life  for  you  ?  (Yes,  sir.) 
Ah  !  we  have  all  of  us  heard  of  Him.  Two  thousand  years 
ago — or  rather  less — He  laid  down  His  life  for  us.  The  Son  of 
God  and  the  Son  of  Man  came  down  and  died  for  us  grown-up 
people  and  for  you  dear  children,  upon  the  Cross  of  Calvary. 
He  died  that  you  might  live  ;  He  died  that  you  and  I  might  go 
by-and-by  to  that  happy  Heaven  of  which  you  sing  in  that 
hymn  commencing  "  There  is  a  happy  land."  Just  think  for  a 
moment.  Ought  we — but  I  know  what  your  answer  will  be — 
we  ought  not  to  forget  Him — we  ought  to  think  about  Him. 
Aye,  and  more  than  that,  we  ought  to  try  and  serve  Him  and 
please  Him,  and  to  follow  the  example  which  He  has  left  us. 
Now  about  that  boy — I  mean  the  boy  that  was,  for,  if  living,  he 
is  a  man  now — there  is  one  thing  I  am  perfectly  sure  of :  he 
will  not  be  ashamed  of  the  brother  who  saved  him.  Every  day 
that  he  relates  the  story  of  his  brother,  do  you  think  he  would 
be  ashamed  of  him  who  had  laid  down  his  life  for  him  ?  No. 
Ought  you  and  I  to  be  ashamed  of  Jesus  Christ  who  died  for 
us  upon  the  cross  ?  And  yet  I  am  afraid  we  very  often  are. 
I  am  afraid  we  grown-up  people  and  children  are  afraid  some- 
times to  say  that  we  belong  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  are  serving 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  we  must  not  do  such  and  such  a  thing 
because  He  has  forbidden  us.  Now  do  bear  that  in  mind  my 
dear  children,  we  must  not  be  ashamed  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  I  say  to  you  dear  children,  especially  to  you  boys,  if  you 
are  consistent,  straightforward  and  genuine,  you  may  be 
laughed  at  on  account  of  your  religion,  but  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  men  will  respect  you,  and  after  a  time  will  let  you 
alone. 

I  may  just  add  another  story,  to  that  I  have  told  you 
already,  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  not  being  ashamed 
of  Christ.  A  great  many  years  ago  I  used  to  go  about  with  a 
missionary,  a  little  man,  but  though  a  little  man  he  had  been 
a  soldier  in  his  early  days,  and  he  told  me  that  when  he  went 
to  India  many  years  ago  as  a  cadet,  he  was  the  only  Christian 
in  the  whole  regiment.  (Thank  God,  things  have  changed 
since  then!  we  have  godly  men  among  the  officers,  such  men 
as  that  noble  man  General  Gordon,  of  whom  we  have  heard  a 
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great  deal  and  cannot  hear  too  much,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
godly  men  among  the  private  soldiers.  But  I  am  speaking  of 
many  years  ago.)  Well,  when  he  went  over  they  began  to 
persecute  him.  They  tumbled  his  tent  about  his  ears,  and  then 
they  threw  boots  at  his  head,  and  then  they  made  "cold  pig" 
as  we  used  to  call  it  at  school.  [You  don't  do  such  things  of 
course,  you  are  such  good  boys.  I  did  not  do  it ;  I  was  a  nice 
boy,  as  I  told  you.  Well,  when  they  wanted  to  annoy  a  boy 
they  put  a  basin  of  cold  water  in  his  bed,  and  that  is  what  we 
used  to  call  "  cold  pig."]  They  sang  songs  which  they  knew 
he  would  not  like  to  hear,  persecuted  and  annoyed  him  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  and  ridiculed  him ;  but  when  they  at  last  found 
he  could  stand  fire,  then  after  six  months  what  do  you  suppose 
they  did  to  him  ?  I  remember  asking  that  question  many  years 
ago  at  a  large  school  for  children,  and  nobody  answered  it  for 
some  time.  I  said,  What  do  you  think  they  did  to  him  after 
these  six  months  of  persecution  when  they  found  he  was 
determined  not  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  ?  And  every  body 
was  silent.  By-and-bye  a  little  boy  said,  "  Please,  sir,  they 
killed  him." 

No,  they  did  not  kill  him,  they  let  him  alone.  That  is  exactly 
what  they  will  do  with  you,  if  they  find  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  and  are  decided  and  not  ashamed  of  your  principles, 
and  carry  your  colours  openly.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear 
children,  and  especially  boys, — ungodly  people  will  let  you  alone 
at  last.  They  will  let  you  go  your  own  way,  and  they  will 
respect  you  just  as  they  respected  my  friend.  He  told  me  that 
when  the  officers  were  in  trouble  they  did  not  go  to  their  com- 
panions— "  jolly  good  fellows  "  though  they  were — for  sympathy 
and  help.  No,  they  came  to  the  "  saint,"  because  they  knew 
they  could  trust  the  saint,  because  they  knew  he  was  a  man  of 
principle,  because  they  knew  that  what  he  had  said  he  would 
perforin,  and  what  he  held  to  be  right  he  would  stand  by. 
So  I  say,  my  dear  boys,  and  girls  as  well,  if  you  care  to  be  true 
men  and  women,  be  consistent,  hold  your  ground  firmly,  but 
modestly,  and  shew  you  are  not  ashamed  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
depend  upon  it  people  will  respect  you  and  let  you  alone. 

But  now  let  us  come  back  to  my  first  story,  from  which 
I  have  rather  wandered  away.     Suppose  this  school-fellow 
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of  mine  had  found,  when  he  got  to  his  home,  a  letter  from 
the  brother  directing  him  how  to  behave  for  the  future, 
do  you  think  he  would  have  tossed  it  aside  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion'to  it  ?    No,  you  say,  he  could  not  do  it. 

Now,  my  dear  children,  you  and  I  have  got  a  letter  from  our 
Elder  Brother,  Who  loved  us  and  died  for  us  upon  the  cross.. 
You  and  I  have  a  letter.  You  know  what  it  is — don't 
you  ?  Not  a  mere  book,  but  a  letter  sent  to  us  from  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  died  for  us.  And  if  you  and  I 
love  Him  and  care  for  Him,  and  think  of  what  he  did  for  us, 
depend  upon  it  this  letter  will  guide  us  to  heaven  if  we 
endeavour  our  best  to  follow  its  directions. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  should  like  to  allude  to  before  I 
conclude.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  my  old  school- 
fellow, if  he  be  living,  and  you  and  me  who  are  now  met  together 
in  St.  James'  Hall  this  afternoon.  His  brother  is  dead,  and 
he  can  hold  no  intercourse  with  him — none.  They  will  meet 
by-and-bye,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  hoping  to  meet  the 
brother  whom  he  loves.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
our  Brother,  and  who  died  for  us  upon  the  cross,  has  now  gone 
up  into  heaven,  and  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in  the 
Majesty  on  high,  and  He  is  watching  every  one  of  us.  He  is 
watching  every  one  of  you  children  ;  He  knows  all  about  you, 
everyone  of  you ;  He  knows  your  difficulties  and  temptations, 
your  sorrows,  your  happiness  ;  He  cares  about  you,  He  is  endea- 
vouring to  lead  you,  through  His  servants  who  are  doing  His 
work,  into  the  right  path.  Now  remember  that  you  have  not 
only  a  Friend  who  died  for  you,  but  you  have  a  Friend  who  is 
living  for  you,  and  is  watching  over  you,  and  caring  for  you, 
and  loves  you  far  more  than  father  or  mother  could  possibly 
love  you,  and  is  hoping,  labouring,  endeavouring  to  bring  you 
to  that  happy  Home  above,  about  which  you  have  just  been 
singing. 

My  dear  children  ;  don't  you  think  that  we  grown-up  people 
and  you  children  ought  to  unite  in  very  earnestly  asking  Him 
to  enable  us  to  love  and  to  serve  Him  better  every  day  that  we 
lire  ?  We  ought  to  love  this  blessed  Lord  and  Master — this 
Elder  Brother, — this  Son  of  God,  and  Son  of  Man, — who  loved 
us  and  gave  Himself  for  us  all. 
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ETTERS  have  a  great  influence  in  the  world. 
They  bring  joy  and  sorrow,  encouragement  and 
disappointment,  truth  and  falsehood.  Have  you 
ever  looked  at  a  lot  of  boys  or  girls  at  school  as 
the  postman's  bag  was  opened  and  its  contents 
distributed  some  morning  at  breakfast — have  you  watched  the 
different  expressions  on  their  faces  as  they  read  the  contents  ? 
Yes,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  good  news  of  a  parcel 
being  on  the  road,  or  better  still,  of  a  sister  having  recovered 
from  an  illness  made  the  face  of  the  reader  brighten,  while  the 
gloomy  intelligence  of  misfortune  at  home  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  face,  and  made  the  day's  work  and  trials  seem  a  little 
harder  to  bear. 

The  letters  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  have  just  these 
effects  upon  those  who  are  trying  to  save  the  children.  Some- 
times we  hear  of  those  we  have  tried  to  save  from  neglect  and 
misery,  that  they  are  taking  no  heed  to  the  advice  they  have 
received,  that  they  are  not  trying  to  do  well,  that  all  our  efforts 
to  save  them  appear  to  have  been  in  vain.  This  is  very 
discouraging ;  it  makes  the  work  of  the  day  seem  very  hard. 
We  could  often  weep  over  these  poor  lads  and  lasses.  We  can 
only  commend  them  to  the  care  and  mercy  of  our  all-wise  and 
ever-loving  Heavenly  Father.  Happily  we  have  few  such 
letters,  and  we  will  not  reproduce  any  here ;  indeed,  when  a 
child  who  has  been  trained  in  a  Home  goes  forth  from  it  and 
does  not  try  to  do  well,  it  is  seldom  he  writes  to  those  who  have 
befriended  him ;  if  they  hear  of  him  at  all  it  is  generally  from 
•some  companion  who  has  met  him.  But  there  are  letters  from 
old  boys,  and  from  old  girls  too,  which  bring  much  comfort, 
encouragement  and  hope  to  those  who  have  tried  to  save  them 
from  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed 
when  very  young.    Such  letters  as  we  print  below  help  us — all 
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who  are  doing  anything,  however  little,  to  save  poor  neglected 
children — to  understand  that  the  work  is  worth  doing,  that  God 
blesses  it. 

The  first  of  the  letters  I  wish  to  shew  you  is  from  a  dear 
motherless  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Jew.  The  father  was 
wicked  and  cruel  to  her,  and  the  Children's  Aid  Officer  took 
her,  when  twelve  years  old,  from  the  lowest  part  of  London. 
I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  miseries  of  the  life  of  this  poor  child 
and  her  little  sister,  aged  nine.  We  were  enabled  to  send 
both  these  children  to  an  Industrial  School  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  we  were  recently  cheered  by  receiving  the 
following  letter  from  the  elder  sister  : — 

"  St.  Rectory. 

"  Dear  — ,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  interest  you 
have  taken  in  us,  also  for  the  kind  friendliness  which  you  have 
shewn  to  us.  I  dare  say  you  know  I  am  out  of  the  school,  and 
in  service.  I  like  it  very  much,  and  try  to  do  my  best.  I  am 
only  just  opposite  the  school,  so  I  go  over  as  often  as  I  can  and 
see  my  sister  and  the  girls  and  teachers ;  it  is  such  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  when  I  do  go  to  see  them.  I  can  see  them  all 
from  the  house  in  which  I  live,  and  I  see  some  of  them  every 
day.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  I  have  been  confirmed,  and  I 
hope,  with  God's  help,  to  keep  the  promise  I  have  made.  I 
saw  the  three  gentlemen,  and  I  received  your  card,  and  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  it.  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  able  to  come  for 
this  summer,  but  I  hope  to  come  next,  all  being  well.  I  hope 
you  are  enjoying  good  health,  as  we  are  at  present.  We  have 
had  very  fine  weather  ;  it  has  been  so  very  hot  and  close.  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  my  keeping  you  waiting  so  long  for  an 
ansv/er.    I  must  now  conclude  with  best  respects, 

"  I  remain,  yours  humbly,  ." 

The  next  three  letters  I  will  shew  you  are  from  boys,  who 
were  in  an  Industrial  School,  to  the  master  of  the  school, 
whose  wife  had  recently  died.  He  had  sent  them  memorial 
cards.  The  letters  are  some  of  many  which  he  received 
from  old  boys,  expressing  sympathy  with  him  in  his  bereave- 
ment, and  conveying  much  comfort  to  him  in  his  affliction. 
Such  letters  show  what  loving  hearts  many  of  the  poor  lads 
saved  from  our  streets  have.  The  first  letter  is  from  a  lad  in 
an  Army  band  and  speaks  of  several  old  boys  he  has  met. 
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"  Aldershot. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Yours  to  hand  all  safe,  and  also  the  memorial 
card,  which  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  sending  it  to  me, 
and  which  I  will  always  keep  in  remembrance  of  whose  name  it 

bears,  as  Mrs.   was  always  a  friend  to  me.    I  hope  and 

trust,  Sir,  that  yourself  has  got  over  your  illness,  and  that  all 
are  in  the  best  of  health.    Dear  Sir,  I  expect  you  will  be 

greatly  surprised  to  hear  that  our  band  is  coming  to  for 

seven  days  this  month,  for  the  purpose  of  play  at  the  presenta- 
tion of  colours  to  the  .    We  expect  to  arrive  in  either 

on  the  16th  or  17th  of  this  month.  I  hope  that  I  will  be  able 
to  call  down  and  see  all  friends.    We  will  have  a  lot  to  do 

while  we  are  stopping  in  .     The  bandmaster  told  us  that 

we  would  have  ten  programmes  to  play.  The  troops  here 
celebrated  the  Queen's  Birthday  yesterday,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  it  was  a  success.  There  was  supposed  to  be  10,000 
soldiers  on  the  parade  ;  it  took  us  one  hour  and  a  half  to  march 

past.    A  has  come  out  of  hospital,  having  been  in  there 

three  months,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  invalided,  and  will 
leave  us  about  a  month's  time.  He  was  invalided  with  heart 
disease.    He  has  grown  a  lot  lately;  he  is  about  5  ft.  7  in.  I 

don't  stand  half  a  chance  beside  him.    W  has  just  finished, 

and  he  is  the  second  best  shot  in  his  company,  which  will 

bring  him  in  more  money,  as  you  know,  Sir.    W  is  doing 

well,  and  I  think  will  soon  get  the  stripe.    He  is  going  to  try 

and  get  seven  days'  pass  to  come  to  when  we  do.  You 

will  be  greatly  astonished,  Sir,  to  hear  that  J.  S          is  doing 

splendid  ;  he  is  the  General's  gardener.  I  saw  him  yesterday, 
and  he  looks  well,  and  said  he  was  never  better  in  his  life. 

S  and  E  are  also  doing  well.    We  have  had  two 

engagements  here,  but  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  no  money  to 
be  got  for  them.  It  is  very  rare  when  a  band  gets  paid  for 
playing  here.    There  are  only  thirteen  bands  here  looking  for 

money  engagements.    I  hope  C  and  M  are  getting  on 

well  in  schooling.    I  expect  they  are  grown  tall  now.  Give 

my  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  O  -,  Miss  S  ,  Mr.  S  ,  C  

and  M  ,  all  the  boys  and  all  friends.    I  must  now  conclude, 

with  best  wishes,  from 

"  Yours  truly,  ." 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  great  loss  and 
bereavement,  but  ten  times  more  sorry  for  the  dear  children, 
because  I  know  what  sorrow  will  fill  their  young  minds  at  the 
loss  of  their  beloved  mamma.  This  I  know  by  my  dear 
mother,  and  am  glad  that  I  was  rescued  from  my  destruction 
and  put  into  your  hands  to  train  me  up  in  the  way  of  industry. 
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I  can  truly  say  that  you  acted  as  a  father  to  me,  and  not  as  my 
superior,  but  if  I  had  not  been  sent  to  your  school  I  should 
have  had  my  portion  with  thieves  and  drunkards  and  Sabbath 
breakers ;  but,  thanks  to  the  Almighty  who  has  preserved  me 
from  harm,  I  still  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  which  you  and 
the  officers  taught  us  unceasingly ;  thanks  be  to  them  for  it, 
and  may  God  bless  them." 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  deeply  affected  at  your  great  loss,  but 
God  will  send  a  comforter  in  the  shape  of  His  Spirit  unto  you. 

Give  my  kind  love  to  Mr.  S  ,  Mr.  A  ,  Mr.  P  B  , 

Miss  S  ,  and  Masters  C  and  F  ,  and  Miss  M  , 

with  my  deep  sympathy,  also  all  the  boys,  and  please  accept 
the  same  yourself  from 

"  Your  loving  schoolboy,  " 

" '  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.'  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  thy 
brother  shall  rise  again  ;  so  saith  Jesus  to  Martha,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  and  I  have  often  thought  of  this  part  of  Scripture 
since  my  brother's  death.  I  hope  G  W  writes  some- 
times ;  tell  him  when  he  writes  again  that  I  am  up  here. 
From  your  loving  schoolboy,  ." 

 >  <  

New  Year  s  Day  on  Board  a  Training 

Ship,     {From  "  The  Echo-:') 

BOAT,  manned  by  four  sturdy  lads,  under  the 
direction  of  a  superior  officer,  conveyed  me  to  the 
training  ship  only  a  few  minutes  before  "all  hands 
were  summoned  to  Divine  Worship.  Very  curious 
and  unconventional  it  seemed  to  see  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Sacrament  upon  a  little  deal  table  at  the  top  of 
the  second  deck,  to  mark  the  improvised  reading  desk,  and 
then  the  heavy  guns  upon  their  carriages  pointing  through  the 
portholes.  The  lads  themselves  occupied  many  rows  of  forms 
on  either  side.  Their  behaviour  was  literally  exemplary  in  its 
quiet  and  decorum.  "Quiet,"  I  write.  Ah,  not  so  in  the 
hymns  or  responses  !  Every  voice  burst  forth  in  these,  and 
in  the  first  there  was  something  refreshing  in  their  heartiness. 
If  there  were  any  voices  among  the  boys  they  were  drowned 
by  the  bad  and  indifferent  ones. 
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Service  over,  dinner  is  the  next  important  feature  of  the 
day's  proceedings.  It  is  prepared  by  a  cook,  who  has  six 
"  kitchenmaids  "  in  white  duck  trousers  and  vests,  to  assist 
him.  The  dinner  consists  on  Sundays  of  seven  ounces  of 
fresh  roast  beef  without  bone,  half-a-pound  of  potatoes,  a 
ship's  biscuit,  and  suet  pudding  and  treacle.  As  soon  as  it  is 
placed  on  the  tables,  the  boys  stand  in  ranks,  sing  grace,  and, 
at  the  word  of  command,  it  was  consumed  amid  unchecked 
conversation  and  laughter ;  and,  meantime,  the  Captain  took 
me  over  the  ship,  a  fine  Government  frigate,  and  showed  me 
the  sleeping  arrangements.  At  present  the  number  of  boys  on 
board  is  180,  but  there  would  be  room  for  many  more.  The 
Committee,  however,  will  not  undertake  to  teach  more  than 
those  for  whom  they  have  reasonable  prospect  of  finding 
berths.  In  true  nautical  fashion  the  boys  sleep  in  hammocks, 
which  are  rolled  up  and  put  away  during  the  day.  The 
discipline  is  strictly  naval,  and  the  lads  are  practically  under 
man-of-war  regulation.  Insubordination  occurs  occasionally, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  behaviour  is  good,  and  by  far  the  larger 
number  were  wearing  good  conduct  stripes.  In  the  education 
department,  due  attention  is  given  to  the  practical,  or,  as  is 
generally  said,  the  technical  side.  They  are  taught  to  manage 
the  compass  and  lead,  knotting,  splicing,  and  sail-making, 
signalling,  reefing,  and  furling,  rowing,  and  steering.  Incen- 
tives to  advance  are  not  omitted,  and  a  valuable  sextant  is 
prominently  placed  with  the  notice  that  it  will  be  given  to  the 
first  boy  who  takes  out  his  mate's  certificate.  One  was 
recently  conferred  upon  a  brave  young  fellow  who  saved  a 
lady's  life  at  great  risk  to  his  own  ;  and  silver  watches,  medals, 
and  clothes  were  also  bestowed.  Some  of  the  lads  passed  out 
into  the  Navy,  but  for  the  most  part  they  go  into  the  Mercantile 
Marine  service.  One  leaves  with  a  definite  impression  that 
this  system  of  teaching  is  a  really  sound  and  useful  one  to  a 
community  like  our  own,  so  dependent  upon  "  them  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships." — B. 
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(A  Ragged {B oy  becomes  a  Good  Colonist) 


GOOD  many  years  ago  there  came  to  the  Home 
one  morning  a  ragged  boy  who,  after  hanging 
about  the  door  some  time,  mustered  resolution  to 
speak  to  the  porter  and  make  his  case  known. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  porter 
is  a  man  framed  after  the  fashion  of  the  great  "  Bumble." 
He  is  not  gorgeous  in  gold  lace,  nor  does  he  carry  a  stick 
which  unites  in  itself  something  of  the  glories  of  a  drum- 
major's  staff  and  the  mace  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Children's  Home  guarded  as  jealously 
as  was  the  entrance  to  the  "  Palace  Beautiful."  There  are  no 
lions  chained  or  unchained  to  make  any  poor  child  afraid. 
Nevertheless  the  most  benevolent  official  might  have  been 

excused  for  some  hesita- 
tion in  allowing  the  lad  in 
question  to  come  very  near 
to  him.  The  sight  of  him 
was  pitiful  enough,  but  the 
accumulated  filth  on  the 
rags  which  did  not  cover 
him,  and  on  his  person, 
was  such  as  to  make  the 
mere  neighbourhood  of 
the  lad  unpleasant.  So 
uncleanly  was  he,  indeed, 
that  it  was  only  after  a 
quarantine  of  several  days 
and  a  very  liberal  use  of 
medicated  soap  and  water, 
that  he  could  be  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the 
Home.  His  face  was  dull 
with  that  cowed  and  hopeless  expression  which  not  unfre- 
quently  marks  the  children  who  have  passed  through  such 
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experiences  as  his  :  and  if,  my  good  lady,  you  think  that  in 
spite  of  his  circumstances  this  poor  lad  ought  to  have  kept 
himself  neat  and  tidy,  that  thought  only  shows  how  little  you 
in  your  happy  English  home  can  imagine  of  the  mode  of  life 
which  is  alone  possible  to  him  and  his  like. 

Father  dead,  mother  one  of  those  helpless  women  whose 
total  lack  of  what  the  Americans  call  "  faculty,"  would  inevit- 
ably make  her  life  a  ragged  and  wretched  existence — this  poor 
lad  had  been  compelled  to  pick  up  a  living  as  best  he  might, 
and  had  sunk  through  all  the  various  gradations  of  wretched- 
ness, until  it  was  not  so  much  "  a  living  "  that  he  was  getting 
as  "  a  dying,"  for  a  few  months  longer  of  insufficient  and 
unsuitable  food,  exposure,  sleeplessness  and  pain  must  have 
carried  him  off. 

Perhaps  we  have  seldom  received  into  our  care  a  lad  of 
whom  it  was  necessary  at  the  beginning  to  cherish  such  slender 
hopes,  if  hope  at  all.  But  our  work  contains  very  pleasant 
surprises.  The  unexpected  is  that  which  very  often  happens. 
Indeed,  amongst  our  children  some  of  the  brightest  and  most 
honourable  are  those  who  have  in  the  first  instance  promised 
least. 

Years  have  gone  by  since  that  poor  lad  was  received  into 
the  Home,  and  passed  through  a  not  very  long  course  of  train- 
ing before  he  was  sent  to  one  of  our  Colonies.  A  while  since, 
we  received  from  him  a  letter  which  showed  how  strangely  the 
man  of  to-day  is  unlike  that  boy  of  several  years  ago.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  allow  his  letter  to  speak  for  itself. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  me  by  this  time  ; 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  not  forgotten  to  whom  I  owe 
my  present  position  in  life.  Although  I  keep  up  my  corres- 
pondence with  Mrs.  E —  (the  dearest  and  nicest  woman  that 
ever  lived)  and  you  may  have  heard  of  me  indirect,  still  you 
have  not  heard  from  me  direct  for  a  long  time,  so  I  thought 
that  perhaps  you  would  like  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
good  fortune  that  has  followed  me  since  my  arrival  in  this 
country.  For  the  first  three  years  I  regret  to  say  that  I  was 
very  extravagant,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  four 
dollars  in  debt.    After  two  more  years  of  similar  carelessness, 
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I  began  to  see  my  foolishness.  I  changed  my  course  and 
commenced  to  save.  Since  then,  in  company  with  a  young 
man,  with  our  combined  savings,  we  have  taken  a  lease  of  a 
small  piece  of  land  for  market  gardening  purposes. 

"  I  will  tell  you  something  of  how  we  have  to  manage  things. 
The  owner  of  the  land  finds  horses  and  machinery  to  do  all 
two-horse  work.  He  furnishes  the  land  with  a  good  coat  of 
barnyard  fertilizer  for  the  first  year.  We  have  to  furnish  our 
house,  to  do  all  one-horse  work,  such  as  cultivating,  hauling 
the  vegetables  to  market,  &c.  We  furnish  all  the  seed  and  do 
all  the  work,  such  as  ploughing,  weeding,  hauling  vegetables  to 
market — in  fact,  all  the  work  connected  with  the  business. 
We  sell  all  the  crops.  The  owner  of  the  land  takes  one-third 
for  his  share,  and  we  take  two-thirds  for  our  share.  I  think 
this  is  very  fair  to  both  parties,  still  I  would  like  your  opinion 
on  this  plan  of  business. 

"  We  have  both  got  our  names  up  around  here  for  being 
good,  steady  workmen.  We  also  have  a  great  many  friends 
around  us,  as  we  found  out  at  Christmas  by  the  presents  we 
received  from  almost  all  our  neighbours. 

"  We  started  housekeeping  for  our  two  selves,  and  we  have 
got  great  praise  for  our  success  in  the  cooking  line.  We  both 
enjoy  it  very  much.  We  each  take  turn  about  attending  to 
the  house  and  doing  the  housework,  a  job  that  is  very  agreeable 
to  me.(! !) 

"  We  have  numbers  of  kind  friends.  We  have  health,  steady 
employment,  and  last,  but  not  least,  we  are  both  strictly 
temperate,  and  I  think  with  these  forces  and  God's  help,  it 
will  be  hard  if  we  cannot  make  a  successful  point  of  it. 

"  Hoping  you  are  in  good  health,  and  asking  you  to  remem- 
ber me  kindly  to  all  the  Officers  of  the  Home  (I  often  think  of 
my  old  friends)  and  presenting  my  best  respects  to  yourself 
and  family. 

"  I  am,  yours  cordially. 

"X.  Y.  Z." 

Look  on  this  picture  and  then  on  that,  and  see  if  our  Work 
is  not  worth  helping ! — T.  B.  S. 
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A  Peep  at  some  Lads  we  have  Emigrated. 

(By  the  Superintendent  of  the  Carter  Home.) 


E  spent  the  Sunday  with  one  of  our  own  boys  about 
twenty  miles  out.  His  life  has  been  a  very  hard 
one.  About  six  years  ago  he  was  a  poor  little 
ragged  boy  in  Clapham  ;  his  father  being  dead 
and  his  mother  a  lunatic  through  drink  ;  while  his 
brothers  and  sisters  were  with  one  exception  all  most  wretched 
people.  After  being  in  the  Home  for  some  time  we  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  sincere  Christian.  He  has 
now  been  in  one  situation  for  over  three  years.  His  master 
leaves  a  large  number  of  prize  cattle  entirely  in  his  charge  and 
speaks  most  highly  of  him.  As  he  has  a  great  desire  to  be 
more  actively  engaged  in  Christian  work,  an  application  has 
been  made  to  Mr.  Moody  to  have  him  admitted  into  his  college. 
We  also  visited  a  number  of  boys  near,  and  were  glad  to  notice 
how  much  they  had  grown,  and  also  to  hear  from  their 
employers  good  accounts  of  their  behaviour.  One  young  man, 
found  by  our  Hon.  Secretary  outside  a  casual  ward,  has  now 
been  for  four  years  in  the  same  situation.  He  was  not  only 
very  much  altered  in  appearance,  but  is  earning  good  wages 
and  seems  a  steady,  persevering  young  man.  Another,  whose 
relatives  are  almost  all  in  the  workhouse,  has  now  been  out  for 
four  years,  and  not  only  looked  well,  but  by  economy  and  per- 
severance is  saving  up  money  and  hopes  soon  to  have  a  farm 
of  his  own.  Another  big  lad  who  came  to  us  one  Derby  Day, 
and  who  has  not  a  friend  in  the  world,  has  also  kept  his  place 
for  four  years,  and  by  an  arrangement  with  his  master  will 
soon  remove  with  him  to  the  North-West,  where  he  will  share 
in  the  farm. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  do  mischief — nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  suffer  without  complaining. 
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URTAINS  closely  drawn,  a  ruddy  blazing  fire, 
three  children  with  stools  and  chairs  drawn  up 
on  the  rug,  while  their  mother  leans  back  in  an 
easy  chair  enjoying  a  little  firelight  talk  with 
them.  This  formed  a  pleasant  picture  in  a  cosy 
drawing-room,  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas. 

"  Yiza  says  'e  shops  yook  so  pyetty,  yighted  up,  muvver, 
may  we  doe  and  see  vem,  vis  evening?  "  said  little  Monica,  an 
eager  bright  eyed  maiden  of  five  years  old. 

" Oh !  yes,  do  let  us,"  said  Bertram,  who  took  a  little 
precedence  on  account  of  age,  "  and  then  we  can  spend  the 
money  father  gave  us  for  presents,  I  have  some  saved  up, 
already,  too." 

"  And  I  could  look  and  see  what  sort  of  dress  I  would  have 
for  our  party  after  Christmas,"  observed  Cora,  a  mature 
damsel  of  twelve  years,  who  had  begun  to  consider  what  was 
becoming.    "  Nurse  could  take  us,"  she  continued. 

"What  will  you  say,  children,  if  I  take  you  instead,  as  father 
will  not  be  home  till  late  to-night,"  asked  Mrs.  Anderson. 

Shouts  of  delight  from  all  the  children  soon  showed  that  this 
was  a  most  acceptable  arrangement,  and,  after  a  hasty  tea, 
jackets,  mufflers,  warm  hats  and  gloves  were  in  requisition, 
and  a  merry  party  started  out,  hurrying  quickly  through  quiet 
squares,  till  they  came  to  the  much  desired  shops. 

What  very  fine  plums  there  were  in  the  grocers',  and  the 
cinnamon  and  citron  seeming  to  enjoy  a  rest  on  the  broad,  flat 
boxes.  All  the  preserved  fruits  in  their  company  dresses,  in 
ornamental  boxes,  with  little  bits  of  tinsel  stuck  in  the  divisions. 
Marvellous  lions  and  bears  made  out  of  the  stiffest  of  fresh 
butter,  looking  so  ferocious,  as  if  nothing  less  than  summer 
could  melt  them.  Then,  it  looked,  at  the  poulterer's,  like 
nothing  less  than  a  turkey's  party,  only  they  had  invited  a  few 
geese  and  fowls  who  could  afford  to  dress  in  red  and  blue  satin 
rosettes. 
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Glittering  Christmas  cards  flashed  good  wishes  from  many  a 
brilliantly  lighted  window,  and  the  toy  shops  were  a  marvel. 
Here  was  a  doll  in  blue  silk,  with  a  miller's  cart  full  of  sacks 
rubbing  its  wheels  against  her,  Dolly  looking  beautifully 
oblivious  of  the  fact,  and  her  dress  none  the  worse.  There 
was  a  tiny  kitchen,  full  of  bright  cooking  implements,  and  the 
cook  standing  waiting,  as  if  she  could  do  a  great  deal  of  work, 
if  she  were  only  told  what  to  do.  Such  lovely  perambulators, 
such  fine  drums,  balls  nearly  as  big  as  the  globes  at  school, 
and  dogs  with  a  real  bark,  and  trains  that  would  wind  up  and 
go.  Then  there  were  the  drapers'  shops,  resplendent  in  gauze, 
and  flowers,  and  kid  gloves. 

"  But  before  we  go  any  further,  I  want  to  see  if  Nurse's 
uncle  is  better,  so  we  must  turn  down  this  side  street,"  said 
Mrs.  Anderson. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  when  a  curious  little  figure  jumped 
up  from  some  steps,  and  rushed  suddenly  past  them,  and  into 
a  dark  doorway  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  followed  by  a 
white  dog. 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  said  all  the  children  at  once. 

"Some  child  playing,"  said  their  mother,  "most  likely." 
Nevertheless,  when  her  errand  was  over,  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
not  pass  the  doorway,  without  finding  out  its  tenant.  As  they 
looked  in,  two  little  white-slippered  feet  were  drawn  up  closer 
under  a  large  rag  of  sacking,  and  a  piteous  voice  said,  "  Don't 
take  me  back  to  him." 

A  few  kindly  questions  elicited  the  story  of  the  girl  having 
run  away  from  a  travelling  show,  where  she  had  been  exhibit- 
ing as  "  Queen  of  the  air,"  on  a  tight  rope.  This  afternoon 
she  had  fallen,  on  trying  the  rope  just  before  the  performance, 
and  though  caught  by  one  of  the  men,  and  only  slightly  hurt, 
had  been  frightened,  and  refused  to  go  on  again,  and  had  been 
beaten. 

"  Mother  was  '  Queen  of  the  air  '  first,"  said  the  child,  "  and 
she  looked  beautiful  in  her  white  frock  with  gold  stars,  but 
when  the  cold  weather  came,  she  said  she  wished  she  could 
wear  a  cloak,  for  the  wind  blew  so  through  the  tent.  And 
then  she  was  ill,  and  Joe  Sutton  swore  at  her  because  she 
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could  not  act,  and  he  said  I  should  go  on  instead,  because  I 
had  been  learning  ever  so  long.  And  I  liked  it  so,  at  first, 
when  they  clapped  and  made  me  come  on  again.  But  mother 
got  worse,  and  one  night,  when  I  came  in,  off  the  rope,  she 
called  me  to  her,  and  held  me  so  tight,  and  I  was  so  tired,  I 
fell  asleep,  and  when  I  woke  up,  darling  mother  was  dead." 

Here  the  child  burst  out  crying,  but  went  on  telling  them, 
"  Now  I  have  only  got  mother's  dog,  Sambo,  but  he  loves  me 
ever  so  much.  Somebody  always  sat  in  the  best  seats,  and 
threw  me  a  bunch  of  artificial  flowers,  when  the  people  were 
clapping,  and  Sambo  used  to  pick  it  up  and  bring  it  to  me. 
But  when  Joe  had  beaten  me  this  afternoon,  he  tried  to  teach 
him  a  new  trick.  I  know  he  could  have  learnt  it  from  me 
directly,  but  he  was  afraid  of  Joe,  and  ran  away,  and  when  he 
found  him,  he  gave  him  such  a  kick,  I  could  not  bear  to  hear 
him  cry  so,  and  I  managed  to  run  away,  and  bring  poor  old 
Sambo  with  me." 

At  the  mention  of  his  name,  the  dog  got  up  and  wagged  his 
tail,  evidently  thinking  he  was  expected  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings.  And  a  ridiculous  object  the  poor  fellow  looked, 
covered  with  woolly  hair,  as  far  as  his  chest,  the  rest  all  cut  off, 
except  in  patterns  on  his  legs.  He  shivered,  as  the  cold  blast 
came  in  at  the  doorway  on  his  shaved  skin.  Miserably  forlorn, 
too,  did  the  "  Queen  of  the  air  "  look,  as  she  crouched  in  the 
corner,  and  the  children  asked  if  they  should  give  her  some 
money. 

"No,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  "she  shall  go  home 
with  us,  and  get  something  to  eat." 

The  intended  shopping  expedition  was  quite  forgotten,  and 
the  children  willingly  turned  towards  home,  gazing,  from  time 
to  time,  curiously,  at  the  odd  figure  clinging  to  Mrs.  Anderson's 
dress. 

When  they  arrived  at  home,  and  the  ragged  sack  had  been 
taken  off  her  shoulders,  there  was  still  greater  astonishment  as 
the  little  slender  figure  stood,  under  the  light,  in  her  short 
spangled  robe,  with  a  glittering  coronet  above  her  tangled 
golden  hair.  It  was  difficult  for  children  brought  up  in  a  quiet 
home  to  associate  the  idea  of  a  being  so  magnificently  attired 
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with  anything  of  hunger  or  misery,  but  when  they  saw  with 
what  eagerness,  when  a  basin  of  soup  and  bread  was  brought 
to  her,  she  settled  herself  down  on  the  ground  to  enjoy  its  con- 
tents, they  realized  something  more  of  it.  She  was  preparing 
to  share  it  with  Sambo,  but  a  plate  was  provided  for  him  also. 

Bertram,  who  had  been  watching  with  delight  the  dog's 
evident  enjoyment,  was  anxious,  when  the  impromptu  meal 
was  finished,  to  see  some  of  his  tricks,  but  the  "  Queen  of  the 
air,"  otherwise  Janie,  informed  them  that  he  performed  best 
with  her,  and  that,  if  she  might  have  a  rope  tied  across  two 
chairs,  she  could  shew  them  some.  Mrs.  Anderson,  however, 
objecting  to  this  arrangement,  the  children  had  to  be  con- 
tented with  some  of  the  minor  performances  of  the  two  friends. 
Then  the  tawdry  finery  was  removed,  and  a  warm  winter  dress 
that  Cora  had  grown  out  of,  substituted,  so  that  the  child 
might  sit  up  while  a  little  bed  was  made  ready  for  her,  and  as 
she  chattered  on,  the  glimpses  her  story  gave  of  the  adventures 
and  miseries  of  her  wandering  life,  drew  Mrs.  Anderson's 
motherly  heart  more  and  more  towards  her. 

Very  soon,  Janie's  head  sank  lower  and  lower,  till  soon,  she 
was  quietly  sleeping  on  the  hearth-rug. 

"  I  wish  we  could  get  her  into  a  Home,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson, 
"  but  there  are  so  many  expenses,  just  now,  I  cannot  do 
much." 

"  I'll  give  up  my  new  frock,"  said  Cora. 

"  Me  dive  her  doyey,"  shouted  tiny  Monica,  holding  up  her 
offering,  minus  an  arm. 

Bertram's  suggestion  was  that  he  should  defer  having  his 
tricycle  till  summer,  and. that  all  the  money  they  intended  to 
spend  in  presents  for  each  other  should  go  for  helping  her. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Anderson  came  in,  and  with  him 
Uncle  Dick,  a  prime  favourite  with  the  children.  Instead  of 
their  usual  noisy  welcome  of  him,  three  small  fingers  were 
raised  with  a  "  hush,"  as  they  drew  him  to  look  at  the  fragile 
sleeper  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  each  endeavoured  to  tell  Father 
and  Uncle  something  of  what  had  happened.  When  they  had 
had  a  more  coherent  account  from  Mrs.  Anderson,  Uncle  Dick, 
whose  wealth  was  considerable,  and  whose  love  for  children 
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had  induced  him  to  identify  himself  with  a  society  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  little  ones,  undertook  to  supplement  their  efforts, 
and  to  take  the  case  into  his  own  hands. 

Janie  now  woke  up,  looking  round  in  astonishment  at  her 
new  surroundings,  and  soon,  at  Mrs.  Anderson's  knee,  before 
going  to  bed,  she  learned  to  repeat  the  first  little  prayer  her 
lips  had  ever  said. 

There  remains  little  to  be  told,  Uncle  Dick  had  a  heart  for 
kindness  and  a  head  for  business.  Janie  is  kindly  taught  and 
fed  in  a  pleasant  Home.  Bertram  and  Sambo  are  inseparable, 
except  when  Janie  comes  to  stay  in  the  holidays,  then  he 
favors  the  kitchen  with  more  of  his  company.  Moreover, 
Sambo  wears  a  whole  coat,  and  shivers  no  longer,  and  Janie  is 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  she  shall  leave  school,  and 
be  "  own  maid  "  to  Miss  Cora. 

S.  J.  R. 

 >  mim*  <  

Maxims  for  School  Boys% 


S  our  little  Christmas  Annual  circulates  largely 
amongst  School  Boys,  we  venture  to  think  they 
will  be  interested  in  reading,  and  we  hope  profited 
in  the  observation  of  the  following  maxims,  which 
are  to  be  seen  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Earle's  School  at  Bilton  Grange,  near  Rugby.  We 
may  add  that  the  boys  manifest  their  interest  in  child  saving 
work  by  maintaining  one  boy  in  the  Industrial  Farm  School  at 
Standon.  They  have  also,  in  other  ways,  helped  on  the  good 
work. 

SCHOOLBOY  MAXIMS. 

Whatever  you  do,  in  work  or  play,  do  it  with  all  your  might  ; 

one  thing  mastered  is  better  than  a  dozen  half  done. 
Everybody  is  clever  at  something. 
Idleness  is  the  first  step  to  all  unhappiness. 
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If  you  have  done  wrong,  tell  the  truth  and  face  the  consequences. 

Acting  a  lie  is  worse  than  telling  a  lie. 

To  smile  at  evil  is  a  coward's  way  of  sinning. 

Any  fool  can  waste  money,  waste  time,  and  give  trouble. 

A  bully  is  invariably  a  coward  with  an  empty  head. 

A  quarrelsome  boy  is  a  selfish  boy. 

A  boy  is  not  a  "  sneak  "  who  sees  evil  going  on  and  reports  it. 
When  a  bad  boy  is  popular,  the  house  is  bad. 
In  a  disorderly  house  there  is  discomfort  and  unhappiness. 
Smoking  at  school  trains  a  boy  to  be  undersized  and  underhand. 
A  fool  thinks  it  a  fine  thing  to  break  rules. 


HEALTH  AND  MANLINESS. 

Boys  admire  manliness,  they  must  accordingly  remember 
that — 

The  most  manly  thing  a  boy  can  do  is  to  keep  in  good  health  ; 
— therefore,  a  contempt  for  proper  protection  against  cold 
and  wet  is  most  unmanly. 

There  is  no  success  or  happiness  without  health. 

A  boy's  moral  character  depends  immensely  on  his  everyday 
sound  health. 

To  be  in  school  during  play  hours,  and    |  , 
AU  j  >  ^  are  equally  unmanly, 

out  of  school  during  work  hours  ) 

Air  and  exercise  out  of  doors    )  n 
A"  ,       ,  .    ,  v    are  equally  necessary. 

Food  and  bookwork  in  doors  ) 

The  selfishness  of  occupying  a 

large  portion  of  the  fire, 
The  "slovenliness  of  slippers  y  ^  aU  equal]y  unhealthy. 

out  of  doors, 
The  laziness  of  sitting  over 

the  fire  on  a  half-holiday, 
A  LOAFER  is  sure  to  be  unhealthy  and  unmanly, 
There  is  no  true  manliness  without  purity. 
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VERY  Christmas  there  is  an  increasing  number  of 
new  books  published,  and  we  are  accustomed  in 
the  last  few  pages  of  this  little  annual  to  give  our 
young  friends  some  idea  of  what  a  few  of  them 
are  like.  Perhaps  the  greatest  favourites  in  the 
nursery  will  be  some  picture  and  poetry  books  issued  by 
Messrs.  Hildesheimer  and  Faulkner,  of  41,  Jewin  Street. 


Sunbeams  (6s.)  will 


be  certain  to  be  a  welcome  present  in 
many  a  family  of  little  ones  this  Christ- 
mas. It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  poems 
that  they  are  by  J.  E.  Weatherly  in  his 
usual  happy  and  refined  style.  There 
are  forty-eight  illustrations  by  eminent 
artists  who  have  done  their  best  to  shew 
how  beautiful  children's  books  may  be 
made. 


The  Good  Shepherd  (2s.).  The  letter- 
press is  by  the  same  author,  the  illus- 
trations by  Alice  Reeve,  who  imparts 
some  originality  into  her  representa- 
tions of  the  scenes  in  the  life  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  As  may  be  inferred 
from  the  title,  this  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  Christmastide,  and 
for  some  of  the  poems  one  longs  to  find  suitable  music. 

What  will  become  of  them  ?  (is.)  The  question  will  excite  not 
a  little  curiosity,  and  the  answer  to  it  will  create  roars  of 
laughter  among  the  youngsters.  The  conceited  little  pig, 
whose  adventures  are  also  told  in  this  booklet,  will  also  afford 
much  amusement.  The  pictures  by  A.  M.  Lockyer  are  very 
clever. 

Honeymaid.  (is.)  Another  pretty  little  gift  book  for  children 
which  will  probably  be  better  appreciated  than  many  of  the 
Christmas  cards  they  receive,  in  fact  it  is  like  twelve  such 
cards  put  into  one.  The  last  story  in  verse  (by  F.  E. 
Weatherly)  "  When  doctors  differ,"  has  a  good  moral  and  is 
full  of  fun.    But  "  Our  pets  "  is  simple  and  beautiful. 
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Two  Kittens  (6d.),  Little  Lovers  (6d.)  and  Our  Boys  at  School. 
These  are  three  funny  little  booklets,  the  last  of  which  will,  we 
hope,  not  encourage  boys  to  be  rude.  It  certainly  depicts 
them  in  some  very  lifelike  attitudes.    The  verses  in  each  are 

from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
<-H£:       \   SUfta^         F*  E.  Weatherly,  and 

will,  if  we  mistake  not, 
afford  some  measure  of 
entertainment  to  chil- 
dren of  all  ages. 

Nursery  Land  (3s.  6d.) 
Here  again  Mr.  F.  E. 
Weatherly  entertains 
the  children  with  his 
unrivalled  nursery 
rhymes,  and  Helena 
Maguire  gives  us  some 
of  the  prettiest  pictures 
that  have  ever  adorned 
jjjjf  a  nursery  book. 


Bells  of  Yule,  illustrated 
by  B.  D.  Sigmund,  Ernest 
Wilson  and  Alice  West ;  The 
Light  of  Yule,  also  illustrated 
by  B.  D.  Sigmund  and  Alice 
West.    Each  of  these  contain 
gems  of  Christmas  poetry  by 
various  authors.     The  pictures 
are  appropriate  and  well  executed. 

Besides  such  books  as  the 
above      Messrs.  Hilde- 

SHEIMER   AND  FAULKNER 

have  published  a  large 
selection  of  most  beauti- 
ful Christmas  cards  and  opals.  The  designs  are  by  B.  D. 
Sigmund,  Charles  G.  Noakes,  Y.  King,  A.  M.  Lockyer,  St. 
Clair  Simmons  and  Alice  West.  Many  of  these  cards 
are  exquisite  works  of  art,  especially  one  set  by  Henry 
J.  Stock,  R.I. 

The  following  are  published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union 
of  Old  Bailey  :— 

The  Fairy  of  Rose  Alley,  by  J.  F.  Higgs  (6d.).  Shows  how 
the  influence  of  a  poor  little  orphan  crippled  girl  worked  on,  in 
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her  short  life  and  after  her  death,  causing  a  blessed  change  to 
come  over  the  poor  degraded  people  of  the  alley  in  which  she 
lived,  and  even  affected  some  of  a  higher  social  position  who 
had  befriended  her. 

The  Jessamines,  by  Grace  Stebbing  (6d.).  A  capital  little 
love  story  for  elder  girls,  proving  how  "  sorrow  is  good  for 
some  people,  happiness  for  others," — how  some  characters, 
that  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand  in  storms,  ripen  and  soften 
in  life's  sunshine ;  while  others  need  trial,  to  break  the  stiffness 
of  their  pride. 

The  Two  Brothers  {6d.)»  This  and  another  tale  entitled 
Walter  are  bound  together,  and  tend  to  enforce  the  value  of 
truthfulness  and  the  danger  of  telling  the  first  lie.  It  is  more 
suited  for  young  men  and  women  than  for  children.  ■ 

Who  Was  Guilty  ?  by  W.  J.  Lacy.  This  story  of  a  school 
mystery  will  be  sure  to  interest  school  boys.  It  has  a  healthy 
tone. 

Ethelwyn's  Light,  by  Lucretia  Maybury.  In  this  book  a  boy 
finds  on  the  beach  £150  in  notes,  and  much  of  the  future 
events  of  his  life  turn  upon  his  action  in  reference  to  his  find. 

The  Child's  Own  Magazine  is  a  capital  little  annual,  full  of 
good  pictures  and  short  stories. 

Tom's  Nugget,  by  Professor  J.  F.  Hodgetts,  is  rather  an 
exciting  book  for  boys,  full  of  adventure,  and  we  suppose  just 
what  they  most  like.  The  illustrations  represent  several  of 
the  scenes  of  greatest  peril  which  will  be  an  additional 
recommendation  to  those  who  enjoy  this  kind  of  reading. 

Across  the  Channel,  by  James  Crowther,  is  quite  a  different 
kind  of  book.  It  is  an  interesting  description  of  travels  on  the 
continent,  conveying  much  historical  and  varied  useful  infor- 
mation in  a  pleasant  and  attractive  form.  There  are  thirty- 
eight  illustrations. 

Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  publish  a  cheap  picture  book  for 
the  nursery  under  the  title  of  "  The  Golden  Hour  Picture  Book." 
It  has  a  really  good  picture  on  nearly  every  page,  and  the  type 
is  large  and  clear. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Nisbet  &  Co.,  of  Berners  Street,  have  lately 
issued  a  good  number  of  new  books  for  children,  of  which  we 
notice  the  following  : — 

Blue  Lights;  or,  Hot  Work  in  the  Soudan,  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne, 
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(5s.).  It  is  needless  to  say  a  word  in  recommendation  of  any 
work  by  this  author  whose  popularity  with  boys  is  un- 
parallelled.  There  was  a  time,  happily  now  passed,  when  it 
was  rare  to  find  in  the  Army  such  men  as  the  Blue  Lights, 
whose  adventures  are  here  described,  and  we  may  be  thankful 
to  Miss  Robinson,  who  has  done  so  much  in  founding  soldiers' 
institutes,  for  her  share  in  the  great  improvement  that  has 
taken  place.  The  Blue  Lights  were  so  called  because  they 
were  members  of  these  institutes,  and  the  record  of  their 
brave  doings  in  the  Soudan  expedition  shows  them  to  have 
been  at  the  same  time  loyal  soldiers  of  our  Queen  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  stirring  incidents  of  this  tale  are  no 
invention  of  the  author,  but  many  of  the  best  of  them  are 
taken  from  the  Journal  of  a  Private  in  the  Royal  Marine  Light 
Infantry. 

Our  Own  Picture  Book,  by  Mrs.  Marshall  (3s.  6d.).  A  book 
containing  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  little  stories,  each 
with  a  full  page  illustration  and  all  easy  to  be  understood  by 
younger  children.  It  is  sure  to  be  a  favourite  in  the  nursery 
this  Christmas. 

Her  Life's  Work,  by  Lady  Dunboyne,  (3s.  6d).  This  is  a 
story  of  a  young  lady  who,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  she 
formed  when  she  was  quite  a  girl,  devoted  her  fortune  to 
building  a  church,  vicarage,  and  school-house  in  a  poor  village 
in  which  the  children  were  growing  up  in  a  very  neglected 
state.  She  longed  to  benefit  them,  and  she  herself  laboured 
in  their  midst  for  this  purpose.  The  heroine  is  a  noble 
example  of  a  young  life  spent  unselfishly  and  for  the  good  of 
others.  Boys  in  reading  this  book  will  follow  with  interest 
the  life  of  the  young  soldier  who  was  killed  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny. 

Ready  Aye  Ready,  by  Agnes  Giberne  {2s.  6d.).  Girls  may 
learn  from  this  book  how  easily  they  may  exercise  a  good 
influence  upon  those  around  them,  and  how  they  are  observed 
by  those  of  their  own  age.  It  is  a  little  doubtful  if  the 
prominence  given  in  the  story  to  the  dangers  of  mad  dogs  is 
likely  to  have  any  good  effect.  The  title  of  the  book  forms 
the  subject  of  an  excellent  sermon  by  the  Vicar  of  a  manufac- 
turing town. 

The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night  (is.).  This  is  an  edition  of 
Robert  Bums'  popular  poem,  carefully  printed  on  thick  paper, 
and  beautifully  illustrated  by  J.  Stanley. 
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A  Song  o'  Sixpence  (is.),  by  J.  Jackson  Wray.  A  capital 
fairy  tale  for  "  the  bairns,"  shewing  how  the  Kingdom  of 
Dreariland  became  the  Kingdom  of  Cheeriland,  and  how 
King  Aziplese  and  Queen  Iphichuse  were  led  to  resign  their 
throne  in  favour  of  King  Chuzarite  and  Queen  Aziote.  Of 
course  the  song  o'  sixpence  and  the  four-and-twenty  blackbirds 
had  much  to  do  with  this  grand  transformation,  but  we  cannot 
explain  how  in  this  short  notice. 

Ernest  Fairfield,  or  Two  Terms  at  St.  Andrew's,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  N.  Malan  (2s.).  A  good  boys'  story,  with  a  good  moral. 
It  should  impress  on  all  who  read  it,  and  boys  at  school 
especially,  the  sad  consequences  that  are  likely  to  befall  even  a 
good  boy,  if  he  chooses  bad  companions  as  his  associates. 
Perhaps  the  moral  of  the  book  cannot  be  better  expressed  than 
in  the  following  lines  : — 

Boy,  ere  the  cares  of  life  lie  dim  So,  in  the  onward  vale  of  tears, 

On  thy  young  spirit's  wings,  Where'er  thy  path  may  be, 

Now,  in  thy  morn,  forget  not  Him  When  strength  hath  bowed  to  evil  years, 

From  whom  each  pure  thought  springs.  I      He  will  remember  thee. 

This  is  one  of  the  excellent  new  series  of  books  for 
young  readers,  issued  by  Messrs.  Warne,  under  the  title 
of  the  Stanley  Library.  The  only  other  books  of  this 
series  at  present  published  are  The  King's  Bell  Tower, 
by  R.  Andre ;  The  Treasure  Finder,  by  W.  J.  Gordon  ; 
and  Jack  Locke,  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.  They  are 
all  well  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound.  The  stories  are 
told  in  a  way  that  is  sure  to  win  a  lively  interest,  and  carry 
a  manly  and  healthy  influence. 

On  Duty,  by  A.  Selby,  (3s.  6d.)  There  is  much  in  this  book 
which  will  be  thoroughly  enjoyable  to  children  ;  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  there  is  also  much,  in  the  first  two  chapters 
especially,  which  seems  to  be  written  more  to  interest  their 
elders,  and  is  certainly  beyond  the  appreciation  of  young 
children,  unless  they  are  of  extraordinary  intelligence.  Grade 
is  an  only  child,  and  her  father,  an  officer  in  a  Highland 
regiment.  Being  ordered  to  India,  and  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
they  have  to  leave  this  child  to  the  care  of  her  uncle  and  aunt. 
The  doings  of  her  cousins  and  herself  will  amuse  little  readers, 
and  children  whose  parents  are,  or  have  been,  in  India  will 
take  a  special  interest  in  Gracie's  adventures. 

Messrs.  Warne  and  Co.  have  published  several  new 
children's  books.       Amongst  them  are  the  following  : — 

"  Sarah  Crewe"  and  liEditha's  Burglar"  ($s  J,  (third  edition). 
These   two    tales,   in    one    volume,    are    by    the  author 
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of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  and  to  many  this  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient recommendation.  Sarah  Crewe  is  a  remarkable  little 
girl  with  a  very  strange  history.    She  passes  from  wealth  to 


would.    In  the  above  illustration  she  is  represented  in  her 
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deepest  need,  penniless  and  very  hungry.  She  has  picked  up  a 
fourpenny  piece,  and  is  giving  five-sixths  of  the  food  she  has 
bought  with  it  to  a  very  poor  orphan  child,  whom  she  believes 
to  be  more  hungry  than  herself.  Nor  does  she,  when  she 
becomes  rich,  forget  her  own  hunger  and  that  of  this  poor 
child.  The  tale,  besides  having  -a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
work  of  child-saving,  is  calculated  to  teach  patience  under 
suffering  and  persecution,  and  a  kind  consideration  for  the 
wants  of  others.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  fun  in  it.  The 
second  story,  Editha's  Burglar,  is  a  much  shorter  and  much 
funnier  than  the  other.  Editha  is  a  very  "  queer  little  girl," 
and  says  and  does  such  queer  things  as  no  one  ever  heard  of 
before  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  selfishness  about  her. 

By  Cassell  &  Co.  a  good  series  of  children's  story  books 
has  recently  been  issued.  It  includes  The  Heir  of  Elmdale, 
Claimed  at  Last,  by  Emilie  Searchfield,  and  Roy's  Reward,  by 
Sibella  B.  Edgcome,  Bunty  and  the  Boys,  by  Helen  Atteridge. 
These  have  all  appeared  in  Little  Folks,  and  so  many  of  our 
readers  are  familiar  with  that  magazine,  and  have  read  these 
stories  there,  that  we  need  only  say  that  they  are  nicely  bound, 
and  that  in  their  new  form  these  excellent  tales  make  nice 
presents,  and  are  valued  additions  to  the  children's  library 
where  the  bound  volumes  of  Little  Folks  are  not  kept. 

Messrs.WELLS,  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.'s  books  for  children 
are  generally  in  great  favour.  Among  those  recently  issued  by 
them  we  find  a  charming  little  story  in  bold  type  for  the  little 
ones,  prettily  bound,  entitled  Left  to  our  Father.  The  one 
characteristic  of  the  poor  people  whose  history  is  here  told  is 
their  strong  but  simple  faith  in  the  love  and  protecting  care  of 
their  Heavenly  Father.  The  feelings  of  the  rich  and  poor  are 
so  often  misrepresented  in  books  that  the  following  sentence, 
uttered  by  a  poor  woman,  setting  this  matter  in  its  true  light, 
seems  worth  quoting.  "  Mind  you,  there's  some  as  say  the 
rich  ain't  kind  at  all  to  the  poor,  but  that's  wrong,  some  of  'em 
ain't,  I  know,  more's  the  pity,  they're  the  losers,  I  guess ;  but 
there's  a  many  of  'em  as  is  real  kind,  and  there's  a  many  more 
as  would  be  if  they  only  knew  how  ;  but  I  tell  you  what  I  think, 
I  think  it's  us  poor  as  ain't  kind  to  the  rich,  we're  always 
a-sayin'  and  thinkin'  hard  things  about  them,  and  we  don't 
pray  for  'em  enough,  poor  things  ;  I  think  they  gets  the  least 
of  all  the  prayers  in  the  world,  and  it's  them  as  wants  the  most 
prayin'  for  after  all." 

The  next  of  their  books  which  we  take  up  is  Bryda  by  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Field.    It  is  a  story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  revealing  various 
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phases  of  Indian  life.  Bryda  herself  is  the  daughter  of  an 
English  colonel.  She  had  been  taught  that  a  soldier's  child 
must  be  brave,  and  she  proved  herself  not  only  brave  but 
strong  in  the  faith  and  love  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  to  whose 
protecting  care  she  committed  herself.  Her  kindness  to  a 
native  servant  is  repaid  by  his  fidelity  and  devotion,  by  which 
her  life  is  saved  when  in  great  peril.  There  are  seventeen 
suitable  illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
have  as  usual  published  a  number  of  new  books  for  Young 
Folks  Libraries.  The  name  of  the  Society  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  tone  of  the  publications,  of  which  we  can  only 
call  special  attention  to  a  few. 

Getting  on ;  or,  How  Reuben  Bond  became  rich,  by  Mrs. 
Newman.  We  are  told  in  this  book  not  only  how  a 
carpenter's  apprentice  became  rich,  but  how  he  first  became 
poor,  and  this  part  of  the  story  is  quite  as  instructive  as  the 
other.  If  we  may  put  the  two  lessons  in  a  few  words,  we  would 
say  they  are  these :  I. — That  money  badly  used  will  bring 
poverty.  2. — That  steady  application  to  our  daily  calling  will 
generally  bring  prosperity.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the  book 
is  more  suitable  for  elder  lads  and  lassies. 

John  Troke  is  the  story,  founded  on  fact,  of  the  life  of 
a  fisher  lad,  who  is  apprenticed  on  board  a  boat  in  the  New- 
foundland herring  fishery.  He  returns  to  pass  his  declining 
years  near  Bournemouth,  where  he  spends  a  happy  old  age. 
His  devotion  to  the  'Old  Ship' — i.e.  the  Church  of  England 
— throughout  his  life,  is  made  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
narrative. 

Snap  Dragons  and  Old  Father  Christmas  are  two  old 
Christmas  Stories  by  the  late  Mrs.  Ewing.  The  former  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Monthly  Packet "  eighteen  years  ago,  and  the 
latter  has  been  published  in  "  Little  Folks,"  but  has  now  been 
altered  and  enlarged.  The  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  as 
well  as  the  stories  themselves,  will  be  sure  to  thoroughly 
entertain  the  youngsters. 

Almost  a  Pauper,  by  E.  Rentoul  Esler,  tells  of  an  orphan 
boy,  who  would  have  become  a  pauper,  but  for  the  kindness  of 
a  poor  woman,  who  shelters  and  cares  for  him  as  her  own 
son.  Her  own  children  are  undutiful.  The  orphan  boy  runs 
away,  and,  as  a  stowaway,  obtains  a  passage  to  Australia, 
where  a  farmer  befriends  him,  takes  him  into  his  service, 
and  after  live  years  he  is  enabled  to  return  to  England, 
where  lie  seeks  his  foster-mother,  finds  her  in  a  workhouse, 
and  returns  with  her  to  Australia. 
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HE  Annual  Prayer  Meeting  for  workers  in 
Institutions  connected  with  the  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union  will  (d.v.)  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  January,  at  the  Offices 
of  the  Union,  32,  Charing  Cross,  at  7  p.m.  (Tea  at  six). 
Mr.  J.  H.  Tritton  is  to  give  the  address,  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Hubbard  is  expected  to.  take  the  Chair. 

Captain  Hicks,  R.N.,  has  succeeded  Captain  Symons 
as  Captain  of  the  Reformatory  School  Ship,  "  Akbar." 

Mr.  Wallen,  the  Secretary  of  the  Homes  for  Working 
Boys,  writes  concerning  these  Institutions  : — 

"  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that,  where  practicable,  our  eight 
Homes  are  fitted  with  Bailey's  Patent  "  Ever-ready " 
Domestic  Fire  Escapes.  At  a  recent  practice  at  30,  Spital- 
square,  E.,  the  following  was  the  modus  operandi : — Every  boy 
was  lying  on  his  bed,  the  house  being  in  total  darkness,  and 
the  escape  covered  up  just  as  it  is  kept  throughout  the  day. 
On  one  shrill  blow  of  the  whistle,  the  lads  were  up,  formed  in 
single  file ;  the  fire-escape  was  fixed,  and  the  whole  fifty-one 
boys  were  out  in  the  street  in  4!  minutes.  The  practices  are 
the  source  of  an  occasional  evening's  amusement ;  but,  of 
course,  the  object  is  to  let  the  residents  know  how  to  use  the 
escapes." 

A  Committee  from  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge 
consisting  of  James  N.  Watson,  Thomas  H.  Robinson, 
James  H.  Laverty  and  Frederick  Collins,  are  reported 
to  have  been  in  Pittsburg  recently,  visiting  the  different  public 
institutions.  Mr.  Watson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
said  :  "  We  have  just  commenced  a  tour  of  the  different 
institutions  in  the  West.  Our  object  is  to  gather  up  inform- 
ation which  may  be  used  in  the  construction  of  our  large 
Reformatory,  about  to  be  commenced  in  West  Chester.  Our 
present  institution  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  inadequate  for 
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the  crowds  of  children  who  are  sent  to  us  for  care.  There  are 
now  800  inmates  and  we  ought  to  take  care  of  fully  1,200 
persons.  The  idea  of  building  a  new  institution  has  long 
been  a  theme  for  consideration  among  the  directors,  and  has 
finally  been  determined  upon.  We  have  purchased  a  farm  of 
450  acres  at  West  Chester,  and  there  intend  erecting  a  model 
institution.  Its  cost  will  be  about  $500,000,  and  we  want  to 
have  it  perfect  in  all  respects."  Their  trip  was  to  cover  a 
space  of  several  weeks  and  extend  through  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Essex  Reformatory 
School,  which  formerly  existed  in  Harlow,  was  held  at  the 
Shire  Hall,  Chelmsford,  on  the  24th  of  September,  Mr. 
Andrew  Johnston  in  the  Chair.  Since  the  closing  of  the 
Reformatory  in  1879,  grants  amounting  in  all  to  £30  have 
been  made  to  Reformatories  receiving  Essex  boys  and  girls. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  enable  the  trustees  of  the 
fund,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Perry  Watlington,  for 
the  erection  of  the  Essex  Reformatory,  to  make  grants  to 
Industrial  Schools  receiving  Essex  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  carried  : — 

That  {his  meeting  of  surviving  donors  and  Subscribers  to  the  Essex  Reformatory 
wSchool  assents  to  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  Essex  Reformatory  School 
Endowment  to  Essex  boys  and  girls  in  Industrial  Schools  as  well  as  in  Reformatory 
Schools. 

The  Fund  amounts  to  about  £2,000,  and  is  invested  in 
consols.  — - — 

Look  to  the  insurance  of  your  sheds,  out-buildings,  &c. 
The  Boys'  Industrial  Home,  Forest  Hill,  recently  suffered  a 
loss  to  the  extent  of  £40  through  a  fire  which  occurred  in  an 
outer  shed  where  the  pony  and  donkey  were  kept.  The  poor 
animals  were  burnt  alive.  The  fire  was  probably  caused  by  a 
tramp,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  shed,  dropping  a  light  or 
some  ashes  from  his  pipe  upon  the  straw.  The  Home  was 
insured,  but  not  this  shed  which  was  a  recent  addition. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Barclay,  of  the  Malone  Protestant  Reformatory 
School  at  Belfast,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Liverpool  Farm  School,  Newton  le  Willows. 
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Under  the  title  of  the  Shaftesbury  Home  Club  and 
Institute  a  Home  for  Working  Lads  has  been  opened  at 
Ashley  House,  162,  Stamford  Street,  S.E. 

Another  Home  for  Working  Boys  has  been  recently 
opened  at  St.  George's  Square,  Regent's  Park  Road.  It  is 
styled  the  St.  George's  Home  for  Working  Lads. 

From  a  recent  number  of  "  Our  Little  Lads"  published  by 
the  Homes  for  Little  Boys,  we  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the 
death,  after  intense  suffering  borne  with  exemplary  patience,  of 
Mrs.  Gregory,  the  beloved  wife  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gregory,  some 
time  master  at  Farningham,  and  now  head  master  of  the 
Home  for  Orphans,  at  Swanley. 

Another  valued  worker  passed  to'  her  rest  on  the  3rd  of 
December ;  Miss  Priscilla  Gilbert,  for  twenty-five  years 
the  faithful  and  beloved  matron  of  the  Wolverhampton 
Orphan  Home. 

 >  «»  ♦  —  <  

THE  ELEVENTH  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  PRISONS. 


VARIETY  of  information  interesting  to  those  concerned 
in  the  prevention  of  crime  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Comissioners  of  Prisons.  In  the  eleventh 
report,  recently  published,  we  find  the  following 
observations  in  reference  to  help  to  prisoners  on  their 
discharge,  and 

The  Work  of  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies. 
"  Among  the  objects  to  which  our  attention  was  directed  at  an  early 
period  was  that  of  taking  such  steps  as  would  tend  to  prevent  prisoners 
again  falling  into  crime  from  want  of  employment  after  their  discharge. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  the  practice  formerly  differed  widely. 
We  made  the  earning  of  a  small  gratuity  a  part  of  the  progressive  stage 
system,  so  that  it  served  the  double  purpose  of  promoting  industry  and 
good  conduct  in  prison,  and  providing  means  of  livelihood  for  prisoners 
on  discharge  while  seeking  work. 

"  As  we  feel  strongly  that  finding  employment  and  helping  prisoners 
after  discharge  could  more  effectively  be  undertaken  by  philanthropic 
agencies  than  directly  by  the  Government,  we  encouraged  the  formation 
of  societies  for  aiding  discharged  prisoners,  and  obtained  from  the 
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Treasury  a  grant  of  money  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  discharged 
prisoners  under  their  supervision.  To  them  also,  if  they  will  receive  it, 
we  commit  the  gratuity  above  referred  to,  to  expend  for  the  benefit  of 
the  prisoner. 

"Owing  to  the  encouragement  they  have  received  the  number  of 
these  societies  has  much  increased  since  the  prisons  were  transferred  to 
Government.  There  were,  in  1878,  thirty-eight  prisons  which  had  no 
aid  society  connected  with  them.  At  present  there  is  no  prison  without 
one.  Judiciously  managed,  these  societies  may  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  them  any  help  and 
encouragement  in  our  power.  The  number  of  prisoners  aided  by  these 
societies  was  in  1887-8  larger  than  in  the  year  before,  although  the 
total  number  of  prisoners  received  and  discharged  was  less. 

"The  amount  of  money  granted  for  aid  to  prisoners  on  discharge 
has  been  increased  from  a  yearly  average  of  ^3,801,  expended  by  the 
local  authorities  before  1878,  to  ^6,675." 

Improvements. 

Among  the  improvements  recorded  are  those  that  have  been  made  in 
the  arrangements — which  were  formerly  very  defective — at  Court-houses, 
for  prisoners  awaiting  trial  at  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions.  It  is  trusted 
some  similar  improvements  will  be  effected  as  regards  the  accommoda- 
tion at  Courts  of  Petty  Sessions  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial  or  removal 
to  prison. 

Additional  baths  have  been  provided  at  the  prisons,  so  that  all 
prisoners  can  periodically  have  baths,  a  necessity  which  was  neglected 
formerly.  Cleanliness  has  further  been  provided  for  by  the  issue  of 
sheets. 

Precautions  Against  Fire. 

The  Commissioners  report  on  this  subject : — "  We  have  instituted 
inquiries  into  the  means  which  exist  in  each  prison  for  the  extinction  of 
fire,  and  the  summary  of  the  result  of  these  inquiries  is  that  at  only 
eight  prisons  the  organisation,  apparatus,  and  arrangements  were  found 
fairly  complete  and  satisfactory.  At  thirty  prisons  appliances  of  various 
kinds  existed,  although  more  or  less  imperfect  as  regards  the  number  of 
engines,  hydrants,  buckets,  &c,  and  the  water  supply.  At  thirty 
prisons  no  system  of  extinguishing  fire  existed,  nor  had  any  preparation 
been  made  to  meet  such  a  contingency.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
make  the  necessary  provision  for  this  important  service  in  all  cases 
where  there  were  no  arrangements,  or  where  those  which  existed  were 
defective." 

Very  satisfactory  reports  come  in  from  all  quarters  as  to  the  state  of 
the  prisons  from  the  Visiting  Committees. 

The  number  of  prisons  have  been  reduced  from  113  to  59  since 
1877,  and  thus  a  considerable  reduction  in  cost  has  been  effected.  A 
still  further  reduction  in  the  number  of  prisons,  the  Commissioners 
think,  might  still  be  made. 
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EPUTATIONS  from  various  bodies  are  to  be  received  by 
the  Home  Secretary  in  reference  to  these  Bills  during  the 
recess,  or  early  in  next  session.  It  was  hoped  that  he 
would  have  received  them  during  the  present  session,  but 
doubtless  he  will  be  able  to  give  more  consideration  to  the  views  that 
are  to  be  brought  before  him  in  the  recess  than  he  would  have  been  able 
to  during  the  great  pressure  of  work  to  which  he  has  been  subject 
during  the  past  six  or  seven  weeks. 

He  has  suggested  that  it  would  be  convenient  if  the  deputation  of  the 
National  Association  of  Certified  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 
and  that  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  were  to  attend  at  the 
same  time,  seeing  that  their  views  would  probably  be  very  similar.  The 
Council  of  the  Union  have  made  every  possible  effort  to  frame  a 
memorial  which  could  be  adopted  as  a  joint  memorial  of  the  two 
societies,  it  being  recognized  that  a  divided  representation  of  the 
interests  of  the  schools  would  weaken,  if  not  nullify,  the  force  of  any 
views  placed  before  the  Home  Secretary.  It  was  therefore  thought 
desirable  to  set  forth  in  the  memorial  only  the  most  important  points 
affected  by  the  Bills,  and  those  upon  which  there  was  a  tolerable 
unanimity  of  opinion  expressed  at  the  recent  conferences,  making  only 
a  reference  to  minor  points.  After  correspondence  with  the  National 
Association,  a  form  of  memorial  was  drafted  and  approved  by  the 
Council  of  the  Union,  which  it  was  believed  would  be  supported  by 
nearly  all  the  certified  schools,  and  would  also  meet  the  views  of  the 
National  Association.  It  set  forth  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
recent  conferences  on  : — 

1 .  —  The  age  of  committal  to  Reformatory  Schools,  and  the  terins  of  deten- 
tion therein. 

2.  —  The  classes  of  children  to  be  sent  to  Industrial  Schools. 

3.  —  Clause  14  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill. 

4- — Proposed  contributions  by  Board  of  Guardians. 

5.  — Proposed  medical  examination. 

6.  — Proposed  inspection  by  Education  Department. 

Passing  reference  was  also  made  to  the  other  decisions  of  the  con- 
ferences, and  especially  those  affecting  clauses  17,  19,  23,  24  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Bill. 
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A  meeting  was  arranged  between  some  representatives  of  the 
National  Association  and  a  representative  of  the  Council  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  the  latter  being  prepared  to  make  any 
reasonable  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  memorial  in  order  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  National  Association,  provided  no 
opinions  were  introduced  upon  which  there  was  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  amongst  the  managers  of  the  schools.  At  this  meeting  the 
representatives  of  the  National  Association  recognised  the  efforts  of  the 
Union  to  meet  their  views,  and  expressed  their  approval  of  nearly  all 
that  was  contained  in  the  proposed  form  of  memorial ;  but  it  was  urged 
that  the  resolutions  passed  at  their  conference  on  the  12th  of  October 
must  be  embodied  in  their  memorial.  One  of  these  resolutions  was  : — 
"  That  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  law  relating  to 
imprisonment  previous  to  committal  to  a  reformatory."*  Having 
regard  to  the  decisions  arrived  at,  at  the  recent  conferences,  the  Council 
of  the  Union  could  not  regard  this  as  representing  the  views  of  the 
majority — much  less  of  a  large  majority — of  managers  of  certified 
schools ;  and,  chiefly  for  this  reason,  it  was  found  impossible  to  draft  a 
form  of  memorial  that  could  be  adopted  by  both  the  National  Associa- 
tion and  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  decided  that  the  deputations 
shall  both  attend  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union,  as  the  senior  society,  shall  first  present  their  memorial  and  speak 
to  it,  that  the  National  Association  shall  afterwards  present  theirs  and 
speak  to  it,  and  also  as  far  as  possible  support  the  memorial  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  seeing  that  it  will,  for  the  most  part, 
contain  the  opinions  held  by  nearly  all  the  managers  of  certified  schools. 

In  the  memorial  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  a  reference  is 
made  to  a  memorial  that  has  already  been  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary 
by  the  School  Board  for  the  district  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  the 
representations  contained  in  it  on  the  subject  of  Contributions  by  Boards 
of  Guardians  being  identical  with  those  which  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union  wish  to  make. 

We  subjoin  a  copy  of  this  memorial  — 

THE   HUMBLE  MEMORIAL  OK  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MANCHESTER 

Respectfully  shcweth  : — 

THAT  your  Memorialists,  the  School  Board  for  the  District  of  the 
City  of  Manchester,  have  since  1870  carried  out  the  powers  conferred 
upon  School  Boards  by  Sections  27  and  28  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 

•  Wc  arc  requested  to  mention  that  at  the  Birmingham  Conference  this  resolution  was  adopted, 
and  not  as  reported  on  page  '36  (November  Journal). 
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tion  Act,  1870,  by  which  authority  was  given  to  School  Boards  under 
"The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,"  to  maintain  or  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  children  committed  by  order  of  the 
Magistrates  to  Certified  Industrial  Schools. 

THAT  since  187 1  about  2,500  children  have  been  sent  to  Certified 
Industrial  Schools  by  the  Magistrates  for  the  City  of  Manchester  at 
the  instance  of  your  Memorialists,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
over  600  children  under  detention  in  the  various  Certified  Industrial 
Schools  which  receive  cases  from  Manchester. 

THAT  your  Memorialists  carefully  supervise  the  committal  of  all 
children  to  Industrial  Schools  from  their  district,  and  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Manchester  City  Magistrates  all  children  of  school  age 
•  brought  before  the  Police  Courts  are  referred  to  your  Memorialists  for 
inquiry  prior  to  their  committal. 

THAT  your  Memorialists  have  two  special  officers  for  dealing  with 
these  cases.  By  means  of  Committees  of  the  Board,  who  deal  with 
defaulting  parents,  and  also  through  the  various  schools  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Board,  your  Memorialists  have  the  best 
possible  means  of  dealing  with  all  cases  of  vagrant,  criminal,  or 
incorrigible  children  in  the  City,  and  the  circumstances  of  nearly  all  the 
cases  committed  to  Industrial  Schools  from  Manchester  are  well  known 
to  your  Memorialists  before  committal. 

THAT  the  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  3rd  of 
August  last  by  Earl  Brownlow,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Consolidate  and 
Amend  the  Acts  relating  to  Industrial  Schools  in  Great  Britain," 
proposes  to  transfer  to  Boards  of  Guardians  the  powers  at  present 
possessed  by  School  Boards  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  children  in 
Certified  Industrial  Schools. 

THAT  your  Memorialists  would  respectfully  urge  that  the  proposed 
change  would  be  disastrous  to  the  good  work  which  is  at  present  being 
carried  on  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866. 

THAT  Boards  of  Guardians  are  not  educational  authorities,  and  it 
is  feared  that  owing  to  the  serious  cost  to  the  locality  occasioned  by 
each  child  committed — an  expense  which  is  materially  increased  to  the 
locality  by  the  Bill — Boards  of  Guardians  will  be  very  reluctant  to 
carry  out  the  powers  which  it  is  proposed  to  confer  upon  them. 

THAT  Industrial  Schools  form  a  part  of  the  public  elementary 
education  of  the  country,  and  they  therefore  fall  more  properly  under 
the  educational  authorities  than  under  Boards  of  Poor  Law  Guardians 
The  members  of  School  Boards  are  specially  elected  to  deal  with  the 
training  and  education  of  the  children,  and  your  Memorialists  would 
respectfully  point  out  that  the  mode  in  which  the  work  has  been  done 
by  School  Boards  since  the  work  was  entrusted  to  them  has  been 
exceedingly  satisfactory. 

THAT  looking  to  the  powers  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  Guar- 
dians of  the  Poor,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  a  district  like  that  of 
your  Memorialists  (where  there  are  three  Boards  of  Guardians  having 
jurisdiction)  that  differences  of  opinion  would  constantly  arise  between 
the  Magistrates,  the  Officers  of  the  Guardians,  and  the  School  Board, 
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relative  to  the  committal  of  children,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be 
impossible,  owing  to  the  vagrant  character  of  the  children  dealt  with,  to 
allot  them  to  any  particular  Union.  Your  Memorialists  would  be 
hampered  in  the  working  of  the  compulsory  law  of  school  attendance, 
seeing  that  they  would  have  no  defined  position  with  regard  to  the 
working  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  ;  and  although  the  power  is 
reserved  by  the  Bill  to  School  Boards  to  provide  and  maintain  Day 
Industrial  Schools,  yet  there  is  a  large  number  of  neglected  and  criminal 
children  whose  cases  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  means  of  these 
Day  Industrial  Schools,  owing  to  the  home  surroundings,  or,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  total  absence  of  any  home  at  all. 

Your  Memorialists,  knowing  the  serious  disadvantages  which  School 
Boards  would  undoubtedly  suffer  if  this  Bill  becomes  law,  and  also  to 
the  very  probable  effect  which  the  Bill  would  have  in  diminishing  the 
income  of  the  voluntary  managers  of  Certified  Industrial  Schools, 
would  very  respectfully  urge  upon  you  the  vital  importance  of  altera- 
tions being  made  in  the  Bill  with  a  view  to  the  retention  by  School 
Boards  of  the  powers  which  they  now  possess  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1866. 

Your  Memorialists  therefore  respectfully  pray  that  the  recommen- 
dation herein  submitted  may  receive  your  consideration,  and  that 
amendments  in  accordance  therewith  may  be  introduced  into  the 
Bill. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  School  Board  for  the  District  of  the  City  of 
Manchester  this  29th  day  of  October,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-eight : 

JOSEPH   NUNN,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
CHARLES  HENRY  WYATT,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

The  proposal  in  the  Bill  to  make  Boards  of  Guardians  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  children  committed  to  Industrial  Schools,  and 
consequently  to  give  them  a  kind  of  veto  to  such  committals  is 
probably  the  one  which  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  defeat.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Government  will  be  tenacious  of  this  point ;  and  that 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  not  altogether  adverse  to  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  resolutions  passed  at  a  conference  of  Unions  within  the 
counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester,  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester, 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  to  consider  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill. 

(1.)  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  requiring 
Boards  <>f  Guardians  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  children  in 
Industrial  Schools  is  worthy  the  support  of  Boards  of  Guardians. 

(2.)  That  section  27  ought  to  be  so  amended  that  the  present  law  as  regards  the 
chargeability  and  settlement  of  pauper  lunatics  in  asylums  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the 
court  in  determining  the  union  to  which  a  child  is  chargeable. 

(3.)  That  section  29  ought  to  be  so  amended  that  in  the  event  of  a  child  being 
boarded  out  by  the  managers  of  the  school  with  the  parent  of  the  child,  the 
parent  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  payment  in  respect  of  the  child's  maintenance. 
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{Continued  from  page  126.) 

LXXV. — Plymouth  House  of  Peace, 
157,  North  Road. 

This  Institution  is  about  ten  minutes  walk  from  North  Road  Station.  It  is, 
apparently,  a  Penitentiary  of  the  old  type,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  of  a  prison- 
like external  appearance.  I  had  no  opportunity  given  me  of  seeing  the  interior 
arrangements.  There  is  a  House  of  Refuge  or  place  of  temporary  shelter  at  2,  Octa- 
gon Street,  the  cottage  of  a  good  motherly  woman  and  her  family,  and  she,  (Mrs. 
Bethel)  receives  about  sixty  cases  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  keeps  them  a  few  days 
and  then  passes  them  on,  some  to  the  House  of  Peace,  some  to  the  Cottage  Home  at 
Mary  Tavy,  and  some  to  friends,  or  to  service,  &c. 

There  is  another  refuge  in  Octagon  Street  under  the  Salvation  Army,  and  also  one 
at  2,  Gascoyne  Place,  of  which  Miss  Sexton  is  the  matron,  and  whence  cases  are 
often  sent  to  the 

LXXVI. — Plymouth  Penitentiary, 
Hampton  House.  Ham  Street. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  prison-like  institution — the  entrance  is  cheerful.  I  found 
the  inmates  enjoying  themselves,  towards  the  close  of  a  summer's  day,  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  Matron's  window.  It  is  a  treat  in  which  they  are  often  indulged  to  have 
tea  out  there.  There  is  room  for  thirty-six  inmates,  and  there  were  ten  vacancies. 
Admission  is  free,  from  the  neighbourhood,  but  a  payment  of  £5  is  required  with 
cases  sent  from  a  distance.  All  have  to  remain  eighteen  months  in  the  Home,  after 
which  they  are  allowed  an  outfit  of  the  value  of  £2  to  £4,  according  to  their  behaviour. 
Each  inmate  can  also  earn  a  penny  a  week  spending  money.  Laundry  work  is  taken 
in,  and  is  a  source  of  income  ;  but  needle-work  is  not  done,  except  for  the  Institution. 
The  Committee  meet  at  the  institution  once  a  week.  A  lady  conducts  a  service  there 
on  Sunday  mornings,  a  clergyman  or  layman  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  Matron 
takes  some  six  or  seven  of  the  inmates  with  her  to  church  or  chapel  every  Sunday, 
and  reads  to  all  of  them  on  Sunday  evenings,  she  also  conducts  service  daily  morning 
and  evening. 

LXXV  1 1. — The  Devon  and  Cornwall  Girls'  Industrial  School, 
1,  Marina  Place,  Mutley. 

Two  small  villas  communicating  are  made  to  do  service  for  the  certified  Industrial 
School  for  the  two  Counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  It  is  supposed  to  accommodate 
forty  girls,  and  was  nearly  full.  The  results  appear  to  have  been  very  good,  in  spite 
of  the  cramped  accommodation  in  almost  every  department.  A  certified  school, 
receiving  girls  from  such  a  wide  area,  is  hardly  an  experiment ;  and  if  it  were,  five 
years  is  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  convince  the  managers  that  it  would  be,  in  every 
way,  more  economical  and  satisfactory  to  secure  a  proper  building  with  adequate 
drying  ground  and  recreation  ground  attached.  The  conduct  of  the  girls,  and  their 
progress  in  school,  is  good,  though  no  stimulus  in  the  way  of  prizes  is  offered — no 
money  prizes  and  no  book  prizes  ;  but  a  treat  occasionally.  For  punishment,  a  girl 
is  submitted  to  half-a-day's  solitary  confinement,  or  she  has  to  work  a  badge  with 
the  word  descriptive  of  her  fault — as  " idle" — and  wear  it  for  a  period  of  from  three 
to  seven  days. 

It  is  I  think  creditable  to  this  small  school  of  little  girls  and  with  inferior  accom- 
modation that  they  earn  a  gross  income  of  £50  to  £60  a  year  by  the  laundry.  Daily 
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Bible  instruction  is  given  by  the  Matron.  The  girls  attend  church  twice  on  Sundays, 
and  a  lady  takes  a  Bible  Class  on  Sunday  and  Monday  afternoons.  The  ladies  of  the 
Committee  visit  the  School  weekly  and  the  Committee — a  mixed  one — meet  at  the 
School  once  a  month.  One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  work  is  the  interference  of 
the  parents  in  the  disposal  of  the  children,  and  the  experience  of  this  institution  is 
not  favourable  to  sending  girls  to  certified  Industrial  Schools  within  their  own 
counties ;  but  rather  to  a  distance  where  they  can  be  afterwards  more  advantageously 
placed  in  service  under  the  supervision  of  the  Matron  and  Managers. 

LXXVIII. — Plymouth  School  Board  Truant  School, 
Laira  House,  Embankment  Road. 
Although  the  object  of  this  School  is  to  deal  with  Truants  it  seems  to  be  the  prac- 
tice to  send  to  it,  as  to  some  other  Truant  Schools,  boys  who,  on  account  of  their 
surroundings,  should  be  sent  direct  to  Industrial  Schools.  The  Truant  Schools  do 
their  own  work  very  efficiently ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  not 
suitable  institutions  to  which  to  send  the  children  of  evil  parents  or  with  bad  homes. 
This  School  is  for  forty  boys  and  although  it  is  an  old  private  house  that  has  been 
adapted  to  its  present  use  it  serves  its  purpose  fairly  well,  except  that  supervision  in 
the  dormitories  is  very  difficult.  A  large  portion  of  the  boys'  time  is  spent  in  drill, 
and,  while  they  are  well  fed  and  housed  and  taught,  the  Superintendent  has  the  irk- 
some duty  of  making  their  stay  in  the  place  so  unpleasant  that  they  will  not  wish  to 
return  to  it ;  and  statistics  are  produceable  that  he  is  successful. 

LXXIX.— "  Mount  Edgcumbe  "  Training  Ship, 
Off  Saltash. 

Devon  and  Cornwall  may  well  be  proud  of  this  Institution.  It  is  a  certified  Indus- 
trial School  for  the  reception  of  boys  between  nine  and  fourteen  years  of  age ;  but 
voluntary  cases  are  also  received  on  payment  of  £20  a  year  from  any  county.  It  is 
one  of  the  smallest  training  ships  on  the  coast,  and  I  believe  is  stationed  in  a  more 
sheltered  position  than  any  other.  The  boys,  whether  at  school  or  work  or  play, 
were  undoubtedly  happy.  There  is  an  Infirmary  on  shore,  which  is  rarely  used. 
The  boys  go  ashore  for  cricket  and  other  games.  The  ship  has  accommodation 
for  250  boys,  but  there  are  several  vacancies.  The  lads  make  and  mend  their  own 
clothes,  without  the  assistance  of  a  sewing  machine,  for  as  the  captain  significantly 
remarked,  "they  will  have  no  sewing  machines  if  they  go  to  sea  ;  "  they  also  mend 
their  own  boots.  A  good  swimming  bath  is  provided,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
ship.  One  hundred  and  seventy  one  boys  have  passed  through  the  Institution  during 
the  past  three  years,  and  of  this  number  76  per  cent,  are  known  to  be  doing  well,  1 1 
per  cent,  are  not  traceable,  and  4  per  cent,  have  done  badly. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bovey  Tracey  Home  and  the  Lostwithiel  House  of  Mercy, 
which  I  hope  to  visit  on  a  future  occasion,  I  have,  I  believe,  now  given  some  account 
of  every  Preventive  or  Reformatory  Institution  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
I  ought,  however,  to  mention  three  very  valuable  Societies,  viz  : — the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  the  Cornwall  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society,  and  the  Plymouth  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.  In  connection  with 
the  last,  Mrs.  Stidstone,  a  most  indefatigable  lady,  who  is  known  all  over  Plymouth, 
carries  on  a  self-imposed  labour  of  love,  frequently  visiting  the  prison  as  well  as  the 
discharged  prisoners,  and  helping  them  in  a  way  that  only  a  lady  can.  She  is  feeble 
in  health,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  she  had  found  what  she  so  much  needs,  a 
fellow-labourer  to  share  her  burden. 
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Gilly  Flower.    By  the  Author  of  "  Honor  Bright."    London  :  Wells,  Gardner, 
Darton  &  Co. 

From  the  title  of  this  book,  and  at  first  sight,  one  might  suppose  it  to  be  suitable 
for  young  children,  but  this  is  hardly  the  case  ;  certainly  we  should  not  recommend 
it  to  any  but  elder  and  strong-minded  children.  It  is  too  full  of  horrors  for  the 
younger  ones.  The  story  is  very  well  told,  but  most  improbable.  Little  Jill  is 
a  very  devoted  daughter  to  her  invalid  father,  and  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 
For  Abigail.    By  Silas  K.  Hocking.    London  :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  Cornwall.  A  miner  and  his  wife  find  a  child  on 
their  doorstep  early  one  morning,  and  they  take  care  of  him  as  their  own.  He 
afterwards  proves  a  great  blessing  to  his  foster  parents,  and  turns  out  to  be  the 
son  of  a  baronet.  Abigail  is  a  worthy,  sensible,  farmer's  daughter,  to  whom  he 
becomes  attached  before  he  discovers  his  true  parentage,  which,  however,  does 
not  prevent  him  making  her  his  wife.  It  is  not  a  book  we  should  select  for  a 
children's  library,  though  one  of  considerable  interest  to  older  readers. 
Ewin  Lloyd,  or  How  zve  all  got  on.  By  Ellinor  J.  Kelly.  London  ;  Wells, 
Gardner,  Darton  &  Co. 

An  interesting  story  of  how  a  tradesman  failed  in  business,  and  afterwards,  by  the 
energy  and  industry  of  his  children,  recovered  his  position.  One  of  the  little  lads, 
who  took  to  sweeping  a  crossing  in  order  to  help  his  father,  afterwards  became  a 
manufacturer.  The  story  is  designed  to  illustrate  how  the  earnest,  hopeful  and 
brave-spirited  generally  succeed  in  the  end. 

School  Girls,  or  Life  at  Montagu  Hall.     By  Annie  Carly.     London  :  Cassell 
&  Co.,  Limited. 

As  the  title  would  imply,  this  book  is  designed  to  interest  girls  at  school,  but  we 
might  also  add,  more  especially  girls  about  to  leave  school.    It  may  briefly  be 
described  as  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  two  terms  at  a  superior  Boarding  school, 
the  Principal  of  which  aims  at  a  very  high  standard  of  morals. 
ALsofs  Fables.    For  little  readers.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

This  is  an  edition  of  old  /Esop,  told  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Brookfield,  who  has  succeeded 
in  putting  these  familiar  stories  into  words  that  will  be  easily  read  and  understood, 
and  heartily  appreciated  by  the  youngest  readers  in  the  nursery.  The  pictures,  by 
Henry  J.  P'ord,  are  beautifully  executed,  and  conduce  to  render  the  book  a  very 
attractive  present. 

The  Lads  of  the  Bible.     By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Bettison,  M.A.    London:  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
Fifteen  sermonets  which  we  should  hardly  expect  that  many  lads  would  read,  but 
which  will  be  found  very  suggestive  and  helpful  to  those  who  have  to  preach  or 
give  addresses  to  older  boys. 

The  Middy  and  the  Moors.    By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.     London:  Jas.  Nisbet  &  Co. 
3-r.  6d. 

A  tale  of  pirates  and  slavery  in  Algeria,  founded,  to  some  extent,  on  well-known 
facts,  with  illustrations  taken  from  drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  the  author,  will  be 
sure  to  fascinate  a  boyish  mind.  This  story  is  told  in  the  graphic  manner  peculiar  to 
this  author,  and  is  not  likely  to  disappoint  the  reader  even  if  he  does  remember  he 
has  seen  it  before  in  the  Boys''  Own  Paper ;  for  it  is  worth  reading  a  second 
time. 

Play  in  Work  and  Work  in  Play.    By  Joseph  Hassell.    London  :  Blackie  and 
Son.    2s.  6d. 

Nursery  education  has  been  so  carefully  studied  of  late  years,  and  such  surprising 
results  have  been  attained,  that  the  compilation  of  a  book  professing  to  lead 
untrained  teachers  into  its  mysteries  must  needs  be  a  laborious  undertaking.  For 
this  Mr.  Hassell  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  fitted  ;  his  varied  experience  has 
enabled  him  to  bring  together  the  hints  that  were  needed,  and  he  has  spared  neither 
time  nor  effort  to  produce  a  really  helpful  and  practical  guide.  Looking  into  his 
book  the  uninitiated  is  at  once  impressed  with  the  variety  of  the  occupations  that  are 
described,  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  devices,  and  the  multiplicity  and 
clearness  of  the  illustrations.    Not  only  infant  school  teachers,  but  eVery  one  who 
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has  the  care  or  teaching  of  a  child  of  under  eight  years  of  age  will  find  something 
interesting,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  some  valuable  help  or  suggestion  in  this  manual. 
Even  an  intelligent  nursemaid  may  pick  up  a  few  hints  how  to  play  with  the  little 
ones  committed  to  her  charge.  A  good  part  of  an  otherwise  dull  hour  in  the 
nursery  on  a  rainy  day  may  be  made  bright  by  the  use  of  a  lead  pencil  and  a  little 
waste  paper  in  carrying  out  the  illustrations  of  the  simple  idea  suggested  in  the 
chapter  on  Twin  Faces.  And  the  same  might  be  said  of  several  other  chapters  in 
this  little  guide  to  kindergarten  occupations. 

Great  Britain  for  Little  Britons.   By  Eleanor  Bulley.   London  :  Wells  Gardner, 
Darn  ton  &  Co. 

Sea  stories,  land  stories,  tales  of  brave  boys  and  noble  men,  whale  catching 
stories,  and  no  end  of  other  interesting  matter  all  put  together  in  the  simplest 
language,  under  the  headings  of  the  counties  of  England,  with  Scotland  and 
Wales  added,  was  a  happy  idea  of  the  author's  to  make  the  learning  of  the  Geography 
and  History  of  England  easy  for  the  youngsters.  Indeed  a  variety  of  general 
information  is  also  imparted  which  does  not  generally  come  under  either  of  these 
studies.  The  book  before  us  is  a  new  edition  of  an  old  friend  brought  down  to 
recent  date,  and  with  additional  illustrations.  Just  a  book  to  induce  children  to 
teach  themselves. 

Penological   and   Preventive    Principles.       By    William    Tallack.       London  : 
Wertheimer  Lea  &  Co.  8s. 
Few  people  have  more  carefully  studied  the  various  topics  dealt  with  in  this  work 
than  the  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association,  Mr.  Tallack.    He  does  not,  however, 
confine  himself  to  his  own  deductions,  but  very  frankly  draws  upon  the  experience 
and  learning  of  others,  and  quotations  are  freely  given  of  the  opinions  of  nearly  every 
student  of  penology  of  any  eminence  at  home  and  abroad.     In  not  a  few  instances 
antagonistic  opinions  are  quoted,  and  the  author  does  not  venture  to  "  decide  where 
doctors  disagree,"  but  endeavours  to  make  manifest  through  the  mist  of  differences, 
both  of  opinion  and  practice,  "a  preponderance  of  experience  in  certain  directions." 
As  a  book  of  reference  the  work  is  doubtless  more  valuable  than  it  would  have  been 
if  the  author  had  only  called  into  his  service  such  experts  as  would  endorse  his  own 
views.    Besides  a  variety  of  hints  and  information  respecting  prison  officers,  prison 
labour,  and  prison  management,  there  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  "  The  Police," 
and  another  chapter  bearing  more  particularly  on  the  work  in  which  many  of 
our  readers  are  more  especially   concerned,  entitled   "Neglected   Youth  and 
Juvenile   Delinquency."     In  the   three  dozen   pages   devoted  to    this  section, 
nearly   every   phase   of  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  neglected  children 
is   touched   upon.     On  the  suggested   substitution   of  corporal  punishment  for 
commitment  to   a   Reformatory,  the   opinion   of  Lord   Selborne,   who  was  in 
favour  of  corporal  punishment,  is  quoted  as  follows  : — "  I  do  not  think  that  in 
cases  proper  for  a  Reformatory  School,   it  would  be  better  to  use  corporal 
chastisement,  than  to  send  a  child  to  such  a  school.    I  suppose  that  a  child 
would  not  be  sent  to  such  a  school  unless  the  frequent  repetition  of  offences  proved 
the  inefficacy  of  other  means  of  correction,  or  unless  the  child  were  neglected  at 
home  and  exposed  to  degrading  and  demoralising  influences.     In  such  cases,  if 
the  school  is  conducted  as  it  ought  to  be,  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  demoralising 
influences  of  a  prison,  it  may  be  the  very  saving  of  a  boy  to  send  him  there." 
This  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  a  certain  clause  in  the  new  Reformatory 
School  Bill.    Some  practical  hints  are  given  on  corporal  punishment  and  on  solitary 
confinement.     An  extract  from  Mr.  W.  Knox  Wigram's  "Justice's  Note-book" 
on  the  latter  subject  is,  as  the  author  says,  "  worthy  of  consideration." 

We  have  but  very  briefly  taken  note  of  a  book  which  covers  a  wide  field  of  thought 
upon  the  important  subject  of  "  Prevention  of  Crime."  We  have  not  space  now  to 
give  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  chapter  on  "  Aid  to  Discharged  Prisoners," 
a  subject  which  we  think  hardly  receives  its  fair  share  of  space  and  consideration  in 
such  a  work.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  cannot  concur  in  all  the  views  set  forth 
in  the  book,  nor  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  author  does — they  are  often 
only  quoted  for  consideration.  We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  expressing 
our  regret  that  a  book  of  such  practical  value  should  be  marred  by  the  unnecessary 
introduction  of  Mr.  Tallack's  peculiar  views  upon  the  subject  of  eternity  of 
punishment. 
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OR  a  series  of  years  the  Council  of  the  Union  have 
in  various  ways  brought  before  the  Managers  of 
affiliated  Institutions  the  importance  of  making  all 
possible  provision  for  the  prevention  and  extinction 
of  fire,  and  for  the  escape  of  inmates  in  case  of  fire. 
During  the  last  few  months  further  steps  have  been  taken,  and 
special  recommendations  have  been  made  to  the  Managers  of 
individual  Schools,  and  it  is  believed  great  improvement  is 
being  made  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Busby  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  York 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  in  the  place  of  Mr.  William  Smith 
resigned.  Mr.  Busby  left  the  regular  forces  as  Troop  Sergeant 
Major  in  the  16th  Lancers,  and  for  some  time  past  he  has 
been  Regimental  Sergeant- Major  of  the  Yorkshire  Hussars. 


The  Council  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  have 
decided  to  take  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  an  Emigra- 
tion Agency  and  a  Reception  House  in  Canada  for  the  use  of 
those  Institutions  affiliated  with  the  Union  which  have  no 
other  agency  through  which  to  emigrate  children. 


The  Committee  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Home  and  Club  for 
Working  Boys,  Westminster,  have  decided  that  in  'future  eall 
members  on  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  shall  be  advised  to 
join  the  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows,  Manchester  Unity, 
and  by  way  of  further  encouragement  the  Committee  have 
undertaken  to  pay  the  entrance  fee  of  that  society  for  any 
member  who  may  wish  to  join,  in  lieu  of  allowing  him,  as 
heretofore,  interest  on  his  money  in  the  Savings  Bank. 


Mr.  Fisher,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Cowley  Industrial 
School,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  School  of 
Handicrafts,  Chertsey. 

No.  cc. — February,  1889. 
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HIS  report,  like  its  predecessors,  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  tables  and-  statistics,  and  contains  no  reports  of  the 
visits  of  the  Inspector  to  the  individual  schools.  After 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  Dr.  MacCabe  acted  as 
Temporary  Inspector,  and  on  the  19th  of  March  last  Mr.  G.  Plunkett 
O'Farrell  was  appointed  Inspector.  He  signs  the  report  before  us, 
although,  as  he  remarks,  he  did  not  fill  the  orifice  of  Inspector  during 
any  portion  of  the  year  covered  by  it,  viz.,  from  January  1st  to 
December  31st,  1887. 

The  following  figures  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  by  Certified  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  in 
Ireland : — 


No.  of  Protestant  Schools   

Roman  Catholic  Schools  .. 
Inmates  on  the  31st  De-  ) 

cember,  1887   j 

On  License,  and  not  in  the  Schools 
No.  of  Children  Emigrated  in  1887 
Enlisted   in  1887 
Placed    in   em-  1 
ployment  / 
j,  ,,      out  through  rela-  \ 

tives     ...  f 
,,  Absconded  and  \ 

not  recovered  / 
Of  those  discharged  during  the  } 
last  3  years  there  are  doing  well  / 

Doubtful   

Convicted  or  re-convicted 
Lost  sight  of   

Treasury  Payment  to  Schools  ... 

Subscriptions  and  Legacies  

Contributions  from  Rates   

Profits  on  Industrial  Departments 

Loss  ,, 

Total  Expenditure  by  Schools  .. 

Average  net  cost  per  head  for 
rent,  maintenance  and  disposal 
of  boys   

Ditto       ditto       of  girls  


Reformatory  Schools. 


2  for  boys,  1  for  girls 

3  "     » »    3  )  >    5  > 
728  boys  ...  1 38 girls 

40  .,    ...     2  ,, 

56  „    ...     1  „ 

15  » 

78  „ 


86 
6 


1 2 

22 


87-8%  ,,...827%  „ 

o-6%„  ...  3'2%  „ 

8'5%  „  -  4*97,,. 

37.  »  •••  9°/0  » 
£       s.  d 

14,171  o  o 

613  o  o 

6.574  o  o 

1,375  o  o 

182  o  o 

25,074  o  o 

24  6  1 

24  19  6 


Industrial  Schools. 


5  for  boys,  6  for  girls 


16  ,,  ,, 

42  „ 

2,984  „ 

4,289  „ 

267  „ 

374 

26  „ 

74  m 

4  11 

295  " 

334  h 

112  „ 

153  11 

2  „ 

927  7o  »i 

96:37.  a 

i'i70M 

O'l  7o  M 

5*7. 
£ 

89,580 
16,989 
35.236 
9,908 
205 
167,662 


*  3  /o  »> 
2"3  /o  »> 

s.  d. 

o  o 

o  o 

o  o 

o  o 

o  o 

o  o 


18  16 


17  14 
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From  the  "International  Record"  by  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam. 


T  your  request,  the  accompanying  paper  is  forwarded  for 
publication  in  the  Record.  A  visit  by  Mrs.  Josephine 
Shaw  Lowell  to  two  of  our  Massachusetts  State  schools,  and 
her  thorough  methods  of  inspection,  led  me  to  write  out 
the  following  suggestions.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  originated 
with  Mrs.  Lowell;  others  grew  out  of  my  own  experience.  Later, 
Prof.  Wm.  T.  Sedgwick,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
added  marginal  notes  which  are  now  embodied  in  the  article. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  paper  is  incomplete,  but  I  hope  that,  as  "  a 
word  to  the  wise "  among  your  readers,  it  may,  at  least,  challenge 
valuable  criticisms. 

Suggestions  for  the  use  of  Inspectors  of  Institutions  for  Dependent  or  Delinqtient 

Children. 

Children  who  come  into  the  care  of  the  State  or  of  other  charitable  corporations 
start  in  life  with  an  inheritance,  at  the  best,  such  as  may  be  expected  from  a  class  of 
honest  day-labourers  :  at  the  worst,  that  of  intemperate  or  vicious  parentage.  Those 
exceptional  cases  where  the  intellectual  powers  of  a  dependent  child  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  time  or  money  upon  his  so-called  "  higher  education,"  should  be 
cared  for  individually  and  only  after  some  proof  of  stability  and  energy  of  character 
has  been  discovered. 

We  are  now  about  to  consider  the  average  cases  that  come  into  our  institutions, 
and  we  must  recognize  at  the  outset  that  children  in  public  or  private  institutions  are 
necessarily  subjected  to  very  different  influences  from  those  under  which  they  would 
have  been  reared,  if  they  had  grown  up  with  their  parents,  relations  or  neighbours  ; 
that  the  only  excuse  for  bringing  a  large  number  of  such  children  together  in  one 
establishment  and  under  one  set  of  officers  is  the  apparent  economy  of  so  doing  ;  and 
that  it  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work  of  Boards  of 
Charities  to  diminish  the  number  thus  held  in  institutions  by  making  other  provision 
for  them,  in  private  families. 

1st. — There  is  danger  lest  a  child  be  oppressed,  as  well  as  too  much  restricted  in 
its  experiences,  by  unnecessary  rules,  arbitrarily  enforced.  The  conditions  of 
institution  life  are  monotonous  and  narrow  ;  the  child  is  helpless  ;  there  is  need  of 
the  most  liberal  management,  in  order  to  prevent  the  child  from  hiding  his  real 
thoughts  and  feelings  under  an  unnatural  reserve,  and  from  deceiving  or  lying  on 
occasions. 

2nd. — Too  much  monotony,  both  in  matters  of  diet  and  of  occupation,  should  be 
avoided,  as  being  injurious  to  body  and  mind.  Monotony  in  work  is  injurious  by 
inhibiting  development. 

3rch — The  certainty  and  regularity  of  meals,  of  warmth,  and  other  comforts,  such 
as  would  be  disregarded  by  children  who  inherit  an  energetic  spirit  and  an  ardent 
nature,  or  who  are  free  to  seek  and  get  varied  experiences,  are  likely  to  stunt  or  keep 
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undeveloped  children  of  sluggish  temperament,  by  removing  their  only  powerful 
inducements  to  activity.  In  their  natural  surroundings  they  would  doubtless  have 
had  to  gather  wood,  carry  water,  beg  or  buy  food,  or  at  least  help  to  prepare  the 
meals,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  and  others  from  cold  and  hunger.  And  this  is  a 
positive  education,  and  develops  powers  which  must  not  be  lightly  thrown  away  or 
exchanged  for  incapacity. 

4th. — There  is  the  danger  of  life-long  degradation  from  an  interchange  of  evil 
thoughts  and  impure  experiences  between  vicious  children,  and  of  corruption  of  those 
who  are  more  innocent ;  of  the  excitement  of  unworthy  desires  and  low  aims,  which 
may  perhaps  be  held  in  check  only  so  long  as  institution  restraint  renders  fulfilment 
impossible. 

It  is  our  unpleasant  duty  to  recognize  these  dangers  ;  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum, 
or,  if  this  proves  to  be  impossible,  to  break  up  the  institution. 

Let  us  consider  next  what  are  the  signs  and  tokens  by  which  an  unprejudiced 
observer  may  discover  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  a  charitable  or  reformatory 
institution  for  minors. 

Notice  first  the  physical  appearance  of  the  children  :  whether  their  foreheads  are 
wrinkled  as  they  sit  at  their  desks ;  whether  opthalmia  prevails,  and  if  so,  whether 
all  cases  of  this  disease  are  properly  isolated  and  treated  by  experts  in  diseases  of  the 
eye.  Among  other  signs  has  been  noticed  the  condition  of  the  hair,  unnatural  dry- 
ness having  been  considered  a  sign  that  the  child  has  not  been  well  fed.  The  degree 
of  attention  aroused  by  a  visitor,  the  sparkle  of  the  eyes,  etc.,  are  also  useful  measures 
of  the  physical  well-being.  A  practised  eye  will  soon  discover  any  want  of  proper 
nourishment  or  circulation. 

Cleanliness  and  Ventilation. 

Notice  whether  there  is  a  prevalence  of  the  well-known  institution  smell,  and  if 
there  is,  ascertain  whether  it  is  due  to  want  of  personal  cleanliness  of  the  children, 
or  of  their  body  clothing  ;  to  imperfect  sewerage,  or  to  want  of  proper  ventilation. 
At  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  the  old  and  much-worn 
hard  pine  floors  of  the  halls,  school-rooms,  sewing-rooms,  and  laundries  have  been 
both  cleansed  and  polished  by  the  application  of  beeswax  dissolved  in  turpentine,  at 
which  the  girls  have  become  quite  skilful  ;  by  renewing  this  three  or  four  times  per 
year,  and  by  a  daily  rubbing  with  dry  cloth  or  hard  brush,  the  wet  scrubbing  has 
been  dispensed  with,  thus  doing  away  with  the  "  institution  smell  "  which  is  so  apt 
to  hang  about  the  water-soaked  boards  of  an  old  building. 

Observe  whether  the  same  undergarment  is  worn  from  Saturday  to  Saturday,  day 
and  night,  without  being  changed  or  aired  ;  whether  the  clothing  is  placed  under  the 
bed  at  night  in  order  to  give  a  tidy  appearance  to  the  dormitory  ;  whether  the  officers 
object  to  having  underclothing  aired  in  the  open  hall-way  because  of  its  disagreeable 
smell  ;  whether  the  beds  are  thrown  open  daily  to  be  aired  before  being  made  up. 

In  the  living  rooms,  what  provision  is  made  for  introducing  warm  fresh  air  ; 
whether  the  same  air  is  warmed  over  and  over  again  by  steam  radiators  in  order  to 
economize  fuel.  This  method  of  heating  will  be  liable  to  defeat  its  own  end, 
inasmuch  as  a  higher  temperature  will  be  demanded  to  make  up  for  the  want  of 
proper  circulation  of  fresh  air,  and  children  accustomed  to  this  close  air  and  high 
temperature  will  become  more  and  more  sensitive  to  cold  and  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature. 
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Bathing  and  care  of  Health. 

The  writer  knows  of  no  satisfactory  plan  for  bathing  the  inmates  of  a  large  con- 
gregate institution.  Where  girls  have  each  a  separate  sleeping-room,  basins  should 
be  provided  of  a  size  large  enough  to  serve  as  sitz-baths  for  daily  use  in  addition  to 
the  weekly  or  semi-weekly  tub  bath. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  prevention  of  bed-wetting  are  greatly  needed,  as  also  with 
regard  to  the  bad  habits  which  are  supposed  to  cause  the  weakness  just  mentioned. 
Daily  and  systematic  attention  to  the  digestion  of  food  and  to  the  movement  of  the 
bowels  should  be  enforced  ;  food  should  be  provided  with  a  view  to  overcoming  any 
tendency  to  constipation ;  drinking  water  easily  obtainable  at  all  times  is  a  powerful 
aid  in  this  direction.  Medical  advice  should  be  called  for,  where  food  does  not  effect 
a  cure.    A  resident  physician  can  be  of  utmost  service. 

Food. 

In  arranging  for  a  large  number  of  individuals  who  are  to  be  fed  at  as  small  an 
expense  as  may  be,  a  margin  should  be  allowed  for  variety  not  of  mere  fancies  but  of 
demand,  for  there  are  children  who  cannot  with  impunity  take  food  which  nourishes 
others  well. 

It  is  desirable  to  change  the  schedule  so  that  there  may  not  be  a  weekly  recurrence 
of  precisely  the  same  dishes. 

Officers. 

One  feels  the  need  of  a  divining  rod,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  an 
officer.  One  should  watch  the  expression  and  manners  of  the  children  in  the  officer's 
presence  and  just  after  he  has  left  the  room. 

A  good  officer  will  keep  the  children  alert  and  active  ;  will  teach  both  boys  and 
girls  to  notice  what  goes  on  ;  to  take  up  knitting  or  even  bead -work  if  nothing  better 
is  at  hand  ;  if  at  their  lessons,  to  concentrate  their  attention  ;  if  at  play,  to  play  with 
zest ;  if  marching,  to  swing  the  arms  and  to  lift  the  foot  by  bending  the  knee, 
instead  of  shuffling  or  walking  in  lock-step.  An  officer  on  duty  should  give  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  children ;  when  not  on  duty  should  have  thorough 
relaxation  ;  change  of  scene  at  least  once  per  week  with  occasional  holidays  and 
vacations,  and  there  should  be  a  sufficient  corps  of  officers  to  make  this  possible. 

Absolute  purity  of  character  and  thorough  honesty  should  be  the  first  requirements 
in  an  officer,  for  his  or  her  example  would  influence  children  who  would  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  words  of  advice. 

Discipline. 

While  certain  rules  are  necessary  for  the  government  of  a  number  of  children  living 
together  in  an  institution,  an  inspector  should  never  cease  to  guard  against  the  danger 
above  suggested  of  magnifying  offences  against  order  and  punishing  for  whispering  at 
table  or  for  refractory  conduct  as  severely  as  for  offences  against  good  morals. 

The  excuse  is  often  given,  "Order  must  be  maintained  in  an  institution  of  this 
size  ! "  Then  let  the  institution  be  diminished  or  divided,  till  it  is  so  constituted  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  for  whose  supposed  benefit  it  is  established,  and  for 
whom  artificial  and  oppressive  restrictions  are  not  a  necessary  part  of  education. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  mother  who  proposed  to  place  her  son  in  a  boarding-school 
in  Paris  said  to  the  superintendent  in  charge  :  "  You  will  find  him  a  good  boy  and 
entirely  truthful."  "Is  he  obedient?"  asked  the  superintendent.  "Well,  you 
know  what  boys  are,"  said  the  mother  ;  "  he  is  high-spirited  and  wilful,  but  you  will 
always  find  him  truthful."    "Truthfulness  is  not  the  main  point,"  answered  the 
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superintendent ;  "  is  he  obedient?"  The  mother  decided  that  that  school  was  not 
the  place  for  her  son.  A  similar  standard  is  too  apt  to  prevail  in  institutions  of  all 
denominations. 

Brave  honesty — honest  toil,  honest  cleanliness,  honest  dirt — these  are  better  than  a 
grand  "  clear-up  "  for  trustees  or  distinguished  guests  ;  and  children  quickly  recognize 
the  distinction  between  the  preparation  of  courteous  hospitality  toward  expected 
guests  and  the  dressing  up  the  rooms  and  persons  to  make  an  exceptionally  good 
appearance. 

Punishment. 

Locking  up  for  more  than  six  hours  at  a  time  should  be  avoided,  except  in  very 
pressing  cases.  Whipping  with  a  switch  on  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  by  some 
authorities  considered  less  injurious  than  feruling  or  strapping  the  hand.  Whipping 
administered  rarely  and  reserved  for  extreme  cases  is,  I  believe,  less  injurious  than 
long  locking-up,  or  many  of  the  "unusual  punishments"  sometimes  resorted  to  in 
order  to  avoid  making  records  of  whipping  or  of  solitary  confinement.  Even  ferul- 
ing is  considered  undesirable  and  ineffectual  for  girls  over  twelve  and  for  boys  over 
fifteen. 

Deprivation  of  privileges  is  better  than  punishment ;  deprivation  of  attractive  food 
is  allowable,  but  a  long  continued  diet  of  bread  and  water  tends  to  aggravate  the  evil 
disposition  of  the  boy  by  reducing  the  physical  condition  below  par.  Bread  and  milk 
diet  may  be  continued  without  injury. 

Reward  or  other  forms  of  encouragement  are  the  best  cures  for  the  lesser  misde- 
meanors and  failings.  Absorbing  occupations  and  a  fully  sustained  interest  in  some- 
thing outside  the  child's  own  temper  and  fancy  are  the  best  preventives.  Any 
discipline  or  penalty  that  can  be  insisted  upon  by  making  the  boy  or  girl  exert 
physical  strength  to  the  utmost  in  some  active  work,  such  as  digging  ditches,  farming, 
scrubbing,  is  to  be  encouraged. 

Industries. 

For  the  girls,  nice  housework,  sewing,  knitting,  upholstering,  with  other  use  of 
hammer  and  tacks  ;  whitewashing,  painting,  waxing  floors,  laundry  work,  and  the 
lighter  kinds  of  farm  and  garden  work.  (Upon  this  point  our  readers  are  urged  to 
offer  suggestions.)  For  boys,  all  these  with  carpentering,  brick-laying,  whittling, 
wirework.  Housework  and  cooking  should  be  marked  as  carefully  as  lessons,  and 
the  teacher  of  cooking  well  paid. 

Sports  and  Recreation. 
We  should  remember  that  there  is  a  great  difference  physiologically  between  sport 
and  recreation  ( re-creation ).  There  should  be  abundant  opportunity  for  active  out- 
of-door  games  :  for  running  and  for  letting  off  spirits  in  a  natural,  healthful  manner. 
There  should  be  parallel  bars,  swings,  weights  to  pull.  There  should  be  plenty  of 
singing  and  entertainments,  prepared  as  much  as  possible  by  the  boys  or  girls,  under 
careful  supervision.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  this  in  most  places.  A  teacher 
of  games  would  be  a  good  investment.  So  would  hoops,  quoits,  and  the  like.  These 
educate  and  improve  the  physique. 

Classification. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  take  the  risk  of  placing  vicious  children,  girls  or  boys,  in  the 
same  household  with  those  equally  conversant  with  evil.  The  only  reason  for  taking 
this  risk  at  all  is  that  these  children  were  conversant  with  evil  in  the  abodes  (scarcely 
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to  be  called  homes)  from  which  they  were  taken,  without  the  restraint  and  without 
the  counteracting  influences  for  good  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  institution  may  be  able 
to  provide  for  them. 

It  is  unpardonable  to  place  together  under  one  roof  children  who  are  comparatively 
innocent  with  those  who  are  conversant  with  vicious  practices.  I  would  therefore 
avoid  the  classification  which  promotes  a  girl  from  one  house  to  another  as  a  reward 
for  good  conduct.  Each  family  should  have  its  own  life,  its  own  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  and  in  a  reformatory  its  own  school-room  and  workshop.  Its  officers,  if  they 
can  exert  a  personal  influence  for  good,  should  have  as  small  a  number  as  possible  to 
deal  with. 

Inspectors 

should  approach  the  officers  of  the  institutions  they  supervise  in  a  spirit  of  friendly 
appreciation.  They  should  devote  plenty  of  time,  sitting  with  one  another  long 
enough  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  difficulties,  small  or  great. 

A  visit  can  be  made  a  terror  even  to  worthy  officers  by  a  spirit  of  unsympathetic 
criticism  ;  or  such  a  visit  can  be  made  an  encouragement,  an  inspiration,  even  when 
adverse  criticism  has  to  be  expressed. 

No  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  an  institution  can  be  made,  unless 
the  inspectors  frequently  spend  the  night  in  the  institution,  visit  the  dormitories  while 
they  are  occupied  and  the  bathing-rooms  while  the  children  wash. 

  >  <  

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


The  Educational  Annual^  1889.    London  and  Liverpool  :  Georce  Philip  &  Son. 
is.  6d. 

School  Managers  and  Teachers,  and  all  engaged  in  Elementary  Education  will  find 
this  a  most  concise  and  useful  handbook.  We  need  only  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
heads  of  information  to  show  the  value  of  the  work.  Among  them  are  the  Education 
Code,  to  which  thirty-four  pages  are  devoted  ;  The  Education  Bills  in  Parliament  in 
1888  (the  four  Bills  relating  to  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  are  mentioned)  ; 
thirty-five  pages  are  occupied  by  the  Summary  of  the  Evidence,  Notes  and  Recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  in  England  and  Wales  ;  there  is 
a  list  of  secondary  Schools  and  Colleges,  arranged  according  to  their  counties,  and 
information  concerning  each ;  also  a  list  of  Teachers'  Training  Colleges.  The 
whole  is  carefully  arranged  and  tabulated  in  a  comprehensive  general  index. 

The  making  of  a  Hero.    By  Emma  Leslie.    London  :  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  is  here  faithfully  described,  and  will  awaken  a 
desire  in  the  reader  to  know  more  of  the  history  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived. 
The  tale  is  well  told  and  is  full  of  interest  irrespective  of  its  historical  connection. 

Burnham  Breaker.     By  Homer  Greene.     London  :   Frederick  Warne  &  Co 
3s.  6d. 

The  scene  of  the  tale  is  in  America,  and  it  takes  its  title  from  a  coal  mine  there,  in 
which  a  poor  boy  works,  the  hero  of  the  tale.  It  may  be  described  as  a  story  of  a 
lost  boy  found,  he  is  lost,  supposed  to  be  killed  in  a  railway  accident,  and  lamented 
by  his  mother  and  father,  the  proprietor  of  the  mine  in  which  the  poor  little  fellow 
afterwards  nearly  loses  his  life.  He  displays  many  amiable  and  noble  traits  of 
character.    Although  the  tale  is  somewhat  drawn  out  the  interest  is  well  sustained. 
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CAPTAIN  NEITENSTEIN,  in  his  report  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction,  New  South  Wales,  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1888, 
gives  the  following  interesting  information  concerning  the  good  work  done  on  his 
Ship. 

The  work  of  the  Institution  sh  owed  a  large  increase  upon  that  of  any  former  year 
since  its  establishment,  twenty-one  years  ago.  Admissions  numbered  204,  and 
discharges  206.  The  average  daily  number  on  board  was  218.  The  total  daily 
average,  including  apprentices,  under  control  was  638. 

Of  the  420  apprentices  at  service,  some  of  whom  have  been  nearly  six  years  away 
from  the  Ship,  392,  or  93  per  cent,  are  favourably  reported  upon,  and  28,  or  seven 
per  cent,  absconded,  and  unfavourably  reported  upon.  The  apprentices  earn  from 
6d.  to  10s.  a  week. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  numbers,  the  Ship  cost  ^"400  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  cost  per  head  showed  a  substantial  reduction  of  £2  7s.  3d. 
for  the  boys  maintained  on  board,  and  a  reduction  of  12s.  2d.  per  head  on  all  boys 
under  control.  Including  all  expenditure,  the  year's  cost  per  head  to  the  State  of 
the  whole  of  the  boys  under  legal  guardianship  was  £8  13s.  lid.,  which  is  the 
lowest  rate  yet  reached. 

The  demands  for  apprentices  had  been  more  numerous  than  hitherto.  There  were 
still  undealt  with,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  over  200  applications,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  out  of  these  a  fair  proportion  came  from  persons  who  have  already  had 
"  Vernon  "  lads  in  their  service. 

The  average  period  of  stay  on  board  the  Ship  is  under  fourteen  months,  and  43  per 
cent,  of  the  lads  received  during  the  year  were  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  53*9  per  cent,  of  those  on  board  were  over  fourteen. 

The  "  Vernon  "  has  been  established  21  years.  During  that  time  2,040  boys  have 
been  sent  on  board,  of  which  number  210  remain.  Eighteen  hundred  and  thirty 
have  consequently  passed  through  the  Ship  since  establishment,  and  of  this  number 
only  I  *5  per  cent,  were  sent  to  gaol  during  the  past  year. 

NOTES  ON  EMIGRATION. 


WRITING  in  the  Church  Worker,  a  short  time  ago,  on  the  subject  "  With 
Emigrants  to  Canada,"  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Trotter,  Hon.  Canon  of  Newcastle 
and  Vicar  of  Alnwick,  says  : — 14 1  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  up  very  unexpectedly 
a  number  of  girls  who  had  gone  out  from  the  Whitley  Homes,  (Certified  Girls 
Industrial  School)  near  Newcastle,  whose  names  I  had  obtained  before  leaving 
England.    It  was  very  satisfactory  to  hear  how  all  were  well  spoken  of,  and  the 

Government  Emigration  Agent  at   said  to  me  that  they  were  '  the  best  girls  j 

which  came  out,  and  that  if  any  number  of  such  girls  came  from  England,  he  could 
easily  find  situations  for  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  girls  themselves  were 
delighted  to  see  some  one  from  their  neighbourhood,  and  I  hope  my  visit  cheered 
them  up  and  encouraged  them." 
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HE  Home  Secretary  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  magis- 
trates throughout  the  country  impressing  upon 
them  the  undesirability  of  allowing  children  who 
have  been  committed  for  trial  at  assizes  or  quarter 


sessions  to  remain  in  prison  during  the  time  which  elapses 
before  their  trial.  In  Mr.  Matthews'  opinion  children  under 
fourteen  ought  to  be  allowed  out  on  bail  in  every  case  where 
this  is  in  any  way  possible  without  risk  of  defeating  the  ends 
of  justice.  In  cases  where  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  the 
accused  failing  to  appear  to  his  recognisance,  the  bail  taken 
may  be  of  small  or  even  nominal  amount.  The  Secretary  of 
State  believes  that  if  magistrates  will  deal  with  cases  in  the 
manner  thus  indicated,  the  instances  will  be  rare  in  which 
children  committed  for  trial  will  be  sent  to  prison,  and  he 
trusts  that  this  object  will  be  kept  carefully  in  view. 


A  Discharged  Prisoners  Aid  Society  has  been  formed  at 
Inverness  for  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland. 


We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  total  destruction,  by  fire, 
of  the  Clyde  Industrial  School  Training  Ship  "  Cumberland," 
on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  February. 


The  Williamson  Industrial  School  of  Philadelphia  will, 
when  complete,  be  by  far  the  largest  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  stated  that  the  founder  intends  ulti- 
mately to  settle  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  estimated  at  no  less 
than  12,000,000  dollars,  upon  it.  The  scheme  of  the  school  is 
not  a  wide  one.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  boys  in 
the  old-fashioned  trades,  and  will  be  open  to  boys  with  or 
without  parents,  and  with  no  distinction  on  account  of  race. 
The  institution  is  an  attempt  to  revive  the  old-fashioned 
methods  of  long  apprenticeship  and   thorough  training  in 
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mechanical  trades.  The  old-time  craftsman  in  America  has 
become  rare,  though  in  New  York,  industrial  schools  have  been 
encouraged,  and  in  other  cities  efforts  have  been  made  to 
supply  at  similar  schools  the  training  which  an  apprentice 
formerly  obtained  from  the  personal  supervision  of  a  master. — 
Echo. 


On  Thursday,  the  21st  of  February,  a  new  Preventive 
Home  for  girls  was  opened  in  the  Holloway  Road,  in 
connection  with  the  London  Female  Preventive  and 
Reformatory  Institution. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union 
is  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  May,  1889,  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  London. 


Mr.  Culling  has  been  appointed  master  of  the  Shaftesbury 
School,  Bisley,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Jones  resigned. 


Printing  has  been  added  to  the  industrial  departments  of 
the  London  Boys'  Home,  Regent's  Park-road. 


The  Shaftesbury  Home  Club  and  Institute,  Ashley  House 
Stamford-street,  London,  S.E.,  and  the  St.  George's  Home 
for  Working  Lads,  St.  George's-square,  Regent's  Park-road, 
have  been  affiliated  to  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Kennedy,  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  Mansion  House,  Dublin,  on  the  15th  of  February,  a 
Discharged  Roman  Catholic  Male  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  was 
constituted  for  Dublin  and  its  suburbs. 
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IN  VICTORIA,  N.S.W. 

UNDER  date  of  the  30th  of  June,  1888,  there  was  issued  in  August  last  by  Mr. 
George  Guillaume,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  for  neglected  children 
and  Reformatory  Schools  at  Melbourne,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Department 
for  the  year  1887.  The  report  is  of  special  interest  at  the  present  moment,  when  our 
Reformatories'  and  Industrial  Schools'  Bills  are  under  discussion  :  for  we  have  here 
presented  to  us  in  a  concise  form  a  summary  of  recent  legislation  on  this  subject  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  N.S.W. 

Five  hundred  and  forty-two  children  (viz.  439  for  Industrial  Schools,  and  103  for 
Reformatory  Schools)  were  received  by  the  Department  during  the  year  ;  437  of  these 
were  wholly  or  partially  orphans  by  death  or  desertion.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1888, 
the  numbers  under  control  were  as  follows  : — 


Industrial. 

Boys.  Girls. 

In  Government  Schools         ...       18  14 

In  assisted  Schools       ...       ...       —  109 

Boarded  out  and  adopted       ...    1064  863 

At  service                                   317  278 

Placed  with  relatives  on  probation  202  122 


Reformatory. 

Boys.  Girls. 
79  33 
—  27 


[04 
19 


Total 


,601  1,386 


23 
5 

88 


It  will  be  observed  that  more  than  half  the  children  are  boarded  out  and  adopted, 
and  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  children  is  much  commended  by  Mr.  Guillaume, 
and  as  evidence  that  in  Victoria  this  method  of  reforming  children  is  very  successful, 
we  are  furnished  with  the  following  returns,  showing  how  these  boarded  out  children 
— as  well  as  the  children  from  Government  and  assisted  Schools— conduct  themselves 
for  the  three  or  four  years  after  being  sent  to  service.  There  were  595  Industrial 
School  children  and  127  Reformatory  School  children  sent  to  service  in  the  years  1884, 
1885,  1886,  1887,  and  reported  upon  during  1887.  It  should  be  noted  that  rather  a 
large  proportion,  viz.  205  of  the  Industrial  School  children,  and  sixty-six  of  the 
Reformatory  School  children  were  sent  to  service  in  1887. 


Industrial  School  Children. 

From  Government   Schools  and 

assisted  Schools  

From  Foster  Homes   


Reformatory  School  Children. 

From    Government   and  assisted 
Schools   


Good. 

c 

Indiffe- 
rent. 

T3 

s 
m 

Insu- 
fficient 

Infor- 
mation. 

Total  un- 
der super- 
vision, 
31/12/87. 

2IO 

340 

14 
13 

10 

8 

234 
361 

550 

27 

18 

595 

59 

40 

4 

13 

II 

127 

A  new  Reformatory  School  for  Protestant  girls  has  been  opened  at  Brookside,  Cape 
Clear,  of  which  Mrs.  Wm.  Rowe  is  the  founder,  honorary  matron,  and  secretary. 
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Mr.  Guillaume  strongly  urges  upon  the  chief  secretary  the  importance  of  changing 
the  form  of  the  committal  order  at  present  in  use  in  committing  young  persons  to  Re- 
formatory Schools.  The  new  acts  recently  passed  provide  for  children  being  sent 
without  a  conviction  being  recorded  against  them,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  provision- 
will  be  put  into  force. 

Legislation. 

Upon  this  subject  we  give  Mr.  Guillaume's  remarks  and  summary  of  "the 
Neglected  Children's  Act,  1887,"  and  "  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act,  1887,"  to  both  of 
which  assent  was  given  on  the  17th  of  December,  1887. 

The  two  Acts  embody  many  and  valuable  reforms  and  several  novel  provisions  of 
an  important  and  beneficial  character,  placing  the  Legislation  of  the  Colony  on  the 
question  of  the  whole  treatment  of  Neglected  and  Offending  Children,  I  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying,  distinctly  in  advance  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
countries.    Some  of  their  leading  provisions  are  as  follow  : — 

{a.)    For  the  establishment  of  Probationary  Schools  intermediate  between  the 
Reformatory  and  the  Foster-home,  the  detention  in  which  ordinarily  is 
not  to  exceed  six  months  when  the  child's  destination,  either  in  the  one 
direction  or  the  other,  will  be  decided,  or  a  further  and  final 
probationary  term  entered  upon. 
Provision  is  taken  for  continuing  the  subsidies  to  all  existing  private  schools-  In- 
dustrial and  Reformatory — and  for  the  establishment  of  new  Reformatories  (private  or 
Government) ;  also  for  the  establishment  of  a  Reformatory  Training-ship,  should  the 
Governor  in  Council  so  think  fit ;  but  no  power  is  given  for  the  creation  of  any  further 
Industrial  School  of  either  class ;  the  Foster-home  being  recognised  as  the  proper  home 
in  future  for  all  non-offending  wards  of  the  State. 

{b.)    For  removing  certain  restrictions  and  conditions  on  the  managers  of  Private 

Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools. 
(c.)  For  the  presentation  to  Parliament  and  publication  of  an  annual  Depart- 
mental Report  by  the  Secretary. 
{d.)  For  making  "mandatory,"  instead  of  "  permissive,"  the  provision  hitherto 
in  force  for  the  withdrawal  and  committal  to  the  care  of  the  Department 
of  children  of  both  sexes,  who,  whether  with  a  parent  or  not,  are  found 
residing  in  brothels. 

(dd.)  Power  to  withdraw  such  children  is  also  given  to  private  persons  specially 
authorized  by  the  Governor  in  Council  in  that  behalf. 

(e. )  For  extending  by  two  years,  viz.,  until  17,  the  age  to  which  children  may  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  Department  for  Neglected  Children,  and 
by  one  or  two  years  (also  up  to  17)  that  up  to  which  young  offenders  may 
be  committed  to  a  Reformatory.  (Previously  the  Court  has  been  under 
the  necessity  either  to  send  all  offenders  between  the  ages  of  16  and  17 
to  gaol,  or  to  dismiss  the  charges  against  them.) 

{f.)    For  making  all  neglected  and  Reformatory  Children  wards  of  the  State,  i.e. 

under  control  in  their  situations,  until  they  attain  the  age  of  18  ;  with 
power  in  the  Executive  to  extend  the  term  of  supervision  in  special  cases 
to  the  age  of  20.  The  provisions  do  not  embrace  the  existing  inmates 
of  Reformatories  on  the  passing  of  the  Act,  whose  terms  may,  however, 
still  be  extended  to  18  when  judged  necessary  by  a  special  order  of  the 
Governor  in  Council. 
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(g.)    For  constituting  the  Secretary  guardian  of  the  estates  of  both  Neglected 

and  Offending  children,  with  power  to  conduct  all  actions,  and  for  the 

establishment  of  a  "  State  Wards'  Fund." 
(h.)    For  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  in  Council  of  a  Visiting  Committee 

for  each  Industrial  and  Reformatory  School,  the  majority  of  its  members 

to  be  local  residents. 
(*'.)    For  raising  the  maximum  rate  chargeable  to  parents  for  the  maintenance  of 

their  children  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings. 
(/.)    For  facilitating  and  augmenting  the  collections  from  the  parents  : — 

1.  By  the  provision  of  a  simple  summary  power  of  recovery. 

2.  By  empowering  the  Bench  to  make  a  retrospective  Maintenance 

Order  at  any  time  even  after  the  child  has  ceased  to  be  a  Ward 
of  the  Department. 

3.  By  providing  that  the  decision  of  the  Bench  as  to  the  maintenance 

contribution  (if  any)  to  be  paid  by  parents  be  recorded,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  at  the  time  of  the  child's  committal. 

4.  By  providing  that  the  term  "  parent  "  or  "step-parent "  shall  include 

father  or  mother,  or  both,  as  may  be  expedient. 
(k.)    For  the  payment  of  a  percentage  to  duly  authorized  persons  assisting  Clerks 

of  Courts  in  the  recovery  of  maintenance  monies  from  the  parents. 
(/.)    For  the  committal  of  Neglected  Children  in  certain  cases  to  the  care  of 

Private  persons  and  Institutions  desirous  of  undertaking  this  gratuitously, 

and  constituting  them  the  child's  guardian  until  the  age  of  18,  or  during 

minority. 

{m.)  For  permitting  the  surrender  of  children  by  their  parents  or  guardians  to 
the  care,  during  minority,  of  private  persons  or  institutions  approved  by 
the  Governor  in  Council. 

(n.)  For  imposing  penalties  on  the  "  casual  employment " — as  street -hawkers, 
&c. —of  children  within  the  school  age,  unless  registered  under  the  Act 
as  having  satisfactorily  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act ; 
and  directing  the  committal  of  certain  children  so  employed  as 
"Neglected." 

(0.)  For  authorizing  the  application  of  children's  earnings  in  making  good  any  loss 
occasioned  to  the  Government  or  other  person  by  their  misbehaviour  ; 
also  the  withholding  of  the  payment  of  such  earnings  until  proof  of  good 
conduct  for  a  term  of  twelve  months. 

(p.)  For  abolishing  the  imprisonment,  however  brief,  which  usually  preceded 
the  committal  to  a  Reformatory. 

(q.)  For  restricting  the  committal  to  Reformatories,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to 
children  of  or  above  the  age  of  12  years. 

(/•.)  For  empowering  magistrates  to  commit  Juvenile  Offenders  to  the  care  of 
the  Department  for  Neglected  Children,  when  judged  expedient,  instead 
of  to  a  Reformatory  School. 

(s.)  For  the  transfer  of  Offenders  under  the  age  of  18  from  Gaol  to  a  Reforma- 
tory, under  authority  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  for  their  return  to 
Gaol  if  found  irreclaimable. 
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[t.)  For  constituting  the  Superintendent  or  Matron  of  any  Reformatory  School 
guardian  over  the  children  therein,  or  licensed  out  therefrom,  until  the 
age  of  18,  or,  in  special  cases,  20,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

(w.)  For  empowering  magistrates  to  suspend  the  operation  of  an  order  for 
sending  children  to  the  Reformatory  School,  and  to  release  them  on  bail 
to  any  person  approved  by  the  Court,  such  person  to  exercise  the  right 
of  guardianship  over  the  child,  with  power  to  surrender  same  to  the 
Superintendent  or  Matron  of  a  Reformatory  School. 

(v.)  For  empowering  Court  to  suspend  the  sentence  passed  on  certain  first 
offenders  below  the  age  of  21,  and  to  place  them  "on  probation," 
without  previous  detention,  for  a  given  term,  on  entering  into  a 
recognizance  with  or  without  sureties. 

(iv.)  For  empowering  the  release  from  gaol,  on  probation  and  under 
recognizances,  of  certain  offenders  under  25  years  of  age  not  previously 
the  subjects  of  such  clemency,  by  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  with  a 
liability  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  recognizances  and  return  to  gaol  of  the 
offender  in  the  event  of  subsequent  misbehaviour. 

[x.)  For  empowering  the  Courts,  at  their  discretion,  in  dealing  with  offenders 
of  and  over  16  years  of  age,  to  award  solitary  confinement,  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  days  on  the  whole,  for  certain  offences  punishable  by 
imprisonment  on  summary  conviction. 

(y.)  For  empowering  Justices  to  award  the  infliction  of  a  private  whipping  with 
cane  or  birch  rod  by  a  constable,  in  the  presence  of  a  senior  officer  of 
police,  to  offending  boys  under  16  years  of  age. 

Probable  Beneficial  Effect  of  New  Legislation. 

The  value  of  some  of  the  foregoing  provisions  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

1.  The  power  to  permit  approved  private  persons  to  take  over  the  legal  guardian- 
ship of  both  Neglected  and  Offending  children  from  the  Court  ( I  and  u)  or  from 
Parents  ( m),  and  also  to  trace  out  and  remove  any  that  may  be  living  in  bad  houses* 
is  one  that  should  prove  of  vast  service  and  encouragement  to  the  Scotch  Church 
Boarding-out  Society  for  Rescue  work  and  other  like  agencies,  in  their  philanthropic 
labours  ;  and  these  provisions,  if  taken  advantage  of,  will  probably  be  found  to  have 
the  effect,  by  extending  private  benevolence,  to  gradually  lessen  the  number  of  orphans 
and  waifs  and  strays  coming  into  the  care  of  the  Department. 

2.  The  beneficial  provisions  for  the  Transfer  from  gaol  (s)  of  young  offenders  under 
the  age  of  16  to  a. Reformatory  nas  been  very  frequently  taken  advantage  of  since  the 
Act  came  into  operation,  and  satisfactory  results  are  confidently  expected.  Possibly, 
one  indirect  but  most  beneficial  one  will  be  to  cause  Magistrates  to  hesitate  before 
sending  such  offenders  to  gaol. 

3.  The  powers  of  Discharge  on  Probation  of  young  offenders  under  21  (v)  and  of 
Release  on  Probation  of  Prisoners  under  25  (w)  will  no  doubt  prove  very  valuable 
provisions,  and  will  probably  lead  to  the  extension  of  the  same  benefits  to  older  pri- 
soners, as  in  Massachusetts  and  more  recently  with  as  complete  success  in  Queensland 
and  New  Zealand. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[the  editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspondents.] 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Journal. 
FARM    TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR    YOUNG  EMIGRANTS. 
Sir, 

Farm  Schools,  for  affording  a  brief  course  of  Agricultural  training  to  Town  lads 
about  to  emigrate,  are  a  much  felt  present-day  need.  Many  of  the  inmates  of  our 
Homes  for  Working  Lads,  and  of  our  Town  Industrial  Schools  have  in  them  the  right 
"stuff"  for  making  successful  Colonists,  they  hail  the  chance  of  emigration;  can  even 
get  their  passage-money  and  outfit  provided  for  them,  but  need  a  short  preliminary 
training  on  the  land.  Many  of  those  sent  out  to  the  Colonies  by  school  managers, 
become  a  drug  in  the  Colonial  labour  market  from  ignorance  of  and  unfitness  for  farm 
work  ;  such  return  to  the  old  country  on  the  first  opportunity}  and  spread  ill  reports 
of  Colonial  life.  A  few  months  on  the  land  would  prove  to  some  that  they  are  not 
fitted  for  the  life,  or  do  not  like  it,  and  the  expense  of  emigrating  them  would  be 
saved. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  kind  of  Training  Home  which  is  in  the 
writer's  mind  : — 

Conditions  of  Admission — The  boys  to  be  between  15  and  17  ;  of  good  character 
and  sound  health,  who  have  passed  the  4th  standard,  have  had  a  fair  general  training  in 
an  Industrial  School,  or  have  proved  themselves  capable  of  good  work  in  other  >  pheres 
and  likely  to  become  successful  emigrants.  To  have  strong  clothes  enough  to  wear 
through  their  time  of  training,  and  to  have  some  responsible  person  who  would 
guarantee  passage-money  and  outfit  as  soon  as  the  training  should  be  completed. 

Course  of  Training — To  extend  over  one  year,  beginning  in  early  spring  so  as  to 
be  completed  at  the  proper  emigration  season  of  the  following  year.  A  legal 
apprenticeship  to  be  entered  into  with  the  farm  manager  for  the  year.  No  ordinary 
schooling,  but  instruction  in  the  theory  of  agriculture  and  on  emigration  matters. 
Such  as  have  already  an  elementary  knowledge  of  a  trade,  to  be  encouraged  to  practice 
the  same  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Home  as  far  as  opportunities  permit. 
The  farm  work  to  be  varied,  but  with  special  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  such  crops 
and  rearing  of  such  stock  as  might  be  disposed  of  for  consumption  at  Town 
institutions. 

General  Character  of  the  Home — In  size  not  larger  than  for  30  or  40  inmates,  and 
with  about  one  acre  of  land  for  each  inmate.  Boys  of  the  age  specified  would  not  be 
easy  to  manage  in  large  numbers.  There  should  be  much  of  the  "  Home,"  little  of 
the  "  Institution."  Premises  of  very  simple  character,  large  living  room  with 
dormitory  over,  lavatory,  shed,  farm  buildings,  and  officers'  rooms. 

Management — A  strong  local  committee  essential ;  a  London  centre  for  selecting 
candidates  for  admission  and  finding  the  sinews  of  war.  A  superintendent  and 
matron,  with  farm  man  and  his  wife,  would  comprise  the  whole  staff. 

Cost  of  Building  and  Maintenance — Premises  of  a  simple  character  could  perhaps 
be  built  and  furnished  for  ,£1,200  or  ,£1,400.  Stock  and  implements  in  addition.  A 
gift  of  land  for  the  purpose,  or  a  long  lease  rent  free  might  perhaps  be  secured  from 
some  generous  land-owner.  In  this  case,  with  nothing  to  pay  for  rent,  the  annual 
cost  per  head  would  probably  be  ,£15  or  ,£16,  from  which  deducting  value  of  produce 
consumed  on  the  premises  or  sent  to  other  "homes,  it  would  probably  leave  £10  or 
,£12  per  head  to  be  raised  per  annum.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  the  expenses  of 
an  ordinary  Industrial  Home  could  be  saved,  and  all  the  boys  would  be  of  an  age  to 
render  remunerative  labour.  So  well  recognised  is  the  need  of  such  homes  as  that 
sketched  above,  that  a  vigorous  appeal  for  funds  would  not  be  likely  to  fail.  Ten 
pounds  spent  in  fitting  a  struggling  London  errand-boy  to  take  his  place  as  a  well-paid 
Canadian  farm  hand,  is  obviously  money  so  well  spent,  that  the  Society  which  spent 
its  income  thus  would  not  be  likely  to  be  unsupported. 

JAMES  STREET,  M.A., 

The  Boys'  Home,  Regent's  Park  Road. 
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PAPER  VI. 


HE  Home  Secretary  having  appointed  the  27th  of  February, 
at  one  o'clock,  to  receive  the  deputation  from  the  Reforma- 
tory and  Refuge  Union  in  reference  to  these  Bills,  we  are 
obliged  to  postpone  till  our  next  number  the  report  of  the 
interview ;  but  we  are  enabled  to  append  a  brief  account  of  two  other 
deputations,  who  have  emphasized  points  in  the  Bills  with  which,  doubt- 
less, all  having  the  best  interest  of  the  children  in  these  institutions  at 
heart  will  thoroughly  sympathize. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  at  the  Home  Office,  Mr.  Matthews  received  a  deputation 
from  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  King  Edward's 
Industrial  Schools,  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes,  Dr.  Stevenson's  Homes,  the  Industrial 
Schools'  Committee  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  kindred  societies  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  Industrial  Schools  Bill.  Lord  Monteagle  introduced  the  deputa- 
tion, which  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Hawkins, 
Captain  Verney,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bevan,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mrs.  Bunting, 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Hutton,  C.  Mitchell,  C.  C.  M.  Baker,  A.  J.  S.  Maddison,  and 
others.  The  Home  Secretary  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  and 
Mr.  Godfrey  Lushington.  The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert  said  that  the  deputation 
wished  to  impress  upon  the  Home  Secretary  the  great  importance  of  allowing  no 
relaxation  to  be  made  in  the  clauses  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords  last  year,  and  which  they  understood  would  be 
re-introduced  this  year.  They  laid  especial  stress  upon  the  clause  raising  the  age  of 
control  from  16  to  18.  They  might  have  gone  further  and  asked  for  the  age  to  be 
raised  to  21,  but  they  wished  to  be  exceedingly  moderate.  They  could  witness  to 
the  very  dangerous  result  of  yielding  to  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  parental  control 
over  these  children.  It  was  supposed  that  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  parents 
was  a  very  great  injustice.  They,  especially  such  of  them  as  were  managers  of  indus- 
trial schools,  were  solemnly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  assertion  of  such  parental 
rights  was  the  most  monstrous  injustice  to  the  children,  and  when  in  their  reports 
they  had  to  record  the  return  of  a  child  to  its  parents,  they  considered  that  almost  an 
evidence  of  failure.  It  was  particularly  with  their  efforts  to  make  girls  respectable 
members  of  society  that  the  parents  interfered  with  such  evil  effect.  A  conversation 
then  ensued,  in  which  various  suggestions  were  made  in  reference  to  the  details  of  the 
forthcoming  Bill.  Mr.  Matthews,  in  reply,  said  he  anticipated  very  considerable 
objections  to  and  difficulties  in  extending  the  period  of  control  to  the  age  of  18.  He 
even  doubted  the  possibility  of  passing  a  clause  which  left  it  optional  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  not  to  discharge  a  child  at  16,  but  to  keep  him  absolutely  till  18.  Therefore, 
the  nt most  he  had  ventured  to  put  in  the  Bill  was  a  conditional  discharge  between  16 
and  18,  which  might  be  revoked  if  there  was  any  misconduct  or  improper  circum- 
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stances.  He  would  consider  their  suggestions  with  the  greatest  care  ;  on  such  an 
intricate  subject  he  could  not  then  pledge  himself  to  those  suggestions,  but  he  would 
bear  them  in  mind  and  do  his  utmost  to  give  effect  to  them.  The  deputation  then 
withdrew. 

On  the  1 2th  of  February,  Mr.  Matthews  received  a  deputation  from  the  National 
Vigilance  Association,  who  presented  a  memorial  praying  the  Home  Secretary  to 
introduce  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  guardianship  of  destitute,  neglected,  and  ill-treated 
children.  The  deputation  consisted  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Bunting,  Mr.  Charles  Mitchell, 
the  Rev.  S.  Singer,  the  Rev.  J.  Horsley,  Miss  Annie  Macpherson,  Miss  Char- 
lotte Mason,  Mr.  Wyndham  A.  Bevves,  and  others.  The  memorialists  prayed 
that  a  Bill  might  be  introduced  providing — {a)  that  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  infants 
now  exercised  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice  might  be  extended  to  the  County  Courts, 
and  in  defined  cases  to  the  magistrates  ;  (£)  that  boards  of  guardians  and,  if  necessary, 
the  managers  of  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  should  be  empowered  to  under- 
take the  guardianship  of  children  if  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Courts.  Mr.  Matthews, 
in  reply,  said  they  would  not  expect  him  then  to  express  any  opinion  on  so  difficult  a 
matter  ;  but  he  promised  that  the  memorial  should  receive  his  most  earnest  attention. 
The  deputation  then  withdrew. 

A  memorandum  to  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  drafting  of  the  ninth  clause,  section 
D  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill,  has  been  presented  by  the  National  Vigilance 
Association,  their  object  being  to  substitute  the  singular  for  the  plural  number  where 
it  occurs  in  that  clause. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW   YEAR'S  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Mi 


WORD  of  apology  is  due  to  our  correspondents,  who 
forwarded  to  us  accounts  of  the  entertainments  given  at 
Christmastide  and  early  in  the  year  at  their  Homes  and 
Institutions.  Some  of  these  accounts  were  crowded  out  of 
our  previous  number,  and  we  have  since  received  a  few  more.  It  is  well 
they  should  not  altogether  pass  by  unnoticed,  having  regard  to  the  strange 
impressions  which  some  folk  have  of  the  schools  being  no  better  than 
prisons.    No  one  reading  the  following  can  honestly  hold  to  this  view. 

Home  for  Working  Boys,  22,  Dorchester  Place, 
Blandford  Square,  N.W. 

AFTER  thirteen  years'  service  as  superintendent  and  matron  respectively  of  this 
Home  for  Working  Boys,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne  have  retired,  through  failing 
health.  So  on  Thursday  evening,  the  20th  December,  a  supper  was  given  and  a 
farewell  meeting  held,  at  which  several  gentlemen,  including  Lord  Kinnaird,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Baring  Young,  M.P.,  Mr.  Claude  C.  Birch,  Mr.  John  Shrimpton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trotter,  Mr.  H.  Bristow  Wallen,  &c,  and  over  forty  old  boys  were 
present.  The  supper  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  everyone  ;  from  the  Scotch  peer 
who  assisted  to  carve,  to  clear  away,  and  to  carry  the  requisites  up  and  down  stairs  ; 
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to  the  pawnbroker's  boy,  who  described,  to  his  neighbour's  great  amusement,  some 
of  the  scenes  and  characters  he  had  met  with,  professionally,  during  his  few  weeks 
of  London  life.  One  pleasing  feature  was  the  deference  and  marked  respect  shown 
by  the  lads  to  the  two  Misses  Payne,  who  have  assisted  their  parents  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Home.  The  supper  over,  Mr.  Trotter  said  that  letters,  expressing 
sympathy  and  regret  at  unavoidable  absence,  had  been  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Hanbury,  the  Hon.  T.  H.  W.  Pelham,  and  several  old  boys.  It  had 
been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne's  earnest  and  continual  desire  to  minister,  not  only  to 
their  bodily  comfort  and  worldly  advancement,  but  also  and  more  deeply,  their 
spiritual  happiness.  They  had  performed  their  often  trying  duty  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  service  most  faithfully.  Therefore  he  had  much  pleasure  in  presenting 
Mr.  Payne,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  with  a  cheque  for  ^65,  as  a  remembrancer 
and  token  of  regard.  (Prolonged  cheering).  On  his  own  behalf  he  presented  Mrs. 
Payne  with  a  photograph  album,  in  which  was  a  likeness  of  Mrs.  Trotter  ;  and 
the  Misses  Payne  with  a  photograph  album  and  handbag,  and  with  a  workbox 
respectively.  Mr.  C.  E.  Baring  Young,  M.P.,  said  that  though  no  occupation  was 
so  interesting  as  looking  after  a  lot  of  boys,  yet  it  was  a  trial  and  a  worry  sometimes. 
They  would  all  sympathise  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne,  now  that  their  health  had 
broken  in  consequence  of  the  strain.  They  had  endeavoured,  not  simply  to  please 
the  Committee,  or  just  to  get  through  their  work,  but  had  continually  studied  the 
boys'  best  interests.  Now  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  from  their  Home  they 
would  be  comforted  by  the  recollection  of  that  meeting,  where  so  many  old  boys  were 
present,  awakening  many  pleasant  memories,  and  practically  testifying  to  their  regard 
for  the  Home  and  its  management.  They  would  have  the  just  pleasure  of  reflecting 
that  they  had  done  their  work  conscientiously,  as  before  God.  Mr.  Penny,  an  old 
boy,  now  presented  a  handsome  "  duplex "  lamp  to  Mr.  Payne — the  gift  of  the 
Hanbury  House  Boys  past  and  present — amidst  vociferous  cheering.  Mr.  Payne, 
who  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers,  said  he  could  with  difficulty  express  his  feelings  ; 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  had  always  been  his  best  friends,  and  he  knew  not 
how  to  thank  them  sufficiently.  "  When  you  want  a  warm  hand  and  a  warm  heart, 
you  will  find  them  in  the  Committee  of  the  Homes."    Other  speeches  followed. 


HE  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  boys  took  place  on  Thursday,  the 


1  10th  of  January.  Tea  was  provided  in  the  dining-room  (which  was  decorated 
as  usual  with  a  profusion  of  evergreens  and  a  pleasing  variety  of  mottoes).  Among 
those  presentwere:  Alderman  W.  B.Williamson  (Worcester),  Mrs.  Williamson  (who 
kindly  distributed  the  prizes),  Alderman  and  Mrs.  Townshend (Worcester),  Dr.  R. 
Wood,  and  Messrs.  F.  W.  IIobrough  and  G.  Bown.  After  tea  the  large  company 
adjourned  to  the  new  schoolroom,  where  Alderman  W.  B.  Williamson  presided.  The 
prizes  as  they  lay  uponthe  table  proved  the  centre  of  attraction.  There  were  two  watches, 
books,  packets  of  writing  materials,  knives,  cScc,  as  rewards  of  good  conduct,  and 
best  workmanship  in  tne  different  handicrafts  which  are  taught  here.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  distribution  of  prizes,  the  chairman  gave  a  practical  and  instructive 
address.  He  strongly  urged  upon  them  to  be  determined  to  persevere — to  be 
thoroughly  and  sincerely  in  earnest — and  in  that  earnestness  to  seek  God's  help  and 
guidance,  to  watch  over  their  own  thoughts,  to  remember  that  their  future  depended 
largely  upon  the  efforts  which  they  were  putting  forth  at  the  present.    The  address 
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was  listened  to  with  great  attention.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  rendered,  to 
the  greatest  satisfaction  of  all,  by  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Worcester.  At 
intervals  the  boys  sang  several  pieces  under  the  care  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith  (music 
master)  in  their  usual  hearty  manner. 

South  London  Shoeblack  Society. 

THE  red-bloused  boys  of  this  old  and  well-known  brigade  were  in  high  feather  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  December  27,  it  being  the  occasion  of  their  annual 
supper  and  entertainment.  At  six  o'clock  they  sat  down  to  supper,  consisting  of 
the  time-honoured  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,  with  plenty  of  bread  and  vegetables, 
and  lemonade,  which  latter  was  pronounced  by  the  boys  "  fizzing  !"  The  entertain- 
ment commenced  at  seven  p.m.,  the  Rev.  Burman  Cassin,  M.A.,  being  in  the 
chair.  He  offered  up  a  short  prayer,  and  briefly  addressed  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Shelley  brought  his  own  lantern  and  showed  the  views,  while  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Geake  explained  them  to  the  audience.  The  stories  being,  "  A  Peep  Behind  the 
Scenes  "  and  "  The  Idle  and  Industrious  Apprentices  ",  there  were  also  some  songs 
and  recitations.  The  boys  evidently  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves,  and  they 
appeared  especially  grateful  to  the  committee  for  their  kindness  in  providing  such  an 
excellent  variety  of  amusement  for  them,  for  they  cheered  and  applauded  the  per- 
formers. The  evening  was  concluded  with  an  excellent  practical  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Drew,  the  treasurer. 

Ipswich  Industrial  Home  Reformatory. 

THE  girls  had  their  Christmas  treat  on  Friday,  January  4th.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  day  each  girl  received  a  very  nice  present  consisting  either  of  a  work-box, 
photograph  album,  or  something  equally  acceptable,  and  the  girls  who  had  carried 
good-conduct  medals  were  allowed  the  choice  of  a  present.  After  dinner,  apples, 
oranges,  and  nuts  were  distributed,  and  the  girls  amused  themselves  chiefly  with 
fancy  work,  knitting  being  the  great  attraction,  the  wools  for  which  were  provided  by 
the  kindness  of  a  lady  interested  in  the  Institution.  The  girls  later  in  the  afternoon 
(numbering  forty-six,  including  three  old  girls  now  in  service,  but  who  had  come  to 
the  Home  for  a  holiday)  sat  down  to  a  plentiful  tea,  and  afterwards  the  real  enjoy- 
ment of  the  evening  began.  At  7.30  a  magic  lantern  was  kindly  shown  by  Mr. 
Frank  Mason,  a  gentleman  interested  in  the  Institution,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fraser, 
who  explained  very  clearly  the  subject,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The  girls  sang  some 
carols  between  times  very  prettily,  and  after  the  magic  lantern  was  over  Mr.  Mason 
told  an  amusing  anecdote  of  how  he  had  met  Father  Christmas  laden  with  a  box  of 
presents  for  the  girls  of  the  Home,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  distribute  different 
gifts  to  each  of  them.  This  was  followed  by  snap-dragon,  and  afterwards  the  girls 
all  sat  down  to  a  very  tastefully  arranged  supper,  the  dishes  being  almost  covered  with 
crackers.  A  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present  at  the  entertainment, 
including  Canon  and  Mrs.  Bulstrode,  Mr.  and  Miss  Chapman  and  others,  and  the 
rooms  were  very  prettily  decorated  with  flags  and  evergreens,  and  the  treat  generally 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  girls— who  retired  to  bed  at  11.15. 

North-West  London  Shoeblack  Society. 

ON  Christmas  Day,  by  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  Mr.  George  Hanbury,  the 
boys  of  the  Brigade  had  their  annual  Christmas  dinner.    The  schoolroom  was 
very  tastefully  decorated  and  illuminated  by  coloured  lamps.    The  boys  quite  enjoyed 
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their  repast  of  hot  roast  beef,  potatoes,  and  vegetables,  followed  by  a  bountiful  supply 
of  plum  pudding.  A  Christmas  letter  and  card  was  given  to  each  lad.  Messrs.  C. 
C.  Birch  and  John  Hope  Morley  gave  very  interesting  and  suitable  addresses,  and 
at  the  close  Mrs.  J.  H.  Morley  presented  all  present  with  a  Jubilee  sixpence. 


Girls'  Protective  Home,  Brixton. 

DISTRIBUTION  of  prizes,  a  good  tea,  a  Christmas  tree,  a  conjuring  entertain- 
ment, and  an  address,  the  last  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Horne,  were  the 
attractions  provided  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  girls  and  the  old  girls  at  the  Girls' 
Protective  Home  on  the  17th  of  January.  The  Rev.  Canon  Hussey  presided  and 
seemed  as  much  delighted  as  the  girls.  As  the  managers  consider  it  desirable  that  the 
old  girls  should  get  back  to  their  places  before  late,  the  proceedings  were  so  arranged 
as  to  terminate  at  9  o'clock. 

 . — 

Field  Lane  Girls'  Industrial  School,  Hampstead. 

WINTER  treat  and  distribution  of  prizes  took  place  here  on  Saturday,  January 
the  19th,  Mr.  B.  Worsley  Chandler  presiding,  and  Mrs.  Chandler 
distributing  the  prizes.  The  Chairman  addressing  the  friends  present  spoke  in 
high  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  the  Matron  and  all  the  officers.  One  of  the  old 
scholars  was  reported  to  have  been  eight  years  in  her  present  situation.  The  children 
had  tea  at  6  o'clock  and  afterwards  sang  some  songs,  which  were  much  enjoyed  by 
the  visitors.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  musical 
drill  which  thirty-six  of  the  girls  went  through  with  great  precision  and  much  to  the 
credit  of  their  teacher,  Miss  King.  Addressing  the  girls  the  Chairman  urged  them 
to  look  upon  domestic  service  as  an  honourable,  important,  and  useful  calling,  and 
advised  them  to  be  upright,  honest,  truthful  and  industrious.  He  also  cordially 
welcomed  those  former  inmates  who  were  present,  and  encouraged  them  to  continue 
an  honourable  course  of  life. 

Field  Lane  Boys'  Home,  Hampstead, 

ON  Saturday  evening  the  26th  of  January  the  annual  winter  treat,  entertainment, 
and  prize  distribution  took  place  at  this  institution.  The  proceedings  com- 
menced with  a  special  tea  for  the  boys,  after  which  an  excellent  entertainment  was 
given,  consisting  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  recitations.  A  large  number 
of  visitors  were  present  at  this  entertainment,  Mr.  James  Nimmo,  a  member  of  the 
central  committee,  occupying  the  chair,  and  later  in  the  evening  Mrs.  NlMMO  dis- 
tributed the  annual  prizes.  The  entertainment  was  given  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  G.  T.  Peall,  the  superintendent,  two  of  whose  daughters,  Miss  Florence  and 
Miss  Lily  Peall,  took  part  with  the  boys  therein,  which,  as  the  Chairman  remarked, 
gave  a  thoroughly  family  character  to  the  proceedings.  The  various  items  on  the 
programme  were  admirably  rendered,  showing  marked  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
youthful  executants,  and  reflecting  high  credit  on  their  teachers.  The  boys'  band  also  per- 
formed selections  of  music  under  the  conductorship  of  the  instructor,  Mr.  J.  E.  Adams. 
Following  the  entertainment  came  an  interval,  during  which  oranges  and  confectionery 
were  supplied  to  the  boys,  and  the  visitors  were  invited  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
Home.  On  the  company  reassembling  the  Chairman  delivered  an  address. 
Mrs.  Nimmo  then  distributed  the  prizes  for  good  conduct,  diligence,  &c,  which 
comprised  money  rewards  and  handsomely  bound  volumes  of  the  Boys'  Own  Paper. 
The  proceedings,  which  had  been  of  a  very  gratifying  character  throughout,  closed 
with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  and  the  doxology. 
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PAPER  VII.— THE  DEPUTATION. 


N  the  26th  of  February,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Lord 
Norton  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Earl  Brownlow 
stated  that,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  Bills  of  last  session,  a  number  of 
suggestions  had  been  made  which  the  Government 
thought  it  desirable  to  include  within  the  scope  of  the  Bills.  They  had, 
therefore,  been  sent  to  the  Government  draughtsmen  for  that  purpose. 
He  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Bills  would  be  placed  on  the  table 
within  a  fortnight.  It  was  singularly  opportune  that  on  the  next  day, 
the  27  th  of  February,  a  Deputation  from  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union  was  received  by  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Matthews,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  in  the  Conference  Room  at 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Another  deputation  from  the  National  Association  of  Certified 
Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  was  also  received  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Home  Secretary  was  accompanied  by  Earl  Brownlow  and 
Mr.  C.  B.  Stuart  Wortley,  M.P.,  Under  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department.    The  Deputations  included  : — 


Mr.  Allison,  M. P.    ..  Cumberland  Industrial  School. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Anderson    Manchester  Industrial  Schools. 

Rev.  H.  D.  Barrett   Church  of  England  Society  for  Providing 

Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays. 

Mr.  Biddulph,  M.P   Hereford  Industrial  School. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Blair   West  Ham  Truant  School. 

Mr.  James  Brand.  .       ..    Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Calvert    Middlesboro'  Industiial  School. 

Rev.  Monsignor  Carr  .. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Radcliffe  Cooke,  M.P  

Sister  Agnes  Cotton     ..       ..       ..       ..  Cotton  Industrial  School. 

Sir  John  Dorington,  Bart.,  M.P  

Rev.  R.  G.  Fish   Castle  Howard  Reformatory. 

Mr.  Gorst   National  Association  of  Certified  Reformatories 

and  Industrial  Schools. 

Mr.  E.  Hedley   Stockport  Industrial  School. 

Miss  R.  Davenport  Hill     ..       ..       ..  School  Board  for  London. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley    Church  of   England  Society  for  Providing 

Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays. 

Mr.  B.  Horth    Stafford  Industrial  School. 

Mr.  F.  Horth    Hereford  Industrial  School. 
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Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  J.P   Essex  Industrial  Schoo). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P  

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P   Cumberland  Industrial  School. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Levason    Hereford  Industrial  School. 

Miss  Lloyd   Princess  Mary  Industrial  School,  Addlestone. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  S.  Maddison   Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 

Mr.  J.  Marshall   Middlesex  Industrial  School,  Feltham. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Munby   York  Industrial  School. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Murray    Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board.  ■ 

Capt.  R.  B.  Nicholetts,  R.M.         ..       ..  Industrial  School  Ship  "Formidable." 

Miss  Penrose    Princess  Mary  Industrial  School,  Addlestone. 

Mr.  P.  Phipps    . .  Northamptonshire  Reformatory. 

Mr.  P.  Platt    Field  Lane  Industrial  School. 

Rev.  Canon  Postance  . .    Holy  Trinity  Industrial  School,  Liverpool. 

Col.  Prendergast    School  Board  for  London. 

Mr.  James  Rankin,  M.P.        ..       ..       ..  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 

Rev.  Father  Robinson   Stockport  Industrial  School. 

Mr.  Donald  Ross         . .       . .       . .       . .  Barnes'  Home,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Sewell..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  Buxton  Reformatory. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P   Liverpool. 

Rev.  James  Street       ..       ..       ..       ..  Boys' Home,  Regent's  Park. 

Mr.  Felix  Thomas        ..       ..       ..       ..  Chester  Industrial  School. 

Mr.  Trevarthen  . .       ..       ..       ..       ..  Philanthropic  Society's  Farm  School,  Red  Hill. 

Rev.  T.  Turner   Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 

Capt.  E.  H.  Verney    National  Association  of  Certified  Reformatories. 

Sir  Wm.  Vincent,  Bart.  ..       ..       ..  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 

Rev.  M.  G.  Vine   Philanthropic  Society's  Farm  School,  Red  Hill. 

Mr.  Jonas  Watson    H.M.S.  Havannah  Industrial  School. 

Mr.  Mark  Whitwill   Chairman  of  Bristol  School  Board. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Whiddington   London  School  Board. 

Mr.  Isaac  Wilson,  M.P  

Mr.  Basil  Woodd-Smith    Middlesex  Industrial  School. 

Mr.  Rankin,  M.P. — Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  introduce  to  you  a 
deputation  from  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  with  regard  to  the 
Bills  which  were  introduced  last  session  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
which  we  believe  it  is  your  intention  to  re-introduce  this  session.  As 
there  are  present  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  I  do  not  purpose 
to  enter  into  any  details  of  the  matter,  but  to  call  upon  those  gentlemen 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  matter. 

There  are  two  points  which  we  are  anxious  to  maintain — the 
difference  which  already  exists  between  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools — (hear,  hear) — so  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  understanding 
in  the  public  mind  that  one  should  be  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  and 
the  other  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals.  The  other  point 
which  I  believe  to  be  carried  out  in  the  Bill  is  that  parents  of  children 
should  be  made  liable  to  contribute.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  general 
opinion  that  there  should  not  be  a  premium  upon  crime,  and  that 
parents  who  neglect  their  children  should  not  be  rewarded  by  having 
their  children  housed  and  fed  out  of  the  public  money,  and,  therefore 
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we  think  that  there  should  be  some  possibility  of  levying  an  order  upon 
the  parent.  One  other  point  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  the 
payment  by  the  Treasury  for  emigration.  It  has  always  been  an  idea 
of  mine  that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  managers  of  Industrial 
Schools  and  Reformatories  if  they  had  the  power  of  sending  their  boys 
to  colonial  life,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  clauses  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Bill  which  would  render  that  possible.  I  suppose  that  full 
power  will  be  given  to  managers  to  make  the  applications  for  the 
payments  for  this  purpose  during  the  time  the  child  is  under  detention. 
I  will,  therefore,  only  thank  you  for  having  received  us  this  morning, 
and  will  call  upon  the  various  speakers. 

The  following  Memorial  was  presented. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  MATTHEWS,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  &c,  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

Sir, — Your  memorialists  are  persons  either  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Certified  Reformatories  and  Certified  Industrial  Schools,  or 
interested  in  the  work  of  these  Institutions.  They  have  carefully 
considered  the  new  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Bills  as 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Brownlow,  on  the 
2nd  of  August,  1888.  For  this  purpose  nine  Conferences  have  recently 
been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 
Upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  have  attended  these 
meetings,  which  have  been  held  at  the  following  places : — Bristol, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  York,  Newcastle,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

Your  memorialists  desire  to  recognise  that  there  are  several  valuable 
provisions  in  the  Bills  which  are  likely  to  render  more  effectual  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  for  the  prevention  of  crime;  they  refer  more 
particularly  to  clause  42  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill,  and  also  to 
the  principle  embodied  in  clauses  |5  of  the  Reformatory  Schools'  Bill, 
and  |8  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill,  and  also  in  clauses  |7  of  the 
Reformatory  Schools'  Bill  and  22  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill,  and 
for  the  introduction  of  these  provisions  your  memorialists  desire  to 
express  their  hearty  gratitude. 

Your  memorialists  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  if  the  good  work 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  these  Institutions,  and  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Government  Inspector  in  nearly  all  of  his  Annual 
Reports,  is  to  be  continued,  the  Bills  above  mentioned  will  require  to 
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be  amended  in  the  following  respects,  and  they  humbly  beg  that  they 
may  be  so  amended. 

1.  — As  regards  the  age  of  committal  to  Reforniatory  Schools  and  the  terms 
of  dete?ition  therein. 

That  in  clause  9  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Bill  the  word  fourteen  be 
altered  to  twelve  in  section  1  (a). 

That  the  following  words  be  added  to  the  end  of  clause  9  : — "  provided 
that  the  term  shall  in  no  case  expire  until  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  16." 

That  there  be  added  to  clause  9  or  a  new  clause  be  added  similar  to  clause 
42  in  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill.  (Rendering  the  age  of  a  juvenile  offender 
after  committal  indisputable.) 

2.  — As  regards  the  classes  of  childre?i  to  be  sent  to  Industrial  Schools. 
Your  memorialists  earnestly  beg  : — 

That  clauses  lO  &  39  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill  be  omitted. 

That  in  clause  9  I  (a)  the  word  "  habitually  "  be  omitted. 

That  clause  9  I  (d)  be  altered  as  follows  : — "  That  is  lodging,  living  or 
residing  with  common  or  reputed  prostitutes  or  in  a  house  resided  in  or  fre- 
quented by  prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution."  (The  wording  of  the 
old  Act  being  better  than  that  in  the  Bill,  it  would,  however,  be  very  desirable 
to  alter  the  plural  to  the  singular  number  in  this  clause). 

That  to  clause  9  there  be  added  "  (e)  either  being  an  orphan  or  having  a 
surviving  parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment." 

3.  — As  regards  clause  14  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill. 

At  present  your  memorialists  experience  great  difficulty  in  rescuing 
young  children,  especially  from  brothels,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  effect 
of  this  clause  would  be  to  make  the  rescue  of  such  children  almost 
impossible  ;  they  beg,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  omitted. 

4.  — As  regards  contributions  by  Boards  of  Guardia?is. 

Your  memorialists  agree  with  the  representation  that  has  been  made  to 
you  on  this  subject  in  the  memorial  of  the  School  Board  for  the  district 
of  the  City  of  Manchester  under  date  of  the  29th  of  October,  1888, 
and  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  alter 
the  present  contributing  authorities  to  Industrial  Schools  j  they  would 
therefore  suggest : — 

That  in  clause  12,  section  1.,  the  words  "Local  Authority  or  School  Board, 
where  such  exists,"  be  substituted  for  "  Guardians  of  the  Union,"  and  that 
clause  12,  sections  II  and  III.,  and  clause  40  also  be  omitted. 

Also  : — 

That  clause  27,  sections  1  to  5,  be  altered  to  the  following  effect  : — "  The 
School  Board  or  School  Attendance  Committee,  where  such  exists,  or  the 
Local  Authority  of  the  district  from  which  a  child  detained  in  a  Certified 
Industrial  School  has  been  sent,  shall  from  time  to  time  during  the  period  of 
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his  detention  pay  to  the  managers  of  the  said  school  such  a  sum  per  week  as 
shall,  with  the  payment  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  make  up  a  total  weekly  payment  of  not  less  than  seven  shillings 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  custody  and  maintenance  of  such  child." 

5.  —  As  regards  Medical  Exami7tation. 

Your  memorialists  beg  that  clause  Q,  section  2,  of  the  Reformatory 
Schools'  Bill  and  clause  |3  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill  be  omitted  as 
affording  no  satisfactory  protection  to  the  Managers  of  Schools  and 
likely  to  hinder  the  working  of  the  Acts. 

6.  — As  regards  Inspection  of  the  Education  Departme?it. 

All  the  Conferences  except  that  held  at  Glasgow  recommended  : — 

That  in  clauses  3  IV.  of  the  Reformatory  Schools'  Bill,  and  3  ill.  of  the 
Industrial  Schools'  Bill,  the  words  "and  shall  also"  to  "department"  be 
omitted. 

Your  memorialists  propose  to  confine  their  remarks  on  the  present 
occasion  to  the  above  topics,  but  there  are  in  the  Bills  several  other 
important  points  upon  some  of  which,  although  there  is  not  complete 
unanimity  of  opinion,  there  are  decided  opinions  referred  to  in  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  recent  Conferences  and  attached  to  this 
Memorial,  and  they  are  here  submitted  for  your  careful  consideration, 
such  as  the  resolutions  on  clauses  |7,  19,  23,  24,  of  the  Industrial 
Schools'  Bill,  etc. 

Presented  on  behalf  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union, 

W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Chairman. 
ARTHUR  J.  S.  MADDISON,  Secretary. 

London  :  32,  Charing  Cross,  S.  W., 
27th  February,  i8Sg. 

Mr.  Mark  Whitwill,  Chairman  of  the  Bristol  School  Board  :  Sir, 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  the  honour  to  appear  before  you 
are  all  people  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  Acts.  Some  of  them  are  managers, 
and  others  are  magistrates,  and,  in  the  practical  working  of  these 
Acts  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  have  found  but  very  few  alterations 
needed.  We  have  recognised  the  desirability  of  having  power  to  deal 
with  youthful  offenders  after  their  discharge  from  the  Schools,  and  of 
having  power  to  apprentice  and  otherwise  dispose  of  them  without  it 
being  necessary  to  consult  their  parents.  We  also  think  it  desirable 
that  the  age  should  be  settled  when  the  child  is  committed.    There  is 
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one  question  with  regard  to  Reformatories  on  which  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  ;  that  is  with  regard  to  anterior  imprisonment. 
I  rejoice  to  find  that  in  the  Government  Bill  it  is  to  be  no  longer 
obligatory  to  send  a  young  person  to  prison  before  sending  to  a 
Reformatory.  Some  of  us  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  do 
away  with  the  power  to  send  a  child  to  prison  first,  but  I  would 
certainly  like  it  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate.  With  respect  to 
the  dual  inspection  which  is  proposed  to  be  introduced,  viz.  :  that  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Education  Department,  as  well  as  the  Inspectors  of 
the  Home  Office,  should  visit  the  Schools,  there  is  an  almost  unanimous 
feeling  against  that.  On  clause  9,  where  you  propose  to  make  the  age 
of  fourteen  the  limit  under  which  a  child  should  not  be  sent  to  a 
Reformatory  unless  previously  convicted,  the  Union  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  substitute  12  instead  of  14.  I  am 
strongly  in  favour  of  such  young  children  being,  as  a  rule,  sent  to 
Industrial  Schools,  but  there  are  cases  that  would  be  unsuitable.  It  is 
suggested  that  in  clause  9  of  the  Reformatory  Bill  there  should  be 
added  to  the  words  "  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  five  years  " 
— "  provided  that  the  term  shall  in  no  case  expire  until  he  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen." 

The  Home  Secretary  :  He  cannot  as  the  Bill  stands. 

Mr.  Whitwill  :  No,  but,  if  the  Bill  were  altered,  we  think  it  unde- 
sirable that  a  child  of  fifteen  should  be  turned  out  loose  on  society. 
With  reference  to  clause  26  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Bill,  to  spread 
repayments  of  money  over  thirty  years,  we  think  that  should  be 
altered  to  fifty.  With  regard  to  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill,  I  may  say 
that  the  Managers  of  Industrial  Schools  have  found  it  desirable  that 
there  should  be  alterations,  and  I  think  it  is  in  these  points.  That  there 
should  be  power  over  the  children  until  they  are  eighteen.  All  who 
have  had  to  do  practically  with  the  working  of  Industrial  Schools  know 
how  desirable  it  is  for  Managers  to  have  something  more  than  mere 
moral  control,  some  legal  control  over  the  children  for  a  couple  of  years 
after  discharge,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls,  whose  wicked  mothers 
care  nothing  about  them,  and  who  make  a  point  of  disturbing  them  in 
their  situations,  and  we  do  feel — it  is  ever  being  felt — that  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  that  we  should  have  power 
to  control  their  movements  over  two  years  beyond  the  year  of  their 
discharge. 

The  Home  Secretary  :  The  Bill  intends  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  Whitwill  :  There  should  be  power  also  to  the  local  authority 
to  provide  a  place  where  such  children  could  be  received,  because  it 
would  not  do  to  bring  girls  of  seventeen  or  seventeen  and  a  half  back  to 
the  old  school.  There  ought  to  be  power  to  establish  some  such 
places.  With  regard  to  emigration,  that  you  have  provided  for  in  the 
Bill,  and  that  has  the  very  strong  support  of  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union.  On  clause  9  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill  I  wish  to 
draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two  points  about  which  the  Union  feel 
strongly.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  word  "  habitually  "  should  be 
struck  out.  If  left  in,  it  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  child 
committed.  The  word  "habitual"  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  idea 
altogether.  Then,  sir,  I  find  that  there  is  no  provision  under  the  new 
Bill  for  dealing  with  the  children  of  criminals.  Now,  under  the  existing 
Act,  any  children  whose  parents  are  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  im- 
prisonment may  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  but  there  is  no  such 
provision  in  this  Bill.  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Industrial  School  Acts  would  desire  to  have  that  clause 
in  the  Bill.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  clause  10  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Bill  would  destroy  all  Truant  Schools,  because  it  makes  it  impossible 
for  a  School  Board  to  send  a  child  to  an  Industrial  School  save  in  some 
exceptional  cases.  We  desire  also  to  keep  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
out  of  this  question,  and  we  do  trust  that  you  will  strike  it  out  of  those 
clauses  referred  to  in  the  memorial,  and  not  let  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Industrial  School  system.  With  regard  to 
the  schedule  at  the  end  of  the  Bill  I  hope  that  you  will  not  make  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  the  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  but  leave  it  to  the  School  Boards  as  at  present.  Mayors  and 
Corporations  are  elected  for  entirely  different  purposes.  The  School 
Boards  have  to  do. with  education,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
misfortune  if  the  existing  powers,  as  regards  these  schools,  were  taken 
out  of  their  hands. 

Mr.  Murray  (Glasgow) :  Mr.  Whitwill's  introduction  will  include 
me.  One  little  point  he  touched  upon  was,  I  think,  a  vital  one,  and 
though  it  does  not  come  in  any  of  the  six  heads  of  the  memorial,  I  think 
it  is  a  prior  one  to  any  of  them,  namely,  that  the  committal  to  Reform- 
atories shall  be  direct  from  the  Court.  I  know  that  there  is  a  minority 
who  still  think  that  there  ought  to  be  imprisonment  prior,  but  in 
Scotland  we  are  almost  unanimous  that  there  shall  be  no  imprisonment, 
or  at  any  rate  that  a  magistrate  may  have  power  to  send  the  child  direct. 
Those  of  the  opposite  opinion  would  find  it  impossible  to  produce  facts 
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proving  that  the  anterior  imprisonment  has  been  beneficial.  I  hold  that 
it  is  bad  for  the  child  and  bad  for  the  Industrial  Schools. 

Mr.  Murray  then  read  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  a  prison, 
shewing  that  the  prison  as  a  deterrent  had  lost  its  effect.  The  most 
hopeless  cases  were  those  who  as  boys  had  been  in  prison  and  had 
afterwards  been  to  a  Reformatory.  Having  been  in  a  prison  before, 
they  knew  that  it  was  not  such  a  bad  place  to  be  sent  to.  Another 
letter  said  that  there  was  always  a  mixture  in  Industrial  Schools  of 
criminal  and  innocent  children.  He  had  recently  visited  a  Reformatory 
institution  where  he  found  eighty  Glasgow  boys,  and  was  told  that 
twelve  had  been  in  Industrial  Schools.  The  presumption  was  that  some 
of  those  boys  should  have  been  sent  to  a  Reformatory  at  first.  It  was 
bad  to  send  them  to  an  Industrial  School  first,  because  they  had  time 
to  corrupt  the  innocent  children  there.  Lastly,  he  had  interviewed  a 
magistrate  in  consequence  of  a  case  of  a  girl  charged  with  stealing  a 
gold  ring.  The  girl  was  dismissed.  He  asked  the  magistrate  if  it 
would  not  have  been  better  for  her  to  have  been  sent  to  one  of  the 
Reformatories,  and  the  magistrate  replied  that,  rather  than  send  her 
through  the  prison,  he  dismissed  her.  That  was  the  case  of  hundreds. 
He  found  that  out  of  551  children  under  sixteen  charged  with  theft,  in 
the  Glasgow  Courts  last  year  only  17  were  sent  to  Reformatories. 
What  became  of  the  others  ?  A  great  many  developed  into  adult 
criminals.  He  would  refer  to  the  criminal  statistics  for  Scotland  in 
the  blue  book. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley  said  he  was  asked  to  speak  about  two 
classes  of  children,  and  to  express  the  very  strong  desire  that  clauses  10 
and  39  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill  should  be  omitted,  because  it  had 
been  found  in  London  and  elsewhere  that  the  local  authorities  were 
acting  extremely  well  in  that  direction.  He  personally  had  found  that 
the  very  last  persons  who  could  rescue  children  from  houses  of  ill-fame 
were  the  Mayor  and  Corporation.  At  Woolwich,  in  the  case  of  a  child 
in  a  house  of  ill-fame,  he  had  gone  with  a  deputation  to  the  School 
Board,  and  they  at  once  despatched  one  of  their  officers.  In  one 
street  which  was  formerly  composed  entirely  of  brothels,  there  was  not 
one  now.  With  regard  to  clause  9,  he  suggested  that  the  word 
"  habitually "  be  omitted.  It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  how 
many  divisions  a  member  of  Parliament  should  be  present  at,  to  entitle 
him  to  be  called  "  habitual,"  and  the  introduction  of  the  word  into  the 
clause  would  give  an  opportunity  of  straining  the  Act.  In  clause  9  also 
they  wanted  the  omission  of  the  little  letters,  because  frequently  a  child 
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was  corrupted  rather  by  its  mother  than  where  there  was  a  plurality  in 
the  house.  The  letter  had  given  occasion  to  a  magistrate's  refusing  to 
convict  on  account  of  its  presence,  which,  however,  another  magistrate 
had  said  was  "  bad  law."  There  was  a  case  this  summer  in  a  seaside 
town  in  which  a  woman  was  convicted  of  keeping  an  abominable  house, 
and  the  child  could  not  be  rescued  because  the  town  clerk  pointed 
triumphantly  to  the  s.  Then  also  the  words,  "  for  the  purposes  of  pros- 
titution "  should  be  omitted. 

The  Home  Secretary  :  But  the  purpose  is — there  might  be  a 
prostitute  who  lived  in  house  A,  carried  on  her  business  where  no  child 
is,  and  her  child  might  not  be  contaminated,  but  if  she  carries  on  her 
business  in  the  same  house  the  child  could  be  dealt  with  under  the 
clause. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley  :  But  you  must  catch  them  in  flagrante  delicto. 

The  Home  Secretary  :  Take  a  child  living  in  a  respectable  lodging 
house  :  there  is  a  prostitute  living  there  :  do  you  want  to  take  that 
child  ? 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley  had  not  contemplated  that  case.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  no  brothel  in  Croydon,  and  you  could  not  rescue  a 
child.  The  prostitutes  went  out  for  their  evil  trade,  and  the  houses  in 
which  they  lived  were  not  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  Home  Secretary  :  Why  would  not  they  fall  within  sub-section 
C  ? — frequentation  of  prostitutes  is  a  ground  of  itself.* 

Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley  :  This  is  a  new  addition  in  a  new  Bill,  and  we 
should  like  to  know  the  reason  of  it. 

The  Home  Secretary  :  You  must  describe  the  house. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley  :  Hitherto  the  person  had  been  described,  and 
not  the  house.  They  were  contented  with  the  present  law  if  the  plural 
word  was  got  rid  of. 

The  Home  Secretary  :  These  words  "for  the  purpose  of,"  governing 
prostitutes,  are  in  the  existing  law. 

A  Member  of  the  Deputation  :  But  it  only  governs  another  part 
of  the  clause. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley:  What  we  practically  want  is  simply  that  the 
clause  of  the  old  1880  Act  shall  stand.  We  would  write  stet  against  it. 
We  do  not  see  any  reason  for  the  alteration. 


*  "  Frequenting  the  company  of"  is  interpreted  by  most  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrates  as 
not  equivalent  to  "  living  or  residing  with,"  but  rather  as  frequently  visiting  or  seeking  the 
company  of. 
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The  Home  Secretary  :  I  do  not  see  any  alteration  in  the  new  Bill. 
I  will  consider  that,  of  course. 

Rev.  J.W.  Horsley  hoped  that  the  clause  relating  to  people  who  were 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  would  remain,  and  not  be  cut  off.  In  the 
present  Bill  it  was  not  to  be  found.  With  regard  to  clause  14,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  omitted,  for  he  knew  the  difficulty  of  getting  magistrates  to 
work  the  Act  at  all  in  certain  places,  and  each  additional  difficulty 
would  act  prejudicially,  and  it  was  very  much  to  be  deprecated  that 
they  should  have  anything  to  report  about. 

The  Home  Secretary  :  It  is  only  for  children  under  ten — a  very 
early  age. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley  :  We  have  many  Children  under  seven ;  one 
Industrial  School  has  been  filled  with  children  under  ten. 

Mr.  Levason  (Hereford)  said  he  had  been  asked  by  the  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  clause  12.  He  thought 
that  the  Home  Secretary  would  observe  the  strong  feeling  manifested 
generally  by  the  meeting  in  reference  to  the  desire  that  the  present 
School  Boards  should  be  continued  in  their  old  position.  He  might 
remind  the  Home  Secretary  that  they  had  had  experience  for  twelve 
years,  and  he  could  say  in  reference  to  his  own  schools  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  

The  Home  Secretary  :  Do  you  propose  to  strike  out  the  clause 
requiring  the  Guardians  to  contribute,  because  the  concession  must  be 
made,  that,  if  the  Guardians  contribute,  they  must  have  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard. 

Mr.  Levason  :  Yes ;  and  substitute  School  Boards  or  County 
Councils.  As  to  the  dual  inspection  very  much  had  been  spoken 
as  to  the  difficulty  it  would  occasion.  In  some  Schools  there 
were  boys  from  over  thirty  Unions  :  every  Union  sending  a  boy 
would  have  the  power  of  sending  two  or  three  of  the  Guardians  to  an 
official  inspection  j  now  what  an  infliction  it  would  be  to  have  thirty  or 
forty  inspections  in  the  course  of  a  year.  There  was  another  matter  he 
felt  strongly  about — clause  24,  in  which  he  was  very  thankful  to  see  that 
the  Home  Secretary  had  partly  met  their  wishes. 

The  Home  Secretary  :  That  will  be  largely  remodelled. 

Mr.  Levason  :  The  magistrates  had  power  given  them  there  in  lieu 
of  sending  them  to  a  Reformatory  for  imprisonment.  Those  who  were 
practically  aware  of  the  working  of  Industrial  Schools  knew  that  in 
many  cases  it  became  necessary  that  a  child  should  be  sent  from  an 
Industrial  School  to  a  Reformatory  j  if  the  child  had  two  years  of  the 
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term  of  detention  to  be  completed,  and.  the  magistrate  chose  to  send 
that  child  to  imprisonment  only,  what  became  of  the  child  ?  They  had 
a  case  in  their  own  School.  They  applied  for  a  boy  to  be  sent  to  a 
Reformatory  School.  Of  course,  as  the  law  stood  in  the  existing  Act, 
he  would  have  been  sent  to  a  prison  prior,  but  the  magistrate  merely 
gave  him  three  weeks,  and  an  Industrial  School  could  not  receive  that 
boy  into  their  care  again,  and  so  he  was  thrown  on  the  world  ;  but  the 
superintendent  met  him,  and  befriended  him  on  his  discharge 
from  prison,  and  he  was  now  going  on  very  satisfactorily.  But  if 
it  was  considered  fit  and  necessary  for  that  boy  to  remain  in  an 
Industrial  School  much  more  was  it  desirable,  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned,  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Reformatory  School ;  and, 
therefore,  he  asked  that  the  Home  Secretary  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  necessity  of  adding — that  any  boy,  being  brought  before 
the  magistrates,  and  they  having  found  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  he 
should  remain  in  an  Industrial  School,  he  should  complete  his  term  in 
a  Reformatory. 

The  Home  Secretary  :  I  am  not  sure  I  appreciate  what  you  say ; 
there  is  the  power  to  send  a  boy  to  a  Reformatory  ;  what  more  is 
necessary  ? 

Mr.  Levason  :  By  the  new  Bill  the  magistrate  may  send  him  to 
prison,  but  no  more.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  term  of  detention 
should  be  completed. 

The  Home  Secretary  :  In  all  cases — whether  he  is  sent  to  a  prison, 
or  not. 

Mr.  Levason  :  The  other  point  was  that  he  had  always  felt,  and 
many  people  who  were  represented  on  this  deputation  in  the  country 
felt,  that  imprisonment  was  not  good.  He  would  ask  would  it  not  be 
possible  as  an  experiment,  that  in  such  cases  a  child  should  simply  go 
from  an  Industrial  School  to  a  Reformatory  without  imprisonment  ? 

In  reference  to  clause  27  about  the  payment  of  7s.  a  week,  whoever 
contributed  the  amount,  it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
at  least  that  amount  of  money  to  carry  on  a  School  efficiently ;  and  he 
might  say  that,  in  country  districts  like  Herefordshire,  where  there  were 
many  Voluntary  Schools,  if  it  were  not  largely  supplemented  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  on. 

The  Home  Secretary  :  Can  you  not  make  up  a  shilling  ? 

Mr.  Levason  :  We  want  every  shilling  we  can  get. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Anderson,  of  Manchester,  said  :  I  am  instructed  by  the 
management  of  the  Manchester  Industrial  Schools  to  thank  you  for  the 
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opportunity  given  us  of  appearing  here.    Our  Schools  were  begun  in 
1847 — I  think  ten  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act ;  consequently  we  are  dealing  with  a  subject  with  which  we  are 
conversant.     We  have  given  the  Bills  every  consideration.    A  year  ago 
a  memorial  was  presented  to  you  praying  for  the  extension  of  our 
control  over  children  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age.    We  are 
very  glad  to  see  that  it  is  given  in  the  new  Bill  to  eighteen  years  of  age 
—we  had  wished  it  nineteen.    Within  the  last  week  or  two  we  had  two 
girls  lost  who  came  under  this.     They  were  both  turned  sixteen  ;  if  we 
had  had  power  over   them  for  another   two   or  three   years  we 
should  have  had  hopes  of  their  recovery.     The  22nd  clause  affords 
us  very  great  satisfaction,  giving  us   power   to  emigrate  children. 
We  consider  the  most  important  question  of  the  whole  Bill  to  be 
that  involved  in  the  clauses  relating  to  the  transfer  of  the  power  of 
contributing  towards  the  maintenance  of  children  from  the  School 
Boards  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.    On  this  subject  I  represent 
not   only   our   own   Schools  in   Manchester — I  am  also  asked  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  and  also 
for  the  National  Society.     They  have  had  conferences  over  various 
parts   of   the   country   where  representatives    were    gathered  who 
were  actually  engaged  in  the  work,  and  I  say  that,  almost  without 
exception,  this  clause  was  unanimously  condemned.    We  feel  that,  if  it 
is  carried  out,  it  will  cripple  our  work,  and  also  that  in  the  case  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Industrial  Schools  of  England  and  Wales,  it  will  shut  them 
up  altogether.    We  can  speak,  and  speak  well  of  the  connection  we 
have  had  for  nineteen  years  with  the  School  Boards  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  of  London,  and  others  throughout  the  country.    Our  work  is 
part  of  their  work  ;  their  object  is  to  educate  all  kinds  of  children — not 
the  good  ones  alone.     The  lower  you  get  in  society  the  more 
necessary  it  is  to  have  men  such  as  our  School  Boards  are  composed  of 
to  guide  the  ship.     They  have  the  machinery  for  gathering  in  the 
children,  and  bringing  them  before  the  magistrates.    It  is  the  duty 
of  the  officers  of  the  School  Board  to  know  and  be  intimate  with  every 
family  in  their  district — not  only  to  know  the  family,  but  to  know  the 
children  and  their  various  capacities.    The  Guardians  have  not  the 
practical  knowledge  requisite,  and  I  question  very  much  if  they  have 
always  the  sympathy  for  the  cause  which  we  have.     We  desire  the 
eventual  good  of  the  children  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Munhy  (York)  said  that  as  to  clause  13,  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  call  attention  to  it,  and  to  point  out  that  it  was  not  recom- 
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mended  by  the  Royal  Commission ;  in  the  second  place  he  would  say 
that  it  was  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  receive  into  their 
Schools  children  who  were  not  passed  by  their  own  doctors.  Therefore, 
he  ventured  to  hope  that  the  Home  Secretary  would  believe  that  there 
were  many  details  introduced  into  the  Bill  which  would  be  burden- 
some to  the  magistrate,  and  hinder,  rather  than  help,  him  in  bringing 
children  to  the  Schools.  Further,  he  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  where  any  cases  of  non-payment  on  the  part  of  the  parent  were 
proved,  the  court  should  have  power  to  inflict  hard-labour.  (See 
clause  28,  Industrial  Schools  Bill).  With  regard  to  clause  11  he  would 
only  ask  whether  or  not  the  alternatives  therein  authorised  might  not  be 
applied  to  every  case  ;  and  in  conclusion  would  ask  that  the  draftsman 
should  be  directed  to  keep  before  him  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  1857, 
which  stated  that  the  end  of  all  the  work  was  the  responsibility  of 
parents  to  provide  for  their  children  being  enforced. 

The  Deputation  from  the  National  Association  of  Certified 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  was  introduced  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  who  said  :  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you  a 
memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  I  regret  the  absence  of  several 
gentlemen  who  are  unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  the  short  notice 
that  could  be  given.  This  Association  represents  the  Certified  and  not 
the  Voluntary  Industrial  Schools  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  other 
persons  cognizant  with  the  facts  of  the  case  who  will  give  their  reasons 
for  this  Bill,  which  we  sincerely  hope  will  be  carried  through  during  this 
session  of  Parliament. 

The  memorial,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  then  handed 
to  the  Home  Secretary. 

ABSTRACT  OF  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CERTIFIED  REFORMATORIES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — Your  Memorialists  view  with  much  satisfaction  most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Bills  introduced  by  Earl  Brownlow  into  the  House 
of  Lords  last  Session,  notably  those  giving  prolonged  powers  of  control  to  Managers, 
with  enlarged  powers  of  disposal  on  leaving  the  Schools,  as  well  as  the  provision  for 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  age  on  committal,  they  anticipate  the  gravest  results 
from  the  operation  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  these  Bills  upon  the  good  work  of 
rescue  and  reformation  which  has  been  carried  on  so  successfully  through  the  agency 
of  these  Schools  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  to  whose  efficiency  and  usefulness 
the  recent  Royal  Commission  bore  such  ungrudging  testimony. 

Your  Memorialists  would  therefore  emphasize  and  support  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner  the  amendments  set  forth  in  the  Memorial  which  has  been  presented  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  and  especially  those  directed  against 
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the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  administration  of 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act  : — and  establishing  a  dual  system  of  inspection  of  the 
Schools.  As  regards  the  former  of  these  two  points  your  Memorialists  feel  strongly 
that  the  machinery  at  the  command  of  the  existing  Local  Authorities  for  putting  the 
Act  into  operation  has  been  found  to  work  both  efficiently  and  economically,  and 
they  humbly  beg  that  it  may  not  be  set  aside  or  hindered  in  its  action  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  body  less  conversant  with  the  habits  and  surroundings  of  the  criminal 
and  neglected  children  for  whose  benefit  the  Schools  were  established. 

On  the  question  of  the  inspection  of  the  Schools  which  has  been  but  briefly  alluded 
to  in  the  Memorial  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  your  Memorialists  view 
with  deep  concern  the  complications  likely  to  arise  from  the  introduction  of  that 
divided  responsibility  which  must  inevitably  accompany  a  dual  system  of  inspection, 
and  which  is  likely  to  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  Schools.  Your  Memorialists 
therefore  pray  that  rather  than  introduce  this  element  of  discord,  the  Education 
Department  should  be  empowered  to  accept  the  reports  of  the  Home  Office 
Inspectors  as  equivalent  to  those  of  its  own  Inspectors,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
Education  and  Labour  Acts. 

There  are  other  points  not  touched  upon  by  the  Memorial  which  has  just  been  pre- 
sented to  you,  which  your  Memorialists  regard  as  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the 
successful  working  of  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools'  system,  to  which  your 
Memorialists  desire  briefly  to  direct  your  attention.  One  is  the  question  of  imprison- 
ment of  young  offenders  previous  to  admission  to  a  Reformatory  School ;  and, 
although  there  is  not  unanimity  of  opinion  among  Managers  on  this  question,  the 
majority  is  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  law  as  it  stands  in  this  particular. 
This  opinion  your  Memorialists  would  point  out  is  in  agreement  with  that  of  the 
Royal  Commission  which  recommended  : — "  that  a  limited  amount  of  imprisonment 
be  continued  as  a  preliminary  punishment" 

In  view  of  such  an  opinion  from  so  competent  and  impartial  an  authority,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  restrictions  and  limitations  provided  by  the  Bills  for  the 
purpose  of  confining  the  Committals  to  Reformatory  Schools  to  cases  of  a  distinctly 
Criminal  type,  your  Memorialists  respectfully  submit  that  in  the  interests  of  morality 
and  public  justice  this  preliminary  imprisonment  cannot  safely  be  dispensed  with. 

As  regards  the  contributions  by  Local  Authorities  in  the  case  of  Reformatory 
Schools,  your  Memorialists  humbly  beg  that  the  payment  of  Two  Shillings  per  week 
towards  the  maintenance  of  an  inmate  as  provided  by  Section  24  of  the  Reformatory 
Schools  Bill,  be  made  a  minimum  sum.  This  your  Memorialists  feel  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  Schools  in  a  proper  state  of  efficiency  with  the 
diminished  numbers  likely  to  result  from  the  operation  of  the  restrictive  clauses  before 
alluded  to. 

As  regards  the  conditions  of  discharge  from  Reformatory  Schools  as  provided  by 
the  First  Schedule  to  the  Reformatory  Schools  Bill,  your  Memorialists  humbly  pray, 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  young  persons  concerned,  the  person  to  whom  those  con- 
ditionally discharged  shall  report  themselves,  be  the  Superintendent  of  the  School 
from  which  they  may  have  been  discharged. 

Your  Memorialists  further  desire  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  two  questions 
not  included  in  the  Bills,  but  which  are  of  the  deepest  concern  to  Managers  as  affect- 
ing the  efficient  working  of  the  Schools.  One  of  these  is  the  incidence  of  Local 
Rates  which  presses  heavily  upon  Managers  whose  funds  are  likely  to  be  further 
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curtailed  by  the  operation  of  the  Bills  should  they  become  law.  Your  Memorialists 
humbly  beg  that  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  these  Schools  are  working  in  direct 
relief  of  both  the  Poor  and  Police  rates,  with  an  income  derived  from  public  sources, 
aided  by  private  benevolence,  and,  being  engaged  in  work  supplementary  to  the 
Prison  system,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  same  relation  in  regard  to  Local  Rates  as 
are  Gaols  and  Post  Offices. 

The  only  remaining  point  to  which  your  Memorialists  would  draw  your  attention  is 
that  of  providing  retiring  allowances  for  worn  out  Officials  of  these  Schools.  Your 
Memorialists  feel  that  this  is  also  a  subject  of  paramount  importance  to  the  efficient 
Management  of  the  Schools,  and  one  with  which  Managers  by  themselves  are  power- 
less to  cope.  They  have  in  their  employ  a  body  of  able  and  unselfish  men  and  women 
who  have  given,  and  are  giving,  the  best  part  of  their  lives  to  the  work  of  reclaiming 
and  elevating  youthful  delinquents.  Many  of  these  able  Officials  are  now  fast 
approaching  that  period  of  life  when  in  the  interests  of  their  charge  they  must  make 
way  for  younger  and  more  active  workers.  The  funds  at  the  command  of  Managers 
have  never  been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay  such  salaries  as  would  permit  of 
these  Officials  making  adequate  provision  for  old  age.  On  this  account  Managers  are 
constrained  to  continue  their  services  rather  than  cast  them  upon  the  world  without 
means  in  their  declining  years. 

Your  Memorialists  humbly  beg  to  urge  the  just  claims  of  these  officials  to  your 
benevolent  consideration,  and  pray  that  clauses  may  be  added  to  the  22nd  Section  of 
the  Reformatory  Schools  Bill,  and  the  26th  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill,  authorising 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  contribute  to  a  fund  for  the  object  set  forth  :  and  that 
Clauses  be  also  added  to  Section  25  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Bill,  and  33  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Bill,  empowering  Local  Authorities  to  make  similar  contributions, 
or  themselves  to  undertake  the  entire  responsibility. 

Sir  John  Dorington,  M.P.,  said  he  had  been  asked  to  speak  with 
respect  to  dual  inspection,  owing  to  his  having  been  practically 
acquainted  with  the  matter.  Managers  had  the  most  decided  objection 
to  being  obliged  to  serve  two  masters.  If  the  inspectors  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  were  sent  into  their  schools  as  well  as  the  other 
inspectors,  they  would  have  to  work  to  two  standards  of  perfection,  and 
that,  he  thought,  would  be  a  very  great  injury  to  the  discipline  and 
management  of  the  schools.  The  only  reason  why  this  dual  inspection 
was  put  in  was  to  enable  the  schools  to  obtain  the  services  of  better 
masters.  This  difficulty  might  be  removed  if,  in  this  Bill,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  certificates  endorsed  by  the  Inspectors  of  Reformatories 
should  be  of  equal  value  as  when  endorsed  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. As  regarded  the  necessity  for  previous  imprisonment,  no  harm 
whatever,  in  his  opinion,  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  managers,  arose  from 
a  boy's  having  been  in  prison,  as  a  punishment  for  a  crime,  supposing 
the  reformatories  were  kept  for  the  class  they  are  intended  for — those 
boys  of  whose  criminality  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  If  they  were 
not,  the  parents  of  honest  children  might  very  well  say,  "  See  how  much 
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more  profitable  it  would  be  if  my  boy  were  to  commit  a  crime.  He 
would  not  have  to  go  to  prison,  and  would  be  better  brought  up." 

Mr.  P.  Platt  (Field  Lane  Refuge)  said  he  had  been  asked  by  the 
National  Society,  as  Secretary  of  the  Field  Lane  Industrial  Schools,  to 
speak  as  to  the  proposed  transfer  from  the  School  Boards  to  the 
Guardians.  They  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  vital  defects  of  the 
Bill.  When  first  the  present  Act  came  into  operation  it  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  void,  but  the  London  School  Board,  having  that  defect 
under  their  notice,  organised  the  necessary  machinery  for  working  it, 
and  the  result  had  been  that,  instead  of  it  being  a  difficult  matter  to  bring 
children  before  the  magistrates,  it  was  now  the  easiest  thing  possible. 

The  Home  Secretary  :  What  is  to  prevent  the  School  Board  using 
section  9  ? 

Mr.  Platt  :  They  were  not  the  local  authority,  but  the  Bill  wiped 
out  the  School  Boards.  It  was  in  the  power  of  any  individual  to  work 
the  previous  Act,  but  few  individuals  put  the  authority  into .  execution, 
and  he  feared  that  the  same  thing  would  result  if  the  School  Board  were 
left  in  the  position  simply  of  an  individual.  But  constitute  them  a  local 
authority,  give  them  the  power  to  work  the  Act,  to  contribute,  to  inspect 
and  to  have  the  same  power  which  they  now  had,  and  they  would  con 
tinue  to  do  that  which  they  had  done  so  well  hitherto.  The  Deputation 
would  like  to  impress  it  distinctly  upon  the  Home  Secretary's  mind  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  managers  of  Industrial  Schools  that  if  the 
School  Boards  were  wiped  out  it  would  be  a  most  fatal  thing  for  the 
Industrial  Schools,  and  the  Deputation  asked  for  their  continuance  in 
the  privileges  they  now  had. 

Mr.  Trevarthen,  Secretary  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  and 
Reformatory  School  at  Redhill,  said  that  from  his  own  personal  obser- 
vation of  27  years,  during  which  time  he  had  passed  into  the  school 
something  like  2,500  boys,  his  opinion,  from  that  experience,  agreed 
with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  those  who  constituted  the  Deputation v 
from  the  National  Association  to-day.  As  to  the  question  of  age,  it  was 
possible  at  the  present  time  for  a  bad  boy  who  was  over  16  to  obtain  his 
discharge  if  he  had  been  sentenced  as  under  16  to  a  Reformatory 
School,  and  (by  the  proposed  Bill)  when  he  was  removed,  the  penalty 
of  a  serious  imprisonment  was  escaped.  Now,  the  Industrial  Schools 
Bill  recognised  that  the  magistrate  should  once  for  all  decide  that  the 
boy  is  of  a  certain  age  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court.  He  suggested  a 
similar  provision  in  the  case  of  the  Reformatory  Bill.  As  to  the  age  of 
admission— he  wished  to  accentuate  the  power  to  send  boys  under  14 
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even  without  a  previous  conviction.  At  Redhill,  out  of  their  five  houses, 
they  had  one  given  up  entirely  to  boys  under  fourteen. 

The  Home  Secretary  :  There  must  be  some  hard  and  fast  limit  of 
age. 

Mr.  Trevarthen  :  Twelve.  He  should  support  that  suggestion. 
With  reference  to  the  dual  inspection  he  had  the  honour  to  form  one  of 
a  deputation,  which,  in  1872,  waited  upon  Mr.  Bruce,  now  Lord 
Aberdare,  when  there  was  an  outcry  against  dual  inspection,  and 
Mr.  Bruce  was  so  impressed  that  the  scheme  would  work  badly  that  it 
was  thrown  over.  They  had  gone  on  very  satisfactorily  ever  since,  and 
had  no  desire  for  any  change.  As  to  previous  imprisonment,  it  was  only 
fair  to  the  National  Association  to  say  that  it  entirely  supported  the 
view  that  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  alter  the  law.  It  was  very 
evident  to  them  that  it  would  place  the  Reformatory  Schools  at  a  very 
great  disadvantage  in  many  cases  if  those  of  criminal  characters  were  to 
come  to  them  without  receiving  some  sort  of  punishment  before  hand. 
They  said  to  a  boy  now  when  he  came  to  their  schools  that  his  punish- 
ment was  behind  his  back  ;  he  had  to  be  a  decent  fellow  in  future,  and 
had  nothing  else  to  do.  But  if,  in  future,  a  boy  was  sent  to  a 
Reformatory  without  punishment,  then  the  school  would  be  naturally 
associated  with  the  crime  and  its  punishment.  They  did  not  wish  to 
undertake  such  a  burden.  They  looked  upon  the  school  as  offering  him 
a  home  and  a  new  character.  They  all  hoped  that  the  payment  of  2s. 
per  week  might  be  made  a  minimum  sum.  There  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  them  as  to  that. 

Mr.  P  E.  Sewell  (Norwich)  called  attention  to  the  Schedule  at  the 
end  of  the  Reformatory  Bill,  page  16.  As  to  the  boy's  being  required 
to  report  himself  after  his  provisional  discharge,  they  did  not  object  to 
that,  provided  that  the  report  was  to  be  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Reformatory  from  which  he  came ;  but  they  wanted  to  avoid  his  being 
obliged  to  report  himself  to  the  police,  and  to  put  himself  on  a  par  with 
the  ticket-of-leave  man.  He  entirely  dissented  from  the  view  that  it 
should  be  optional  with  the  magistrate  as  to  whether  a  boy  should  be  sent 
to  prison  previously.  They  found  that  nothing  at  all  of  the  "taint"  hung 
to  the  boy,  and  if  there  were  not  previous  imprisonment,  the  schools 
would  be  turned  into  prisons,  and  would  not  have  the  beneficent 
influence  they  had  now.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  prison  taint,  and 
trusted  there  would  be  no  alteration  on  that  point. 

Monsignor  Carr  submitted  that  these  institutions  were  to  a  great 
extent  a  department  of  the  present  administration  of  the  country.  The 
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Act  was  passed  enabling  them  to  have  those  institutions,  that  the  country 
might  not  merely  punish  the  boys  for  what  they  had  done,  but  give  them 
a  chance  of  education  and  reformation,  and  to  be  good  citizens  there- 
after. This  work  must  be  done  either  by  the  Government  or  by  voluntary 
effort.  If  the  Government  did  it,  and  made  it  a  direct  department  of 
the  prison,  they  would  have  to  conduct  it  on  the  same  lines  as  at  present; 
and  yet,  when  the  question  of  assessment  of  rates  came,  they  were  free 
from  all  rates ;  but,  if  the  charitable  choose  to  say  they  will  relieve  the 
Government  of  the  expense  of  the  buildings,  and  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  expense  of  maintenance,  he  did  think  it  very  hard  that  the 
Government  should  say  "  yes,  but  you  must  be  fined  rates  and  taxes." 
It  was  not  a  merely  sentimental  grievance,  but  a  real  one,  for  he 
begged  to  submit  that  this  assessment  was  in  the  hands  of  Guardians 
who  were  not  always  sympathetic,  and  while  some  might  be  moderate 
and  reasonable,  others  were  severe  and  exacting.  He  would  submit 
that  the  schools  were  living  from  hand  to  mouth  generally ,  and  that 
the  grant  should  be  taxed  did  seem  to  be  inconsistent.  It  was  starving 
the  schools. 

Captain  Verney  thought  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  old 
age  of  worn-out  officers  of  the  institutions.  Again  and  again  they  had 
had  to  depend  upon  men  who  had  given  voluntary  work.  The  salaries 
had  not  tempted  them  ;  they  had  thrown  themselves  into  it  from  a  love 
of  the  work.  It  was  a  difficult  question  to  deal  with,  and  they  only 
asked  the  Government  to  open  one  little  crack  in  the  door.  They 
asked  them  to  say  that  they  would  authorize  bodies  of  managers  to 
make  this  provision,  if  they  saw  their  way  to  do  it.  In  some  cases, 
where  they  were  not  able  to  provide  for  their  worn-out  officials,  they 
made  an  excuse  to  keep  them  on  when  their  best  days  were  gone. 
There  was  such  a  case  within  his  knowledge  of  a  man  whose  hearing 
and  sight  were  faulty.  If  the  power  were  given,  it  would  be  en- 
couraging a  body  of  men  who  were  most  entitled  to  good  wishes  and 
sympathy. 

The  Home  Secretary  :  Charge  upon  the  rates? 

Captain  Verney  :  If  the  ratepayers  choose.  We  merely  want  that, 
if  the  ratepayers  think  fit,  they  may  be  authorised.  Of  course  they  may 
not  think  fit.    All  that  we  ask  is  permission, 

COLONEL  PRENDERGAST  said  :  It  was  not  from  any  want  of  sympathy 
that  the  chairman  of  the  London  School  Board  was  not  himself  present, 
but  the  School  Board  had  deputed  him  (Colonel  Prendergast)  to  say  a 
word  or  two,  he  being  himself  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
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Committee.  The  School  Board  had  been  at  work  on  this  subject  for 
over  1 8  years,  and  they  had  thought  that  the  Home  Secretary  might 
like  to  hear  a  word  or  two  on  points  on  which  the  School  Board  were  in 
agreement  with  the  deputations.  The  Bill  absolutely  made  away  with 
the  School  Boards.  To  say  the  honest  truth  they  appeared  as  morituri 
te  salutant.  He  asked  attention,  especially  to  the  Truant  School 
question  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  Under  the  Bill  as  it 
now  stood,  their  Truant  School  would  be  positively  useless.  They 
would  not  be  able  to  send  cases  of  breach  of  attendance  to  an  Industrial 
School — where  could  they  send  them?  He  knew  that  it  would  be 
suggested  that  a  Day  Industrial  School  would  meet  the  difficulty.  Well, 
some  of  the  children  would  require  to  come  two  miles  and  more,  and 
he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  see  how  Day  Schools  were  ever  to 
meet  the  necessity.  One  word  as  to  the  dual  inspection.  They  were 
aware  how  valuable  had  been  the  work  done  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Department  of  the  Home  Office,  but  he  did  not  doubt  that 
the  question  of  dual  control  would  be  seriously  considered  by  the 
Government,  because  if  the  Inspector  were  not  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  children,  he  could  never  have  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
their  condition.  With  regard  to  the  certificate  question,  some  means 
must  be  found  to  meet  it. 

The  Home  Secretary,  in  reply,  said :  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am,  I  am 
sure,  expressing  the  feelings  of  Earl  Brownlow  as  well  as  my  own,  when 
I  give  you  thanks  for  the  information  and  assistance  of  your  observations 
to-day.  It  is  clear  from  the  remarks  of  the  Deputations  that  there  are 
some  points  upon  which  you  are  by  no  means  unanimous,  and  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised  at  it.  The  question  of  previous  imprisonment  is  one 
upon  which  I  can  well  conceive  that  opinions  may  differ.  The  idea  has 
been  to  emphasise  the  distinction  between  the  Reformatory  children 
and  the  Industrial  Schools  children,  and  to  confine  the  Reformatory  to 
the  child,  who,  by  reason  of  his  previous  conviction,  has  given  evidence 
that  he  was  a  bad  child.  And  I  confess  that  I  agree  with  one  speaker 
to-day,  that,  where  a  particular  child  is  a  bad  child,  there  is  no  harm  that 
you  should  show  that  he  is  a  bad  child  by  sending  him  to  jail ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  strong  body  of  opinion  in  the  country, 
held  by  many  eminent  men,  whose  opinion  is  well  worthy  of  strong 
respect,  who  think  that  the  imprisonment — insignificant  as  a  punish- 
ment— actually  has  a  maleficent  influence  on  the  child,  and  gives  him 
bad  habits — that  it  is  apt  to  teach  him  bad  habits.  It  is  for  that  reason 
— as  a  sort  of  compromise,  if  you  will — that  I  have  introduced  the 
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optional  power  in  the  Bill  that  the  magistrates  who  know  the 
circumstances  of  his  imprisonment,  and  have  a  better  opportunity 
than  anybody  else  of  knowing  the  habits  of  the  boy,  should  have  the 
option.  That  is  a  matter  quite  open  to  discussion,  and,  both  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  both  opinions,  and  no  doubt  the  right  one  will 
prevail.  You  have  touched  upon  many  other  subjects,  upon  which  I 
will  not  touch  to-day,  further  than  to  say  that  they  will  be  considered 
with  the  utmost  care  and  the  utmost  deference,  not  only  by  myself,  but 
I  may  also  say,  by  Earl  Brownlow  •  and,  if  we  should  find  it  possible  to 
introduce  any  amendments,  giving  a  consentaneous  effect  to  the  views 
which  have  been  expressed  here  to-day,  it  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Rankin,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the  deputations,  thanked  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  and  Earl  Brownlow,  and  they  then  withdrew. 


NEGLECTED   AND   DESTITUTE   CHILDREN  OF 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 


XACTLY  800  children — 459  boys  and  341  girls  were  reported  to  be  under  the 


1  >  control  of  the  State  Children's  Department  of  South  Australia  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1888.  The  report  of  the  Department  to  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  dated 
7th  August,  1888,  is  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  and  by  the  President, 
Dr.  Stirling.  The  Council  of  the  Department  appears  to  be  composed  of  thirteen 
members,  including  the  President,  seven  of  whom  are  ladies.  Of  the  800  children 
said  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Council,  forty-nine  boys  and  twenty  girls  were  in 
Reformatory  Schools  ;  sixteen  boys  and  nine  girls  were  in  the  Industrial  School ;  five 
boys  and  two  girls  were  in  hospitals  or  asylums  ;  eight  boys  and  two  girls  had 
absconded  and  were  at  large  ;  the  remainder,  381  boys  and  306  girls  were  placed  out, 
mostly  "on  subsidy"  or  as  boarders,  some  had  been  adopted,  and  181  were 
in  service. 

Negotiations  for  a  separate  Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  girls  have  so  far  been 
fruitless,  owing  to  Archbishop  Reynolds  declining  to  make  the  necessary  provision 
except  on  the  condition  that  a  payment  of  10/6  per  week  be  made  for  each  girl  undei 
detention.  In  Victoria,  a  sisterhood  undertakes  the  charge  of  the  children  for  5/-  a 
week.  A  new  Reformatory  for  girls  is  to  be  built,  and  it  would  be  advantageous  if  it 
could  be  constructed  for  Protestant  girls  only.  The  mixing  of  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  girls  in  one  institution  has  been  found  a  great  inconvenience.  Foster  parents 
are  only  paid  5/-  a  week  for  children  boarded  out  by  the  Department,  except  in  the 
case  of  young  and  ailing  children.  We  are  unable  to  find  in  the  Report  any  statistics 
as  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  children  after  their  discharge. 
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R.  HENRY  ARNOLD  has  resigned  his  post  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Reformatory  School,  in  consequence  of  failing 
health. 

Mr.  W.  Collins  from  Red  Hill  has  been  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Reformatory,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Henry  Arnold. 

Her  Majesty's  Deputy-Inspector  (Mr.  Rogers)  paid  his 
official  visit  to  the  Chester  Certified  Industrial  School  on  the 
28th  of  March,  and  made  a  very  favourable  report  on  this 
"  well-managed  school." 

A  Bazaar  and  Sale  of  Work  is  to  be  held  at  Hawkstone 
Hall,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
May  3rd  and  4th,  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
extension  of  the  Shaftesbury  Home  for  Working  Boys  in 
Stamford  Street  by  the  addition  of  two  additional  Homes. 

Ashburton  Girls'  Home  is  the  title  of  a  new  Preventive 
Home  for  twelve  girls  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen, 
which  has  been  opened  at  Hertford  Place,  Globe  Road,  Mile 
End.  Miss  Okell  is  the  Superintendent.  A  temporary  shelter 
for  Rescue  cases  is  provided  in  an  adjoining  house. 

A  Grand  Bazaar  under  distinguished  patronage  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hereford,  on  June  12  and  13,  in 
support  of  the  Hereford  and  District  Working  Boys'  Home 
and  Certified  Industrial  School.  Gifts  of  articles  for  the 
Bazaar  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  E.  Horth  at  the  School. 

A  meeting  of  masters  and  matrons  of  Institutions  connected 
with  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  was  held  on  Friday 
the  15th  of  March,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Turner,  at  the  Home  for  Working  Boys,  Haddo  House,  88, 
Blackfriars  Road,  to  discuss  the  question  of  Inspection  of 
Institutions,  and  more  particularly  the  paper  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  February  number  of  this  Journal. 

No.  cciii. — May,  1889. 
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PAPER  VIII.— THE    SCOTCH  DEPUTATION. 


ITHIN  a  month  of  the  Home  Secretary  receiving  an 
influential  English  deputation,  a  smaller  but  thoroughly 
representative  and  influential  deputation  from  the  Scotch 
Institutions  attended  to  set  forth  their  views  on  the  Bills. 
They  did  not  aim  at  pointing  out  all  the  amendments  they  wished  ;  but 
rather  to  emphasize  those  which  especially  affect  Scotch  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Schools. 

On  Wednesday,  the  20th  March,  Earl  Brownlow  and  Mr.  C.  B. 
Stuart  Wortley,  Under  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  in  the 
unexpected  and  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Home  Secretary,  received 
a  deputation  at  the  House  of  Commons,  from  Managers  of  Scotch 
Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools.    The  deputation  included  : — 


Edinburgh 


Dundee 
'Mars." 


Dr.  Kennedy,  Sec.  Glasgow  School  Board. 
Mr.  L.  Lyell,  M.P. 

Mr.    E.   S.    Macharg,    Glasgow  Juvenile 

Delinquency  Board. 
Mr.  Arthur  J.   S.    Maddison,  Secretary 

Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Millar,  Perth  Industrial  Schools. 
Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  Glasgow  School  Board. 
Mr.    R.    M.    Murray,    Glasgow  Juvenile 

Delinquency  Board. 
Mr.    James    Paterson,   Chairman  of  the 

Aberdeen  Industrial  Schools. 
Mr.  A.  D.  PROVAND,  M.P. 
Mr.  Mark  J.  STEWART,  M.P.,  Reformatory 

and  Refuge  Union. 
Mr.  H.  Watt,  M.P. 


Mr.  J.  G.  A.  Baird,  M.P. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Barbour,  M.P. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay,  M.P. 
Mr.  J.  Caldwell,  M.P. 
Dr.  Cameron,  M.P. 
Sir  George  Campbell,  M.P. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell,  M.P. 
Mr.    Archibald  Constable 

Wellington  Reformatory. 
Mr.  A.  Craig  Sellar,  M.P. 
Admiral    Maitland  Dougall, 

Industrial  Schools  Training  Ship 
Mr.  Esselmont,  M.P. 

Mr.   A.   A.    Fergusson,  Glasgow  Juvenile 

Delinquency  Board. 
Mr.  Monro  Ferguson,  M.P. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  : — I  have  been  requested  by  Mr.  Matthews, 
who  is  at  this  moment  engaged  in  a  most  important  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  express  to  you  his  personal  regret  for  his 
absence,  and  his  hope  that  you  will  kindly  say  what  you  wish  to  Earl 
Brownlow. 

Mr.  Craig  Sellar,  M.P.  : — I  have  the  honour  to  introduce  to  you 
this  influential  deputation  from  Scotland  :  some  of  them  have  come 
from  Aberdeen,  and  even,  I  believe,  further  north,  to  show  their  real 
interest  in  this  matter.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  are  connected  with 
Reformatories  or  Industrial  Schools  in  Scotland,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  express  the  views  which  arc  held  in  the  main  in  Scotland.  I 
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do  not  wish  to  detain  either  your  Lordship  or  the  Deputation,  but 
I  would  say  that,  though  there  may  be  some  matters  of  detail  in 
which  these  gentlemen  are  not  at  one,  they  are  unanimous  in  hoping 
and  desiring  that  the  Bills  which  were  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords 
last  year,  should  be  carried  this  session  (applause). 

Mr.  Paterson  (Chairman  of  the  Aberdeen  Industrial  Schools)  :  — 
In  appearing  here  on  behalf  of  the  deputation  from  the  Scotch  Schools, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  express  the  satisfaction  we  feel  in  the 
introduction  of  the  Bills  in  the  House.  Aberdeen  was  the  cradle  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  movement,  and  it  was  with  the  board- 
ing-out system  that  they  were  first  established  ;  and  Sheriff  Watson,  who 
established  them,  was  always  sorry  that  that  portion  of  the  scheme  had 
fallen  into  abeyance.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
boarding-out  system,  but  the  permissive  power  given  in  the  Bill  will  be 
very  much  appreciated,  especially  in  Aberdeen.  The  control  given  to 
managers  of  schools  over  the  children  after  their  period  has  expired  is 
also  a  valuable  one,  and  might  be  further  extended  than  it  is  in  the 
Bill.  At  present  that  control  is  given  only  in  cases  where  the  children 
are  provisionally  discharged  before  the  expiry  of  their  term,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  general  opinion  in  Scotland  that  the  period  of  super- 
vision should  extend  from  the  time  the  sentence  expires,  and  two  years 
beyond,  whether  the  children  are  conditionally  discharged  or  not,  until 
they  are  eighteen. 

Earl  Brownlow  : — Until  they  are  eighteen. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  : — What  is  the  change  that  you  would  make 
in  the  clause  ? 

Mr.  Paterson  : — There  is  no  power  of  supervision  given  unless  the 
Home  Secretary  discharges  the  child.  If  he  is  discharged  by  the  efflux 
of  time,  the  school  managers  have  no  control  over  him. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  : — You  would  wish  the  conditions  of  discharge 
to  be  some  control  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  Paterson  : — There  will  be  no  control  to  the  managers  after  the 
time  has  expired  if  the  Home  Secretary  gives  them  discharge  a  year 
before. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  :— But  would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  conditions? 

Earl  Brownlow  : — I  fancy  you  would  like  every  child  discharged 
with  a  conditional  discharge  up  to  eighteen  years.  Is  not  that  your 
point  ? 

Mr.  Paterson  : — The  child  gets  it  as  a  matter  of  form,  you  have  no 
effective  control. 
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Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  : — At  sixteen  you  have  a  right  to  a  discharge, 
but  it  is  only  a  conditional  discharge,  the  intention  is  certainly  to 
control,  but  I  will  make  a  note  of  it. 

Mr.  Paterson  : — Another  point  we  are  very  gratified  to  see  given  is 
the  power  of  emigration,  believing  that  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
powers  conferred  under  the  new  bills.  Another  point  upon  which  I  am 
directed  to  address  you  is  that  which  occurs  in  section  n  of  the 
Reformatory  and  section  12  of  Industrial  Bill — both  direct  that  the 
child  may  be  detained  in  a  poor-house.  The  managers  of  Industrial 
Schools  in  Scotland  think  this  a  very  bad  thing.  The  poor-house  is 
nearly  always  as  bad  as  a  prison,  they  think  that  the  influence  would 
be  very  little  less  than  that  of  prison  upon  the  children.  In  fact  it  is 
frequent  that  those  who  would  have  to  take  charge  of  them,  are  there 
with  a  view  to  entering  a  maternity  hospital,  and  the  evil  influence 
which  would  be  exerted  upon  the  children  would  be  most  hurtful ;  and 
it  would  take  years,  I  believe  from  all  that  I  can  learn,  to  eradicate  the 
influence  which  a  few  weeks'  residence  in  a  poor-house  would  entail ; 
and  the  deputation  think  that  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  whereby 
some  other  place  should  be  provided  for  them,  and  that  the  poor-house 
should  only  be  available  in  those  towns  where  there  are  no  Homes  for 
those  who  are  awaiting  sentence.  As  to  the  difference  in  the  two 
clauses  in  the  Reformatory  and  in  the  Industrial  Bill — in  the  Reforma- 
tory Bill  the  Board  is  given  power  to  decline  to  receive  the  child,  and  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  expenses.  In  the  Industrial 
Schools  Bill  Clause  the  Parochial  Board  has  to  pay  whether  the  child 
is  boarded  in  the  poor-house  or  sent  elsewhere  to  be  boarded  under  the 
Act.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  clauses,  which  are  otherwise  identical, 
should  be  so  formed  as  to  make  the  Parochial  Board  bear  the  cost 
of  the  child  at  least  during  the  detention. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  : — You  are  aware  that  this  detention  in  the 
poor-house  is  law  at  present. 

Mr.  Paterson  : — Yes. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  : — That  is  not  new  as  regards  Industrial 
Schools. 

Mr.  Paterson  : — No,  but  in  the  Bill  there  is  an  option  given  to 
refuse  in  the  case  of  Reformatories,  and  there  is  no  power  to  order  pay- 
ment if  they  arc  sent  to  any  other  place.  The  question  of  the 
permissive  representation  of  Parochial  Boards  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Bill  is  one  which  we  consider  of  great  importance,  and  we  think 
it  should  be  confined  to  making  representations  affecting  the  amount 
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a  parent  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
child  in  the  Institution.  If  the  representation  is  allowed  to  be  wider, 
then  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  trouble.  If  the  child  is  really  a  fit 
subject  for  an  Industrial  School,  then  I  do  not  think  that  Parochial 
authorities  should  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  prevent  it  going  to  a 
School. 

Then,  when  we  come  to  clause  27  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill, 
what  we  wish  to  put  before  you  is  that  the  payment  should  come  to 
the  Schools,  as  at  present,  from  the  Treasury,  and  that  we  should 
receive  one  payment,  and  allow  the  payment  from  the  Parochial  Board 
to  go  to  the  Treasury  as  it  does  at  present. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  : — Under  section  38  of  the  old  Act. 

Mr.  Paterson  : — We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  better  for 
that  to  continue  to  be  the  case,  and  that  we  should  get  the  whole  in  one 
sum.  The  plan  proposed  in  the  Bill  would  be  practically  unworkable. 
It  would  put  a  strain  on  Managers  of  Schools  which  I  do  not  think 
they  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  bear.  Thus,  if  we  take  sub-section  4  of 
clause  27,  the  first  Parochial  Authority,  we  will  say,  finding  that  the 
parent  has  been  six  months  in  another  parish,  gets  an  order  on  another 
authority,  and  hands  it  to  us.  We  should  have  to  go  to  the  sheriff  ot 
another  county.  We  should  require  an  agent.  We  should  have  to  get 
an  order  confirming  the  local  order ;  so  that  you  see  the  Managers 
would  be  involved  in  very  considerable  expense.  Moreover,  if  the 
local  authority  disputed  the  order,  and  said  the  child  had  not  been  in 
their  parish  for  six  months,  the  School  would  be  deprived  of  the 
payment  during  the  time  of  dispute  ;  and  we  are  so  tied  for  funds  that 
we  really  could  not  afford  to  be  out  of  the  money,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  payment  constantly  and  at 
once. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  : — What  is  your  remedy  in  the  case  where  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  which  is  the  authority  liable  ? 

Mr.  Paterson  : — Our  remedy  is  that  the  Government  should  pay  the 
money,  and  they  can  afford  to  wait  until  it  is  determined.  The  Schools 
cannot  afford  to  do  it.    That  is  my  contention. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points,  but  my  time  is  expired. 

Mr.  Millar  (of  Perth  Industrial  Schools)  : — I  have  been  asked 
more  particularly  to  speak  upon  the  question  of  the  inspection  by  the 
Education  Department  provided  for  in  section  3  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Bill.  We  feel  very  much  that  the  system  of  dual  inspection 
would  be  very  hurtful  to  our  Schools,  principally  because  there  would 
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be  two  different  standards  upon  which  those  inspections  would  be 
based.  This  matter  has  been  brought  before  your  Lordship  already. 
I  notice  that  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  teachers'  certificates  might  be 
marked  by  the  Industrial  School  Inspectors,  and  then  should  rank  equally 
with  those  of  the  Education  Department.  The  managers  of  our  Scotch 
Schools  have  seen  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  from  this  course. 
The  Education  Department  would  raise  difficulties  as  to  Industrial 
School  teachers  holding  the  same  qualification  as  those  having  certifi- 
cates marked  by  the  Education  Department ;  and  we  would  suggest  that 
sub-section  3  should  be  altered,  and  that  permission  should  be  given 
that  any  teacher  in  the  Industrial  or  Reformatory  Schools  could  apply 
to  the  Education  Department  that  they  might  be  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  certificate,  and  the  Education  Department 
might  draw  up  some  system  to  examine  them. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  : — You  propose  that  permission  should  be 
given  to  any  teacher  to  apply  to  the  Education  Department  

Mr.  Millar  : — To  be  examined. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  : — Yes. 

Mr.  Millar  : — And  that  the  Education  Department  should  examine 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  to 
get  a  certificate.  I  speak  upon  this  point  simply  upon  the  under- 
standing that  I  believe  that  the  sub-section  was  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  teachers,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  dual 
inspection  into  the  Schools  ;  otherwise  we  feel  that  we  should  have 
difficulties  to  contend  against  which  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  framers  of 
the  Bill  to  introduce. 

Admiral  Maitland  Dougal  (Dundee) — I  have  been  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  training  ship,  "  Mars,"  and  I  speak  on  behalf  of  three 
Industrial  Schools.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  clause  19  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Bill,  which  gives  the  power  to  the  Home  Secretary  to 
transfer  criminal  boys  from  Reformatory  to  Industrial  Schools,  would 
have  a  very  serious  effect,  not  only  in  injuring  the  character  of  the 
Industrial  School  boys,  but  would  interfere  with  our  finding  outlets  for 
boys  after  they  leave  the  Industrial  Schools.  We  have  difficulties  even 
now  in  persuading  people  that  Industrial  School  boys  are  not  criminal 
hoys  ;  but,  if  they  are  to  be  criminals,  if  after  a  magistrate  has  sent  a 
boy  to  a  Reformatory,  he  is  to  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  outlet  we  now  have  for  Industrial 
School  boys.  Some  members  of  the  deputation  who  have  come  with 
me  are  of  opinion  that  this  section  may  remain,  if  guardedly  used  ;  but 
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those  whom  I  represent  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  clause  should 
be  struck  out  altogether,  because  the  boy  who  is  in  a  Reformatory  must 
be  a  criminal,  whilst  the  Industrial  School  boy  is  not. 

Mr.  Murray  (of  the  Glasgow  Reformatory  Schools) :  I  had  the 
honour  of  appearing  in  this  room  and  addressing  your  lordship  and  the 
Home  Secretary  last  month  and  I  then  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
previous  imprisonment,  to  which,  as  I  said  then,  Scotland  is  unanimous 
in  objecting.  I  could  adduce  many  additional  facts  in  proof  of 
my  contention,  but  I  need  not  do  so  at  present.  I  freely  repeat 
that  those  who  hold  opposite  opinions  have  failed  to  produce  any 
facts  to  prove  that  imprisonment  is  beneficial.  They  failed  to  produce 
any  facts  even  before  the  Royal  Commission.  I  have  seen  the 
memorial  which  was  presented  here  by  the  National  Association  of 
Certified  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools,  and  I  remark  that  the 
only  words  in  that  memorial  that  are  italicised  are  those  referring  to 
prior  imprisonment,  and  the  words  italicised  are  : — 

"  Your  memorialists  agree  with  the  Royal  Commission,  who 
recommended  that  a  limited  amount  of  imprisonment  be 
continued  as  a  preliminary  punishment." 
This,  if  uncontradicted,  would  give  an  erroneous  impression  of  the 
Royal  Commission's  Report,  and  I  understand,  from  what  I  hear,  that 
a  statement  containing  this  partial  truth  has  been  circulated  among 
Members  of  Parliament.  On  referring  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  I  find  that  the  quotation  which  the  National  Association 
have  put  in  italics  is  merely  the  commencement  of  a  sentence,  and  that 
the  latter  part  they  have  left  out  altogether,  because  it  does  not  suit 
their  argument.    The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  : — 

"  But  that  in  the  case  of  boys  under  16  the  magistrate  should  be 
empowered  to  order  whipping  as  an  alternative.    In  the 
case  of  girls,  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  period  of  solitary 
confinement  to  which  they  may  be  sentenced  should  be 
passed,  wherever  possible,  in  or  near  the  Reformatory." 
In  fact,  that  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  the  imprisonment  of  girls  in 
jail.     That  is  a  very  different  statement  from  that  which  was  circulated 
by  the  National  Association  of  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools 
I  hope  that  nothing  will  induce  the  Government  to  alter  the  Bill  so  as 
to  continue  the  present  practice.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Constable  (Edinburgh)  :  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Wellington 
Reformatory  School,  Edinburgh,  which  for  twenty-five  years  has  carried  on 
its  work  very  well,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  unanimous  conviction 
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of  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  that  school  is 
against  the  system  of  previous  imprisonment  for  boys.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  add  anything  further  on  that  point,  unless  it  be  this — that 
with  the  abolition  of  the  previous  imprisonment  before  going  into  a 
reformatory  school,  it  seems  to  me  that  surely  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  must  be  removed  from  the  minds  of  those  managers  of 
Industrial  Schools,  who,  under  present  circumstances,  object  to  receive 
into  their  Industrial  Schools  boys  upon  whom  something  of  the  prison 
stigma  at  present  rests.  I  think  that  it  is  the  prison  stigma  which  is  the 
objection  and  the  difficulty  to  the  securing  of  employment  for  our  boys 
when  they  leave  school,  and  not  the  greater  or  less  criminality,  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  in  certain  cases  between  the  two  classes  of 
boys. 

Mr.  Fergusson  (Glasgow) :  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Murray  has  said 
with  respect  to  the  prison  sentence,  and  I  hope  that,  as  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  Scotland  is  against  that  prison  sentence,  that  no  alteration 
will  be  made  in  the  clauses  of  the  proposed  Bill  that  will  apply  to 
Scotland.  I  could  adduce  cases  to  show  how  very  prejudicial  it  has 
been  to  the  future  of  children,  but  it  would  take  too  much  time. 

As  regards  clause  19  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill,  1  know  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that,  through  misdirection  arising  perhaps  from 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  or  more  frequently  from  the  full  facts  of  the 
case  not  being  placed  before  the  magistrate,  children  who  ought  to 
have  been  sent  to  Industrial  Schools  are  sent  to  Reformatories,  and 
children  who  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  Reformatories  are  sent  to 
Industrial  Schools.  We  had  a  little  girl  sent  to  our  Reformatory,  eleven 
years  of  age,  simply  for  taking  a  small  piece  of  coal  to  make  her  father's 
breakfast.  That  may  not  have  been  a  misfortune  for  the  little  girl — 
perhaps  the  contrary — but  she  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  an  Industrial 
School.  I  hope  the  Government  will  do  away  with  the  prison  sentence, 
and  then  a  large  part  of  Admiral  Dougal's  objections  will  disappear  : 
at  any  rate  the  contention  that  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  there  are 
only  criminal  children,  and  that  the  Industrial  Schools  are  free  from 
crime,  is  quite  fallacious.  Under  clause  15  we  at  present  admit 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  who  have  been  charged  with  crime,  and 
who  would  have  been  convicted  if  the  cases  had  been  proceeded  with.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  proper  thing  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  then  the  only 
difference  that  I  can  see  between  many  of  the  children  in  the  Reforma- 
tory and  Industrial  Schools  is  that  in  the  one  case  you  have  a  certificate 
that  the  child  is  under  twelve,  and  in  the  other  that  the  child  is  over 
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twelve  :  strictly  speaking  there  are  at  present  criminal  children  in  the 
Industrial  Schools.  I  think  if  you,  my  Lord,  will  examine  this  you  will 
find  that  we  have  suggested  words  in  connection  with  that  clause  19 
which  we  think  would  do  away  with  any  hardship.  We  suggest  that 
the  words,  "  on  the  representation  of  the  manager  of  a  Reformatory 
School "  should  be  inserted  after  the  word,  "  may  "  in  the  first  line  of 
the  clause;  the  alteration  of  the  word  "eighteen"  to  "fourteen";  and 
the  insertion  of  the  words  "  the  managers  of  which  are  willing  to  receive 
him  "  after  the  words  "  Industrial  School,"  so  that  you  see  the  Industrial 
Schools  would  have  the  absolute  right  to  refuse  to  receive  any  child  who 
may  be  offered  to  them  from  a  Reformatory.  Of  course  I  can  see  Admiral 
Dougal's  difficulty.  I  know  what  it  is,  but  I  think  it  would  be  largely 
removed  if  the  alterations  we  suggest  were  made. 

Mr.  Mitchell  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board)  : — I 
represent  the  most  important  School  Board  in  Scotland — you  will  readily 
understand  how  deep  an  interest  the  Glasgow  School  Board  have  in  this 
important  question.    On  previous  occasions  we  have  had  our  views  rep- 
resented to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  I  may  say  these  views  have 
been  listened  to  and  carried  out  in  a  great  many  cases  connected  both  with 
educational  and  industrial  legislation.     The  Bills  that  were  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords  last  session  have  been  considered  by  the 
School  Board.    It  is  quite  impossible  that  I  can  now  enter  into  the 
detailed  views  of  the  Board  as  regards  these  Bills,  but  presuming  that 
they  represent — at  all  events  are  in  the  lines  of  the  new  legislation  that 
is  likely  to  take  place,  I  will  indicate  one  or  two  points  that  may  be 
brought  under  your  notice.    The  first  is  this,  that  we  are  pleased  to 
find  that  you  do  not  extend  the  provisions  applying  to  Day  Industrial 
Schools  to  Scotland.    With  some  regret  we  have  heard  that  that 
provision  may  be  withdrawn.    We  have  never  failed,  at  any  time,  to 
express  our  very  strong  objections  to  Day  Industrial  Schools  being 
under  the  management,  or  direction,  or  control  of  School  Boards.  We 
want  the  two  classes  of  schools  kept  entirely  distinct,  and  we  consider 
that  the  work  of  Industrial  Schools  is  a  work  apart  from,  and  ought  to  be 
managed  by  other  directors  than  School  Board  members.    That  has 
been  the  consistent  view  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow  from  the 
very  commencement,  and  we  consider  that,  where  Day  Industrial 
Schools  are  established,  they  ought  to  be  under  the  same  direction  and 
management  as  Certified  Industrial  Schools ;  they  are  far  more  in 
harmony  and  conformity  with  Certified  Industrial  Schools  than  with 
School  Board  Schools.     In  regard  to  the  matter  of  food,  Industrial 
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Training,  Rules  and  Regulations,  everything  that  applies  to  Industrial 
Schools  applies  to  Day  Industrial  Schools,  with  the  solitary  exception, 
that  the  children  go  home  at  night  and  return  in  the  morning.  We  do 
not  wish  even  permissive  power  to  School  Boards  to  have  Day 
Industrial  Schools. 

Earl  Brownlow  : — You  mean  you  do  not  wish  to  be  able  to  institute 
or  manage  Industrial  Schools  or  Day  Industrial  Schools. 

Mr.  Mitchell  : — Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  We  have  the  Day  In- 
dustrial School  system  in  Glasgow,  in  connection  with  certified  Industrial 
Schools  outside  the  School  Board  altogether,  working  admirably,  and  that 
is  the  system  we  would  like  to  see  generally  adopted  all  over  Scotland.  We 
think  that  even  permissive  power  might  cause  ill-feeling,  and  jealousy 
might  be  engendered  between  the  two  Boards  that  does  not  at  present 
exist.  On  the  matter  of  imprisonment  we  are  quite  at  one  with  the 
Delinquency  Board  in  believing  that  discretionary  power  should  be  given 
to  the  magistrate.  In  the  matter  of  inspection  we  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Schools  are  at  present  inspected,  with  the 
exception  that  the  Home  Office  Inspector  inspects  under  the  English 
code,  and  we  do  not  think  it  fair  for  Scotland  that  that  should  be  so, 
but  that  he  ought  to  inspect  under  the  Scotch  code.  As  to  the  visits  of 
Educational  Inspectors,  we  are  quite  pleased  that  these  should  take 
place,  only  there  should  be  no  special  dual  responsibility  connected  with 
them.  One  or  two  of  our  members  are  very  strongly  of  Admiral  Dougal's 
opinion  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  transference  from  the  Reformatories 
to  the  Industrial  Schools;  but  the  greater  number  are  agreed,  as  has  been 
so  well  stated  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  that  there  might  be  such  transference, 
provided  it  be  better  guarded  by  the  Managers  of  Industrial  Schools  not 
being  required  to  receive  such  children  unless  they  were  willing  to  do 
so.  As  to  the  apprenticeship  and  emigration,  there  is  just  one  point 
there  that  we  are  strong  upon,  we  think  that  there  is  too  much  freedom 
given  to  Managers  to  carry  out  this  emigration  and  apprenticeship 
on  their  own  responsibility  solely.  We  think  there  ought  to  be  some 
control  either  at  the  Home  Office  or  by  the  Magistrates,  and  that 
not  alone  to  the  managers  should  be  committed  the  power  to 
apprentice  or  emigrate  a  child.  The  only  important  point  on  which 
we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Bill  is  that  which  refers  to  Parochial 
Boards.  With  us  it  is  not  so  much  the  matter  of  payment  coming 
in  regularly,  as  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  from  the  representa- 
tions of  Parochial  Boards,  We  feel  that  if  they  are  made  parties  to  the 
admission  of  children,  and  are  asked  to  appear  for  themselves  to  make 
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representations,  those  representations  will  be  an  obstacle  and  will  raise 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  the  children  admitted.  Our  officers 
and  officers  of  other  bodies  in  Glasgow  have  indicated  to  me  that  the 
Parochial  Boards  have  one  sole  object  in  view  in  making  an  appearance, 
and  that  is  to  prevent  the  child  being  sent  to  an  Industrial  School  at 
all.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Head  Inspector  for  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  ;  he  says  : — 

"  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  inform  you  that  I  have  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  getting  Parochial  Boards  to  allow  children 

to  be  sent  to  Industrial  Schools  I  have  had  various 

incidents  of  cases  where  the  children  were  given  to  the 
Parochial  Officials,  who  took  charge  of  them  for  a  time  and 
afterwards  gave  them  back  to  the  very  mother  that  they 
declared  in  Court  ought  not  to  have  control  of  children, 
these  same  children  having  soon  after  committed  '  crimes  ' 
and  been  placed  in  a  '  criminal  dock.'  " 
The  fewer  the  obstacles  put  in  our  way  the  better.   Before  the  School 
Board  asks  for  committal  to  Industrial  Schools  their  officers  have 
called  upon  the  children,  printed  forms  have  been  left  with  their  parents, 
besides  subsequent  dealing;  and  I  feel,  if  you  place  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  getting  children  committed  to  these  Industrial  Schools,  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  children. appearing  in  the  police  courts  will  be  increased. 

Earl  Brownlow  :  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  that 
the  power  of  emigration  has  been  abused  up  to  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell  :  No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all ;  but  you  have  in  the 
Bill  a  new  provision,  giving  the  managers  the  sole  power  without 
consulting  the  parents. 

Earl  Brownlow  :  What  further  checks  do  you  suggest  ? 
Mr.  Mitchell  :  The  Home  Office  

Earl  Brownlow  :  You  think  the  permission  of  the  Home  Office 
ought  to  be  obtained  in  every  case  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell  :  Our  feeling  is  that  we  could  not  exactly  indicate 
where  the  check  ought  to  be,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  left  solely  to  the 
managers. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  :  In  the  case  where  the  discharge  of  the  child 
is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  emigration,  the  consent  of  the  Home 
Secretary  has  always  to  be  asked,  and  is  asked. 

Mr.  Mitchell  :  It  appears  in  the  Bill  formerly  before  the  House 
that  the  consent  of  the  parents  is  ignored  altogether. 
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Earl  Brownlow  :  You  think  that  the  Bill  wants  strengthening  in  its 
wording. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  :  That  is  very  far  from  our  intention,  and  I 
shall  take  care  to  make  that  clear. 

Earl  Brownlow,  in  reply,  said  :  Gentlemen, — I  can  only  express  my 
regret  at  the  Home  Secretary's  being  absent.  In  consequence  of  an 
urgent,  important,  and  unexpected  debate,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  is  unable  to  receive  you  personally.  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  all  that  you  have  said  to-day  before 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  in  discussing  with  him  all  the  points  and  sug- 
gestions you  have  been  good  enough  to  bring  before  us.  I  may  say 
that  I  rejoice  to  find  that  in  most  things  .the  deputation  generally,  in 
broad  terms,  approves  of  the  two  Bills  proposed  to  be  brought  forward. 
Several  different  points  have  been  brought  before  us — the  point  of 
dual  inspection.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  are  no  doubt  aware  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  on  that  subject,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  explain  your  views  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  but  I  cannot  just  now  say  anything  definite  upon  that  point. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  previous  imprisonment.  As  I  understand 
your  views,  you  think  that  the  alternative  in  the  Bill  will  probably  meet 
the  case,  and  you  hope  that  the  Bill  will  not  be  altered  and  modified  in 
that  respect,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  do  my  best  to  have  the 
clause  kept  as  it  stands  in  the  Bill.  (Applause.)  With  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  children  from  Reformatories  to  Industrial  Schools,  I  may 
explain  that  that  was  placed  in  the  Bill  to  meet  cases  that  were  found 
not  to  be  entirely  suitable  to  Reformatory  Schools,  so  as  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  State  power,  if  he  found  such  circumstances  to  exist,  in  a 
case  where  a  child  had  been  sent  to  a  Reformatory  and  ought  to  have 
been  sent  to  an  Industrial  School — to  give  him  power  to  transfer  the 
child  to  an  Industrial  School.  That  was  the  intention  of  the  clause, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  the  spirit  in  which  it  will  be  carried  out.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  anything  to  add,  but  I  repeat  that  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  lay  all  the  points  before  the  Home  Secretary. 

The  deputation,  having  thanked  Earl  Brownlow  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,  then  withdrew. 
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On  the  nth  of  April  the  second  reading  of  the  new  Reformatory 
Schools'  Bill  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Brownlow. 
The  Bill  has  been  re-drafted  and  altered  in  many  respects  and  contains 
some  valuable  improvements.  Below  is  the  briefest  summary  of  the 
more  important  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the  Bill. 

County  Councils  are  substituted  for  Local  Authority. 
Old  Bill,  1888.  New  Bill,  1889.  Alterations. 
Clause  3,  iv.  Clause  3,  iv.  Inspection  by  inspectors  of  the  Committee  of 

the  Privy  Council  on  education  is  omitted. 
„    4.  4.      Important  verbal  alteration  "  accepted "  in- 

stead of  "  received." 
„    6.  „     6.      Executors  of  a  deceased  Manager  (if  only  one) 

of  a  Reformatory  School  must  give  three 
months',  instead  of  one  month's,  notice  to 
resign  certificate. 
9.  „     9.     Three  years  is  to  be  the  shortest  sentence  and 

five  years  the  longest  sentence,  and  all 
sentences  must  expire  at  or  before  the  age 
of  nineteen. 

„    13.  15.    Religion  of  juvenile  offenders  to  be  specified 

on  the  order  of  detention,  and  only  the 
minister  of  that  religion  can  claim  to  visit. 

„  15,  iii.  iv. 18,2.  Terms  of  conditional  discharge  and  two 
years  subsequent  supervision  are  more 
clearly  defined.  Supervision  continues  in 
force  for  two  years  after  the  termination  of 
the  sentence,  but  not  beyond  the  age 
of  twenty-one. 

„  23.  „  27.  County  Councils  to  enforce  orders  on  parents 
for  maintenance,  and  the  Council  to  receive 
the  parental  contributions. 

„  24.  „  25.  County  Councils  to  contribute  not  less  than 
2s.  a  week  towards  expenses  of  maintenance. 

Clause  33  is  a  new  clause,  and  will  render  the  age  of  juvenile  offenders 
after  committal  to  a  Reformatory  unalterable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

Lord  Aberdare  on  the  whole  supported  the  Bill,  but  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  be  able  to  propose  amendments  in  Committee  which 
would  improve  the  Bill. 

Lord  Norton  directed  attention  to  several  good  points  in  the  Bill, 
and  said  he  should  beg  to  postpone  his  own  Bill  till  the  Government 
Industrial  Schools  Bill  came  out. 
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The  Earl  of  Meath  regretted  that  girls  were  exempted  from 
whipping,  and  mentioned  that  Dr.  Arnold  had  said  that  in  his  opinion 
corporal  punishment  was  of  very  great  service  with  children  of  both 
sexes.  He  also  said  that  ten  newspapers,  circulating  principally  among 
ladies,  supported  his  views. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  supported  the  Bill,  and  expressed  himself 
opposed  to  transferring  Reformatory  Schools  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

Viscount  Cranbrook  wished  to  declare  for  himself  that  he  was 
against  placing  the  Schools  under  the  Home  Office. 

Earl  Brownlow  really  could  not  accept  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment flogging  for  girls. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Law. 

Amendments. 

The  following  amendments  recommended  at  the  recent  Conferences 
have  not  been  adopted  by  the  Government  but  will  be  brought  forward 
in  Committee. 

Clause  9A,  in  the  new  Bill. — The  age  of  fourteen  should  be  altered  to 
twelve,  as  there  are  many  children  between  twelve  and  fourteen  who 
should  be  sent  to  a  Reformatory  and  whom  it  is  very  undesirable  to  send 
to  Certified  Industrial  Schools. 

To  the  end  of  clause  9  there  should  be  added  the  words  "  nor  before 
he  attains  the  age  of  sixteen,"  as  it  is  most  undesirable  that  juvenile 
offenders  committed  to  Reformatories  should  be  discharged  at  an  earlier 
age  than  they  would  be  if  sent  to  Certified  Industrial  Schools, 

Clause  10. — After  the  word  "Act  "  on  the  41st  line,  there  should  be 
inserted  the  words  "  and  there  is  no  previous  conviction  against  him." 
If  a  youth  (say  fifteen)  has  been  several  times  previously  convicted  he 
should  not  be  discharged  upon  the  parent  paying  a  fine  of,  say  five 
shillings. 

Clause  12,  (Clause  9,  ii.  in  the  old  Bill,  see  page  140,  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Journal,  November,  1888.) — This  clause  should  be  omitted  as  it 
is  quite  unnecessary,  and  might  hinder  the  admission  to  Reformatories 
of  children  who  are  only  weakly,  and  would  under  training  acquire 
physical  strength  and  be  saved  from  ruin  ;  and  the  opinion  of  medical 
practitioners  as  to  fitness  for  Reformatory  training  varies  considerably, 
whereas  no  Reformatory  School  Manager  will  admit  a  child  without 
his  first  being  examined  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  School. 
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Freemen  or  Slaves.    By  Ellen  A.  Bennett.     London :   James  Nisbet  &  Co 
133  pages,  is.  6d. 

A  temperance  story  suitable  for  youths.  It  describes  the  efforts  made  by  a  worker 
in  the  cause  amongst  factory  lads,  and  records  some  encouraging  features  of  success. 

Doctor  Phill.    By  Mrs.  Skinner.    London  :  Sunday  School  Union.    160  pages. 

A  well  written  and  entertaining  book,  in  which  a  shoemaker's  son  strives  to  become 
a  physician,  having  selected  that  profession  from  his  youth.  Although  all  his  efforts 
in  this  direction  are  doomed  to  disappointment  his  life  is  by  no  means  a  failure,  for 
he  attains  to  an  honourable  and  useful  position  in  a  less  ambitious  sphere,  and 
exercises  a  beneficent  influence  amongst  his  employes. 

Lizzie  Hurst.    By  P.  W.  Darnton.   London :  Sunday  School  Union.    96  pages. 

This  will  probably  be  a  very  popular  little  story,  and  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circula- 
tion. It  illustrates  how  a  very  small  thing  often  produces  great  results.  The 
character  of  the  heroine  is  simply  and  beautifully  drawn. 

The  Magic  Runes.   By  Emma  Leslie.   London :  Sunday  School  Union.   96  pages. 

An  interesting  tale  of  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  illustrating  the  misguided  steps  he 
took  to  propagate  Christianity  among  the  Saxons,  and  the  hardships  they  endured. 

War  with  Crime.    By  the  late  T.  LI.  Barwick  Baker.    London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
300  pages,  12s.  6d. 

Of  the  author,  the  late  T.  LI.  Barwick  Baker,  we  need  say  little.  The  quiet  yet 
persistent  systematic  manner  of  his  attacks  upon  crime  are  known  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  and  especially  to  Reformatory  Managers.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
of  this  posthumous  work  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  author  ever  intended  to 
throw  together  in  one  volume  the  particular  papers  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  though 
it  must  not  therefore  be  inferred  that  we  have  any  complaint  to  make  with  the  useful 
selection  which  the  compilers  have  been  at  no  small  pains  to  make.  Their  aim  has 
been  to  reprint  in  an  accessible  form  the  chief  papers  dealing  with  problems  still 
unsolved,  that  we  may  learn  the  leading  principles  which  actuated  the  author  in  seeking 
their  solution,  and  see  to  it  that  we  ourselves  approach  them  in  a  spirit  not  less  noble 
and  unselfish.  The  papers  are  mostly  those  read  at  conferences,  or  letters  written  to 
newspapers  and  magazines,  they  are  arranged  under  twelve  appropriate  headings, 
viz.  :  1. — Prevention  of  Crime  ;  2. — Systematic  Sentencing  of  Prisoners  ;  3. — Police 
Supervision  ;  4. — Adult  Reformatories  ;  5. — Imprisonment  of  Children  ;  6. — Gaol 
Labour  ;  7. — Reformatories  ;  8. — Vagrancy  ;  9. — Ecclesiastical ;  10. — Education  ; 
11. — Labour  and  Wages;  12. — Prison  Government.  All  the  papers  are  carefully 
thought  out,  for  Mr.  Baker  never  sent  even  a  letter  to  press  that  he  had  not  thoroughly 
studied.  There  appears  to  us  little  reason  for  including  his  two  "  Ecclesiastical 
letters  under  the  title  of  this  book,  though  they  will  be  valued  by  many,  and  especially 
by  those  who  knew  him.  At  the  present  moment  when  new  Bills  affecting  Reform- 
atories are  being  eagerly  discussed  the  opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Baker  on  this  subject 
must  be  read  with  especial  interest  and  respect. 

Handbook  to  Youths'1  Institutes  and  Working  Boys'1  Clubs.  By  the  Hon.  T.  H.  W. 
Pelham,  with  preface  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D. 
No  one  has  a  greater  right  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Homes  and  Clubs  for  Work- 
ing Boys  than  Mr.  Pelham.  He  has  for  many  years  devoted  himself,  heart  and  soul, 
to  the  important  work  of  providing  for  the  recreation  and  meeting  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  youths  of  our  great  cities.  The  object  of  the  handbook  is  to  help  those  who 
wish  to  establish  or  improve  parochial  and  other  small  institutes  rather  than  large 
polytechnics ;  though  the  value  of  the  latter  is  not  ignored.  Useful  lists  of 
Institutes  and  Homes  for  Working  Boys  in  London  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
In  any  future  edition  we  should  hope  to  see  some  information  concerning  Provincial 
Homes  and  Institutes. 
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Our  Neighbour,  Widow  Yates.  By  Grace  Stebbing.  London  :  James  Nisbet 
&  Co.  162  pages,  2s.  6d. 
We  have  rarely  met  with  a  story  illustrating  better  how  the  cause  and  kingdom  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be  promoted  by  people  in  a  humble  sphere  of  life.  It  will 
be  eagerly  listened  to  if  read  at  a  mothers'  meeting,  and  will  be  an  acceptable  gift  to 
young  women. 

Jack  Locke,    By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables.    London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.    192  pages, 

2S. 

An  alternative  title  might  well  be  given  to  this  book,  "  Can  I  make  you  any 
happier,"  which  is  the  constant  thought  of  one  of  the  characters.  Most  boys  enjoy 
reading  of  sea  battles  of  the  "  good  old  fighting  days  "  as  the  author  terms  them,  and 
there  is  little  fear  of  this  book  being  an  uninteresting  addition  to  any  lad's  book-shelf. 
We  are  not  able  to  endorse  the  view,  apparently  recommended  in  the  early  part  of  the 
story,  that  a  wife  should  not  permit  her  husband  to  give  up  smoking  even  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so. 




HOUSE   BOY   BRIGADE,   MARYLEBONE  ROAD. 


SUNDAY,  the  31st  March,  being  the  birthday  of  the  secretary  of  the  institution, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Chevens,  opportunity  was  taken  of  the  occasion  to  present  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chevens  an  illuminated  address,  beautifully  framed,  with  a  splendid  dining- 
room  marble  timepiece,  and  a  pair  of  bronze  figures,  subscribed  for  by  "Old  Boys"  of  the 
Institution,  who  were  formerly  under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chevens'  care,  but  who  are  now 
out  in  the  world,  many  of  them  married  with  homes  of  their  own,  who  felt  it  a  fitting 
time  after  seventeen  years  faithful  service,  to  give  an  expression  of  their  gratitude 
and  sympathy  to  those  to  whom  they  were  so  much  indebted  for  their  present  pros- 
perity. Three  representative  "old  Boys"  (young  men)  were  selected  to  make  the 
presentation— Messrs.  R.  Howell,  J.  Middleton  and  W.  Spencer,  on  behalf  of 
their  fellows,  who  waited  upon  their  old  friends  for  this  purpose.  The  secret  was 
well  kept,  for  we  understand  the  proposition  was  first  launched  at  the  Old  Boys' 
supper,  it  did  not  leak  out,  and  although  the  gifts  were  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Pickford, 
the  assistant  master,  on  the  Saturday,  the  recipients  had  not  heard  a  breath  of  what 
was  being  done.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  when  we  state 
that  letters  were  sent  to  Malta,  China  and  Egypt,  where  old  Boys  are,  and  that  some 
300  to  400  boys,  we  believe,  have  passed  out  into  the  world  from  the  care  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chevens.  The  response  was  most  cordial,  and  some  of  the  letters  breathe  the 
deepest  affection.  The  clock  bears  the  following  inscription  on  a  gilt  plate  : 
"  Presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chevens  by  the  Old  Boys,  March  31st,  1889,"  and  the 
following  is  the  text  of  the  address  :  "  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chevens. — We,  the  Old 
Boys  of  the  Marylebone  Branch  of  the  House  Boy  Brigade  desire  to  express  our 
sincere  gratitude  for  the  unvarying  kindness  and  parental  sympathy  which  we  have 
always  experienced  at  your  hands,  not  only  while  directly  under  your  care  as  inmates 
of  the  Home,  but  since  we  left  to  take  our  part  in  the  battle  of  life — a  battle  for  which 
you  both  had  done  your  utmost  to  fully  equip  us.  Words  but  too  imperfectly  express 
our  feelings  of  affection  and  esteem  for  you  ;  we  are  therefore  desirous  that  the 
expression  of  those  feelings  should  take  a  more  tangible  form,  and  to  that  end  we  beg 
your  acceptance  of  the  accompanying  present,  which  though  of  but  little  intrinsic  value, 
will,  we  trust,  serve  to  remind  you  that  your  untiring  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  our 
moral  and  temporal  welfare  are  yet  remembered  and  thoroughly  appreciated.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  you  may  both  be  spared  for  many  years  yet  to  continue  the  noble 
work  in  which  you  have  been  so  long  and  so  successfully  engaged.  That  the  blessing 
of  God  may  rest  on  you,  your  family,  and  your  work  is  the  prayer  of  the  Old  Boys 
of  the  Marylebone  Branch  of  the  House  Boy  Brigade,  31st  March,  1889." — The 
Independent. 
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F  eighty-seven  boys  discharged  from  the  "For- 
midable "  Training  Ship  last  year,  sixty-three 
went  to  sea  in  Merchant  Service,  one  to  Royal 
Navy,  one  emigrated,  fourteen  to  land  employ- 
ments, one  returned  to  friends,  three  died,  four  were  discharged 
by  warrant  of  Secretary  of  State. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Bayne 
Ranken,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union,  and  founder  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
assistance  of  Discharged  Prisoners.  He  acted  as  its  Honorary 
Secretary  from  its  commencement  in  1857,  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Newport  Market  Refuge 
and  Industrial  School.  He  died  at  Gibraltar  on  his  way  home 
from  Tangier,  where  he  had  been  spending  some  weeks  on 
account  of  his  health. 

Mr.  G.  V.  Yool  succeeds  Mr.  Bayne  Ranken  as  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  assistance  of  Discharged 
Prisoners  and  as  its  representative  on  the  Council  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 

From  the  Sydney  Herald  we  learn  that  Capt.  Neitenstein 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  School  Ship  "  Vernon," 
may  be  shortly  expected  in  England.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  will  direct  the  fitting  up  of  the  ship  that  must  soon  replace 
the  "  Vernon." 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  twenty-ninth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Malone  Protestant  Reformatory,  adopted  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  on  the  29th  January,  1889 : — "  Her  Majesty's 
present  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 
Dr.  O'Farrell,  has  since  his  entry  to  office  paid  one  brief 
visit  to  your  Institution,  but  made  no  record  of  his  inspection. 
It  would  be  more  satisfactory,  where  so  large  interests  are 
involved,  and  so  much  money  expended,  if  we  could  have  a 
more  frequent  periodical  inspection  and  report,  so  that  the 
public  might  know  from  those  in  authority  the  work  and 
position  of  such  an  Institution." 

No.  cciv. — June,  1889. 
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HE  twenty-third  usual  gathering  of  the  Union  was 
held  in  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
May  2nd. 

The  orchestra  of  nearly  five  hundred  children 
was  drawn  from  the  following  Schools  and  Homes  : — 

BOYS. 

Boys'  Industrial  Home,  Forest  Hill. 
House  Boy  Brigade — Pimlico. 

„  „  Kensington. 

„  „  Marylebone  Road. 

Islington  Industrial  Home. 

GIRLS. 

Field  Lane  Girls'  Industrial  School. 

Girls'  Industrial  Home,  Forest  Hill. 

Girls'  Protective  Home. 

School  of  Discipline. 

Sloane  Street  Industrial  Home. 

The  band  was  composed  of  boys  of  the  East  London 

Industrial   School,  led  by  Mr.  Willmore.      Mr.  Joseph 

Proudman  conducted,  Mr.  J.  Frank  Proudman  presided  at 

the  Organ  and  Miss  Davies  at  the  Pianoforte  (which  was 

kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  John  Brinsmead  &  Sons). 

Notwithstanding  the  very  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather, 
the  great  Hall  was  fairly  filled. 

The  President,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare,  G.C.B., 
occupied  the  chair,  and  his  Lordship  was  supported  by  Lord 
Norton,  Sir  W.  Willis,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart.,  Sir 
T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.,  Canon  Barker,  Revs.  Alan 
Watts,  W.  Duke,  Thomas  Turner,  Messrs.  A.  N.  Agnew, 
Mark  J.  Stewart,  M.P.,  Claud  C.  Birch,  J.  C.  Sherrard, 
E.  W.  Thomas,  etc. 

At  2.30  the  Band  played  a  selection  of  music,  and  at  2.45  the 
Choir  commenced  to  sing  the  following  pieces  : — 

The  roseate  hues  of  early  dawn  (Sir  Robert  Stewart). 
Sunshine  (Arranged  by  Humphrey  J.  Stark). 
Stitch,  stitch,  stitch  (Clift  Wade). 
Over  the  fields  of  clover  (Adam  Geibel). 
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The  audience  then  joined  in  singing  the  opening  hymn, 
"  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  "  (E.  C.  Winchester). 

Prayer  having  been  offered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Turner,  a 
"  Ten  minutes'  talk  "  to  the  500  children  was  given  by  the 
Rev.  Alan  Watts  (Vicar  of  Dartford),  the  theme  being 
"  Authors." 

The  children  afterwards  sang — 

Sister  Mary  (Alfred  Scott  Gatty). 

I  know  a  game  (composed  specially  for  this  occasion  by  S.  J.  Reilly). 
Crowning  of  the  May  Queen  (E.  C.  Winchester). 

Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart. : 

I  am  sure  it  must  be  manifest  to  all  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  these  meetings  in  years  past,  that  the  very  least  important  part  of 
our  proceedings  is  the  speeches  which  have  been  made.  We  come  for 
another  purpose  ;  we  come  to  listen,  and  by  listening,  to  learn.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  not  quite  do  if  the  large  meeting,  we  presume  of  supporters  of  these 
Institutions,  were  to  come  and  to  go  without  expressing  some  opinion  upon 
what  they  have  heard,  and  some  appreciation  of  the  labour  which  must  have 
been  bestowed  to  bring  about  the  results  which  you  are  so  well  able  to  enjoy 
Therefore,  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment.  I  have  to  propose  a 
resolution  in  the  following  words — 

"  That  the  efforts  of  this  Union  to  save  destitute  and  neglected  children, 
to  rescue  the  outcast,  and  to  promote  co-operation  amongst  the 
various  Institutions  for  the  prevention  of  crime  are  deserving  of 
increased  support  ;  and  that  the  Council  and  Honorary  Officers,  as 
enumerated  at  the  commencement  of  the  report,  be  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year." 

That  contains  three  propositions,  and  the  first  is  "  That  the  efforts  to  save 
destitute  and  neglected  children  are  deserving  of  increased  support."  I  do 
not  suppose  we  need  say  much  about  that.  These  neglected  and  destitute 
children  certainly  can  appeal  with  confidence  to  our  sympathy.  That  is  a 
sympathy  at  least  the  same,  and  is  as  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  human 
heart  in  our  own  time  as  I  suppose  it  was  in  the  day  when  the  babe  Moses 
among  the  bulrushes  appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  We 
need  not  argue  about  it,  but  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  where  the  neglected  and 
destitute  are  found  together,  there  will  they  receive  sympathy.  Now  it  would 
take  a  long  time  to  dwell  on  the  history  of  many  of  these  Institutions  ;  but 
just  as  a  type  of  a  great  number,  I  should  like  to  touch  for  two  or  three 
minutes  on  one  Institution  which  is  very  well  known  to  myself,  and  I  think 
known  by  reputation  to  many  others — I  mean  the  Norfolk  Reformatory.  In 
the  year  1853  it  was  felt  that  a  great  number  of  yoting  men  were  leaving  in 
those  days  the  numerous  prisons  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  but  which  are  now 
reduced  to  one — as  these  young  men  were  leaving  them  it  was  felt  that  they 
needed  a  great  deal  of  help  ;  and  four  gentlemen  met  together  in  St 
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Andrew's  Hall,  in  Norwich.  They  talked  the  matter  over,  and  united  in 
prayer,  and  determined  they  would  establish  a  home  to  which  these  young 
men  could  go,  where  they  could  earn  or  regain  a  character.  In  a  short  time 
the  object  was  changed  into  a  Reformatory.  Very  shortly  after  it  was  com- 
menced, this  difficulty  began  to  be  experienced,  that  the  numbers  who  were 
qualified  to  be  received  within  it,  began  to  fall  off.  That  diminution,  which 
began  early  in  the  course  of  its  history,  has  continued  ever  since  ;  and 
whereas  there  used  to  be  large  numbers  of  boy  criminals — or  criminal  boys 
as  they  are  called  in  the  City  of  Norwich — it  readily  came  about  that  there 
were  hardly  any  at  all  ;  in  fact  I  think  we  may  say  none  at  all.  All  these 
benefits  may  be  taken  as  types  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  whole  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  doubt  this  effort  has  owed  enormously  to  the 
thoroughly  religious  spirit  which  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Those  who 
have  laboured  may  be  connected  with  one  school  of  thought  or  another,  but 
the  habit  of  bringing  all  their  cares  and  difficulties  in  prayer  to  the  throne  of 
God  has  been  universal  among  them  ;  and  I  think  it  is  owing  to  that  fact 
that  so  much  prosperity  has  been  derived.  As  I  have  said,  in  Norwich  the 
numbers  have  been  falling  off ;  and  it  is  also  true  as  to  the  whole  of  the 
country.  We  do  not  claim  that  this  result  is  owing  to  one  cause  or  another, 
because  no  doubt  there  are  half-a-dozen  causes  which  may  be  very  well 
enumerated.  There  is  Elementary  Education — Board  Schools  and 
Voluntary  Schools  too  ;  there  have  been  helps  in  various  ways  ;  and  let  us 
believe  that  the  parents  of  England  throughout  the  country  are  becoming 
more  conscious  of  their  duty  to  their  children,  and  especially  so,  as  they 
themselves  had  less  advantages  of  education  in  their  time.  I  think  we  may 
admit  that  there  are  fewer  now  who  need  the  help  that  is  given  by  Reforma- 
tories than  used  to  be  the  case  ;  and  instead  of  appealing  for  money,  it  is 
more  often  a  question  of  appealing  for  inmates.  That  I  know  is  the  case  as 
regards  the  Norwich  Reformatory.  There  is  another  fact  about  that 
Reformatory,  though  I  am  not  so  confident  that  it  is  equally  true  of  Institu- 
tions over  the  whole  country — and  that  is,  it  has  been  so  ably  managed  and 
successfully  taken  care  of  by  its  governor,  Mr.  Babbington,  and  been  so 
carefully  supervised  by  the  members  of  the  Committee,  who  live  close  by — 
that  since  1863  they  have  had  no  occasion  to  ask  for  subscriptions  at  all  ; 
they  have  managed  to  meet  their  expenses  by  the  work  of  the  boys,  and  by 
the  contributions  which  come  from  the  county  rates  from  the  Treasury.  I 
think  this  is  a  fact  we  may  well  claim  to  be  proud  of.  Sir  Wm.  Vincent,  whom 
I  see  on  my  left,  is  a  Norfolk  man,  and  I  think  he  will  bear  me  out  in  what 
I  say.  In  mentioning  this  fact,  I  should  like  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that 
all  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  management  of  Industrial  Schools — 
whether  under  Government  or  Voluntary — will  feel  how  immensely  important 
it  is  that  such  Schools  should  be  conducted  moderately  as  regards  expendi- 
ture. It  may  be  that  with  persistent  efforts  money  may  be  raised,  but  we 
may  also  be  pretty  certain  that  if  it  is  received  abundantly  in  one  direction 
it  is  to  some  extent  to  the  loss  of  other  Institutions  in  other  directions. 
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There  is  this  fact  also,  that  if  there  is  anything  wanting,  owing  to  the  very 
careful  economy  in  the  management  of  Schools,  there  will  be  some  want  of 
care  in  other  directions.  I  believe  this  is  true  of  Hospitals  and  other  Insti- 
tutions, that  too  niggardly  an  expenditure  of  money  means  a  great  deal  of 
care  overlooked  in  other  departments,  care  which  cannot  be  done  without, 
and  which  should  certainly  not  be  done  without.  In  our  Institutions  a  great 
deal  of  pains  have  been  taken  to  provide  the  boys,  on  leaving,  with  a  good- 
looking  outfit,  for  their  start  in  life.  The  department  of  emigration  has  also 
been  attended  to.  I  am  glad  to  find  by  the  Report  which  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading,  that  after  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  it  has  been 
determined  to  do  something  more  on  behalf  of  the  Reformatory  Union 
towards  helping  emigration  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  an  agent  in  Canada, 
through  whose  labours  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  openings  for  the  boys  when 
leaving  us.  With  reference  to  the  boys  of  the  Norwich  Reformatory,  it  has 
met  with  the  greatest  possible  success.  I  have  been  informed  that  quite 
recently  two  or  three  masters  of  the  boys  who  emigrated  have  sent  home 
money  with  a  view  of  helping  other  boys,  because  they  were  so  satisfied  with 
those  they  had  received  in  their  own  homes.  Well,  that  tells  well  for  the 
boys,  and  it  tells  well  for  the  good  men  into  whose  homes  they  have  gone- 
Now  let  me  tell  you  also  what  the  boys  think  of  themselves,  for  that  is  worth 
knowing.  On  the  same  occasion,  a  boy  wrote  home  to  say  that  the  boys 
from  the  Norwich  Reformatory  were  the  pride  of  America.  I  do  not  know 
whether,  to  take  it  all  round,  that  modesty  is  a  strong  part  in  the  character 
of  Americans  ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  think  it  shows  a  very  great  readiness  to 
see  good  in  other  directions,  when  they  take  it  that  these  Norwich  boys  were 
the  pride  of  America. 

(To  the  Children.)  Now  I  do  not  know  whether  you  hear  me,  children* 
I  hope  wherever  you  go  it  will  be  said  of  you  that  you  were  the  pride  of 
the  school  you  came  from.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  wish  of  everybody  before 
you. 

I  venture  to  point  out  that  that  Home  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  a  good 
type  of  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  country,  and  its  success  means  the 
success  of  all  Institutions  connected  with  this  Union,  and  we  are  asked  to 
remember  how  valuable  it  is  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the 
different  Homes.  I  am  quite  sure  that  every  one  of  us,  the  more  we  have  to 
do  with  individual  Homes,  or  with  the  central  Institution,  will  recognise  the 
more  how  valuable  it  is  to  have  a  centre  towards  which  the  Members  of  the 
Committees  or  the  Masters  or  Matrons,  can  be  drawn  together  for 
discussions  and  mutual  encouragement,  and  receive  help,  and  thus  have 
opportunities  of  gaining  instructions  from  others.  On  these  grounds  I 
think  the  Union  deserving  of  your  support,  and  I  hope  you  will  support  this 
Resolution. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Barker,  (Rector  of  Marylebone,)  said  : — 
My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.    It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say 
anything  after  the  exhaustive  speech  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  ; 
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and  from  his  observations  I  gather  that  he  is  very  intimate  and  personally 
acquainted  with  the  particular  work  of  these  Refuges  and  Reformatories. 
He  certainly  spoke  well  of  the  Norwich  one,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
hear  the  account  of  any  particular  Home  with  which  any  speaker  is 
particularly  interested  and  familiar.  I  cannot  help  saying  that  notwith- 
standing the  disagreeableness  of  both  having  to  deliver  a  speech  and  the 
still  greater  disagreeableness  of  having  to  listen  to  a  speech,  when  the 
children  are  about  to  sing  us  more  songs,  we  should  never  lose  such  an 
opportunity  as  this  of  impressing  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  persons 
present,  not  only  the  great  economic  and  social  advantages  of  this 
great  work  which  has  been  done,  but  also  the  religious  and  political 
advantages.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  this  question  now.  Human  life 
under  any  circumstances  is  very  hard  to  live.  Human  life  is  a  struggle  with 
nearly  all  of  us  and  the  difficulties  seem  to  be  more  numerous,  and  the 
obstacles  to  progress  seem  to  become  more  formidable  every  day.  I  suppose 
we  ourselves  may  be  considered  as  among  the  comfortable  classes  ;  but  as  I 
go  among  those  at  the  East  End  of  London,  as  I  sometimes  do,  and  notice 
there  the  poor  children  in  the  streets,  and  the  poor  women  too,  I  cannot 
help  wondering  how  they  live  and  exist.  If  the  circumstances  of  our  lives 
are  hard,  I  am  sure  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  must  indeed  be  very 
much  harder  ;  but  it  is  the  children  above  all  who  seem  to  enlist  our 
sympathies.  If  there  is  anything  at  all  that  is  attractive  in  this  world  it  is 
child-life.  We  are  all  fond  of  our  children,  and  the  care,  and  love  we  give 
to  them,  and  the  assiduity  we  show  to  them,  makes  us  appalled  at  the  way 
in  which  thousands  of  children  are  dragged  up.  There  can  be  nothing  in 
my  mind  more  really  philanthropic,  more  positively  Christian,  and  nothing 
more  human,  than  directing  attention — and  very  directly  indeed — to  the 
welfare  of  the  children. 

The  second  point  with  regard  to  the  children  of  course  is,  they  are  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  generations  to  be  ;  and  the  future  of  our  own 
country  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  children  in  this  present 
generation  ;  therefore  the  future  hangs  on  the  way  in  which  we  train  our 
children.  It  is  quite  true  that  posterity  has  done  nothing  for  us  (laughter), 
but  it  is  true  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  have  done  a  great  deal  for  us.  I 
hope,  my  friends,  to  strike  a  note — our  love  for  the  children.  The  Board 
Schools  have  done  a  deal  of  good  for  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Voluntary 
Schools  have  done  their  share,  I  have  been  drawn  very  much  into  connection 
with  the  children  of  the  poor  ;  and  I  can  speak,  of  the  great  possible 
advantages  which  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  present  improved  system  of 
education.  I  believe  in  a  few  years  time  there  will  not  be  any  children  called 
destitute  children,  or  any  need  for  these  Schools.  At  Norwich  we  are  told 
they  are  not  asking  for  funds,  and  the  growing  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  this  country  seems  to  me  to  inspire  a  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when 
these  children  will  not  exist  ;  but  it  is  the  fact  they  do  at  present  exist.  I 
want  one  fact  impressed  on  you.    During  the  last  twenty-three  years  some- 
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thing  like  120,000  children,  quite  a  population,  have  passed  through  these 
Institutions,  and  a  large  portion  of  these  120,000  have  been  rescued  from 
the  streets,  from  destitution,  and  bad  surroundings,  and  if  this  Union  of 
Schools  had  done  nothing  else  than  gather  within  its  various  walls  these 
120,000  little  children  from  the  streets,  and  the  surroundings  of  evil,  this 
Institution  most  certainly  demands  and  deserves  your  warmest  support  and 
sympathy. 

I  am  told  that  666  Institutions  are  affiliated  to  this  Union.  These  666 
Institutions  seem  to  me  to  show  that  there  has  been  in  the  past  an  enormous 
demand  for  Institutions  of  this  kind  ;  and  there  cannot  be  two  opinions 
about  it.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  we  could  bring  more  of  our  work 
that  is  cognate  to  a  common  centre  ;  it  would  lead  to  a  great  saving  of 
expenditure,  and  to  a  great  deal  more  of  efficient  work  being  carried  on. 
This  Union  exists,  among  other  purposes,  for  bringing  together  all  cognate 
establishments  so  that  they  may  be  able,  by  conference  and  other  means,  to 
carry  on  more  efficiently  their  great  work.  The  last  thing  I  have  to  say  is 
this,  I  think  in  my  judgment  there  is  great  necessity  for  further  legislation. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  this,  when  we  have  educated  our  children, 
and  set  before  them  a  good  example,  they  go  back  often  to  their  old  sur- 
rounding, and  those  surroundings  undo  very  quickly  the  work  done  in  the 
Reformatory.  We  know  that  parents  have  always  had  in  time  past  the  chief 
guidance  over  the  destinies  of  their  children.  We  must  not  forget  that  there 
are  some  parents  who  are  not  qualified  to  have  the  control  of  their  children, 
and  thousands  of  them,  alas,  in  this  country  are  drunkards.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  the  legislature  might  give  powers  to  bodies  to  whom  these 
children  are  entrusted  to  "  emigrate  "  the  children,  or  to  put  them  to  some 
suitable  employment  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  parents  first.  I 
do  not  think  this  would  be  interfering  with  their  liberty  too  much.  There  is 
another  reform  which  is,  I  think,  about  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  a  Bill,  and  that  is  to  send  the  children  straight  to  a 
Reformatory  without  committing  them  to  prison.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  things  in  the  world  to  send  a  child  to  a  prison,  where  he  is 
for  ever  stamped  as  a  criminal,  and  the  result  is  most  disastrous  on  his  after 
life.  Whatever  the  parents  are  the  children  cannot  help  that.  Our  concern 
ought  to  be  for  the  children,  and  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can  for  them. 
The  religious  education  which  these  children  receive  ensures — if  any- 
thing in  the  world  can  ensure — a  future  which  is  likely  to  be  bright  and 
hopeful.  I  know  not,  if  I  were  a  rich  man,  any  other  work  to  which  I 
would  contribute  so  heartily  and  so  cordially  as  this.  We  differ  on 
many  points,  but  we  cannot  differ  on  this  point.  Whatever  mistakes  we 
make  in  the  expenditure  of  our  money,  we  cannot  make  a  mistake  if  we 
provide  a  human  soul  with  the  means  of  its  future  welfare  and  utility. 
Apart  from  all  social  and  religious  differences  we  can  agree  here  that  the 
children  of  our  people  deserve  the  most  important  place  ;  and  if  we  neglect 
them,  we  are  neglecting  the  most  important  thing  that  ought  to  have  our 
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special  care  ;  and  if  we  let  them  go  out  into  the  world  unaided,  they  only 
swell  the  great  tide  of  criminality  and  vice.  I  have  much  pleasure,  my  lord, 
in  seconding  this  Resolution. 

The  Resolution  was  then  put  by  the  Chairman  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  declared  to  be  carried  unanimously. 

The  children  then  sang  the  following  pieces  : — 

"Victoria."    (J.  Proudman.) 

"  Robin,  Robin."    (A.  S.  Gatty.) 

"  Come  away,  Companions."    (A.  Geibel.) 

Some  of  the  girls  of  the  Field  Lane  Industrial  School,  thirty- 
four  in  number,  then  went  through  their  musical  drill  with 
great  precision  in  the  body  of  the  Hall,  under  the  direction  of 
their  teacher,  Miss  King.  This  was  very  much  appreciated 
by  the  audience. 

Lord  Norton  then  said  : — 

We  should  not  like  to  leave  this  Hall  without  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman,  which  I  now  have  the  honour  to  move.  I  confess  when  I 
came  into  this  Hall  I  did  hope  to  see  the  Duke  of  Westminster  occupying 
the  chair,  and  I  felt  very  much  disappointed,  because  I  do  not  know  any- 
body who  more  illustrates  what  is  the  vital  spirit  of  these  Institutions,  and 
the  true  use  of  wealth  in  helping  such  Institutions  as  these,  than  the  Duke  of 
Westminster.  But  in  his  absence  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  President 
occupying  the  chair,  as  he  always  does  most  ably.  I  served  under  his  chair- 
manship in  the  Royal  Commission  in  1882  and  1883,  and  I  can  only  say  that 
nobody  could  more  ably  fill  it  than  Lord  Aberdare.  I  cannot  longer  take  up 
your  time,  as  our  minutes  are  numbered  now.  I  beg  to  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Aberdare  for  occupying  the  chair. 

Sir  Wm.  Vincent,  Bart.,  said  : — 

I  have  great  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  seconding  Lord  Norton's 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Aberdare.  Anybody  who  has  had  any  connection 
with  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  knows  how  very  valuable  are  his 
services  to  that  Institution,  and  they  are  but  a  type  of  the  many  services  he 
is  rendering  to  the  philanthropic  cause  throughout  the  country. 

Lord  Aberdare : — 

I  must  ask  you  to  believe  that  I  prepared  a  very  pretty  speech  which  must 
remain  undelivered.  We  meet  here  under  the  condition  of  separating  at 
5  o'clock.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thanking  those  (I  am  not 
one  of  them)  who  have  provided  this  delightful  entertainment.  You  are  told 
that  there  are  666  Institutions  affiliated  to  this  Society.  Think  one  moment. 
Those  children  who  have  given  you  so  much  pleasure,  whose  faces  beam 
with  happiness,  whose  voices  show  so  much  training  and  so  much  skill,  they 
are  representatives  only  of  ten  out  of  those  666  Institutions.    Conceive  for  a 
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moment  the  aggregate  of  good,  and  the  aggregate  of  happiness  this  Institu- 
tion is  the  means  of  binding  together,  as  it  were,  in  one  bundle.  Those  who 
began  this  movement  are  the  persons  most  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  this 
generation  ;  and  among  us  we  have  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  this  movement, 
Lord  Norton,  who  was  himself  the  founder  of  one  of  the  schools  of  this  most 
successful  form  of  philanthropy.  Those  are  the  men  who  are  entitled  to  our 
gratitude— not  those  who  take  it  up  in  the  flowing  tide  of  prosperity — those 
are  the  men  deserving  of  gratitude  who  often  had  to  fight  with  ridicule,  and 
what  is  harder  of  all,  to  contend  with  failure.  I  met  this  morning  several 
persons  who  have  been  longest  connected  with  the  regulations  of  our  prison 
discipline,  and  they  told  me  that  within  the  last  ten  years  a  very  marked 
difference  had  come  over  the  character  of  the  most  degraded  part  of  our 
population,  those  whom  they  have  charge  of  in  our  convict  prisons.  And  if 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  lowest  part  of  our  population,  we  hope  and 
believe  a  change  has  come  over  all  classes  of  the  community.  I  am  sure  no 
Institution  has  done  more  for  the  amelioration  of  our  country  than  this 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside. 
I  am  sure  you  will  go  away  and  say  you  have  had  a  most  delightful  entertain- 
ment. When  I  saw  for  the  first  time  this  musical  drill  going  on  it  reminded 
me  of  Gray's  charming  description  of  the  fairy  rings — 
"  Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet  ; 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating, 

Glance  their  many  twinkling  feet." 

Well,  these  children  look  happy  and  bright,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  most 
thankful  to  those  admirable  teachers  who  have  taken  part  in  providing  this 
interesting  entertainment.  I  must  not  close  this  meeting  without  mention- 
ing the  fact  that  we  have  this  year  received  a  royal  mark  of  favour,  we  have 
received  a  special  grant  of  ,£50  from  the  Queen. 

The  singing  of  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  concluded  the 
meeting. 

Before  leaving,  the  Chairman  turning  to  the  children  thanked 
them  for  the  part  they  had  taken,  and  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  pleasure  which  had  been  given  to  him  that 
afternoon. 

 Hf»  <   

One  Room  Tenements. — We  are  informed  that  there  are  163,000  families  in 
London  which  occupy  only  one  room  each.  In  Marylebone  the  average  death  rate 
per  annum  amongst  this  class  of  families  is  50  per  thousand.  The  general  average 
death  rate  in  the  same  district  is  16  per  thousand  ! 


We  much  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  on  the  20th  of  April,  of  Miss  Isabella 
Lowe,  for  many  years  Matron  of  the  Ladies'  House  of  Refuge,  Craigie,  near  Perth. 
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PAPER  VIII. — THE  1889  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  BILL. 


ENERAL  satisfaction  will  be  felt  by  all  interested  in 
Industrial  Schools  in  observing  the  improvements  that 
the  Government  have  made  in  the  new  Bill,  read  the 
first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  14th,  as  com- 
pared with  the  one  introduced  into  the  same  House  last 
year.    The  following  are  the  principal  alterations  : — 

1.  — The  proposed  Dual  Inspection  is  withdrawn. 

2.  — School  Boards  are  to  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain 
Truant  Schools,  which  are  to  be  used  for  truants  only. — (Clause  48.) 

3.  — Residence  with  one  person  of  disreputable  character — thief  or 
otherwise — is  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  sending  a  child  to  an  Industrial 
School. — (Clause  10,  1,  c,  d.) 

4.  — Power  is  given  to  place  children  in  charge  of  a  Boarding-out 
Committee  in  lieu  of  sending  to  a  Certified  Industrial  School. — 
(Clauses  n  &  30.) 

5.  — The  age  of  a  child  under  which  it  is  to  be  necessary  for  the  Court 
to  make  a  special  report  to  the  Home  Secretary,  on  ordering  the  child 
to  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  is  eight,  as  instead  of  ten,  in  last  year's 
Bill.— (Clause  16.) 

6.  — The  limit  of  age  under  which  a  child  may  be  transferred  from  a 
Reformatory  to  an  Industrial  School  has  been  reduced  from  eighteen  to 
fourteen. — (Clause  18.) 

7.  — For  contributions  by  the  Guardians  in  the  1888  Bill,  contribu- 
tions by  Councils  of  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  have  been  substi- 
tuted ;  and  it  is  to  be  the  duty  of  County  Councils  and  Borough  Councils 
to  enforce  the  orders  made  upon  parents  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  children  in  Certified  Industrial  Schools.  It  is  made 
compulsory  upon  County  Councils  to  contribute  2s.  6d.  a  week  for 
children  sent  to  Certified  Industrial  Schools,  and  is.  6d.  a  week 
for  children  committed  to  the  charge  of  Boarding-out  Committees. — 
(Clauses  27  &  30.) 

Most  of  the  suggestions  made  to  the  Home  Secretary  by  the  Deputa- 
tions of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  it  will  be  seen,  have  been 
adopted  ;  but  the  word  "  habitually  "  is  still  retained  in  Clause  10,  1,  a, 
and  the  child  of  a  "  surviving  parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude 
or  imprisonment  "  is  still  excluded  from  the  Bill.  The  Prevention  of 
primes  Act,  1871,  section  14,  is  also  repealed.  The  design  to  thus 
exclude  the  children  of  convicts  appears  unaccountable. 
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IS   SHE  SAFE? 


THE  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (Mr.  J.  H.  Carruthers),  and  the  Minister 
of  Justice  (Mr.  A.  J.  Gould),  accompanied  by  the  Under-Secretary  of 
Instruction  (Mr.  Johnson),  Messrs.  J.  T.  Wilshire,  J.  Creer,  and  Teece,  Ms. 
L.A.,  Alderman  Meeks,  and  other  gentlemen  visited  the  reformatory  ship  "Vernon" 
on  the  2ist  of  March.  Upon  arriving  alongside  the  "Vernon  "  they  were  received 
with  a  salute  of  seven  guns.  The  boys  were  paraded  on  the  upper  deck,  and 
presented  arms  as  the  visitors  stepped  over  the  gangway.  A  thorough  inspection  of 
the  vessel  was  then  made  by  the  party,  who  wrote  in  the  visitors'  book  their  complete 
satisfaction  with  what  they  had  seen.  The  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  added  a 
few  words  to  the  effect  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  increased  accommodation  was 
urgently  needed.  Mr.  Gould  endorsed  these  remarks,  as  did  the  other  gentlemen 
of  the  party.  Mr.  Wilshire  wrote  a  memo,  to  the  effect  that  a  vessel  should  be 
procured  in  order  to  carry  out  properly  a  work  productive  of  such  good  results. 
The  boys  were  then  drilled  in  man-  o'-war  fashion,  manning  the  yards,  manning  the 
boats,  and  going  through  the  small-arm  exercise  in  a  manner  that  would  put  to  shame 
many  volunteer  corps.  The  smart  naval  drill  by  the  boys  was  wonderfully  well  gone 
through.  The  "Vernon"  band  is  too  well-known  to  need  more  than  a  passing 
allusion.    The  youngsters  played  several  pieces  during  the  stay  of  the  party  on  board. 

Mr.  Carruthers,  after  inspecting  the  school-room,  and  the  sleeping  and  messing 
accommodation,  and  witnessing  the  drill  of  the  boys,  addressed  them  shortly  and 
suitably. 

Cheers  for  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  and  the  Queen  followed,  and  the 
party  then  left,  amid  the  rattle  of  another  salute,  the  boys  manning  the  yards  as  the 
"  Premier  "  left  for  Sydney. 

The  ship  "  Vernon  "  is  under  the  command  of  Captain  Neitenstein,  and  he  has 
13  officials  under  him.  The  good  work  done  on  board  is  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulation.  There  are  now  on  board  226  boys.  Each  boy  remains  on  board  not 
more  than  one  year  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  is  apprenticed,  generally  to  some 
farmer  living  some  distance  up  country.  The  result  of  this  system  is  that  a  boy,  if 
he  has  any  good  in  him,  soon  acquires  habits  of  industry  and  discipline,  which  are 
not  easily  cast  aside.  As  a  result  of  the  short  stay  of  each  boy  on  board,  a  great 
many  changes  take  place  ;  in  fact,  there  have  been  no  less  than  105  changes  during  the 
present  year.  Something,  however,  should  be  said  about  the  state  of  the  old  ship, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  some  alteration  be  not  quickly  made,  the  present  system 
will  not  benefit  the  boys.  The  Vernon  was  an  old  Blackwall  barque,  owned  by 
Messrs.  Green  &  Co.,  the  celebrated  London  shipowners.  She  has  done  duty  as  a 
reformatory  for  twenty-two  years,  and  how  many  years  she  was  afloat  before  this 
seems  to  be  a  mystery  buried  in  antiquity.  It  would  not  altogether  be  a  surprise  to 
some  people,  if  the  question  of  her  future  were  settled  in  a  tragical  manner  by  the 
vessel  sinking  at  her  moorings.  It  is  seventeen  years  since  she  was  docked,  and  at 
that  time  those  responsible  were  frightened  to  let  the  water  out  of  the  dry  dock  lest 
when  she  rested  on  the  blocks  they  would  penetrate  her  bottom.  It  is  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  her  rudder  fell  off  from  sheer  old  age,  and  she  is  what  is  known  as 
"  hogged  "  fearfully,  the  bow  end  of  the  ship  being  several  feet  lower  than  the  stern. 
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In  addition  to  this  she  was  never  intended  to  carry  more  than  a  few  saloon  passengers 
and  a  crew  of  about  twenty- five  ;  therefore  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  her 
unsuitability  for  accommodating  226  boys,  who  by  the  by,  are  locked  up  under  hatches 
every  night.  On  the  passage  back  from  Sydney,  on  the  21st  March  two  suggestions 
were  thrown  out  to  alter  this  state  of  things.  One  was  that  the  Admiralty  should  be 
asked  to  send  out  an  old  line  of  battle  ship  with  the  next  relief  crew  for  this  station, 
and  that  this  vessel  should  then  be  handed  over  to  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
to  take  the  place  of  the  "Vernon."  The  other  suggestion  was  that  the  naval  forces 
should  hand  over  the  "Wolverene"  for  the  purpose,  and  that  our  naval  men  be 
supplied  with  a  vessel  suitable  for  their  drill. — Sydney  Evening  News. 

 ■ 

THE  SHAFTESBURY  WORKING  BOYS'  HOME. 


A BAZAAR  in  aid  of  the  new  Boys'  Home  in  Stamford  Street,  Blackfriars,  was 
opened  on  the  3id  of  May  at  the  Hawkstone  Hall,  Westminster  Road.  The 
opening  ceremony  was  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Bristowe,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Causton,  M.P.  The  Home  was  started  six 
months  ago  to  provide  comfortable  lodgings  for  lads  who  have  no  homes  in  London, 
and  who  are  likely,  from  the  nature  of  their  surroundings,  to  fall  into  evil  courses. 
There  are  at  present  28  lads  accommodated  at  Stamford  Street,  who  pay  7s.  6d.  per 
week  for  their  board  and  lodging.  They  have  also  a  gymnasium,  a  library,  and  a 
recreation  room.  These  advantages  naturally  commend  themselves  to  working  lads 
in  London,  who  are  applying  for  admission  in  such  numbers  that  two  more  houses 
have  been  taken  for  the  accommodation  of  60  more  boys.  The  object  of  the  bazaar 
was  to  provide  funds  to  furnish  these  houses. 



FIELD    LANE   BOYS'  HOME. 


THE  annual  entertainment  to  provide  funds  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  seaside 
holiday  for  the  boys  of  the  above  Home,  which  is  situate  in  Hillfield  Road, 
West  Ilampstead,  was  given  on  the  16th  May,  at  the  Kilburn  Town  Hall.  As  in 
former  years,  the  hall  was  literally  packed  with  admirers  of  the  excellent  work  done 
at  the  Home,  and  no  one  could  complain  of  not  getting  full  value  for  the  money  paid 
for  their  tickets,  as  a  very  comprehensive  and  excellent  programme  was  gone  through, 
lasting  upwards  of  three  hours.  The  order  of  the  boys  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  the  excellent  attention  paid  to  the  conductor  (Mr.  G.  T.  Peall)  during  the 
singing  was  very  noticeable.  An  efficient  brass  band  has  been  formed,  and  this  gave 
some  choice  selections  of  music  during  the  evening.  The  recitations  of  the  boys 
reflected  great  credit  on  themselves  and  their  teachers,  and  were  provocative  of 
hearty  applause.  Several  friends  of  the  Home  kindly  assisted  in  the  programme. 
Mr.  Peregrine  Piatt,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Field-lane  institutions,  thanked  the 
audience,  on  behalf  of  the  boys,  for  their  attendance,  and  said  that  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  holiday  had  been  raised,  and  that  probably  a  small  balance  would 
remain.  This  would  be  devoted  towards  paying  the  deficit  of  ^28  on  the  band  fund. 
The  entertainment  closed  with  the  National  Anthem. 
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HE  Committee  of  management  of  the  next  Inter- 
national Penitentiary  Congress,  which  will  be  held 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  beginning  of  June  1890, 
propose  to  organise  an  international  Exhibition 
of  objects  relating  to  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools. 
The  chief  aim  of  this  Exhibition  is  to  present  to  the  notice  of 
all  persons  who  take  part  in  the  Congress  a  clear  view  of 
the  organization  and  the  interior  life  of  these  institutions  in 
different  countries,  and  also  of  the  results  obtained.  In  order 
to  render  participation  in  this  Exhibition  as  easy  as  possible 
for  the  Exhibitors,  the  Committee  of  management  will  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  carriage,  to  and  from  St.  Petersburg. 

A  List  of  thirty-eight  questions  has  been  drawn  up  for 
the  superintendents  of  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools 
to  answer,  to  enable  the  Committee  of  management  to  prepare 
from  the  replies  comprehensive  information  concerning  the 
Schools,  and  to  present  it  in  such  a  form  as  shall  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  attend  the  Exhibition.  Copies  of 
these  questions  will  be  obtainable  at  the  office  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  32,  Charing  Cross,  London, 
S.W. 

From  Tasmania  we  have  the  Government  Report  of  the 
Boys'  Training  School  for  1888.  During  the  year  not  only 
had  the  chief  Inspector  of  State  Schools  visited  the  Institution, 
but  a  surprise  visit  had  also  been  made  to  it  by  the  Royal 
Commission  which  recently  sat  to  take  evidence  on  charitable 
Institutions  generally.  Satisfactory  reports  were  made  on  both 
occasions.  The  Royal  Commission  recommended  that  the 
boys  of  the  School  be  made  wards  of  the  managers  until  they 
attain  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

The  name  of  the  new  Clyde  Training  Ship  to  replace  the 
"  Cumberland  "  will  be  the  "  Revenge." 
No.  ccv. — July,  1889. 
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PAPER  IX. 

T  a  largely  attended  Council  Meeting  of  the  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union,  held  at  32,  Charing  Cross,  London, 
on  the  31st  of  May,  at  which  Lord  Aberdare  presided, 
arrangements  were  made  for  having  amendments  to  the 
following  effect  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  : — 

1.  — In  clause  Q  of  the  Reformatory  Schools'  Bill  so  as  to  allow  of 

the  sending  of  children  under  fourteen,  in  exceptional  cases, 
to  a  Reformatory  School  for  a  first  offence. 

2.  — To  add  to  clause  |9  after  the  words  "eighteen  months,"  in 

line  18,  the  following  words  "or  earlier  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  Secretary  of  State,"  thus  enabling  Reformatory 
managers  to  license  out,  in  exceptional  cases,  before  an 
offender  has  been  eighteen  months  in  the  School. 

3.  — That  clause  |2  in  the  Reformatory  Schools'  Bill  and  clause  |4 

in  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill  be  omitted,  as  they  would,  if 
left  in  the  Bills,  make  the  reformation  or  rescue  of  a  child 
in  many  cases  "  dependent  on  the  opinion,  after  a  cursory 
examination,  of  a  medical  practitioner." 

4.  — That  the  word  "habitually  "  be  omitted  from  clause  |0  of  the 

Industrial  Schools'  Bill. 

5.  — That  the  following  words  be  added  to  clause  |0  of  the  Indus- 

trial Schools'  Bill — "  That  is  found  destitute,  either  being 
an  orphan  or  having  a  surviving  parent  who  is  undergoing 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,"  and  that  the  Prevention 
of  Crimes  Act,  1871  (34  and  35,  Vic.  cap.  112),  be  not 
repealed,  as  proposed  in  the  Schedule  of  the  Industrial 
Schools'  Bill. 

Qt — That  it  be  made  clear  that  the  words  "any  obligation,"  in 
clause  |9,  4>  indicate  Treasury  payment. 
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7.  — An  amendment  giving  power  to  School  Boards  to  initiate  pro- 

ceedings for  sending  suitable  children  to  certified  Industrial 
Schools,  other  than  Truant  Schools. 

8.  — Some  amendments  in  the  Boarding-out  clauses. 

9.  — Some  verbal  amendments,  chiefly  affecting  Scotch  Schools. 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  more  than  one  Society  to  legalise  adoption 
in  some  form  or  other.  The  recent  proceedings  against  Dr.  Barnardo 
have  stimulated  efforts  in  this  direction.  While  recognising  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  managers  of  voluntary  homes  parental  control, 
under  certain  restrictions,  we  deprecate  most  strongly  any  such 
provision  being  introduced  into  either  of  these  Bills,  which  are  designed 
to  deal  with  a  special  class  of  children,  and  under  special  circumstances 
which  are  defined.  We  learn  therefore,  with  some  apprehension,  that 
the  legal  Committee  of  the  National  Vigilance  Association  "are 
endeavouring  to  get  a  clause  introduced  into  the  Industrial  Schools'" 
Bill,  permitting  the  magistrates  to  appoint  guardians  to  children,  instead 
of  having  to  send  them  either  to  a  school,  or  giving  them  into  the  charge 
of  a  Boarding-out  Committee."  In  justification  of  this  it  is  urged  that 
"  at  present,  the  control  which  institutions,  such  as  Dr.  Barnardo's, 
have  over  their  inmates,  is  small  and  hardly  recognised  by  law."  The 
question  is  one  that  concerns  hundreds  of  Institutions,  besides  Dr. 
Barnardo's,  which  rescue  and  shelter  orphan  or  destitute  children.  But 
children  coming  under  the  provisions  of  these  Bills  should  be  ineligible 
for  voluntary  homes,  which  can  only  justify  their  existence  on  the  plea 
that  they  receive  children  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  under  the  present 
Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools'  Acts.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
managers  of  Voluntary  Homes  wish  to  have  authority  to  receive  this 
class  of  children  and  thus  obtain  the  powers  of  control  conferred  by 
these  Bills,  the  course  is  open  to  them  to  apply  for  a  certificate  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  managers  of  Voluntary  Homes  to  the  children  under  their 
care ;  but  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  no  powers  or  legal  recognition 
will  be  given  to  any  individual  or  body  of  managers  except  on  condition 
that  the  children  and  their  homes  are  submitted  to  some  effective 
inspection. 
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DEATH   OF   MR.   M.  MACPHERSON. 


T  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
Malcolm  Macpherson,  who  for  upwards  of  five  years 
has  occupied  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Boys' 
Industrial  School,  Stockport.  The  sad  event  took  place 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  June.  Mr.  Macpherson 
was  born  at  Craignish,  in  Argyleshire,  and  was  in  every  sense  a  capital 
example  of  a  typical  Highlander.  He  commenced  this  work  in  the 
Reformatory,  Duke  Street,  Glasgow,  and  after  thirteen  years'  faithful 
service  there,  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Inverness  Reformatory, 
which  post  he  held  until  his  appointment  to  Stockport.  For  some 
considerable  time  Mr.  Macpherson  has*  not  enjoyed  good  health  but 
he  stuck  most  gallantly  to  his  post  up  to  seven  weeks  before  his  death. 
His  illness,  which  was  of  a  most  painful  character,  was  borne  with 
wonderful  patience  and  truly  Christian  resignation.  He  was  only  fifty- 
three  years  of  age.  His  cheerful,  hearty  and  genial  disposition  won 
him  friends  everywhere,  whilst  his  exacting  attention  to  his  duties 
secured  for  him  the  firm  confidence  of  the  Committee,  many  of  whom 
were  deeply  and  personally  attached  to  him.  The  boys  had  in  him  a 
faithful  guardian  and  a  wise  counsellor,  and  in  his  death  they  have 
suffered  a  heavy  loss.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  his  end  was 
hastened  by  his  excessive  labours  and  his  constant  anxiety  to  do  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  for  the  lads  committed  to  his  care.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  Friday,  the  14th,  at  Glasgow,  the  remains  being  escorted  to 
the  Stockport  Station  by  the  Committee,  officers,  and  boys  of  the 
Institution. 

 >  —  ♦  —  <  

'"T^IIE  Managers  of  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge  for  Boys,  having  purchased 
-A-  farms  to  the  extent  of  385  acres,  in  Delaware  County,  on  the  line  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  Railroad,  are  about  to  erect  a  new  School  on  the 
"  Family  System."  Towards  this  improvement  Mr.  Isaiah  V.  Williamson  has 
contributed  105,000  dollars,  and  Mr.  William  Massey  100,000  dollars  ;  other  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  have  by  their  liberal  contributions  given  evidence  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  carried  on  by  this  Institution. 
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CRIME-ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDY.* 


ENOLOGY  is  a  subject — we  may  say  a  science — to  which  the 
time  and  attention  of  many  conferences  and  philanthropists 
have  been  given  in  the  present  century  with  strangely  varying 
results.  Mr.  L.  Gordon  Rylands  in  his  new  book  has 
travelled  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  this  science,  and  while 
quoting  largely  from  the  experience  of  experts,  he  has  arrived  at  some  con- 
clusions which  have  not  before  been  put  forward  with  such  boldness  and 
lucidity,  if  even  they  have  been  entertained.  The  matter  is  of  such  intense 
interest,  not  only  to  the  Reformatory  worker  and  the  philanthropist,  but  to 
the  public  generally,  that  we  venture  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  topics 
touched  upon  in  this  work  and  the  ideas  which  have  been  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  author  ;  though  we  must  not  be  considered  to  endorse  them  all. 
He  gives  the  following  summary  of 

The  Active  Causes  of  Crime. 
"  Defective  training,  or  total  absence  of  any,  immoral  associates,  and  bad 
example  in  prison,  as  well  as  out  of  it;  drink,  idleness  and  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  evil  tendencies.  These  causes,  however,  frequently  overlap, 
and  one  is  often  found  to  be  the  effect  of  the  other;  the  only  perfectly  simple 
and  absolutely  final  division  is  into  the  two  main  heads,  Heredity  and 
Environment,  which  comprise  all  others." 

Heredity — How  the  i?ijiiience  of  it  may  overcome. 
On  this  subject  we  quote  the  following  remarks  : — "  Granting  that  in  very 
many  cases  the  commencement  of  a  criminal  career  on  the  part  of  children 
is  due  to  the  absence  of  those  who  should  attend  to  the  formation  in  them  of 
moral  habits,  and  is  by  no  means  chargeable  to  any  inherent  natural  vicious- 
ness  or  depravity  in  the  children  themselves,  yet  in  other  cases  there  is  such 
depravity,  the  effect,  as  already  pointed  out,  of  heredity  ;  other  children, 
again,  are  of  a  nature  to  be  easily  led  by  unprincipled  companions,  or,  being 
mischievous  and  obstinate,  defy  their  parents.  Even  most  of  these,  however, 
might,  by  careful  and  judicious  training,  by  the  exercising  of  their  higher  and 
the  suppression  of  their  lower  instincts,  while  their  natures  are  yet  plastic,  be 
moulded  into  upright  men  and  women  ;  but  few  are  there  among  the  class 
from  which  criminals  come  that  are  capable  of  so  moulding  the  characters 
of  their  offspring.  Some  are  too  busy,  some  too  idle,  some,  having  the  will, 
possess  not  the  requisite  good  judgment ;  some  are  quick-tempered,  or 
harsh,  and  having  thus  alienated  their  childrens'  affection,  lose  all  the 
influence  for  good  which  they  might  have  had  over  them.    Thus  we  account 

*  Crime,  its  Causes  and  Remedy,  by  L.  Gordon  Rylands,  B.A.  (Lond.).  London  :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin. 
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for  the  4i-2  per  cent,  of  youthful  offenders,  both  of  whose  parents  are  alive, 
and  capable,  physically,  of  taking  care  of  them." 

"Heredity  will  certainly  prove  the  most  difficult  influence  to  contend  against, 
for  heredity  is  the  transmission  to  offspring  of  habits  strengthened  perhaps 
not  only  by  years  of  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  but  even  through 
the  course  of  several  preceding  generations.  We  all  know  how  strong  a 
habit  which  we  ourselves  have  formed,  may  grow,  and  what  determination 
is  required  to  shake  ourselves  free  from  it ;  so  much  so  that  men  of  weak 
moral  fibre  who  have  undertaken  such  a  task  frequently  fail  in  it  ;  how  much 
more  difficult,  therefore,  will  it  be  to  remove  bad  habits  which  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  growth  of  generations.  Fortunately,  in  childhood,  all 
these  tendencies  are  most  easily  modified,  and  there  are  good  hopes  that  by 
taking  in  hand  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  cursed  with  such  an  unfortunate 
legacy,  at  a  sufficiently  early  age,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  most  judicious 
treatment,  we  shall  succeed  at  any  rate  in  greatly  weakening  their  vicious 
impulses,  which  will  thus  be  transmitted  enfeebled  to  their  children  ;  then, 
by  dealing  with  these  again  in  their  turn,  a  further  great  improvement  will 
be  effected,  until  finally,  after  a  few  generations,  no  evil,  but  only  good 
impulses  will  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring.  The  only  difficulty 
will  be  to  find  the  means  of  removing  the  unhappy  influences  which  are 
directed  to  warp  the  characters  of  the  young  ;  and,  seeing  that  about  forty 
per  cent,  of  criminals  are  convicted  before  the  age  of  twenty,  and  that  of  those 
convicted  between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  vicious  habits  must  in  very  many 
cases  have  been  formed  at  an  earlier  age,  if  we  can  achieve  success  in  this 
investigation,  more  than  half  the  crime  of  the  country  will  have  been 
abolished,  and  centres  of  infection  from  which  fresh  crime  may  have  spread, 
will  have  enormously  decreased." 

Numerous  illustrations  of  heredity  are  given. 

Environment. 

By  the  following  table  of  ages  of  1,000  prisoners  at  the  time  of  their  first 
conviction,  the  youthful  beginning  of  immorality  is  proved.  We  are  reminded 


Age. 

Number. 

Between 

9  and  20 

395 

20  30 

339 

30  >>  40 

151 

40  50 

65 

50  ,,  60 

37 

60  „  70 

12 

above  70 

1000 

that  the  "  first  conviction  ,;  is  by  no  means  synony- 
mous with  "  first  offence,"  so  that  many  of  the  339 
whose  first  conviction  was  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty,  probably  commenced  a  criminal 
career  at  an  earlier  age.  This  youthful  beginning 
of  immorality  is  attributed  to  various  circumstances 
such  as  parental  neglect,  death  of  parents,  facilities 
for  evil  .-ssociations.  And  it  is  significantly  hinted 
that  poor  children  playing  in  idleness  about  the 


slums  will,  out  of  natural  childish  mischief  and  thoughtlessness,  do  things 
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which  their  more  fortunate  richer  brother  does  almost  daily  with  no  more 
serious  consequences  to  itself  than  a  slapping,  and  not  always  that,  but  which 
will  lodge  the  friendless  gutter-child  in  prison,  and  thereby  start  it  on  the 
way  to  a  criminal  career. 

Alleged  Failure  of  the  Deterrent  System. 

Having  shewn  the  causes  of  crime,  Mr.  Rylands  proceeds  to  prove  the 
failure  of  those  methods  chiefly  relied  upon  for  dealing  with  crime,  which  are 
commonly  known  as  the  Deterrent  System.  In  doing  this  he  points  out, 
that  under  the  prison  system  the  labouring  classes  fare  better  in  prison  than 
out,  and  that  habitual  criminals  are  not  men  who  weigh  the  results  of  their 
actions — they  act  largely  upon  impulse  and  trust  to  luck  ;  and  the  terrors  of 
a  by  no  means  certain  imprisonment,  however  irksome,  look  shadowy  and 
far  off  when  the  men  are  free  and  living  their  lawless  lives.  "  Endless 
detection  and  repeated  imprisonments  fail  to  influence  their  future  schemes." 
Even  when  the  criminal  is  undergoing  the  deterrent  treatment  he  is  medi- 
tating new  crimes,  and  the  terrors  of  incarceration  when  actually  present 
before  him  do  not  frighten  him  into  virtue  and  repentance.  "  Our  present 
system,"  it  is  urged,  "is  not  really  deterrent,  and  cannot,  with  public  opinion 
such  as  it  is,  be  made  so."  Nor  would  excessive  severity  of  prison  discipline 
have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  criminal  class  ;  though,  if  detection 
could  be  made  absolutely  certain,  and  imprisonment  seriously  unpleasant, 
some  effect  might  be  produced.  To  expect  satisfactory  results  from  the 
deterrent  system  without  either  of  these  conditions  is  declared  to  be  absurd. 
In  dealing  with  the  argument  that,  on  an  average,  only  a  little  over 
45  per  cent,  of  the  committals  in  one  year  to  Government  local  prisons  are 
recommittals  and  that  therefore  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  imprisonment,  as  at 
present  carried  out,  is  efficacious  in  the  case  of  about  one  half  the  total 
number,  Mr.  Rylands  considers  that  even,  if  this  were  so,  it  would  not  be 
much  to  boast  of,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  far  from  satisfied  with  a  system 
which  fails  as  often  as  it  is  successful.  But  he  insists  upon  some  considerable 
reduction  of  the  per  centage  of  success,  on  account  of  second  convictions 
being  in  many  cases  unrecognized  as  such,  and  a  further  reduction  on 
account  of  deaths.  Also,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  effect 
of  the  present  system  upon  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  criminal  class, 
he  urges  that  there  should  be  an  allowance  made  for  the  large  number  of 
offenders  who,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  or  from  spite  or  jealousy,  or  through 
inability  to  resist  some  great  temptation,  are  hurried  into  the  performance 
of  some  wrong  action.  The  fifty  per  cent,  of  successes  are,  he  believes, 
largely  made  up  of  these  "suddenly  overtaken"  cases,  probably  to  the 
extent  of  three-fifths. 
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The  Successful  Method  of  Dealing  with  Crime. 

By  some  interesting  diagrams  which  we  hope  to  reproduce  on  a  future 
occasion,  Mr.  Rylands  demonstrates  that  the  reduction  of  crime  observable 
in  recent  years  is  clearly  attributable  to  the  operations  of  Reformatories  and 
Industrial  Schools,  and  to  "  private  endeavour  and  combination  for  the 
reclamation  of  those  who  have  fallen,  and  for  the  assistance  of  such  as  are 
exposed  to  temptation."  Mission  Societies  and  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  are 
especially  credited  with  producing  good  results.  But  the  author  foresees 
that  the  recent  reduction  in  the  criminal  population  will  in  a  few  years  cease, 
and  after  becoming  stationary,  will  again  "  begin  to  grow  with  constantly 
increasing  acceleration."  We  have  not  space  to  set  forth  his  whole 
argument,  which  is  partially  founded  upon  the  diagrams  above  referred  to, 
but  he  sums  up  his  conclusions  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  in  the  statement 
that  "  Our  present  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  has  been  found  to 
be  of  very  little  worth  ;  that  certain  reformatory  influences,  very  largely  the 
outcome  of  private  endeavour,  private  generosity,  private  benevolence,  have 
very  appreciably  reduced  the  amount  of  crime  during  the  last  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  ;  that  these  influences  have  produced  nearly  all  the  effect  of 
which  they  are  capable,  and  that,  unless  the  satisfactory  decrease  of  crime 
is  to  be  ere  long  converted  into  an  increase, 

New  and  still  more  efficient  methods 
must  be  adopted."  The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  searching  for  these 
methods  are  summarized  thus  : — "  We  observe  that  every  consideration 
leads  us  to  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  young.  We  found  in  a  previous 
chapter  that  probably  half,  possibly  even  more,  of  those  who  enter  into  a 
criminal  career,  committed  their  first  crime  or  misdemeanour  at  an  early 
age  ;  and  now,  having  found  that  virtue  and  vice  are  essentially  habits,  we  see 
the  importance  of  cultivating  habits  of  rectitude  at  an  age  when  the  mind 
is  receptive  and  before  we  are  anticipated  by  the  formation  of  habits  of 
vice.  In  order  to  effect  this  purpose  we  must  have  schools  of  a  special 
character  to  which  those  children  who  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  temptation 
may  be  sent,  and  to  a  certain,  but  limited  extent,  this  system  is  at  the 
present  time  in  operation,  there  being  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
Reformatory  Schools  for  the  reception  of  young  criminals.  It  will  be  well 
to  enquire  what  success  these  schools  have  had,  and  whether  the  system 
may  be  advantageously  extended." 

Other  topics  relating  to  the  treatment  of  crime  such  as  self-supporting 
prisons,  longer  sentences,  classification  of  prisoners,  the  association  system 
in  prisons,  are  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Rylands'  book,  which  will  be  perused 
with  much  profit  and  interest  even  by  those  who  differ  from  him.  As  we 
propose  shortly  to  ventilate  the  question  of  Drunkenness  in  this  relation,  we 
postpone  the  consideration  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


HE  Committee  of  the  School  of  Discipline,  the 
oldest  Industrial  School  for  girls  in  London,  have 
secured  freehold  premises  at  Elm  House,  Parson's 
Green,  Fulham,  and  the  Institution  will  probably 


be  removed  there,  from  Chelsea,  about  the  end  of  the  year. 

We  learn  from  Japan,  that  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  Refor- 
matory in  that  country,  on  the  cottage  plan. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gilliatt,  M.P.,  presided  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the  Reformatory  Ship  "  Cornwall,'' 
held  at  Mincing  Lane,  London,  on  the  8th  of  July.  The  ship 
was  stated  to  be  in  a  better  state  of  efficiency  than  ever.  The 
average  number  of  boys  during  the  past  year  was  219,  the 
total  cost  of  maintenance,  £5, 116. 

The  Cripples'  Home  for  Girls  having  recently  undergone 
extensive  alterations,  equivalent  almost  to  re-building,  was 
re-opened  on  the  29th  of  June,  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Christian. 

The  National  Vigilance  Association  are  endeavouring  to  get 
some  further  amendments  in  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill.  1st,  by 
explaining  "  improper  guardianship,"  the  latter  word  being  one 
of  well  ascertained  legal  import,  and  being  more  restricted  in 
its  meaning  than  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  were  aware  ;  2nd,  by 
making  it  an  offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction  for 
anyone  to  interfere  with  or  break  the  conditions  on  which  any 
child  may  be  let  out  of  an  Industrial  School  on  attaining  the 
age  of  sixteen.  At  present,  the  only  remedy  proposed  is  to 
bring  the  child  back.    This,  it  is  contended,  is  not  enough. 

The  Industrial  Schools'  Bill  has  passed  through  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  and  has  been  reprinted  with  a 
few  alterations ;  but  it  has  been  withdrawn  and  will  be  re- 
introduced next  Session. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  hear  with  profound  regret 
of  the  death,  on  the  17th  of  July,  of  Mr.  Gillbee,  the  late 
superintendent  of  the  East  London  Industrial  School  at 
Lewisham. 

No.  ccvi. — August,  1889. 
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SOME   THOUGHTS  ON   THE   HALF-TIME  SYSTEM. 


IR  EDWARD  CHADWICK  in  the  course  of  a  recent 


some  of  the  experiences  of  the  working  of  the  half-time  school  principle. 
At  the  half-time  District  School  of  Anerley,  and  of  others  of  them, 
excluding  absolute  idiots,  full  ninety  per  cent,  are  got  to  "  the  good," 
that  is  to  say,  to  wages  when  they  leave  of  8s.,  ios.,  and  12s.  per  week, 
or  nearly  the  former  wages  of  adults.  When  I  last  visited  the  half-time 
school  of  Manchester,  at  Swinton,  the  head-mistress  there  asked  what 
need  they  had  of  emigration  when  they  have  three  applications  for 
every  girl  as  soon  as  she  was  fitted  for  a  place.  W^hen  the  Dowager 
Empress  of  Germany  visited  the  half-time  school  of  Norwood,  the  head- 
mistress declared  that  she  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
pressing  applications  for  girls  for  good  places.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  will  be  carried  from  them  who  would  have  been  left 
with  the  helpless  insane.  The  late  distinguished  inspector  of  schools  in 
Ireland,  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  declared  that  the  system,  if  duly  applied, 
would  beneficially  change  the  character  of  a  nation.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
has  put  it  on  record  that  the  mothers  of  the  factory  children  in 
Lancashire  had  declared  to  him  that  the  half-time  system  of  school  and 
work  had  made  their  children  as  of  another  race  to  them.  And  this, 
too,  is  practicable  at  a  reduced  charge  from  often  using  the  same  school 
buildings  for  double  sets  the  same  day  to  accommodate  industry,  as 
they  are  finding  out  they  may  do  in  the  colonies.  And  this  may 
be  done  for  one  pound  ten  per  head,  with  a  superior  physical  training, 
as  against  two  pounds  five  per  head,  the  charge  of  the  long-time  board 
schooling.  School  teachers  have  declared  that  if  they  were  left  to  their 
own  devices  as  to  classification,  they  would  save  three  years  of  school 
life  to  every  child,  and  that  with  a  superior  physical  training  which  can 
be  got  at  no  time  afterwards.  This  will  effect  the  abolition  of  the 
"  snail's  pace,"  and  will  make  the  school  the  happy  assemblage  of  the 
millions  of  children  during  the  first  days  of  their  life." 

"The  orphan  children  in  the  district  half-time  schools  are  in  a 
large  proportion  the  children  of  hereditary  vagrants,  mendicants  and 
delinquents.  Our  experiences  now  display  a  considerable  reduction 
from  them  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  enable  us  to  declare  that  if  the 
children  of  these  classes  were  given  to  us  from  very  infancy  they  need 
be  vagrants  and  delinquents  no  longer,  but  honest  and  productive 
citizens." 


address  thus  alludes  once  more  to  his  favourite  topic 
"  The  half-time  system." 

"  Let  me  do  justice  to  the  intellectual  by  referring  to 
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OUR   PORTRAIT   GALLERY.— IV. 

Our  Institutions  do 
not  number  many 
Bishops  amongst  their 
active  workers  ;  but 
the  Bishop  of  Bedford 
has  shewn  in  many 
ways  not  a  mere  ordi- 
nary interest  in  one  or 
two  preventive  and 
reformatory  efforts,  but 
a  deep  sympathy  with 
many  a  labourer  in  the 
cause.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  speak  of  his 
essentially  episcopal 
work  in  East  and 
North  London,  where 
he  is  deservedly  popu- 
lar amongst  both  clergy 
and  laity.  We  do,  how- 
ever, rejoice  to  know 
that  managers  and 
superintendents  of 
Industrial  Schools  and 
Elliotts  Fry  Pkto  l|   other    Homes  have 

v   _V^N,,,M  found  in  Dr.  Billing  a 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  DR.  BILLING,  BISHOP  OF  BEDFORD.  tfUe  friend  t0  hdP  and 

advise  them  not  only 

at  committee  meetings,  but  in  their  daily  difficulties.  While  he  was 
Rector  of  Spitalfields  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of 
three  Industrial  Schools,  two  Homes  for  Working  Boys,  and  two  or  more 
Homes  for  the  Fallen.  His  Rectory  was  regarded  as  the  East  End 
branch  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  where  its  officers  called 
almost  daily  to  assist  in  dealing  with  destitute  boys  and  girls  and  outcast 
women  brought  in  by  workers  from  London  Bridge  and  other  parts  of 
the  Metropolis.  Many  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  the 
Bishop  and  the  advantage  of  his  counsel  and  help,  will  appreciate  the 
excellent  likeness,  which,  by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  and 
with  the  permission  of  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Fry  we  are  enabled  to  present. 
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A   DAY  AT  THE   BANSTEAD  SCHOOLS. 


N  Tuesday,  July  the  2nd,  a  large  party,  consisting  of  some  hundred  or  more 


V_/  of  masters  and  matrons  connected  with  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union, 
made  an  excursion  to  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea  Cottage  Home  School  at 
Banstead,  near  Epsom.  As  the  weather  was  most  favourable  for  out-of-door  recrea- 
tion, and  as  the  visitors  were  received  with  much  courtesy,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of 
what  was  interesting  and  instructive,  the  day's  outing  is  likely  to  be  impressed  upon 
their  memories  as  one  worthy  of  being  long  remembered.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
School,  Mr.  Harston,  who  drew  up  an  exhaustive  programme  of  entertainment,  and 
who  denied  himself  neither  thought  nor  labour  in  carrying  it  out,  received  the  visitors 
at  the  gates  of  the  School,  and  dividing  them  into  four  parties,  conducted  them  round 
the  Reception  Homes,  the  play-grounds,  where  the  children  went  through  their 
musical  drill,  the  schools,  workshops,  chapel,  infirmaries,  swimming  bath,  laundry 
and  cottage  dwellings.  Having  inspected  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  the  party 
assembled  in  the  Infants'  school-room,  where,  after  grace  being  said  by  the  Rev.  G. 
P.  Merrick,  Chaplain  of  Millbank,  they  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  tea.  Amongst 
the  visitors  we  recognized  .Sir  Wm.  Vincent,  Bart,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union;  Captain  Neitenstein  of  the  "Vernon" 
Training  Ship,  New  South  Wales  ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomas  of  the  London  Reformatory 
Institution,  200,  Euston  Road  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  Wallen  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Hassell,  and 
others. 

A  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harston  for  the 
great  and  successful  trouble  which  they  had  taken  in  providing  for  the  two-fold 
entertainment  of  the  large  party.  Mr.  Harston  acknowledged  the  hearty  compli- 
ment, and  proceeded  to  give  a  slight,  but  interesting  review  of  those  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea  District,  and  to  the 
establishment  eventually  of  the  Cottage  Home  School  at  Banstead.  These  Cottage 
Homes  were,  with  those  at  Birmingham,  the  first  that  were  built  under  the  regime  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  He  claimed  for  the  workhouse  schools  that  they  were 
the  first  to  inaugurate,  and  to  carry  out,  that  system  of  technical  education  in  schools 
which  is  at  the  present  time  receiving  so  much  notice,  and  the  advantages  of  which 
they  had  tested  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  past.  The  superintendent  regretted  very 
much  that  they  could  exercise  no  control  over  the  children  who  were  claimed  by  their 
relatives.  He  mentioned  one  case  where  the  parents  took  away  from  the  child  the 
money  which  she  had  earned  for  good  conduct  in  the  school.  An  aunt  robbed  her  of 
her  hat,  cloak,  and  dress,  and  a  third  relative  stripped  her  of  her  other  clothes,  and 
then  turned  her  naked  into  the  streets.  Perhaps  the  loss  of  money  and  clothes  could 
be  repaired,  but  other  hurt  to  which  the  poor  little  girl  might  have  been  subject 
among  such  relatives  could  never  be  remedied.  Before  the  visitors  left  the  school 
they  made  among  themselves  a  little  collection  on  behalf  of  the  children,  and  they 
handed  to  Mr.  Harston  some  thirty  shillings  for  the  purposes  of  prizes  for  the 
forthcoming  sports. 

The  school  is  situated  on  a  rising  piece  of  ground  behind  the  Banstead  railway 
station  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  and  is  some  little  distance  north  of 
the  Epsom  downs.  Neither  the  title  of  the  school,  nor  its  buildings  or  regime 
suggest  anything  that  we  associate  with  a  pauper  or  workhouse  school.  The  scenery 
around  is  very  beautiful,  the  view  from  the  back  of  it  being  particularly  charming,  and 
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extending  over  the  wooded  hills  and  slopes  of  picturesque  Surrey  to  the  castle 
at  Windsor. 

The  School  consists  of  a  long  street  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  with  detached 
cottages  in  gardens  on  either  side.  There  are  in  all  twenty-five  cottages,  two  infirm- 
aries, and  two  probation  homes,  the  cottages  on  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  being 
for  boys,  and  those  on  the  left  for  girls.  In  the  centre,  and  opposite  the  entrance,  is 
the  house  where  the  teaching  staff  reside.  Behind  this  large  and  pleasant  looking 
building  there  are  the  stores,  laundry  and  bakery,  and  to  the  right  of  these  the  work- 
shops for  the  tailors,  shoemakers,  smiths,  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  other  little 
tradesmen.  The  boys  and  girls  have  each  an  infirmary,  and  for  infectious  cases  an 
infirmary  at  a  remote  part  of  the  school.  Trees  are  planted  in  rows  on  both  sides  of 
the  street,  and  as  every  now  and  then  there  is  a  street  lamp  of  the  conventional 
pattern  to  light  up  the  thoroughfare,  the  general  appearance  of  the  school  is  that  of  a 
suburban  road  with  detached  villas  in  gardens,  and  one  or  two  big  buildings  on  either 
side.  How  the  children  can  reconcile  themselves  to  a  return  to  the  homes  of  their 
parents  or  friends  after  having  lived  amid  such  surroundings  as  those  which  Banstead 
presents  is  a  fact  that  seems  inexplicable. 

Behind  the  School  Homes  there  are  two  valued  and  useful  possessions,  a  large 
cricket  ground,  and  an  extensive  market  garden. 

The  cottages  are  on  a  uniform  plan,  but  those  for  the  boys  have  forty  beds  and  are 
larger  than  those  for  the  girls  which  have  accommodation  for  twenty-four  inmates. 
But  the  cottages  are  never  full,  the  average  number  of  boys  in  a  cottage  during  the 
last  year,  for  instance,  being  only  fifteen.  Every  cottage  has  a  master,  or  mother, 
in  charge  of  it,  who  teaches  the  children,  eats  with  them,  sleeps  near  them,  and 
walks  out  with  them.  Almost  any  day  <£  mothers  "  and  their  children  may  be  met 
with  rambling  in  parties  about  the  neighbourhood.  Each  cottage  has  a  School  and 
work  room,  a  kitchen,  an  attendant's  sitting  room,  a  lavatory  and  bath  room,  on  its 
ground  floor,  and  on  the  second  floor  two  dormitories,  two  bed  rooms  for  attendants, 
and  a  linen  room.  With  its  play  ground  and  gardens,  all  fenced  in,  every  cottage  is 
a  complete  institution  in  itself.  In  front  of  the  cottage  there  is  a  well-kept  lawn, 
with  trees  and  flower-borders,  which  are  mostly  the  products  of  the  tastes  and  labours 
of  the  head  of  the  little  house.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pride  taken  and  much 
emulation  involved  in  the  cultivation  of  these  gardens.  The  girls'  cottages  have 
their  own  laundries  with  copper,  wringer  and  mangle  en  regie,  the  children  doing 
most  of  the  washing  as  well  as  the  repairing  of  the  house.  And  they  do  the  washing 
very  well  too,  if  one  may  judge  from  its  colour  and  "getting  up."  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  needlework. 

In  the  lavatory  there  is  a  wash-trough  of  stone  which  is  supplied  with  water  fiom 
a  pipe  suspended  lengthways  above  it.  From  this  pipe  there  are  five  jets  of  water  in 
each  side,  so  that  ten  children  can  have  a  wash  at  the  same  time  without  an  occasion 
for  squabbling.  Around  the  lavatory  are  shelves  divided  into  little  receptacles  for  a 
brush,  comb  and  collar,  all  bearing  the  owner's  number.  Every  child  has  his  or  her 
number,  and  as  all  their  clothes,  linen,  boxes,  etc.  have  a  corresponding  number  the 
question  of  meum  et  tuum  cannot  be  angrily  discussed  between  them.  In  every 
cottage  there  is  a  small  stone  bath  of  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  which  in  shape  is 
rather  like  an  ancient  little  stone  coffin. 

The  bedding  is  both  good  and  sufficient.  The  mattresses  are  stuffed  with  hair, 
and  as  there  are  three  blankets  in  every  bed,  the  little  ones  must  find  their  sleep 
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pleasantly  circumstanced.  Under  each  bed  there  is  a  small  square  basket  which  takes 
the  child's  night  dress  by  day,  and  his  thrown  off  clothing  by  night.  There  are 
twelve  beds  in  each  of  the  girls'  dormitories,  the  mother  sleeping  in  a  room  close  by. 

Each  child  has  three  towels  and  three  pinafores  clean  every  week. 

The  heavy  washing  is  done  in  the  big  laundry,  where  hand  and  mechanical  power, 
such  as  washers,  wringers,  mangles  and  the  like  get  through  very  much  work  in  the 
course  of  the  week. 

Many  of  the  younger  boys  wore  very  deep  collars  which  hung  down  their  backs, 
like  hoods,  and  of  which  the  colour  in  some  cases  was  red,  and  in  some  blue.  This 
is  a  laundry  arrangement,  the  blue  generally  going  to  wash  one  week,  and  the  red 
the  other.    The  boys'  washing  is  always  done  in  the  School  laundry. 

The  Chapel  is  a  lofty  building,  architecturally  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings, 
but  is  more  effective  outside  than  within.  It  comprises  a  nave  and  a  small  recess  at 
the  East  end,  serving  the  purposes  of  a  chancel.  The  walls  have  no  decoration  and 
the  windows  no  graceful  tracery,  and  as  the  colour  of  the  roof,  walls,  and  seats  is 
nearly  the  same,  the  general  effect  is  somewhat  monotonous.  The  seats  have  slightly 
reclining  backs,  and  are  exceedingly  comfortable.  Services  are  held  in  the  Chapel 
on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  there  is  a  Sunday  School  and  a 
Special  Children's  Service.  There  is  a  choir  composed  of  boys  whose  conduct  has 
been  exceptionally  good.  The  Holy  Communion  is  administered  periodically,  but 
the  rite  of  Baptism  is  (except  in  special  cases),  administered  in  the  Parish  Church, 
the  Vicar  being  also  chaplain  of  the  School.  At  present  a  harmonium  does  the 
duty  of  an  organ,  but  the  officers  themselves  have  started  a  voluntary  fund  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  larger  and  more  suitable  instrument,  contributing  among  themselves 
no  less  a  sum  than  £20  towards  the  object. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  School  there  are  two  Probation  Homes  furnished  with 
eighteen  beds  each.  When  they  are  first  brought  to  the  School,  the  children  are 
kept  here  for  fourteen  days,  in  case  they  may  be  suffering  from  infectious  ailments. 

The  children  are  arranged  in  three  divisions,  the  infants,  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  twelve,  and  those  under  fifteen,  that  being  the  age-limit  of  the 
School,  and  the  time  when  their  control  ceases.  There  are  three  classes  of  children 
in  the  School — those  whose  parents  are  dead,  those  who  have  been  deserted  by  one 
of  their  parents  or  by  both,  and  those  whose  parents  are  still  in  the  workhouse. 
Considerable  liberty  is  allowed  to  the  children  in  the  matter  of  correspondence,  they 
being  permitted  to  write  to  their  friends  once  a  week,  and  their  friends  to  them  as 
often  as  they  like.    Visits  are  allowed  once  a  month. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  medical  and  nursing  care  which  is  furnished  by  the  establish- 
ment, that  there  were  only  three  cases  in  the  Infirmary,  and  that  they  were  being 
treated,  not  for  ordinary  sicknesses,  but  for  accidents  met  with  in  the  play-ground. 
In  the  Infirmaries  there  are  baths  on  wheels,  which  can  be  taken  to  any  patient  who 
unhappily  is  not  able  to  go  to  it.  Nothing  seems  to  be  wanting  in  the  Infirmaries  to 
help  the  doctor,  the  nurse,  or  the  sick  child.  Outside  the  girls'  Infirmary  there  is, 
on  the  wall  near  the  ground,  and  almost  hidden  by  a  profusion  of  honey-suckles,  a 
little  wooden  tablet  which  has  been  placed  there  by  the  children  in  memory  of  a  pet 
bird,  of  which  the  epitaph  testifies  :  u  Here  lies  poor  Jack,  loved  and  lamented." 

The  schoolroom  is  a  large,  lofty,  light  and  well-ventilated  room  ;  in  fact  the 
supply  of  light,  air,  and  room,  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in  all  the  buildings  of  the 
Cottage  Home  School  at  Banstead.  The  pipes  for  heating  are  carried  round  the 
schoolroom  walls  at  the  height  of  about  six  feet  from  the  floor. 
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The  senior  boys  sang  two  part-songs  very  creditably,  their  cleverness  in  reading  the 
music  which  was  in  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  and  old  notation  surpassing,  however,  their 
powers  in  developing  the  better  qualities  of  their  voices.  The  specimens  of  writing 
and  arithmetic  which  were  hap-hazard  exhibited,  were  highly  commendable,  reflecting 
no  little  credit  upon  the  tact  and  teaching  qualifications  of  the  preceptors. 

The  technical  schools,  or  workshops,  occupy  three  sides  of  a  court-yard,  the  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  smiths  taking  one  side,  the  painters  and  carpenters  the  centre,  and 
another  trade  and  the  stores  being  on  the  third.  Some  of  the  juvenile  smiths  were 
outside  their  shop  repairing  iron  bedsteads,  while  a  contingent  of  painters  were 
employed  in  giving  a  finishing  touch  to  the  concluded  labours  of  the  smiths.  Each 
shop  is  presided  over  by  an  efficient  master,  who  instructs  the  boys  in  all  branches  of 
their  trades,  and  who,  it  may  be  added,  are  also  the  masters  of  the  cottages  in  which 
their  respective  boys  live.  The  shops  are  lofty  and  well  ventilated,  and  are  properly 
furnished  with  tools,  benches,  and  every  other  appliance  required  by  the  particular 
trade.  The  productions  of  the  technical  schools  were  highly  creditable,  not  only  to 
the  little  workmen,  but  also  to  their  efficient  and  painstaking  teachers.  Sixty-four- 
and-a-half  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  have  left  the  school  have  made  their  entry  into 
respectable  life  in  the  trades  which  they  learnt  at  Banstead.  Many  also  of  them  have 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  many  are  doing  well  as  pages,  hairdressers,  etc. 

The  girls  are  taught  sewing,  knitting,  and  all  kinds  of  needlework,  and  washing 
and  ironing,  cooking  and  charing,  and,  in  fact,  everything  to  qualify  them  for 
respectable  and  responsible  domestic  service.  Since  the  opening  of  the  school  no  less 
than  four  hundred  and  ten  girls  have  been  supplied  with  good  outfits  and  placed  in 
service.  In  addition  to  these  upwards  of  one  hundred  have  been  sent  under  the 
auspices  of  Miss  Rye,  and  of  the  Church  Emigration  Society,  to  Canada ;  and  many 
others  have  been  otherwise  satisfactorily  provided  for.  As  an  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  moral  training  which  the  girls  receive  at  the  school,  it  may  be  stated  that, 
according  to  returns,  only  two  out  of  sixty  have  been  found  to  be  "going  wrong" 
since  they  left  the  school. 

The  school  has  a  brass  band,  which  numbers  about  twenty  boys,  all  of  whom, 
except  the  two  who  played  the  euphoniums  (the  big  instruments  that  curled  serpent- 
like round  their  diminutive  bodies)  were  such  little  fellows  that  their  heads  scarcely 
reached  the  height  of  the  music-stands.  But  though  they  were  so  small,  they  managed 
to  produce  big  sounds  and  to  discourse  very  good  music  at  different  times  during  the 
day.  The  bandmaster  evidently  takes  trouble  with  them,  and  gets  much  commend- 
ation for  it  in  the  creditable  result.  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  possible  to  size  the  boys 
of  the  band  when  they  are  on  the  march  ;  but  with  the  others  it  must  be  different. 
When  all  the  boys  of  the  school,  led  by  the  band,  marched  along  the  "street,"  they 
were  not  placed  according  to  their  height,  but  walked  along  in  that  respect 
indiscriminately,  and  thus  did  not  look  so  well,  so  trim  and  soldierly,  as  they  might 
have  done.  The  sight  of  so  many  military  processions  in  the  streets  of  London, 
perchance,  makes  one  somewhat  fastidious,  causing  one  to  observe  lack  of  symmetry 
in  the  matter. 

There  is  a  lofty  building  on  one  side  of  the  "  Grande  Place"  which  with  its  high 
windows  looks  like  a  dining  hall,  a  gymnasium,  or  a  racquet  court.  Two  'flights  of 
stairs  take  the  visitor  not  to  the  gallery  of  a  dining  hall,  but  to  the  slate-paved  sides 
of  a  swimming  bath.  It  is  not  often  that  a  covered  swimming  bath  is  to  be  found  at 
the  top  of  a  house,  but  such  is  the  case  here.  The  bath  is  about  fifty  feet  long  by 
forty  feet  wide,  the  water  ranging  from  three  to  five  feet  in  depth.  The  boys — 
cottage  by  cottage — use  the  bath  one  day,  and  the  girls  the  other.  One  regrets  to 
learn  that  the  girls  do  not  take  to  the  swimming  bath  kindly,  and  that  the  school 
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authorities  experience  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of  an  efficient 
swimming  mistress. 

The  boys  wear  grey  trousers,  white  jackets,  black  ties,  leather  belts,  and  red  linen 
collars.  In  all  cases  the  boys  and  girls  wore  boots  of  a  large  size,  so  that  their  feet 
should  not  be  cramped.  Instead  of  wearing  the  usual  upright  collar,  the  girls  had 
sewn  on  to  the  necks  of  their  dresses  some  imitation  lace,  which  added  considerably 
to  the  neatness  and  niceness  of  their  appearance.  The  boys  and  infant  girls  have 
their  hair  cut  short,  and  where  the  big  girls'  hair  has  not  been  so  cut,  the  girls  look 
far  more  winsome  than  they  do  when  it  is  neither  long  nor  short. 

The  girls,  particularly  those  of  the  second  and  highest  divisions,  looked  much 
happier,  brighter,  and  more  refined  than  the  boys.  They  appeared,  indeed,  to  belong 
to  a  grade  higher  in  the  social  scale  than  that  from  which  the  boys  sprang.  The 
governesses  and  masters  spoke  to  the  children  most  pleasantly,  and  both  seemed  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  each  other. 

The  infants,  some  of  whom  are  as  young  as  five  years,  look  very  clean,  neat  and 
healthy,  but  withal  very  sulky.  Yet  when  they  were  most  deservedly  applauded  for 
their  performance  of  the  musical  drill,  the  extreme  rigidity  of  their  faces  relaxed,  and 
they  seemed,  here  and  there,  to  appreciate  the  compliment  paid  to  them.  They, 
boys  and  girls,  in  alternate  places,  went  through  their  musical  drill  with  remarkable 
care  and  precision,  not  one  apparently  making  a  mistake  during  the  performance. 
They,  however,  in  many  cases  looked  very  sullen,  and  their  exercise  appeared  to  be 
mechanical,  and  to  be  prompted  by  the  memory  rather  than  by  an  intelligent  interest. 
As  this  feature  was  altogether  wanting  in  the  musical  drill  of  the  older  children, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  and  understand  the  matter,  the  explanation,  doubtless,  is  that 
the  infants  had  not  yet  time  to  throw  off  the  sinister  influences  of  their  birth  and 
early  surroundings  from  which  they  had  been  rescued,  but  that  the  others  had  been 
in  the  School  for  some  years  and  had  at  length  yielded  to  its  beneficent  promptings. 
At  times  the  intense  seriousness  of  the  children  rendered  the  performance  some- 
what comical.  Some  of  the  little  things  stood  almost  supernaturally  upright,  and 
particularly  so  when  they  stepped  back  and  held  up  their  rings,  looking  up  to  the  sky 
and  frowning  like  an  Ajax  defying  the  lightning.  With  these  infants  there  was 
certainly  a  mutual  contempt  for  the  opposite  sex,  if  one  might  judge  from  the 
averted  faces,  thrown  back  heads,  and  general  stand-off  attitudes  in  the  quadrille-like 
evolutions  in  one  part  of  the  drill. 

The  girls'  schoolroom  in  which  the  elders  went  through  their  drill  was  hardly  large 
enough  for  the  purpose,  and  so  some  of  the  younger  ones  were  obliged  to  stand  upon 
the  forms  while  they  did  the  exercise.  The  different  altitudes  of  the  performers 
added  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  musical  drill  greatly,  the  effect  at  times  being 
pleasantly  bewildering.  These  girls  wore  pink  frocks  and  white  pinafores  or  aprons. 
They  evidently  enjoyed  the  drill ;  their  faces  brimming  with  brightness  and 
intelligence.  The  mistresses  who  accompanied  them  on  the  piano  must  have  taken 
very  much  trouble  in  teaching  them,  and  must  have  been  pleased  with  the  happy 
result.  In  one  of  the  exercises  the  children  sang  a  part-song,  and  as  they  sang  it 
well,  and  went  through  their  performance  very  well  generally,  the  effect  was  striking. 
The  dumb-bells  and  rings  which  they  used  were  of  iron,  but  those  used  by  the 
infants  were  of  wood,  and,  of  course,  much  lighter. 

To  sum  up,  one  may  say  that  all  that  which  was  seen  in  the  workshops,  needle- 
rooms,  schools,  play  grounds,  and  infirmaries  of  the  Cottage  Home  School  at 
Uanstead,  tended  to  make  an  excursion  to  that  institution  an  instructive, 
entertaining,  and  a  satisfaction-affording  matter.  G.   P.  Mkrkick. 
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NOTHER  Gordon  Boys'  Home  is  in  course  of 
erection,  the  foundation  stone  having  been 
recently  laid  at  Southampton  by  Princess  Henry 
of  Battenberg,  who  was  accompanied  by  her 
husband.  The  Boys'  Brigade  was  formed  about  eighteen 
months  ago  for  the  purpose  of  employing  poor  lads  and  starting 
them  in  careers  of  usefulness.  Their  new  home,  in  Ogle-road, 
is  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  late  General  Gordon.  Great  interest 
has  been  taken  in  the  Brigade  by  Miss  Gordon,  sister  of  the 
late  General,  and  by  Colonel  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson,  Director- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  President  of  the  Brigade. 
The  ceremony  having  been  performed  by  the  Princess,  the 
Prince,  thanking  the  spectators,  remarked,  "  We  are  very  glad 
indeed  to  visit  Southampton  again  for  a  second  time,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  this  institution — erected  as  it  is 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  noblest  Englishmen." 

Lord  Aberdare  has  been  suffering  from  a  febrile  attack 
consequent  upon  a  chill :  his  condition  has  given  his  friends 
grave  alarm  ;  but  our  latest  information  is  that  his  lordship  is 
better. 


Her  Majesty's  deputy  Inspector  visited  the  Herefordshire 
Certified  Industrial  School  on  the  ist  and  2nd  of  August  and 
reported  the  premises  as  "  Admirably  kept  up  "  and  the  School 
"very  judiciously  and  intelligently  managed.  It  advances  in 
proficiency  year  by  year,  and  is  very  usefully  engaged  in  a 
work  of  real  charity  and  mercy,  as  politic,  too,  as  it  is  benevo- 
lent and  Christian."  "  Percentage  of  passes  altogether  96 
per  cent." 

Mr.  Stephen  Menzies  has  been  the  means  of  founding 
in  Liverpool  a  Women's  Training  Home,  somewhat 
analagous  to  that  conducted  by  Mrs.  Meredith. 

No.  ccvii. — September,  1889. 
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The  girls  of  the  West  Dulwich  High  School  have  collected 
among  their  friends  and  by  means  of  two  or  three  small 
entertainments,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  which  they 
have  presented  to  the  Children's  Country  Holidays  Fund, 
by  so  doing  they  have  ensured  a  fortnight's  holiday  for  at  least 
two  hundred  poor  city  arabs. 

Although  Lord  Meath's  Bill  to  prevent  parents  recovering 
children  after  having  surrendered  their  claim  over  them, 
has  been  withdrawn  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  spoke  of 
it  as  ill  constructed  and  dangerous  in  principle,  has 
undertaken  to  introduce  a  Bill  giving  poor-law  guardians  power 
to  prevent  the  reclaiming  of  children  by  vicious  parents. 

OUR   GIPSY  AND  VAN  CHILDREN. 

MR.  GEORGE  SMITH,  of  Coalville,  writing  to  the  daily  papers,  says  :— 
"  The  time  has  come  when,  in  the  interests  of  the  50,000  little  Gipsy  and 
Van  Children  in  England  and  Scotland,  I  must  speak  out  in  no  uncertain  sound,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  may.  With  some  exceptions  these  poor  little  ones  are 
growing  up  in  the  densest  ignorance,  spreading  poison  at  the  roots  of  society,  and  our 
legislators  are  standing  by  with  folded  hands,  looking  on  while  three  or  four  M.P.'s, 
with  a  twinkling  of  the  eye,  have  been  and  are  having  a  delightful  and  successful  game 
of  battledore  and  shuttlecock  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  '  House  '  with  the 
Bill  I  have  been  promoting  through  evil  and  good  report.  I  offer  my  solemn  protest 
against  the  trifling  action  of  the  'blockers,'  and  a  tremendous  responsibility  rests 
upon  their  shoulders  for  keeping  these  poor  children  in  ignorance.  I  have  been 
bringing  the  case  of  the  poor  little  nomads  in  canal  boats,  gipsy  tents,  and  vans  before 
the  public  since  1872.  The  30,000  canal  children  and  their  floating  homes  have  been 
brought  by  easy  stages  under  healthy  legislative  influence,  with  excellent  and  cheering 
results  all  round  ;  but  the  English  and  Scotch  gipsy  and  van  children  are  still  outside 
the  school  doors,  and  in  the  cold  shade  of  national  neglect.  If  we  realised  the  tenth 
part  of  the  sad  condition  of  these  poor  children,  we  ought,  instead  of  holding  out  to 
them  with  a  grin  a  withering  mess  of  pottage,  consisting  of  scoffs,  sneers,  neglect,  and 
cold  shoulders,  to  be  shedding  tears  of  sorrow,  and  writhing  under  the  biting  and 
stinging  qualms  of  conscience  for  our  national  apathy  and  indifference  to  the  gipsy  and 
van  children  and  other  little  ones  'on  the  road,'  whose  drawing-rooms  are  old  hovels 
and  ditch  banks,  with  rags  for  downy  pillows.  To  clear  the  ground  for  further  action 
I  may  humbly  say  that  it  cannot  be  that  our  legislators  do  not  know  of  the  evil,  for  I 
have  had  the  case  of  the  gipsy  and  van  children  before  the  public  since  1877. 
I  do  not  ask  Parliament  to  spend  more  money  upon  these  children  than  upon 
other  children,  or  to  fit  them  for  Rugby  School,  or  to  give  them  easy,  highly-paid 
official  berths  from  political  motives,  but  I  do  ask,  and  shall  continue  to  ask  and 
knock  louder  and  louder  at  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  until  these  children, 
for  whom  the  Education  Acts  were  passed  in  1870  and  on,  are  brought  under  their 
influences,  at  any  rate  during  the  winter  months,  while  their  tents  and  '  houses 
on  wheels  '  are  stationary.  The  success  of  the  Brickyard  Bill  I  may  also  humbly 
venture  to  say,  for  which  I  worked  hard  and  spent  much  from  1S60  to  the  passing  of  it 
in  1871,  and  also  the  Canal  Boats  Acts  I  promoted  in  1877  and  1884 — should  satisfy 
our  legislators  that  my  simple  plans  and  Bills  for  improving  the  condition  of  our  poor 
children,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  are  not  the  fad  and  fancies  of  a  man 
from  Titbbuctoo." 
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By  Thos.  Hawksley,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Honorary  Director  of  the  School  of  Handicrafts. 


IT  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  food  as  regards  the  well-being  and 
the  success  in  life  of  human  beings,  both  individually  and  collectively.  We  are 
wont  in  a  thoughtless  mood  to  imagine  the  mind  to  be  an  immaterial  something,  and 
the  stomach  a  subject  gross  and  sensual,  to  be  held  in  contempt  and  superiority  by 
our  spiritual  governor,  the  intellect.  The  gasteropod  which  is  wholly,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  minute  stomach,  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  its  being  by  the  continual 
absorption  and  digestion  of  food,  is  placed  at  the  lowest  grade  of  animal  creation, 
and  man  is  elevated  to  the  highest  possible  place  above  it.  Yet  let  this  "Lord  of 
Creation "  suffer  temporarily  from  disorder  of  his  digestive  organs  and  he  drops 
down  like  a  castle  of  cards,  and  for  the  time  becomes  a  veritable  child  in  weakness 
if  not  in  imbecility  ;  in  a  word  he  finds  himself  to  be  as  much  a  gasteropod  as  his 
humble  relative,  and  that  if  he  would  win  a  triumph  in  the  world  he  must  take  care 
of  his  stomach.  Probably  it  would  be  found  that  such  men  as  our  aged  Lord  Chan- 
cellors have  been  as  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  their  digestions  as  for  the  lucidity 
and  hardness  of  their  intellects.  But  as  this  article  is  to  be  brief  and  practical  we 
can  but  glance  at  the  philosophy  of  the  subject. 

Let  us  first  ask  what  is  food  ?  Briefly  it  is  that  material  which,  by  a  digestive 
apparatus,  can  be  converted  into  living  blood — that  wonderful  fluid  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  the  life,  and  out  of  which  the  fabric  of  the  body  is  built  up,  sustained 
and  repaired.  The  process  of  digestion  by  which  this  living  blood  is  produced 
cannot  be  described  here,  we  have  space  only  to  mention  a  few  of  its  more  interesting 
features,  but  seeing  the  great  importance  of  this  first  business  of  our  lives,  the 
digestion  of  food,  it  is  very  desirable  that  everyone  should  understand  its  cardinal 
conditions.  We  have  all  learned  the  importance  of  thorough  mastication,  of  avoid- 
ing rapid  swallowing  of  food,  of  strictly  abiding  by  the  dictates  of  appetite  as  regards 
quantity,  and  leaving  off  a  meal  when  still  ready  to  go  on  :  but  a  point  too  often 
ignored  or  unheeded  is  the  interval  between  meals,  and  as  we  know  that  no  healthy 
stomach  can  accomplish  the  first  stage  of  digestion  under  four  hours  for  an  ordinary 
meal,  it  is  obvious  that  five  hours  should  be  the  interval  between  two  such  meals, 
that  is  the  four  hours  for  digestion  and  one  more  for  rest.  Disobedience  to  this  rule 
is  surely  followed  by  indigestion,  which  in  many  cases  is  attended  by  a  very  trying 
sense  of  exhaustion  and  sinking  if  not  of  pain,  giving  the  feeling  of  want  of  food, 
which  if  taken,  though  it  relieves  the  distress  for  the  time,  unfailingly  aggravates  the 
disease  and  effectually  prevents  recovery. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  useful  to  know  that  powdered  charcoal*  is  a  very 
efficient  resource  for  this  kind  of  suffering.  One  or  two  teaspoonsful  of  charcoal 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  sal  volatile  added,  if  desired, 
should  be  taken  whenever  the  discomfort  is  felt.  It  is  a  remedy  which  not  only 
removes  the  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  craving,  but  improves  the  digestion  and 
prepares  the  stomach  for  the  next  meal. 

After  this  preliminary  note,  defining  what  food  is,  and  by  what  process  it  is  con- 
verter! into  "blood,"  we  want  next  to  inquire  what  matter  or  materials  produce 
food.  We  know  that  there  are  in  the  world  some  sixty  to  seventy  different  kinds  of 
matter  or  substance,  each  possessed  of  its  own  unvarying  and  unchangeable  relative 
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weight  and  all  other  characteristics.    These  are  known  as  the  ultimate  atoms  or 
elements  out  of  which  everything  discoverable  by  our  senses  is  made.    Food  is  made 
up,  or  constituted,  of  some  or  all  of  the  following  twelve  elements,  namely  : — 
i.   Carbon. — 2.  Hydrogen. — 3.  Oxygen. — 4.  Nitrogen. — 5.  Phosphorus. — 6.  Sul- 
phur.— 7.   Iron. —  8.   Chlorine. —  9.   Sodium. —  10.   Calcium. —  11.    Potassium. — 
12. — Magnesium.    The  first  four  are  almost  constantly  the  foundation  of  the  material 
of  food,  together  with  small  additions  of  one  or  more  of  the  others.    But  before 
these  "  elements  "  can  be  converted  into  food  they  must  be  united  under  the  forces 
of  chemical  attraction  and  of  life  into  alimentary  principles,  such  as  albumen,  fibrin, 
gelatin,  and  to  effect  this  conversion  no  machinery  but  a  living  one  will  suffice.  It 
would  appear  that  the  gift  of  life,  with  which  God  at  the  beginning  endowed  His 
living  creatures,  can  only  be  conveyed  from  one  life  to  another,  like  borrowed  fire,  it 
can  in  no  case  whatever  be  produced,  and  the  order  of  conveyance  as  now  obtaining 
has  been  shewn  by  the  interesting  observations  of  Darwin  to  be  thus  : — The  humble 
earth-worm  which  exists  in  myriad  numbers  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  silently, 
laboriously  and  patiently,  is  everywhere  assimilating  the  pulverized  rocks  and  other 
debris  around  it,  digesting  the  mass,  and  then  casting  it  out  on  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  that  excellent  mould  which  we  see  lying  about  on  the  earth's  surface. 
Darwin  has  calculated  that  in  this  way  the  casts  of  the  earth-worm  in  about  ten 
years  may  equal  an  addition  to  the  surface  of  an  inch  deep.    This  earth  mould  now 
becomes  the  food  of  plants,  and  the  latter,  in  virtue  of  their  living  organization, 
possess  the  power  of  converting  the  elements  of  earth  thus  prepared  by  the  earth- 
worm into  the  alimentary  principles  of  food  for  animal  life  and  for  man.    Thus  the 
links  in  the  chain  of  created  being  are  related  and  maintained  as  graduated  steps  of 
progress  to  a  great  end,  in  which  every  agent  has  its  allotted  task  of  duty  and 
service,  exact  and  unchangeable,  moving  under  the  imperious  laws  of  God  commonly 
called  "  nature,"  in  virtue  of  which  we  may  rest  tranquilly  and  know  that  the  results 
will  be  orderly  and  beneficent. 

The  alimentary  principles  are  divided  into  two  orders,  a  nitrogenized,  or  con- 
fining nitrogen  ;  b  non-nitrogenized.    The  first  have  a  composition  identical  with 
that  of  blood,  they  afford  the  plastic  or  flesh-making  principles,  and  contain  for 
every  atom  of  nitrogen  eight  atoms  of  carbon,  together  with  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  a  small  portion  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.    The  second,  or  non-nitrogenous 
alimentary  principles,  such  as  starch  in  plants,  and  fat  in  animals,  appear  to  fulfil 
chiefly  two  purposes — one  as  bedding  or  padding  for  the  various  organs  and  vessels 
of  the  body,  and  in  animals  that  of  fuel,  to  be  burnt  in  the  lungs  and  tissues  for 
maintaining  the  necessary  animal  heat.    Some,  as  hydrochloric  acid,  have  to  do  with 
digestion,  and  others  such  as  pectin,  tartaric,  citric  and  malic  acids,  appear  to  be 
connected  with  maintaining  purity  of  blood.     Such  alimentary  principles  make 
the  food  of  man  whether  from  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  and  when  properly 
prepared,  well  masticated  with  saliva,  and  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  are  there 
dissolved  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  by  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  and  converted  into  a  cream-like  fluid  called  "chyme."    This  process 
takes,  as  before  'r said,  about  four  hours.    The  chyme  then  passes  on  into  the 
first  part  of  the  intestines,  is  mixed  with  bile  which  separates  it  into  two  parts, 
that  which  is  to  become  blood,  called  chyle,  is  absorbed  by  delicate  transparent 
vessels  and  carried  through  a  number  of  glands  known  as  the  "  mesenteric."  Other 
vessels  emerge  from  these  glands  at  the  opposite  side,  they  join  together,  and 
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eventually  form  one  large  vessel  which  ascends  the  trunk,  and  finally  empties  its 
contents  into  a  large  vein  near  the  heart,  thus  reinforcing  the  pre-existing  stock  of 
blood  after  every  properly  digested  meal.  But  the  fact  of  deepest  interest  respecting 
this  outlined  narrative  of  digestion  is, — that  while  the  chyle,  which  before  admission 
into  the  mesenteric  glands  is  without  sign  of  life,  and  under  the  microscope  appears 
like  sand  and  water,  it  is  found  to  be  full  of  living  particles  of  beautiful  and  perfect 
form  after  passing  through  these  glands.  It  now,  in  fact,  possesses  the  character 
of  living  blood.  Hence  every  time  we  healthfully  digest  food  the  miracle  of  resur- 
rection from  death  to  life  is  enacted,  we  discover  the  veritable  scene  of  this  great 
phenomenon,  but  cannot  pass  beyond  the  screen  which  hides  from  mortal  eye  the  gift 
of  life. 

Before  passing  on  from  these  general  observations  to  the  specific  ones  of  diet,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  state  the  distinctions  between  foods  and  medicines  which  we  are 
at  times  called  upon  to  take  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering  or  the  cure  of  disease. 
The  1st  difference  is  one  of  chemistry.  As  already  stated,  foods  possess  precisely  the 
same  chemical  constitution  as  the  bodies  they  are  to  nourish,  while  medicines  have 
no  such  restriction,  on  the  contrary  they  are  often  mineral,  and  have  no  chemical 
relation  to  the  bodies  to  be  cured. 

2nd. — Medicines  or  drugs,  though  sometimes  organic,  are  more  frequently 
inorganic. 

3rd. — Remedies  generally  do  not  undergo  the  same  digestion  as  food. 

4th. — While  the  quantity  of  food  taken  is  directly  as  the  waste  of  the  body  to  be 
nourished,  and  if  we  could  weigh  the  two  would  be  found  to  be  ounce  for  ounce 
and  pound  for  pound,  in  the  case  of  quantity  of  remedy  or  drug  this  relation  is 
entirely  lost,  and  the  quantity  is  often  so  minute  as  to  be  quite  useless  as  food. 

5th. — The  foods  are  never  poisonous,  and  the  worst  effect  of  excess  or  other 
error  in  diet  is  sickness  or  temporary  discomfort,  while  the  remedies  are  often  deadly 
poisons,  except  in  very  minute  quantities. 

Lastly. — The  action  of  food  corresponds  to  our  expectations,  and  to  the  ordinary 
experience  of  cause  and  effect,  but  in  the  case  of  medicines,  viewing  the  absence  of 
all  such  reasonable  data,  and  the  extraordinary  effects  that  remedies  have  over 
diseases,  their  action  presents  more  of  the  miraculous  nature,  as  if  proceeding  from  a 
specially  impressed  will  not  predicable  by  ordinary  laws  or  experience.  Of  course 
as  science  expands  we  may  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  secondary  causes  of  the 
action  of  medicine  as  of  other  now  abstruse  things,  but  even  then  only  to  land  us  in 
the  impenetrable  first  causation  of  all  being. 

In  the  vexed  question  as  to  alcohol,  is  it  a  food  or  a  drug  ?  If  the  distinctions 
mentioned  are  well  founded  then  alcohol  is  a  drug,  and  should  be  relegated  to  the 
physician's  use. 

True  that  the  chemical  constitution  of  alcohol  lies  within  the  ring  fence  of  those 
elements  which  form  organic  matter,  but  they  are  united  by  chemical  and  not  by  vital 
force,  for  alcohol  is  never  found  in  nature  or  in  connection  with  vital  organism,  but 
like  an  ether  the  elements  are  found  only  in  chemical  union,  and  if  pure  (that  is  with 
very  little  water)  it  is  a  deadly  poison,  destroying  life  as  quickly  as  prussic  acid. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  health  we  neither  need  alcoholic  drinks,  nor  are  we  in 
any  way  the  better  for  them,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  as  an  excuse  for  drinking 
them  is  that  in  moderate  quantity  they  are  not  very  injurious,  nor  are  they  forbidden 
by  Divine  law. 
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It  will  be  well  now  to  compare  the  relative  proportions  of  the  more  important 
alimentary  principles  in  some  of  the  ordinary  foods.  The  proportions  of  Gelatine 
and  of  Fat  are  omitted. 


Animal  Foods — 


Water. 


Beef  per  cent.  74 


Veal. 
Mutton  . 
Pork  .... 
Chicken  . 

Cod  

Haddock 
Sole  


75 
71 

76 

73 
79 
82 

79 


Albumen  and 
Fibrin. 

  20  .... 

  19   

  22  .... 

  19 

  20   

•  •••  14   

  13   

  15   


Gelatine. 


Fat. 


Vegetable  Foods- 


Wheat  Hour  . 

Rye  

White  Oats..  . 

Barley  

Maize  Flour  . 
Buck  Wheat  . 

Rice   

Beans   

Peas  

Lentils   

Potatoes  

Beetroot  

Mangel  wurzel. 


.per  cent. 


13-828   

13  730   

12-  940   

1 3  *8oo   

i3'359   

15*126   

15-140   

13-  4I3   

13-430    28-22 

19-110    — 

74*95    2-49 

81  *6i    2*03 

82*25    2*04 


Albumen  and 

Glutin. 

..    19*16  .... 

...    11*94  .... 

...    18*00  .... 

..    17-81  .... 

..    13-68  .... 

..     6*89  .... 

..     7*10  .... 

28*54  .... 


Starch. 

.  66*i6 
.  61*62 

•  37'93 
.  38*62 

•  7774 

•  65-65 
.  8578 

•  3771 
.  38*81 

39*62 
.  18*14 

10*20 
12*22 


It  is  first  remarkable  that  butchers'  meat,  which  we  are  wont  to  suppose  to  be  the 
most  rich  in  nutritive  qualities,  possesses,  whether  in  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  or 
chicken,  about  74  per  cent,  of  water,  while  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  maize, 
flour  have  only  about  13  to  14  per  cent.  The  albumen  and  fibrin  in  the  same  meats 
vary  from  22  to  18  per  cent.,  and  the  corresponding  alimentary  principles  of  vegetable 
origin  such  as  albumen  and  gluten,  vary  from  28*50  in  beans  and  peas  to  19*16  per 
cent,  in  wheat,  18  per  cent,  in  white  oats,  and  nearly  18  in  barley  to  7*10  per  cent,  in 
rice.  The  fat  in  butchers'  meat  varies  considerably,  and  starch  the  corresponding 
alimentary  principle  in  vegetables,  varies  from  66*  16  per  cent,  in  wheat  to  nearly  38 
per  cent,  in  oats,  77*74  in  maize,  and  85*78  in  rice.  These  proportions  enable  us 
to  understand  how  the  mighty  substance  and  strength  of  the  horse  is  made  and 
maintained  on  oats,  peas,  and  beans,  and  on  the  other  hand  why  so  frequently  men 
and  boys  fed  too  considerably  on  animal  food  look  ill  conditioned,  badly  nourished, 
and  arc  frequently  diseased. 

But  before  we  can  decide  on  the  superiority  of  one  food  over  another,  we  must 
study  in  addition  to  the  qualities  of  richness  in  nutriment,  the  relative  digestibility 
of  each  kind. 

This  is  found  to  vary  with  age  and  individual  peculiarity.  Vegetable  food  digests 
best  with  the  young,  and  generally  with  adults,  but  there  are  some  who  seem  to 
digest  Hesh  food  the  best.  On  the  contrary  with  some,  though  animal  food  gives  no 
direct  evidence  of  indigestion,  yet  the  exclusive  use  of  it  will  be  attended  by 
emaciation,  debility  and  sometimes  scurvy.  This  disease  at  one  time  so  rife  and 
destructive  in  the  Navy  and  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  salt  meat  was  found  to  be 
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caused  by  the  absence  of  vegetable  food,  and  especially  of  the  succulent  vegetable 
juices  and  acids.  Since  lime  juice  has  been  regularly  administered  in  the  navy,  this 
disease  has  disappeared.  The  writer  on  one  occasion  was  called  to  see  a  gentleman 
in  the  prime  of  life  ip.  the  lowest  state  of  exhaustion,  blood  oozing  from  every  surface 
of  his  body,  his  gums  rotten  and  bleeding  as  if  salivated.  It  was  found  that  under  a 
craze  as  to  the  superiority  of  flesh  food  to  vegetables,  and  of  claret  to  all  other  drinks, 
he  had  for  the  previous  four  months  confined  his  diet  to  butchers'  meat  and  claret  for 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner.  The  removal  of  these  and  the  substitution  of  vegetable 
food  in  the  most  nutritious  and  digestible  forms  perfectly  restored  him  to  health 
within  a  month  and  without  a  single  dose  of  any  medicine.  This  evidence  of 
the  superiority  in  vegetable  over  flesh  food  added  to  the  general  liability  of  the  latter 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  parasitical  disease  such  as  intestinal  worms,  the  cystic 
forms  of  which  are  often  developed  in  internal  organs,  together  with  the  awful 
association  of  the  sufferings  of  animals  used  for  food,  must  at  least  strongly  incline  us 
if  they  do  not  compel  us  to  give  up  flesh  food  as  an  article  of  diet.  Surely  it  is  more 
the  food  of  fallen  man  with  his  sinful  lusts  and  grossness  of  desires  than  of  gentle 
natures  willing  to  lead  a  life  of  self-denial,  of  purity  and  of  charity. 
As  to  liquid  foods  or  drinks  they  may  be  arranged  thus  : — 

1.  — The  Nutritive. — Milk,  Skim   Milk,  Whey,  Curds   and   Whey,  Koumiss  or 

fermented  Mare's  Milk,  Suet  boiled  in  Milk,  Beef  Tea,  Mutton  Broth, 
Consomme,  Chicken  Broth,  Whole  Meal  Flour  Soup,  Oatmeal  Soup,  Toast 
Water. 

2.  — Acidulous  and  Febrifuge  Drinks. — Lemonade,  Nitro  Muriatic  Acid  Water, 

Tamarind  Tea,  Rhubarb  Tea. 

3.  — Emulsives. — Barley  Water,  Gum  Arabic  Water,  Linseed  Tea. 

4.  — Restoratives. — Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Coca. 

5.  — Stimulants. — Wine  and  all  Alcoholic  Drinks. 

As  Milk  is  a  typical  nourishment  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  short  description  of  it. 
Cow's  Milk,  specific  about  1  '030  when  recently  drawn,  is  slightly  alkaline.  Under 
the  microscope  it  is  found  to  be  loaded  with  globular  particles  about  1  "2500th 
diameter  of  an  inch.  These  globules  are  essentially  butter,  lighter  than  the  serum  in 
which  they  float,  they  quickly  accumulate  on  the  surface  as  cream. 

Skim  Milk  is  somewhat  heavier  than  whole  milk,  having  generally  a  specific 
gravity  of  i'0348.  In  some  diseases  it  affords  a  successful  remedy  when  the  whole 
milk  fails,  especially  in  Diabetes  and  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney. 

The  Curd  separated  from  skim  milk  by  rennet  is  called  casein  or  cheese.  The 
Whey  left  after  separating  the  casein  yields  on  evaporation  sugar  of  milk,  some 
lactic  acid  and  salts. 


These  constituents  may  be  thus  tabulated 


Cream 


Milk 


Skimmed  Milk 


Butter 


Butter  Milk 

Matters 
Coaguable 

Whey  or  serum 


Fat 


(  Solid  fat 

^  Liquid  fat 

j  Caseine 

[  Serum  or  whey 

/  by  Rennet 

(  Acetic  acid 

j  Saccharine 

\  Azotized 

Soluble  in 
alcohol 

Soluble  in 
water 

Insoluble  in 
water 


— Stearine 
/  Butyrine 
\  Oleine 


— Caseine 
— Serai 

— Sugar  of  Milk 
— Osmazome 
f    Alkaline  and 
-J    earthy  lactates 
I  and  phosphates 
Alkaline, 
sulphur  and 
phosphates 
earthy  and 
ferruginous 
phosphates 
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In  these  ten  chief  constituents  of  milk  are  comprised  in  the  most  highly  digestible 
form  every  requirement  for  the  life  and  growth  of  infant  life,  and  every  variation  of 
food  we  can  devise  for  the  purpose  to  be  successful  must  be  founded  on  this  type. 

For  the  diet  of  childhood  and  youth,  as  soon  as  the  teeth  are  in  working  order  the 
food  needs  to  be  more  or  less  solid,  and  in  quantity  increasing  with  the  age  and 
activity  of  the  subject,  taking  care  that  while  the  general  rules  mentioned  before  of 
thorough  mastication,  leisurely  swallowing,  and  leaving  off  with  appetite  be  observed 
at  every  age  and  period  of  life,  the  length  of  interval  between  meals  need  not  be  so 
considerable  in  the  young  and  active  as  with  those  advanced  in  years  and  leading  a 
more  sedentary  life.  In  fact  there  are  states  of  disease  in  which  the  quantity  of 
nutriment  taken  in  is  so  small  that  it  needs  to  be  repeated  every  hour.  We  must 
also  remember  that  in  the  child  and  adolescent  period  we  must  make  the  diet  equal 
to  the  requirements  of  growth  as  well  as  of  maintenance  and  repair,  therefore  the 
foods  which  supply  material  for  the  bones,  the  brain,-  &c,  must  be  rich  in  gelatine, 
lime,  phosphorus  and  iron,  as  well  as  those  that  make  muscle,  tendon,  brain,  &c. 

In  maturity  and  age  the  food  should  be  less  in  amount,  with  longer  intervals  of 
meals,  and  with  careful  abstinence  from  things  likely  to  produce  acidity,  or  saccharine 
indigestion,  such  as  pastry,  sweets,  jellies,  and  brown  or  burnt  fat. 

With  these  few  general  observations  we  may  now  proceed  to  indicate  more  speci- 
fically examples  of  diet  for  the  different  periods  of  life. 

Infancy  and  Youth  : — Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the 
typical  nourishment  of  infancy,  namely,  milk,  but  where  the  infant  has  to  be  brought 
up  by  hand  we  may  refer  to  the  advisability  of  imitating  the  mothers'  milk  by  the 
substitution  of  cow  milk  diluted  with  a  little  lime  water,  and  the  addition  of  a  very 
little  white  sugar.  When  fresh  cow's  milk  cannot  be  had  the  various  concentrated 
English  and  Swiss  productions  often  succeed  well.  After  the  first  nine  months 
additions  of  biscuit  powder,  rice,  sago,  and  baked  flour  ;  and  when  constipation  has 
to  be  overcome  the  addition  of  a  jelly  made  by  boiling  whole  meal  flour  for  a  long 
time  is  excellent. 

From  one  year  to  fourteen  milk  should  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  diet, 
though  not  the  chief  dependence  as  in  infancy.  For  breakfast  every  or  every  other 
morning  oatmeal  porridge  with  milk,  or  whole  meal  bread  with  whole  meal 
porridge.  When  porricfge  is  unattainable  the  whole  meal  flour  and  bread  are  most 
necessary,  and  cocoa  with  milk  may  be  substituted  for  porridge.  With  such  food 
bacon  or  butchers'  meat  are  quite  unnecessary,  and  may  be  hurtful. 

Four  to  five  hours  after  this  meal,  dinner  should  be  given.  If  butchers'  meat  or 
fish,  either  should  be  in  small  quantity,  with  well-boiled  vegetable  food  and  potatoes. 
Rice  or  any  other  farinaceous  pudding  and  fruit  when  attainable. 

Milk  is  most  nutritious  for  drink,  but  when  unattainable  either  pure  water 
should  be  taken,  or  if  of  doubtful  purity  barley  water,  or  toast  water,  or  lemonade, 
or  tamarind  tea.  These  being  either  boiled  or  made  with  boiling  water,  secure  a 
better  guarantee  for  safety  than  does  filtration,  because  the  filter  cannot  arrest  the 
minute  germs  of  disease  which  the  boiling  temperature  kills.  When  children  exhibit 
any  bending,  thickening  or  giving  way  of  bones,  it  is  most  important  to  give  plenty  of 
lime  and  milk ;  also  the  syrup  of  the  hypophosphate  of  lime  and  iron,  (one  or  two 
teaspoons  in  a  claret  glass  of  water  at  the  two  principal  meals),  and  whenever 
children  seem  pale,  weak,  and  not  well  nourished. 
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The  evening  meal  should  be  much  like  breakfast,  with  milk,  whole  meal  bread, 
butter,  jam,  or  treacle. 

This  represents  the  typical  food  for  youth,  but  it  is  always  possible  to  introduce 
variety  both  for  rich  and  poor.  Eggs,  fish,  chicken  may  alternate  with  the 
butchers'  meat  ;  and  for  the  poor,  dripping  may  take  the  place  of  butter.  For  an 
Industrial  School  where,  after  settling  what  is  essential  and  best  for  the  healthy 
progress  of  boys  and  girls,  we  have  to  study  also  what  is  least  expensive,  the 
following  may  represent  the  diet  for  the  week  : — 


DIETARY  TABLE. 


BOYS. 

CLASS 

BREAKFAST. 

DINNER. 

SUPPER. 

NOTES. 

A.  — Above  12  Years. 

B.  —  Under  12  Years. 

Bread  and  Dripping. 

V 

ct 

12 
3 

Cocoa  and  Milk. 
Tea  and  Milk. 

Tj 

H 

V 

Meat. 

|    Vegetables  &  Potatoes. 

Irish  Stew. 

|    Thick  Soup. 

Rice  Pudding. 

|    Suet  Pudding. 

Meat  Pudding. 

Cheese. 

|    Bread,  Treacle  or  Jam. 

|    Cocoa  and  Milk. 

Tea  and  Milk. 

Porridge  and  Milk. 

oz. 

pt. 

pt.  pt 

07. 

oz. 

pt. 

pt. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

pt. 

pt. 

pt. 

Sunday  ... 

{ 

A 
B 

8 
6 

—  I 

2 

2 
2 

6 
4 

V 
V 

R 
R 

8 
6 

Monday  ... 

i 

A 

B 

8 
6 

I 

2 

2 
2 

V 
V 

3 

S 
6 

2 

Tuesday  ... 

{ 

A 
B 

8 
6 

I 

2 
a 

2 
2 

V 
V 

I 

2 
a" 

I 

2 

8 
6 

I 

2 

3 

Wednesday 

r 
t 

A 

B 

8 
6 

I 

I  — 

2.   

2 
2 

6 
4 

V 
V 

8 

I 

2 

Thursday 

/ 

I 

A 
B 

8 
6 

I 

2 
2 

V 
V 

I 

I 

a" 

1 

2 

8 
6 

I 

2 

3 

Friday  ... 

{ 

A 

B 

8 
6 

- 



I   

2 
2 

V 
V 

I 

2 

~5 

2 

Saturday ... 

( 

I 

A 
B 

8 
6 

I 

2 

2 
2 

6 
4 

V 
V 

R 
R 

8 
6 

I 

In  this  Dietary  for  an  Industrial  School  calculation  has  been  made  for  boys  taking 
a  large  amount  of  out-of-door  exercise,  both  in  play,  such  as  football  and  cricket,  and 
for  the  elder  boys  in  tolerably  hard  work  as  gardening,  dairyboys,  or  carpenters. 
In  the  author's  mind  less  flesh  food  might  be  given  with  equal  success,  but  the 
prejudice  in  favour  of  animal  food  is  so  strong  that  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
dispensing  with  it.  Fish  also  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  supplied  by  Mr.  Watkinson,  of 
Grimsby,  is  practicable  both  for  perfection  and  cost,  whilst  it  is  much  enjoyed  by  the 
boys.  It  is  not  used  by  us  at  present,  though  we  contemplate  doing  so  later  on.  A 
test  supply  sent  to  us  in  very  hot  weather  arrived  at  Chertsey  in  perfect  order,  and  for 
the  two  or  three  days  it  lasted,  remained  excellent  to  the  end. 
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Food. 


For  adult  life  at  breakfast,  whole  meal  bread,  porridge  made  of  oatmeal  or  of  whole 
meal,  fresh  eggs  or  buttered  eggs,  cocoa  and  milk,  or  weak  tea  and  plenty  of  milk, 
coffee  if  weak  and  only  when  well  and  carefully  made  and  well  diluted  with  boiled 
milk. 

Four  or  five  hours  after  breakfast,  either  early  dinner  or  luncheon.  If  dinner  a 
small  portion  of  fish  or  flesh,  fowl  or  game  well  cooked,  plenty  of  well  boiled 
vegetables  in  as  many  varieties  as  desired,  farinaceous  pudding  or  stewed  fruit,  not 
over  sweetened,  with  boiled  rice  or  any  light  pudding  or  custard.  For  drink,  milk  if 
desired,  or  pure  water,  or  any  of  the  refreshing  drinks  before  mentioned. 
Abstinence  is  always  best  from  alcoholic  drinks  of  every  kind,  but  if  habit  or 
prejudice  demand  it  let  very  little  of  either  some  well  matured  and  light  ale  or  beer 
be  taken,  or  a  glass  of  the  wine  known  to  agree  with  the  individual  best,  when  more 
is  required  claret  or  hock  are  the  least  injurious,  spirits  should  never  be  taken  except 
when  prescribed  as  a  medicine  by  medical  authority.  The  tea  meal  no  doubt  as  a 
rule  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  indigestion,  especially  when  hot  buttered  cake,  or  sweet  and 
plum  cakes  are  taken,  not  so  much  because  of  the  indigestibility  of  the  things 
mentioned,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  at  a  moment 
when  the  stomach  requires  rest  rather  than  the  labour  of  turning  to  account  such 
incongruous  elements.  On  the  other  hand  the  writer  believes  that  a  cup  of  good  tea 
alone,  about  four  hours  after  an  early  dinner  or  luncheon  acts  not  only  as  a 
restorative,  but  probably  assists  the  stomach  to  carry  on  its  work  and  to  prepare 
for  renewed  energy.  Tea  thus  used  is  a  valuable  aid,  but  the  abuse  of  it  by  excess  in 
quantity  or  strength  the  reverse. 

The  supper  meal  should  always  be  light  and  generally  of  the  milk  and  farinaceous 
order,  like  farinaceous  puddings,  such  as  sago,  rice,  tapioca,  maccaroni,  or  biscuits, 
and  a  little  good  cheese,  fruit,  raisins,  &o,  with  any  of  the  nutritious  or  refreshing 
drinks  before  mentioned.  When  the  dinner  hour  is  late  the  luncheon  should 
correspond  to  this  kind  of  supper. 

I  will  end  this  very  imperfect  outline  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  bodily  nutrition 
by  quoting  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  country's  grandest  and  best  loved  heroes — the 
late  Charles  Kingsley,  in  reference  to  the  supreme  necessity  of  caring  for  the  body's 
health.  Quoting  the  words  "The  body  the  temple  of  the  Living  God,"  he  says 
"  There  has  always  seemed  to  me  something  impious  in  the  neglect  of  personal 
health,  strength,  and  beauty  which  even  the  religious  sometimes  affect.  It  is  very 
often  a  mere  form  of  laziness.  ...  I  could  not  do  half  the  little  good  I  do  here 
if  it  were  not  for  that  strength  and  activity  which  some  consider  coarse  and  degrading. 
How  merciful  God  has  been  in  turning  all  the  strength  and  hardihood  I  gained  in 
snipe  shooting,  hunting,  and  rowing  to  His  work  !  While  I  was  following  my  own 
fancies  He  was  preparing  me  for  His  work.  ...  It  is  all  so  full  of  God  that  I 
can  see  no  inconsistency  in  making  my  sermons  while  I  am  cutting  wood  !  " 

— <  

Klackuurn  Ori>iiana<;k. — The  Foundation  Stone  of  this  new  Institution  is  to 
be  laid  on  the  31st  of  August  by  J.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Wackburn. 
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THE  JERSEY    HOME   FOR   WORKING  LADS. 


THIS  Home,  which  is  situated  at  99  and  101,  Stamford-street,  and  which  was 
formally  opened  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  August,  like  other  institutions  of  a 
similar  character,  had  but  a  small  beginning.  It  commenced  its  existence  but  a  year 
ago  as  "The  Shaftesbury  Home,  Club,  and  Institute,"  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way  in  Stamford-street.  It  was  founded  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Stein,  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  lads  who  are  striving  to  secure  a  respectable  and  honourable  position  in 
society,  but  whose  earnings  will  not  enable  them  to  live  in  suitable  lodgings — lads 
who,  but  for  the  Home,  would  perforce  drift  into  the  common  lodging-houses  of 
London.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  thirty-three  boys  in  the  new  Jersey  Home, 
and  this  number  will  soon  be  much  increased. 

The  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  Home  are  few  and  simple.  There  is  no  sliding 
scale  of  payment — each  boy  pays  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  for  board, 
lodging,  washing,  and  medical  attendance.  Every  boy  must  be  indoors  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  all  must  be  present  at  prayers  half  an  hour  later,  when  a  short  service  is 
conducted  either  by  the  honorary  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Jephson, 
or,  in  his  absence,  by  Mr.  Walshe,  the  Superintendent.  The  boys  attend  divine 
service  at  St.  John's  on  Sunday  morning,  but  any  who  may  belong  to  other  denomina- 
tions are  of  course  allowed  free  liberty  to  go  to  their  own  churches.  To  encourage 
lads  to  keep  their  situations,  a  number  of  rewards  are  offered,  consisting  of  certificates 
and  medals. 

The  old  house  will  be  retained  as  a  club,  but  the  Home  proper  has  removed  to  a 
spacious  double  house,  which  has,  with  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  and  much  exercise 
of  skill,  been  well  adapted  to  its  present  purpose.  The  new  establishment  is  intended 
to  be  a  Home  pure  and  simple,  the  educational  work  and  the  recreations,  including  a 
gymnasium,  still  being  carried  on  in  the  other  building.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
dormitories,  and  room  for  about  sixty  beds.  Two  or  three  of  the  rooms  have  been 
furnished  throughout  by  benevolent  friends.  Thus  there  is  the  "  Stein  Room  ;  "  the 
"  Yatman  Room,"  furnished  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  Yatman  ;  and  the  "  Maybank 
Room,"  furnished  by  Mr.  James  Braby.  The  Jersey  Home  is  named  after  its  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Jersey. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Home  most  of  the  committee  were  present.  The  Rev.  C.  J. 
Boulden  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jephson  offered  a 
dedicatory  prayer.  Mr.  Jephson  then,  in  a  short  speech,  bore  testimony  to  the 
excellent  work  that  had  been  clone  in  the  old  house.  Mr.  C.  A.  Stein  mentioned 
that  the  committee  of  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home  had  thanked  the  managers  for  valuable 
aid  afforded  to  boys  who  had  left  that  Home. 

The  visitors  having  applauded  the  short  speeches,  inspected  the  Home,  purchased 
at  a  sale  of  fancy  work  held  in  an  upper  room,  and  enjoyed  a  capital  programme  of 
music  performed  by  the  Band  of  the  East  London  Industrial  School,  Lewisham, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Willmore.  Altogether  the  Jersey  Home 
opened  under  very  happy  auspices,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  as  it  becomes  known 
it  will  receive  support  sufficient  to  ensure  it  a  prosperous  career. 
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VISITS  TO  INSTITUTIONS. 


LXXX. —  Cockermouth  Industrial  School. 

Visitors  to  the  Lake  District  do  not  usually  include  an  Industrial  School  in  the 
points  of  interest  to  be  noted  in  their  tour,  and  yet  perhaps  there  is  not  a  spot  in 
Cumberland  more  full  of  beauty  and  interest  than  the  County  Industrial  School,  about 
a  mile  from  Cockermouth  station.  It  is  more  pleasantly  situated  than  any  other 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  surrounded  by  mountain  scenery. 
The  School  itself,  in  its  internal  arrangements  and  results,  is  also  a  sight  very  pleasant 
to  contemplate.  There  are  140  boys  brought  from  the  towns  of  Cumberland  and 
some  from  Yorkshire,  rescued  from  neglect  or  from  unhappy  surroundings,  and  placed 
here  under  the  careful  training,  and  evidently  very  cheerful  and  contented. 
Photographs  of  those  who  have  left,  and  letters  testify  to  the  satisfactory  positions 
held  by  those  who  have  passed  through  the  institution.  This  is  one  of  the  Schools 
which  publish  annually  an  old  boys  paper.  A  large  proportion  of  the  boys  in  the  School 
have  been  sent  there  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  School  Boards  and  it  would  be  very 
deplorable  if  any  new  legislation  were  to  prevent  the  children  being  so  sent,  for  there 
is  not  a  Truant  School  in  the  County,  nor  for  miles  round. 

The  plan  of  the  School,  though  not  one  of  great  external  beauty,  has  many  points 
of  utility,  and  it  has  been  visited  by  the  architects  of  other  Industrial  Schools  that 
have  been  since  built.  The  arrangements  of  the  infirmary  and  infectious  ward  are 
especially  worthy  of  imitation.  Several  simple  but  excellent  devices  in  the  drafting 
of  forms  and  in  the  keeping  of  papers  and  in  other  matters  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Superintendent  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  would  at  least  interest  other  managers. 

Amongst  the  industries  may  be  mentioned  the  manufacture  of  a  particular  kind  of 
slipper,  for  which  there  is  more  demand  than  the  School  can  supply.  Strong  braces 
are  made  which  might  be  advantageously  purchased  by  Schools  of  a  kindred  character. 


LXXXI. — Dumfries  Industrial  School. 

This  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  a  model  Town  Industrial  School,  though  we  think 
that  as  a  rule  this  class  of  School  is  better  if  located  in  the  country  where  the 
children,  who  have  been  neglected  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  may  acquire 
the  strength  which  pure  air  and  light  and  freedom  of  the  fields  so  largely  contribute 
to  impart.  But  Dumfries  is  somewhat  exceptionally  a  clean  and  healthy  town,  and  the 
School  buildings  have  been  carefully  constructed  for  their  purpose.  The  industries 
are  such  as  are  usually  to  be  found  in  such  Schools,  though  in  the  wood  chopping 
department  the  work  is  much  harder  than  in  most  English  Schools,  seeing  that  the 
trunks  of  young  fir  trees  have  to  be  sawn  and  chopped.  The  bundles  are  large, 
composed  of  few  sticks  and  sold  at  5/-  per  hundred  bundles  or  eighteen  for  a  1/- 
Boots  are  made  not  only  for  the  boys  but  also  an  outside  trade  is  carried  on,  and  some 
first  class  work  is  turned  out.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  salmon  nets,  during  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  and  this  department  then  keeps  a  good  number  of  the 
boys  employed.  Partly  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labourers  in  the  district  a  number 
of  the  boys  are  frequently  engaged  in  the  fields,  and  waggonettes  are  sent  to  the  School 
by  the  employers  in  the  morning  for  the  lads,  and  they  are  conveyed  back  in  the  evening, 
for  they  often  have  to  go  long  distances  to  their  work.  This  is  a  remunerative  and 
healthy  employment  for  the  boys,  tending  to  counteract  some  of  the  objections  to  a  town 
Industrial  School.  There  is  a  good  band  of  pipers  which  not  only  enlivens  the  School 
but  elicits  interest  in  the  neighbouring  towns  where  engagements  for  performances  are 
obtained.  Some  of  the  boys  on  leaving  have  been  sent  to  Canada  and  are  doing  well 
near  Winnipeg,  others  are  placed  out  in  situations  at  home  and  several  have  been 
advantageously  placed  with  blacksmiths,  without  any  previous  special  training  in  the 
School,  and  this  is  .1  trade  not  easy  to  give  boys  a  start  in  in  England.  The 
Directors  take  a  very  deep  and  practical  interest  in  the  School,  and  the  Town  has 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  institution. 

The  house  in  which  the  Poet  Burns  died  is  inhabited  by  the  Superintendent  of  this 
School,  and  the  garden  is  occupied  by  one  of  the  workshops. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


HE  next  triennial  Conference  of  the  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union  is  to  be  held  in  Glasgow  on 
the  ioth,  nth  and  12th  of  June,  1890. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Leach,  who  has  been  for  four-and-a-half  years 
Secretary  of  the  Stockport  Industrial  Schools,  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Stockport  Boys'  Industrial 
School. 

Mr.  J.  Cartwright,  Superintendent  of  St.  Swithun's 
Industrial  School,  Winchester,  has  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  East  London  Industrial  School,  Lewisham. 


The  Leicester  Home  for  Boys,  established  in  1888,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Church  of  England  Central  Society  for 
providing  Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays. 


"  Liverpool  Lads  "  is  the  title  of  a  penny  monthly  paper 
published  in  the  interest  of  working  lads,  and  printed  at  the 
office  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post.  It  appears  to  date  its  career 
from  the  commencement  of  the  current  year ;  but  it  has  only 
recently  come  under  our  notice.  The  managers  of  Youths' 
Institutes  and  Homes  for  working  Boys,  in  other  cities  than 
Liverpool,  might  be  glad  to  see  this  publication  which  takes 
as  its  motto  "  To  make  the  man  a  better  mechanic,  and 
the  mechanic  a  better  man." 

Instructions  have  recently  been  issued  in  Japan  with 
regard  to  less  rigorous  treatment  of  prisoners. 


Mr.  Manning  some  years  School  master  at  Warwickshire 
Reformatory,  Weston,  near  Leamington,  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  St.  Swithun's  Industrial  School, 
Winchester. 


No.  ccviii. — October,  1889. 
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REPORTS   OF  THE  GOVERNMENT   INSPECTORS  ON 
REFORMATORY   AND   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


I. — Great  Britain. 
SSUMING  that  the  old  Acts  under  which  Reformatories 
and  Industrial  Schools  in  Great  Britain  have  been  worked 
since  their  establishment  would  probably  have  ceased  to 
exist  before  the  thirty-second  Report,  for  the  year  1888, 
could  be  published,  the  Inspector  omits  to  make  any 
suggestions  with  regard  to  better  legislation,  but  proceeds  at  once  to 
discuss  the  present  condition  of  these  Schools  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
have  never  been  in  a  better  condition.  * 

The  worst  School, 

as  regards  situation,  is  pronounced  to  be  Kingswood  Reformatory, 
where  no  amount  of  supervision  can  prevent  communication  between 
the  inmates  and  people  outside.  The  Abercromby  Street  Industrial 
Schools  for  Roman  Catholic  children  seem  to  come  very  near  to  the 
same  unenviably  superlative  position.  Of  these  it  is  said  "  they  are  in 
a  low,  thickly  populated  part  of  Glasgow,  and  the  health  of  the 
inmates  has  never  been  satisfactory."  "  The  locality  and  its  surround- 
ings are  not  suitable  for  so  large  a  school."  We  refrain  from  quoting 
further  evidence  of  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  institution.  There 
is  some  measure  of  comfort  in  the  statement  that  "  the  managers  have 
the  removal  of  the  school  under  consideration,  but  as  yet  there  has 
been  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  site  within  reach  of  Glasgow.  If 
this  difficulty  is  not  soon  surmounted  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  close 
the  school." 

The  Educatio?ial  State 
of  the  schools,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  very  much  improved  in  the  last 
tun  years,  and  the  Inspector  cannot  call  to  mind  more  than  two  schools 
in  1888  where  he  was  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
year's  work.  "Three  hours  a  day  only  are  given  to  secular  instruction, 
30  that  in  few  schools  do  we  find  more  than  reading,  writing,  dictation, 
and  arithmetic  ;  in  some  we  find  a  little  knowledge  of  grammar  or 
geography,  and  in  some  freehand  drawing  is  taught." 

Religious  Instruction 
is  reported  to  be  well  provided  for,  and  where  examinations  have  been 
made,  as  is  often  the  case,  by  Diocesan  Inspectors,  the  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union  Educational  Inspector,  or  others,  the  reports  have 
always  been  good. 
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Industrial  Training. 

The  one  special  feature  of  the  schools  is  that  they  give,  or  are 
supposed  to  give,  industrial  training  to  the  children.  Here  they  should 
have  a  considerable  advantage  over  elementary  schools.  It  is  mainly 
in  consideration  of  this  that  the  managers  plead  that  it  would  be 
inexpedient,  and  even  unjust,  to  bring  these  institutions  under  the 
same  educational  code  as  elementary  schools.  But  there  appears  to  be 
a  danger  lest  the  industrial  departments  should  be  used  solely  as  a 
means  of  pecuniary  profit,  and  that  technical  instruction  should  be  lost 
sight  of.  Much  might  be — we  trust  we  may  say  much  must  and  will  be 
done  to  improve  the  industrial  training.  The  Inspector's  remarks  are 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration,  he  says  :  "  Managers  are  satisfied 
to  go  on  on  the  old  lines,  boys  work  so  many  hours  a  day,  and  more  or 
less  acquire  some  knowledge  of  a  handicraft,  or  at  any  rate  acquire  the 
habit  of  working,  and  of  using  their  fingers,  but  one  only  has  to  look  at 
the  specimens  which  some  of  the  French  schools  of  technical  instruc- 
tion sent  over  to  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  to  see  how  far  behind  we  are 
in  such  matters.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  specimens  of 
'  pattern  making,'  many  of  them  labelled  as  the  production  of  boys  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  English 
workman.  Such  work  requires  skilled  and  well-paid  instructors,  and 
would  seldom  be  remunerative  to  the  school,  hence  few  of  our  schools 
would  feel  able  to  undertake  it.  Still,  more  might  be  done  in  many 
cases  than  is  done  now.  At  Market  Weighton,  printing  and  book- 
binding workshops  have  been  established  at  a  large  outlay,  which  are 
already  paying  their  way  and  giving  such  instruction  that  boys  employed 
in  them  will  be  able  to  take  good  situations  and  earn  high  wages  on 
discharge.  Several  schools  have  very  good  turning  shops  where 
superior  instruction  is  given.  But  in  many  we  find  too  much  wood- 
chopping  and  match-box  making,  and  in  some,  occupations  that  are 
still  less  useful,  such  as  nail  straightening  at  Greenock,  hair-teasing  in 
one  or  two  schools,  and  match  making  at  Aberdeen,  which  last  I  cannot 
but  think  an  objectionable  employment.  Agricultural  labour,  such  as 
we  find  at  many  of  our  Reformatories  is,  as  Reformatory  industrial 
training,  second  to  none,  and  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  the 
Colonies.  Market-gardening,  too,  is  good.  Tailoring  and  shoemaking 
are  found  in  nearly  all  our  schools  ;  and  the  school  bands,  many  of 
which  are  well  taught,  form  an  excellent  preparation  for  Army  or 
Navy  bands.  In  all  the  girls'  schools  the  industrial  training  points  to 
domestic  service,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  girls  do  well  after 
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discharge.  I  should  like  to  see  a  school  or  two  established  in  the 
country  where  girls  could  be  educated  as  dairymaids." 

In  the  detailed  report  upon  the  Market  Weighton  School,  dated  Sep- 
tember, 1888,  the  Inspector  adds  : — "The  most  satisfactory  shops  are 
those  connected  with  the  printing  and  bookbinding  departments  ;  there 
are  five  printing  machines  worked  by  a  gas  engine  ;  employed  in  these 
shops  were  twelve  bookbinders,  thirteen  compositors,  and  nine 
machinists.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  411,000  copies  of 
pamphlets  and  small  books  have  been  turned  out.  These  shops  have 
been  established  now  for  three  years,  and  will  form  an  excellent  training 
school  for  the  boys,  who  after  leaving  them  will  always  be  able  to  get 
good  places." 

Mixed  Schools. 

The  Inspector's  views  with  regard  to  these  Schools  are  so  well  known 
that  it  would  be  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  them,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  there  are  still  well-meaning  people  who  fancy  they  see  more 
advantages  than  disadvantages  in  having  boys  and  girls  under  one  roof. 
Each  year,  however,  sees  the  number  of  these  schools  diminish. 
There  are  eight  of  them  at  present,  two  Scotch  mixed  schools  having 
recently  ceased  to  be  such — Bute  School  is  in  future  to  take  boys  only, 
and  the  girls  from  Leith  School  are  to  be  transferred  to  new  premises. 
"  I  am  quite  convinced,"  says  the  Inspector,  "  that  the  sooner  all  mixed 
schools  are  given  up,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned  with  them. 
The  system  of  collecting  boys  and  girls  together  under  the  same  roof 
and  the  same  management  has  broken  down  over  and  over  again,  and 
may  be  expected  to  do  so,  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals,  as  long  as  such 
schools  exist.  As  far  back  as  1875,  Mr.  Turner  advised  against  the 
continuance  of  mixed  schools,  and  again  in  1876,  his  last  report,  he 
expressed  an  opinion  that,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure,  it  would 
be  possible  to  do  away  with  "  such  anomalous  arrangements " 
altogether. 

Truant  Schools 

are  schools  certified  as  Industrial  Schools,  but  in  which  none  but 
children  committed  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  are  received, 
who  are  detained  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  the  hope  that  the  strict 
corrective  discipline  of  these  special  institutions  will  insure  their  attend-^ 
ance  at  ordinary  schools.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  a  great  extent 
these  schools  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  established,  but 
we  have  long  been  persuaded  that  they  are  much  abused.  If  a  child, 
in  defiance  of  parent  or  guardian,  plays  truant,  the  truant  school  is  the 
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right  place  for  him  ;  but  if  the  child,  through  the  parents'  neglect  and 
misconduct  absents  himself  from  school,  the  truant  school  is  not  the 
right  place  for  him  ;  and  it  is  a  cruel  injustice  to  submit  him  for  the  sake 
of  economy  to  the  strict  corrective  discipline  of  such  an  institution.  He 
is  a  fit  subject  for  an  ordinary  certified  Industrial  School,  whence  he  will 
not  be  delivered  to  the  neglect  and  squalor  or  vicious  surroundings  of 
his  parents  every  few  weeks  or  months.  While  arguing  for  the  extension 
of  these  schools,  the  Inspector  incidentally  admits  the  present  abuse  of 
them  when  he  says  :  "  Many  children  return  to  these  schools  more  than 
once,  but  it  is  as  often  as  not  the  fault  of  their  parents."  This  entirely 
accords  with  the  results  of  our  enquiries,  eventually  some  of  these  returned 
children  find  their  way  to  the  place  they  should  have  been  sent  to  at 
first — the  certified  Industrial  School. 

"  Day  Industrial  Schools" 
so  called,  are  an  intermediate  and  cheaper  form  of  Industrial  Schools, 
in  point  of  fact  day-feeding  schools,  in  which  the  children  are  employed, 
educated,  and  partially  fed,  but  not  lodged  or  clothed."  Inasmuch  as 
they  give  no  real  skilled  industrial  training,  it  might  be  added,  they  are 
not  in  any  true  sense  Industrial  Schools,  and  should  be  termed 
"  Elementary  Feeding  Schools,"  and  placed  under  the  educational 
department.  They  doubtless  fulfil  a  useful  purpose  in  certain  districts, 
but  whatever  preventive  or  reformatory  influence  they  may  exercise  upon 
the  children  is  largely  counteracted  by  their  nightly  return  to  their  so 
called  homes — in  not  a  few  instances,  dens  of  misery  and  wretchedness, 
and  worse.  The  Inspector's  language  is  guarded  in  reference  to  this 
class  of  schools.  His  impression  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  them  ;  but  he 
would  like  to  see  them  forming  part  of  the  machinery  of  every  large 
School  Board.  He  admits  the  ragged  condition  of  the  children,  that  the 
results  after  discharge  cannot  be  accurately  gauged,  and  that  the  children 
on  leaving  the  schools  are  more  or  less  lost  sight  of.  He,  nevertheless, 
is  able  to  trace  a  proportion  of  children  who  have  been  at  the  different 
Day  Industrial  Schools,  and  have  subsequently  been  sent  to 
Reformatories  or  to  certified  Industrial  Schools,  mostly  the  latter.  The 
number  of  these  children  varies  from  3  per  cent,  of  boys  from  the  Oxford 
Day  Industrial  School  to  26  per  cent,  from  the  Bristol  Industrial  School ; 
fewer  girls  are  so  traced,  from  some  Day  Industrial  Schools  there  are 
none,  but  from  Bristol  there  are  23  per  cent.  The  highest  proportion  of 
boys  from  Day  Industrial  Schools  sent  to  Reformatories  is  from 
Kirkdale  (7  per  cent.) 

The  above  remarks  have  reference  entirely  to  the  Reformatories  and 
Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  numbering  223  Institutions,  viz.  : 
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56  Reformatory  Schools  (including  3  Reformatory  Ships),  140  Indus- 
trial Schools  (including  8  Industrial  School  Ships),  10  Truant  Schools, 
and  17  Day  Industrial  Schools.  There  were  30,193  juveniles  under 
sentence  of  detention  in  these  Institutions  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1888,  including  2,783  attending  Day  Industrial  Schools. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Inspector's  report  on  the  Reformatories  and 
Industrial  Schools  in 

II. — Ireland. 

These  number  78,  viz. :  9  Reformatory  Schools  and  69  Industrial 
Schools.  There  is  only  one  Training  Ship  and  that  is  included  in  the 
Industrial  Schools.  There  were  8,197  juveniles  under  sentence  of 
detention  in  these  Institutions  on  the  31st  December,  1888.  The 
report  does  not  furnish  us  with  any  details  of  the  individual  schools,  as 
that  for  Great  Britain  does,  nor,  indeed,  are  we  informed  whether  every 
school  in  Ireland  was  visited  by  Dr.  Plunkett  O'Farrell  in  1888, 
who  was  only  appointed  Inspector  in  March  of  that  year.  Many  of  his 
remarks  in  the  twenty-seventh  report,  just  published,  are  most  interest- 
ing ;  his  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  School  System  we  must  defer  to  a  future  number. 

Decrease  of  Juvenile  Crime  in  Ireland. 
The  following  table  is  given  in  evidence  of  the  diminution  of  juvenile 
crime.    It  shows  the  sentences  passed  on  juveniles  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  in  Ireland  during  the  years  ended  31st  December,  1853,  and 
31st  March,  1889. 


1853. 

1889. 

Mai.es. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Penal  Servitude  for  15  yrs  and  above  10  yrs. 
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>»         >>            7  >»   
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,,           under  12  months 

8 
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79 
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Percentage  of  Juveniles  to  total  numbers 
sentenced  during  the  year   
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15 
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The  Inspector  adds  :  "  In  bringing  about  this  satisfactory  change,  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  is  due  to  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools.  The  more  general  diffusion  of  education,  thus  opening  up 
new  fields  of  employment,  and  the  establishment  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions, no  doubt,  played  also  an  important  part  in  this  revolution. 

"  The  decrease  in  population  of  course  affected  these  numbers,  but 
it  does  not  of  itself  account  for  the  enormous  diminution  from  12,238  in 
1853  to  621  in  1889.  I  notice,  with  satisfaction,  that  the  commitments 
to  prison  of  juveniles  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  annually  diminish- 
ing, and  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  next  year's  returns  will  show 
a  still  further  reduction — the  numbers  during  1888-9  being  the  lowest 
on  record,  and  30  per  cent,  less  than  in  1882-3.  Reformatories  take 
the  credit,  and  I  think  justly,  of  having  completely  broken  up  the  gangs 
of  young  thieves  which  formerly  infested  all  our  cities  and  large  towns. 
Many  of  these  juveniles  were  of  a  very  hardened  type  of  criminal.  For 
example,  I  find  that  one  boy  sent  to  Glencree  Reformatory  in  i860, 
soon  af'er  its  opening,  had  been  previously  convicted  no  less  than  114 
times  ;  many  others  amongst  the  early  admissions  to  this  school  had 
from  twenty  to  thirty  previous  convictions  recorded  against  them, 
whereas  for  the  past  seven  years  only  two  boys  have  been  admitted  to 
it  whose  previous  convictions  exceed  five,  and  only  two  with  five,  none 
with  four,  and  only  two  with  three.  The  offences  also  for  which  these 
juveniles  were  sent  to  Reformatories  were  formerly  much  more  grave, 
as  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  were  then  committed  from  the  Superior 
Courts,  while  at  present  most  of  those  admitted  have  come  from  the 
Petty  Sessions.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  professional  young  pick- 
pocket and  the  regular  young  tramp  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared. 
The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  juvenile  criminal 
portion  of  the  population,  as  shown  on  preceding  page,  naturally  leads 
us  to  expect  a  corresponding  change  in  adult  crime,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  formerly  the  worst  class  of  prisoners  found  in  our  gaols  were 
those  who  in  their  youth  had  been  neglected  or  trained  in  crime.  It  is, 
therefore,  gratifying  to  observe  that  there  has  been,  for  a  number  of 
years,  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  convicts,  both  male  and 
female,  in  the  Irish  prisons.  Thus  the  number  committed  to  penal 
servitude  in  1862  was  592,  while  in  1888-89  on^y  77  were  so  sentenced. 
Owing  to  the  decrease  in  juvenile  crime,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
Industrial  Schools  now  take  charge  of  children  before  they  become 
criminal,  the  accommodation  formerly  provided  for  young  offenders  has 
been  found  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  requirements,  and  in 
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some  schools  the  numbers  have  fallen  so  low  that  the  institutions  are 
being  carried  on  at  a  loss  to  the  managers.  In  one  school  particularly 
— that  of  Upton,  County  Cork — the  numbers  decreased  from  241  in 
1879  to  117  in  1889,  and  the  certificate  has  accordingly,  at  the  request 
of  the  manager,  been  withdrawn,  and  the  Treasury  has  consented  to 
certify  the  premises  as  an  Industrial  School  instead.  The  boys  have 
been  transferred  to  the  large  Reformatories  at  Philipstown  and  Glencree, 
which  now  contain  all  the  young  Catholic  male  offenders  at  present 
under  order  of  detention.  This  is  the  second  Reformatory  which  has 
been  closed  on  account  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  inmates,  the 
managers  of  the  Ballinasloe  Reformatory  for  R.  C.  girls,  having 
surrendered  their  certificate  in  1884,  and  it  will  probably  become 
necessary  to  amalgamate  some  of  the  other  Reformatories  in  like 
manner. 

Structural  Condition  of  the  Schools. 

The  Inspector,  while  awarding  due  praise  to  those  managers  who  have 
provided  suitable  buildings  for  the  training  of  the  children  entrusted  to 
their  care,  cannot  pass  over  without  comment  the  fact  that  a  few  of 
the  schools  are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  It  appears  that  at  the 
passing  of  the  Act  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  inducing  private 
individuals  to  take  the  subject  up,  and  as  a  result  applications  were 
entertained  and  buildings  certified  that  would  now  be  considered  as 
totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  an  Industrial  School.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  these  buildings,  old  when  certified,  have  not  improved  with 
lapse  of  time.  Some  few  other  schools  again,  although  they  cannot  be 
said  to  be  unfit  for  the  reception  and  training  of  children,  are  yet  far 
below  what  a  modern  Industrial  School  is  expected  to  be. 

The  Inspector  says  :  "  I  consider  that  the  Treasury  has  a  right  to 
look  for  the  best  value  for  the  money  expended,  just  the  same  as  any 
private  individual,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  many  Industrial  Schools 
have  provided  accommodation  much  in  excess  of  the  number  paid  for, 
it  is  certainly  an  anomaly  that  an  indifferent  school  should  be  allowed 
to  continue." 

On  the  subject  of 

Dormitory  A ccommodation 
we  find  the  following  remarks  : — "  The  accommodation  in  many  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  is  in  excess  of  the  certified  limit.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  I  have  found  a  number  of  schools  which  I  consider 
were  much  too  crowded,  and  I  consider  that  the  managers  of  these  should 
either  erect  additional  buildings,  or  surrender  a  portion  of  their  certified 
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number.  In  my  opinion  the  dormitory  accommodation  should  not  pro- 
vide less  than  400  cubic  feet  per  child  ;  in  this  calculation,  in  order  to 
allow  sufficient  floor  space,  no  height  over  12  feet  should  be  taken  into 
account,  and  where  possible,  I  would  of  course  be  glad  to  see  even  a 
much  larger  allowance  of  air  space." 

The  observations  of  the  Inspector  in  reference  to  the 

Industrial  Training  given  in  the  Irish  Schools 

are  most  valuable  and  suggestive.  He  first  reminds  the  managers,  and 
especially  those  of  the  less  efficient  schools,  that  owing  to  the  recent 
strides  made  in  industrial  and  technical  education  by  various  public 
bodies,  it  behoves  them  to  keep  progressing,  more  especially  in  view  of 
the  facts  that  the  National  Board  has  recently  introduced  technical 
instruction  into  their  programme,  and  that  Central  Schools,  intended  for 
the  reception  of  workhouse  children  from  surrounding  Unions,  are  being 
started  where  technical  training  will  also  be  given.  He  then,  proceeding 
to  review  summarily  the  training  given  in  the  schools,  says  :  "  A  large 
number  of  boys  in  both  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  are  being 
taught  trades.  The  manager  of  one  large  reformatory  states  that  fully 
two-thirds  of  his  boys  get  an  opportunity  of  learning  handicrafts.  Many 
of  these  boys,  who  have  since  left  the  school,  are  now  working  indepen- 
dently on  their  own  account.  A  number  are  trained  as  farm  labourers, 
but  this  is  an  occupation  more  suitable  for  the  boys  in  reformatories, 
who  are  older  and  stronger  than  those  in  Industrial  Schools.  In  some 
of  the  schools  the  technical  instruction  is  of  a  very  varied  character.  At 
Artane  for  instance  the  boys  are  taught  carpentry  and  cabinet-making, 
engine  fitting  and  wire  working,  harness  making,  tinsmiths'  work  and 
plumbing,  painting,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  weaving,  hosiery,  shirt,  and 
cap  making,  baking,  etc.  It  is  not  of  course  possible  to  perfect  the  boys 
at  these  trades,  owing  to  the  early  age  at  which  they  must  leave  school, 
but  they  can  be  apprenticed  for  a  much  shorter  period  by  reason  of  the 
skill  acquired  in  the  school,  the  practice  of  employers  being,  I 
understand,  to  consider  these  boys  as  third  year  apprentices,  and  they 
accordingly  get  a  progressive  salary  at  once."  "  There  is  never  much 
difficulty  experienced  in  getting  employment  for  the  children  trained  in 
the  schools."  Those  boys,  who  are  unsuited  for  trades,  but  who 
show  inclination  to  other  pursuits,  are  taught  accordingly.  Some 
learn  shorthand,  engrossing,  and  such  subjects  to  qualify  them  as  clerks 
in  offices  ;  others  become  musicians.  During  the  past  year  twenty  from 
Reformatories  and  eight  from  Industrial  Schools  passed  into  the  Army, 
but  I  regret  to  observe  that  difficulties  are  sometimes  raised  by  the 
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military  authorities  to  the  enlistment  of  boys  from  reformatories,  while 
the  Royal  Navy  has  all  along  refused  to  receive  such  boys.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  some  of  these  youths  were  committed  for 
comparatively  trifling  offences,  and  the  discipline  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  the  schools  would  be  a  valuable  preliminary  training.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  should  be  no  hard  or  fast  rule  in  either  service,  but 
that  each  case  should  be  considered  on  its  merits,  and  due  credit  given 
for  the  boys'  conduct  while  in  the  Reformatory.  The  discipline  which 
boys  have  been  accustomed  to  in  these  schools  should  similarly  prove  a 
valuable  training  for  the  Army.  One  of  the  men  of  the  13th  Light 
Infantry,  who  was  decorated  for  bravery  during  Secocoeni's  war,  had 
been  educated  in  the  Milltown  Industrial  School,  Belfast.  The  girls  are 
trained  chiefly  to  the  duties  of  house  servants,  laundressses,  and  dairy- 
maids, but  as  in  the  case  of  boys,  where  unsuited  for  service,  or  when 
they  have  an  aptitude  for  a  particular  pursuit,  they  are  taught  accord- 
ingly. They  are  all,  as  a  rule,  taught  to  make  and  mend  their  own 
clothing,  while  many  learn  dressmaking  and  the  higher  branches  of 
needlework,  embroidery,  lace-making,  glove-making,  etc.  Some  with 
artistic  tastes  are  taught  card  painting,  others  bookbinding,  while  others 
again  of  superior  ability  get  a  higher  scholastic  education,  to  fit  them  for 
teachers  or  nursery  governesses  in  private  families.  In  the  best  schools 
the  training  is  regulated  according  to  whatever  walk  in  life  the  girl  is 
intended  to  follow.  For  some,  a  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  occupations 
is  desirable,  especially  for  those  who  are  to  return  to  their  friends  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  or  who  emigrate.  In  one  school  I  found 
the  girls  able  to  make  (by  hand),  all  the  boots  used  in  the  establishment, 
and  perform  other  work  usually  done  by  men.  In  general,  it  is 
better,  however,  that  a  child  should  endeavour  to  excel  at  some 
one  occupation. 

In  many  of  the  Schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  work  is  done  for  the 
public,  of  which  I  highly  approve  provided  the  quantity  taken  is  only 
sufficient  to  train  the  children.  This  is  the  rule  in  the  best  managed 
Institutions.  At  Artane,  for  instance,  the  Manager  assures  me  that 
three-fourths  of  all  the  work  done  in  the  Institution  is  for  the  use  of  the 
School  itself,  and  that  no  tradesmen  are  employed  in  the  workshops 
except  those  absolutely  required  to  teach  the  boys.  I  am  opposed 
to  anything  in  the  nature  of  factories  worked  by  the  inmates  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  will 
probably  be  done  in  great  part  by  machinery,  which,  unless  it  is 
supplemented  by  manual  instruction,  is  of  little  use  as  a  training  for  the 
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inmates.  In  the  second  place,  such  factories  may  possibly  unduly 
affect  trade  interests  and  may  lead  to  the  industries  being  carried  on  for 
the  profit  they  yield  to  the  School,  irrespective  of  their  utility  as 
a  training  for  the  boys  in  after  life. 

The  Baltimore  Piscatorial  School 
is  intended  to  teach  boys  fishing,  curing  of  fish  and  everything  relating 
thereto,  including  net-making  and  boat  building.  This  project  which 
was  mooted  so  far  back  as  1870,  by  Sir  Thomas  Brady,  Inspector  of 
Fisheries,  owes  its  realization  in  1888,  mainly  to  the  great  interest  taken 
in  the  locality  by  the  Baroness  and  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  M.P.,  who  were 
fortunate  in  finding  so  able  an  instrument  for  dispensing  their  charity  as 
the  Rev.  C.  Davis,  P.P.  The  school  has  been  a  great  success  up  to  the 
present,  and  as  the  limit  has  recently  been  extended  I  look  to  further 
development  of  this  unique  specimen  of  an  Industrial  School.  Already 
large  quantities  of  cured  fish  have  been  exported  to  America." 
In  reference  to 

The  Training  Ship  "  Gibraltar " 
the  only  one  in  Ireland,  we  learn  that  out  of  fifty-two  discharged  in  1888 
only  six  went  to  sea.  Many  of  the  boys  when  their  terms  of  detention 
expire  are  too  young  and  not  sufficiently  strong  for  the  arduous  duties 
of  a  sailor's  life,and  the  physical  standard  for  entrance  to  the  Royal 
navy  is  said  to  be  so  high  as  to  be  practically  prohibitive.  While 
acknowledging  that  this  ship  is  most  efficiently  managed  the  Inspector 
says  "  I  am  altogether  opposed  to  the  principle  of  a  stationary  training 
ship  like  the  1  Gibraltar,'  which  having  no  small  vessel  in  which  the 
boys  can  go  to  sea  for  practical  instruction  has  all  the  disadvantages, 
without  any  of  the  advantages,  of  a  shore  house,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  great  loss  of  time,  and  labour  in  bringing  supplies 
from  land." 

Dietary. 

The  dietary  scale  in  the  greater  number  of  the  Irish  schools  is  fairly 
liberal,  the  delicate  children  getting  quantities  of  eggs,  cod  liver  oil,  and 
other  nourishments.  "  On  the  other  hand,"  says  the  Inspector,  "  I 
have  found  some  dietaries  in  force  of  which  I  could  not  approve.  In 
many  schools  I  regret  to  say  that  the  quantity  of  new  milk  allowed  falls 
far  short  of  what  is  required  to  build  up  the  constitutions  of  the  young. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  dietary  should  be  as  varied  as  possible.  Fatty 
substances  are  also  very  essential  constituents  of  a  good  dietary  in  this 
climate.  Tea,  coffee,  etc.,  possess  little  nourishment  except  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  milk  and  sugar  they  contain.    In  one  school 
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I  found  that  tea  and  cocoa,  with  bread,  was  given  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  on  three  days  of  the  week  !  Such  a  dietary  cannot  be 
approved  of." 

Economy  of  Industrial  Schools. 
It  has  been  urged  against  Industrial  Schools  that  they  are  too  heavy 
a  tax  on  the  Imperial  Treasury  and  the  rates,  but  the  experience  of  our 
own  and  other  countries  which  have  adopted  an  analogous  system  is, 
that  it  is  economy  in  the  end.  In  every  district  of  Sweden  an  officer  is 
appointed  to  look  after  stray  children  who  have  no  family  protection,  or 
whose  parents  are  in  prison,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  place  them  in  schools 
specially  established  for  the  purpose.  A  Swedish  gentleman,  on  being 
asked,  "Is  not  this  a  costly  arrangement?"  replied  "  Yes,  costly  but 
not  dear."  "  We  cannot  afford  to  let  a  child  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
misery,  and  crime,  to  become  a  scourge  to  society  as  well  as  a  disgrace 
to  himself."  He  added  :  "  It  is  surely  the  highest  economy  to  cut  off 
the  most  copious  source  of  adult  crime,  and  thus  stop  the  drain  of 
wealth  on  the  State." 

Conclusion. 

The  Inspector,  in  conclusion,  gives  a  list  of  some  of  the  Amend- 
ments he  wishes  to  see  made  in  the  laws  relating  to  Reformatories  and 
Industrial  Schools. 

He  does  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  committees  of  some  schools 
seldom  or  never  meet,  and  that  if  the  management  in  some  instances 
does  not  improve  steps  will  be  taken  to  have  the  certificates  with- 
drawn ;  but  he  sums  up  his  remarks  by  saying  "  the  great  majority 
of  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  are  in  a  satisfactory 
condition,  while  amongst  them  are  some  of  such  superior  excellence 
that  any  country  might  well  be  proud  of  them.  These  institutions, 
presided  over  by  earnest  managers  devoted  to  the  work,  have  done,  and 
are  doing,  eminent  service  to  the  State." 



Harvest  Home  was  celebrated  at  the  Red  Hill  Reformatory  on  the  24th  of 
September,  and  at  the  Beds.  Reformatory  on  the  25th. 


THE  London  County  Council  have  entered  into  agreements  with  the  following 
Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  for  the  reception  of  children  : — 

Reformatories  : — "  Cornwall  "  School  Ship  ;  St.  Edward's,  Plaistow  ;  North 
Eastern  at  Netherton  ;  Red  Hill  Earm  School  ;  Boys'  Home,  Wandsworth  ; 
Netherton  House,  Clapham. 

Industrial  Schools  : — St.  Nicholas,  Ilford  ;  School  of  Discipline,  Chelsea ; 
Princess  Mary's  Village,  Addlcstone.  The  Mayford  Industrial  School,  Woking,  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  London  County  Council.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  what 
has  been  done  by  other  County  Councils  in  this  matter. 
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N  Thursday  the  ioth  of  October,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  Entertainments  was  given  to  the  boys  of  the 
Stoke  Farm  Reformatory  in  their  School-room. 
The  day  was  also  set  apart  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Harvest  Home,  so  the  rooms  had  been  very  prettily 
decked  with  produce  of  all  kinds  grown  on  the  farm.  The 
Boys  sang  an  opening  Chorus,  "  Harvest  Time,"  but  the 
remainder  of  the  programme  was  furnished  by  friends  of  the 
Institution.  Besides  some  vocal  and  instrumental  solos  there 
were  two  instrumental  selections  by  the  band,  composed  of 
piano,  violin  and  bass  viol.  Several  friends  of  the  School  were 
present.  It  was  announced  that  after  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment cards  would  be  distributed  for  good  conduct  during 
the  last  quarter  to  seventy-two  out  of  an  average  number  of 
eighty-one  boys,  and  certificates  of  passes  in  the  "three  R's  " 
in  the  recent  examination  would  be  awarded  to  sixty-five  out 
of  seventy-nine  boys  examined. 

The  Building  and  appliances  of  Artane  Industrial  School 
have  cost  £68,000. 

Stoke  Farm  Reformatory,  Bromsgrove,  has  lost  a  true 
friend  and  valued  member  of  Committee  in  the  death,  on 
24th  September,  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Lea,  of  Droitwich. 
At  the  funeral  the  above  institution  was  represented  by 
Sir  Harry  F.  Vernon,  J.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  J. P.,  and 
Thos.  White,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Members  of  Committee  and 
Mr.  McGilchrist,  Superintendent. 

We  much  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  James  B. 
Gray,  the  superintendent  of  the  Carter  Boys'  Home,  Clapham. 
Mr.  Gray  had  recently  been  heavily  worked,  and  returned 
from  a  holiday  in  Scotland  complaining  of  neuralgia  and  other 
symptoms  of  having  taken  a  thorough  chill.  He  attended  to 
his  duties  as  usual,  however,  till  signs  of  pleurisy  manifested 
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themselves,  and  after  a  very  short  illness  he  died  on  Monday, 
the  gth  of  October.  Mr.  Gray's  connection  with  the  Carter 
Home  dates  from  1880,  when  he  and  his  wife  were  appointed 
manager  and  matron  on  the  removal  of  the  institution  from  a 
house  facing  Clapham  Common  to  larger  premises  in  the 
High  Street.  Under  their  supervision,  the  Home,  which  had 
fallen  into  a  low  state,  was  re-organized,  and  has  since  been 
maintained  in  a  condition  of  thorough  efficiency. 
The  South  London  Press  says  : — 

"  Mr.  Gray  was  a  typical  Scotchman — shrewd,  hard-headed, 
firm,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  yet  kindly,  with  a  keen  eye  for 
helping  the  boys  to  turn  an  honest  penny  towards  their  own 
support.  For  a  mere  shoeblack  brigade  he  substituted  the 
training  of  the  lads  in  home  industries,  thus  rendering  them 
much  better  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life." 


The  Middlesex  County  Council  has  contracts  with  the 
following  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  for  the 
reception  of  children  : — 

Reformatories : — "Cornwall"  School  Ship,  "Clarence"  School  Ship,  Boleyne 
Castle,  Red  Hill  Farm  School,  Boys'  Home  (Wandsworth),  North  Eastern  Reform- 
atory, Hampstead  Girls'  Reformatory,  Limpley  Stoke  Reformatory. 

Industrial  Schools  .-—Somerset  Industrial  School,  St.  Nicholas  Industrial  School 
(Little  Ilford),  Halstead  Industrial  School,  Bedfont  Industrial  School,  School  of 
Discipline. 



FRIENDLY    HINTS   TO   BOYS   AND  GIRLS. 


"  Friendly  Hints  to  Boys  "  is  the  title  of  a  little  book,  that  it  may  be  found  useful 
to  put  into  a  lad's  hands  when  he  is  leaving  the  elementary  school.  It  has  been 
carefully  written  so  as  to  be  a  help  to  the  boy  in  his  budding  youth,  and  it  counsels 
him  on  such  matters  as  temperance,  exercise,  evening  classes,  Christian  manliness,  &c. 

"  Friendly  Hints  to  Girls  "  is  a  similar  book  for  girls  by  the  same  author,  E.  A.  W. 
We  have  not  seen  a  better  little  book  to  send  to  old  girls  who  have  left  our  Industrial 
Schools,  and  for  this  purpose  it  will,  we  imagine,  be  largely  used  by  the  Superinten- 
dents of  these  institutions.  For  their  information  we  may  mention  that  within  the 
compass  of  16  small  pages,  which  like  its  companion  book  may  be  purchased  for  a 
penny,  there  are  practical  hints  given  on  bearing  reproof,  friendships,  young  men, 
reading,  drawing,  religion. 
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CHOOL  BOARDS  do  not  appear  to  have  arrived  yet  at 
any  decided  conclusion  as  to  what  is  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  method  of  heating  and  ventilating  their 
Schools,  but  as  a  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  question 
we  welcome  the  valuable  information  which  Mr. 
Carnelly  has  collected  for  the  use  and  by  the  request  of  the  School 
Board  of  Dundee.  Hitherto  the  Inspectors  of  Reformatories  and 
Industrial  Schools  have  contributed  little  or  no  information  on  the 
subject  as  it  affects  this  class  of  Schools,  for,  as  we  have  before  pointed 
out,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  visit  the  Schools  in  the  winter,  and  so  the 
important  question  of  heating  altogether  escapes  their  notice.  Mr. 
Carnelly  has  visited  150  different  Schools  accommodating  111,000 
children,  and  he  has  obtained  detailed  information  from  173  other 
Schools  accommodating  165,000  children,  so  that  the  statistics  he 
presents  will  be  very  helpful  in  the  formation  of  an  opinion  upon  the 
different  methods  in  use.  The  information  collected  has  reference  almost 
exclusively  to  Schools  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England. 

Methods  of  Heating, 
Of  the  various  methods  of  heating,  the  one  most  extensively  used  is 
the  system  of  large  hot- water  pipes  (low  pressure).    Open  fires  are  also 
a  very  favourite  method ;   whilst  all  others  are  much  less  common. 
Thus,  of  the  311  schools  examined  in  this  respect, 

147  are  heated  by  large  low  pressure  hot-water  pipes  (chiefly  in  Birmingham, 
Bradford,  Nottingham,  Leeds  and  Liverpool). 
All  the  Glasgow  Board  Schools,  some  70  in  number,  are  also  heated  in 
this  way. 

82  are  heated  by  open  fires  (more  or  less  common  in  most  towns.  The 
Edinburgh  Schools  are  heated  exclusively  by  open  fires). 
All  the  Manchester  Board  Schools  are  also  heated  by  open  fires. 

32  are  heated  partly  by  open  fires  and  partly  by  stoves  (22  of  these  are  in  Leeds 
and  8  in  Leicester). 

31  are  heated  by  small  high  pressure  hot- water  pipes  (20  of  these  are  in 
Sheffield). 

9  have  adopted  the  mechanical  system  (Dundee  and  Aberdeen). 

Schools  in  various  other  towns  are  also  ventilated  mechanically,  but  detailed 

results  have  not  been  obtained  from  these,  as  they  have  only  been  in 

operation  for  about  a  year  or  under. 
5  are  heated  by  hot  air  (Salford  only). 

4  are  heated  by  high  pressure  steam  pipes  (Sheffield  and  Newcastle). 
1  is  heated  by  low  pressure  steam  pipes  (Leicester). 

*  Report  on  the  Cost  and  Efficiency  of  the  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Schools  by  Thos.  Carnelly, 
D.Sc.  (Lond  )  F.C.S.    Dundee:  Winter,  Duncan  &>  Co. 
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Methods  of  Ventilating. 

Of  the  various  methods  of  ventilating,  the  most  common  mode  of 
admitting  fresh  air  is  by  open  windows,  doors,  &c,  and  also  in  many 
cases  by  Tobin's  tubes ;  whilst  the  most  usual  outlet  is  the  chimney  of 
an  open  fire,  or  ventilators  in  the  roof. 

In  some  few  schools,  as  in  several  in  Aberdeen,  the  outlets  consist  of 
large  wooden  shafts  running  from  near  the  floor  up  to  the  ceiling,  and 
opening  into  roof  ventilators,  the  inlets  being  Tobin's  tubes  or 
Sherringham's  valves. 

In  most  of  the  Edinburgh  Schools  a  form  of  open  fire  is  adopted, 
known  as  the  Manchester  Grate,"  in  which  fresh  air  passes  through  a 
heated  tube  behind  the  fireplace  and  enters  the  room  by  a  grating  over 
the  mantel,  cold  fresh  air  also  entering  the  rooms  by  large  Tobin  tubes. 
The  outlets  consist  of  large  gratings  in  the  ceiling,  opening  into  shafts 
passing  to  the  roof.  The  ventilation  may  also  be  assisted  by  open  sash 
windows. 

In  Glasgow,  Munn's  patent  ventilators  are  exclusively  used,  and  are 
said  to  be  satisfactory,  but  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  as  no  analyses  of  the  school  air  appear  to  have  been  made. 

In  Bradford  they  use  Hill  &  Hayes'  roof  ventilators,  and  in  Leicester 
Kites'  roof  ventilators,  which  the  Clerk  of  that  Board  reports  to  be  highly 
satisfactory.    There  are,  however,  no  analyses  in  proof  of  this. 

Proportion  of  Heat  to  Number  of  Pupils. 

Tables  are  produced  which  show  that  the  open  fire  schools  in  Dundee 
are  insufficiently  supplied  with  fires  as  compared  with  similar  schools  in 
other  towns,  thus  : — 

Average  No.  of  Pupils  per  Fire. 
Dundee  (mean  of  8  schools)  ...  ...  80 

.Seven  other  English  and  Scotch  towns 

(mean  of  59  Schools)...  ...  ...  60 

In  only  one  other  town,  viz.  Newcastle,  are  there  so  many  pupils  (89) 
per  fire  as  in  Dundee,  the  next  being  Aberdeen  with  65  per  fire,  Salford 
with  63,  Edinburgh  with  58,  Leeds  with  55,  and  Northampton  and 
Liverpool  with  54  pupils  per  fire.  Consequently  either  the  Dundee 
schools,  which  really  need  more  heat  owing  to  the  more  northerly 
climate,  are  insufficiently  provided  with  fires,  or  else  the  schools  in  other, 
and  on  the  whole  more  southerly  towns  are  supplied  with  more  fires 
than  are  necessary. 

In  those  Dundee  schools  which  are  heated  with  large  hot-water 
pipes,  the  amount  of  piping  employed  is  considerably  less  than  in  the 
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corresponding  schools  of  the  other  towns  examined ;  for  whereas  in  all 
these  other  towns  there  are  never  less  than  two  rows  of  pipes  round  each 
room,  and  frequently  three,  with  sometimes  a  coil,  there  is  usually  only 
one  row,  and  never  more  than  two  rows  of  pipes  in  the  Dundee  schools. 

Cost  of  Coal  per  Fire  in  Open  Fire  Schools. 
Although  coal  is  very  much  dearer  in  Dundee  and  Aberdeen  than  in 
Newcastle  and  Leeds,  yet  the  cost  per  fire  is  nearly  twice  as  much  in 
the  latter  as  in  the  former  towns.  Indeed,  the  figures  show  that  the 
cheaper  the  coal  the  greater  the  quantity  consumed  per  fire,  and  that 
the  consumption  increases  very  much  more  quickly  than  the  price 
diminishes.  The  most  extravagant  school  in  Dundee  (Blackscroft) 
burns  less  coal  per  fire  than  the  most  parsimonious  school  in  Leeds  or 
Newcastle.  In  the  case  of  Aberdeen  the  difference  is  still  more 
marked.  The  most  extravagant  school  in  Newcastle  burns  nearly  eight 
times  as  much  coal  per  fire  as  the  most  parsimonious  school  in  Dundee. 
Either  the  children  are  being  comparatively  frozen  in  Dundee  and 
Aberdeen,  or  they  are  being  roasted  in  Leeds  and  Newcastle. 

The  Consumption  of  Coal  per  head. 
The  consumption  of  coal  per  head  leads  to  exactly  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  consumption  of  coal  per  fire,  viz.  either  that  they  are 
inordinately  extravagant  in  such  towns  as  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Nottingham, 
&c,  or  that  in  Dundee  and  Aberdeen  the  children  are  being  frozen  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers.  In  Dundee  and  Aberdeen  only  42  lbs. 
of  coal  per  head  are  burnt  as  compared  with  an  average  consumption 
of  in  per  head  in  the  9  (or  10  including  Leicester)  other  English  and 
Scotch  towns  which  have  been  examined,  or  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  8. 
In  other  words,  for  every  1  lb.  of  coal  burnt  in  Dundee,  they  burn 
nearly  3  lbs.  per  head  in  the  other  towns.  Surely  this  is  a  great 
difference. 

Stoves  versus  Open  Fires. 
As  regards  consumption  and  cost  of  coal,  stoves  appear  to  have  a 
considerable  advantage  over  ordinary  open  fires.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  headmasters  stated  that  they  much  preferred  open  fires  to 
stoves,  as  they  were  more  cheerful  and  required  less  attention  ;  whilst 
stoves  were  very  liable  to  smoke  if  not  properly  looked  after,  and  had  a 
tendency  to  get  out  of  order. 

Large  Hot  Water  Pipes  (low  pressure). 
The  results  with  large  hot-water  pipes  (low  pressure)  are  very  similar 
to  those  with  open  fires,  the  several  towns  following  very  much  the 
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same  order.  In  Nottingham  they  burn  three  and-a-half  times  as  much 
coal  per  head  as  in  Dundee,  and  although  coal  is  not  much  more  than 
half  the  price,  it  costs  them  twice  as  much  per  head  as  in  Dundee. 
Here  again  the  most  extravagant  school  in  Dundee  burns  very  much 
less  than  the  most  careful  school  in  Nottingham.  Again,  whereas  two 
schools  in  Dundee  (Hawkhill  and  Clepington)  burn  only  34  lbs.  per 
head,  another  school  in  Nottingham  burns  417  lbs.  per  head,  or  more 
than  twelve  times  as  much.  In  Dundee  (where  they  have  8  large 
hot-pipe  schools,  with  a  total  accommodation  of  5,327)  they  are 
burning  only  51  lbs.  per  head  as  against  an  average  of  136  lbs.  per 
head  in  the  9  other  towns  examined,  and  in  which  there  are  116  large 
hot-pipe  schools,  with  a  total  accommodation  of  106,991.  Again,  we 
may  ask,  are  they  much  too  sparing  of  coal  in  Dundee,  or  are  they 
much  too  extravagant  in  other  towns  ? 

The  follo'cuing  is  a  summary  of  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the 
several  systems : — 

Open  Fires. 

Advantages —     (1)    More  cheerful. 

(2)  First  cost  much  less  than  hot-pipe  systems. 

(3)  Keeps  air  fresher  than  hot  pipes,  owing  to  draught  up 

chimney. 

(4)  So  far  as  the  Dundee  schools  are  concerned,  the  temperature  in 

the  open  fire  schools  was  higher  than  in  those  heated  by  hot 
pipes. 

(5)  The  rooms  of  these  schools  will  probably  need  painting  less 

frequently  than  those  heated  by  other  systems.* 
Disadvantages— {1)    Greater  labour  in  service. 

(2)  Slightly  greater  annual  cost  than  stoves,  or  steam-pipes,  or 

large  hot-water  pipes  (see  pages  23,  24). 

(3)  Unequal  distribution  of  heat. 

(4)  Air  more  highly  charged  with  micro-organisms. 

Stoves. 

Smallest  first  cost. 
Least  annual  cost. 

Probably  more  effective  heaters  than  open  fires. 
Greater  labour  in  service. 
Require  more  attention  than  open  fires. 
More  liable  to  smoke  than  open  fires. 
More  liable  to  get  out  of  repair  than  open  fires. 
Not  so  cheerful  as  open  fires. 


Advantages —  (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Disadvantages — ( I ) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


'  See  Paper  by  Mr.  John  Aitkkn  on  "Dusty  Air"  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  1884,  Vol.  32,  p.  239. 
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Advantages —  (i) 

(2) 

(3) 
(4) 

(5) 

Disadvantages — ( I ) 

(2) 

(3) 


Advantages — 


Hot  Pipes. 

Less  labour  in  service  than  either  open  fires  or  stoves. 

The  class  is  not  disturbed  as  in  the  case  of  the  mending  open 

fires  and  stoves. 
More  equal  distribution  of  heat. 

Air  less  charged  with  micro-organisms  than  when  open  fires 
are  used. 

On  the  whole  the  annual  cost  is  probably  slightly  less  than  with 

open  fires,  but  more  than  with  stoves. 
Not  so  cheerful  as  open  fires. 

First  cost  much  more  than  in  the  case  of  open  fires  or  stoves. 
Air  not  so  fresh  as  with  open  fires. 


Of  Hot-Pite  Schools. 

(1)  Small  high-pressure  pipes  are  cheaper  in  first  cost  than  large 

low-pressure  pipes. 

(2)  In  those  schools  examined,  the  air  was  better  in  rooms  heated 

by  small  high-pressure  pipes  than  in  those  heated  by  large 
low-pressure  pipes. 

(3)  It  takes  longer  to  get  up  the  heat  with  large  than  with  small 

pipes. 

(4)  Small  pipes  are  less  obtrusive  in  the  rooms. 


Disadvantages- 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 


Mechanical  Ventilation. 
Much  greater  purity  of  air  as  regards  all  constituents. 
Efficiency   of  ventilation   much   more   independent   of  the 

weather  ;  whereas,  with  other  systems,  the  ventilation  is 

worst  when  most  needed. 
The  schools  are  warmer. 

More  equal  distribution  of  heat  and  of  fresh  air. 

Very  effective  in  diminishing  the  number  of  micro-organisms, 
not  only  at  the  time  the  mechanical  ventilation  is  in 
operation,  but  also  for  a  long  time  after  it  has  been  stopped. 

Reduces  draughts  to  a  minimum. 

In  fact,  the  mechanical  system  heats  and  ventilates  far  better  in 
every  respect  than  any  other  system,  and  is,  therefore,  far 
more  conducive  to  health  and  comfort,  and  to  success  in 
teaching  and  learning. 

Greater  first  cost. 

Greater  annual  cost  (except  in  the  case  of  very  large  schools). 

Though  in  a  town  where  several  schools  were  heated  and 
ventilated  mechanically,  there  would  not  need  to  be  more 
than  an  ordinary  caretaker  in  each  of  such  schools,  yet  one  of 
these  should  be  a  man  who  had  some  knowledge  of  gas- 
engines,  &c. ,  so  that  he  could  attend  to  any  repairs  which 
might  be  necessary.  Such  a  man  would  require  a  somewhat 
higher  wage  than  an  ordinary  caretaker.  This,  however, 
would  amount  to  very  little  if  distributed  over  a  number  of 
schools. 
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A  TRAVELLER'S   NOTES   BY  THE  WAY. 

I. — The  Montreal  Protesta?it  Orphanage. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  is  very 
clearly  drawn  in  Canada — in  Montreal  the  latter  are  in  the  ascendancy, 
and  all  the  chief  and  large  institutions  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Church.  I  found  a  band  of  twenty-five  boys  and  girls  in  the  Protestant 
Orphanage,  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  capable  of  holding 
many  more.  The  children,  among  whom  were  three  half-castes,  seemed 
happy  and  well  cared  for — in  fact,  the  whole  party  gave  one  the  idea  of 
a  family  life.  The  master  is  the  teacher  and  his  wife  the  matron,  and 
they  take  a  deep  interest  in  these  little  ones— all  of  whom  are  bereft  of 
both  parents.  The  girls  are  mostly  sent  out  to  service — constant  com- 
munication is  kept  up  with  them,  and  their  wages  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  service  are  added  to  the  premium  which  is  given  to  those  who 
are  steady  and  constant  in  their  situations.  This  has  an  excellent  effect, 
and  is  no  mean  inducement  to  do  well.  The  boys  are  carefully  planted 
out  in  situations — and  I  was  much  interested  in  asking  the  present 
inmates  what  they  wished  to  do  on  leaving.  One  small  boy  wants  to  be 
a  minister — but  the  others  mostly  aim  at  being  carpenters.  This  useful 
institution  has  many  of  the  charms  of  home  life. 

II. — Sherbrooke  Reformatory. 

Part  of  the  prison  of  Sherbrooke  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
Reformatory  for  Protestant  boys,  and  although  the  numbers  of  Roman 
Catholics  are  greatly  in  excess  in  the  Province  of  Quebec — we  were 
surprised  to  find  so  few  inmates,  only  eighteen.  Boys  are  received 
from  this  Province,  and  are  detained  for  varying  periods — some  until 
they  attain  the  age  of  twenty.  As  the  number  is  so  small,  no  industrial 
training  is  attempted,  save  that  of  harness  making.  A  harness  maker 
finds  the  tools  and  materials  and  teaches  the  boys,  receiving  their 
services  in  return.  The  half-time  system  is  in  vogue,  and  boys  are 
frequently  sent  out  on  license,  but  not  before  they  have  been  inmates 
six  months.  They  are  abundantly  visited  by  clergy  and  ladies,  the 
latter  taking  a  Sunday  school.  They  have  three  meals  each  day,  and 
these  are  sufficiently  varied.  I  found  the  ages  of  the  boys  ranged  from 
ten  to  seventeen  years.  They  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  have 
occasional  outings,  and  parents  are  allowed  at  any  time  to  visit  them. 
The  great  drawback  of  this  Reformatory  is  its  contact  with  the  prison, 
for  although  it  is  partitioned  off,  it  still  seems  a  part  of  it.  We 
hope  the  authorities  may  see  their  way  to  remove  it  to  some 
suitable  locality. 


"  Ubat  wbicb  was  Xost" 

Address  to  Our  Readers. 


FUN  and  happi- 
ness are  to  be 
enjoyed  in  every 
sphere  of  life.  Each 
of  the  youngsters  in 
our  illustration  de- 
rives some  pleasure 
from  the  perform- 
ance in  which  he  is 
engaged,  and  theone 
who  bears  the  least 
burden  does  not  by 
any  means  appear  to 
be  the  happiest,  or 
the  most  at  ease. 
The  discipline  of  the 
streets,  with  all  its 
evil  attendants, 
helps  to  promote  the 
growth  of  a  dispo- 
sition that  bears 
burdens  cheerfully, 
that  readily  invents 
or  finds  entertain- 
ment, and  is  easily 
made  happy.  You 
may  take  the  group 
here  presented  as  typical  of  thousands  in  their  station  of  life* 
and  they  seem  to  say  to  us — "  We  intend  to  take  life  as 
No.  ccx. — Christmas,  1889. 
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Address  to  our  Readers. 


brightly  as  we  can,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year, — and 
we  heartily  join  you,  Mr.  Editor,  in  wishing  all  the  kind  friends 
of  poor  children  a  very  happy  Christmas.  We  trust  that  their 
number  may  increase,  that  they  may  grow  rich,  and  thus  be 
able  to  help  more  of  us  poor — "  urchins  " — I  think  you  call  us. 
For  though  you  have  taken  so  many  thousands  of  us  to  train  to 
useful  industry,  there  are  still  many,  many  more,  both  younger 
and  older  than  us,  who  find  the  winter  very  cold,  our  appetites 
very  sharp,  and  temptation  often  very  strong.  Do  help  us  ! 
Your  enjoyment  this  Christmas  will  not  be  any  less  for  the 
effort  you  may  make  to  collect  something  for  the  Children's 
Aid  Society — you  can't  refuse  the  appeal  of  three  ragged, 
but  cheerful  boys  on  Christmas  morning !  " 

  >  —  ♦  —  <  

Be  Careful  in  Little  Things. 


ISS  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  recently 
addressed  a  most  impressive  little  letter  to  the 
members  of  a  Band  of  Hope  in  Edinburgh,  in 
which  she  said  : — "  Don't  think  you  can  do  any- 
thing worth  doing  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  but  train 
yourselves  carefully  to  any  work  you  are  called  on  to  do ;  and 
think  nothing  too  small  to  do  carefully,  or  to  train  carefully 
for,  that  is  for  the  good  of  your  fellow-creatures.  For 
instance,  good  or  bad  cooking  may  make  or  mar  the  lives  of 
thousands,  and  those,  too,  who  are  trying  to  do  great  things 
for  our  race.  God  sends  us  real  and  lasting  enthusiasm — that 
is,  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind,  to 
carry  us  through  our  training  and  our  discipline.  It  is  He 
dwelling  in  us.  That  is  His  goodness  to  us.  I  knew  Gordon. 
More  than  in  any  one,  you  felt  when  you  were  with  him  that 
there  was  One  always  closer  to  him  than  any  one  with  him, 
in  Whose  immediate  Presence  he  always  lived.  That  was  the 
secret  of  his  life." 
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A  Golden  Opportunity. 


THINK  Fred  Harris  was  a  little  proud  of  his  red 
uniform,  and  very  well  he  looked  in  it,  too,  his 
bright  intelligent  face  lighting  up  with  a  smile, 
when  a  customer  came.  For  Fred  was  a  shoe- 
black, and  he  always  told  people  that  he  belonged 
to  a  brigade,  it  sounded  so  well. 

It  was  a  cold  morning,  and  he  was  feeling  very  thankful  to 
have  warm  clothing,  as  it  was  only  about  three  years  since 
that  he  had  been  very  ragged  indeed.  Now,  his  only  cause  of 
trouble  was  his  little  sister  Maysie,  for,  when  their  widowed 
mother  died,  a  neighbour,  a  laundress  in  a  small  way,  had 
given  her  what  she  called  a  home,  in  return  for  as  much  work 
as  poor  Maysie  could  crowd  into  each  long  day. 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  she  could  get  away  to  see  her 
brother,  many  were  the  plans  the  two  young  heads  laid  out, 
for  the  time  when  they  should  be  together  again,  and  the  boy 
had  tried,  in  a  dim  sort  of  way,  to  teach  Maysie  something  of 
trust  in  a  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  help  her  to  take  in  some  of 
the  meaning  of  the  "  old,  old  story  "  of  redemption,  that,  to 
him,  had  been  a  new  story,  learned  at  the  Home. 

Only  this  morning,  at  breakfast  time,  he  had  been  wishing 
that  Maysie  could  have  some  of  the  sweet  wholesome  fare 
provided  for  the  boys,  and  then,  as  he  came  along,  carrying 
his  stand  of  brushes,  he  had  seen,  in  a  shop  window,  such  a 
nice  warm  jacket,  about  her  size,  so  cheap,  but  far  too  dear 
for  him  to  think  of  buying.  No,  the  little  hymn  book  he  had 
given  her  last  week  was  all  he  could  afford  just  now.  He  had 
a  portion  of  all  his  earnings,  so  he  hoped  to  get  a  jacket  for 
her,  some  day. 

He  was  not  very  sad  about  it,  however,  as  any  one  could 
tell,  who  listened  to  his  clear  whistle,  sometimes  a  march, 
played  by  some  volunteer  band,  sometimes  an  air  with  wonder- 
ful variations,  heard  on  the  barrel  organ  at  the  corner  of  the 
street.    But  when  a  possible  customer  came  near,  the  whistle 
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A  Golden  Opportunity. 


stopped,  and  a  cheery  "  Clean  your  boots,  sir  ?  "  rang  out, 
with  the  most  rapid  touch  possible  on  the  side  of  his  hat. 

First  came  a  "regular,"  a  young  man  who  had  his  boots 
cleaned  every  morning,  because  Fred  put  on  a  better  polish 
than  the  hand-maiden  at  his  lodgings.  Then  came  a  young 
countryman,  evidently  new  to  the  process,  feeling  dreadfully 
bashful  at  standing  on  one  leg,  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
passers-by,  thinking  that  each  one  must  be  observing  him. 


Next,  was  a  fidgety  gentleman,  who  could  not  quite  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  which  boot  should  be  brushed  first,  wanted  a 
little  more  shine  on  the  left  toe,  then  a  little  more  on  the  right 
to  match  it. 

Presently,  came  a  grave,  looking  man,  who,  without  a  word, 
put  up  a  foot  on  the  block,  and,  as  if  anxious  to  waste  no  time, 
drew  out  a  little  packet  of  letters  and  papers  from  his  pocket, 
and  seemed  to  be  studying  them  attentively.    As  he  moved 


A  Golden  Opportunity. 
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them  about,  something  bright  fell  from  among  them,  un- 
observed by  him,  and  Fred  saw  it  drop  into  the  middle  of  a 
brush  he  had  laid  down  on  its  back,  and  knew  at  a  glance  that 
it  was  a  sovereign.  Almost  under  his  hand,  too,  it  would  only 
need  the  cork  of  the  blacking  bottle  put  over  it,  and  no  one 
but  himself  would  see  it.  In  a  few  moments  Fred  thought  of 
all  that  it  would  buy,  some  things  he  wanted  for  himself,  but 
most  of  all,  that  nice  jacket  that  would  fit  Maysie. 

While  he  was  considering,  the  gentleman  tore  up  a  note, 
and  as  he  threw  away  the  fragments,  half  an  envelope  fell  just 
so  as  to  cover  the  coin. 

How  easy  to  take  the  money  for  the  boot  cleaning  and  let 
his  customer  go,  the  sovereign  had  fallen  without  a  sound. 

"Here!  don't  you  want  the  money  ?  "  said  the  gentleman, 
offering  the  fee,  for  the  boy  had  forgotten  to  hold  out  his  hand 
for  it,  and  was  lost  in  thought,  it  was  such  a  difficult  question, 
to  settle  in  a  moment  what  he  should  do.  He  took  the  money 
with  a  dazed  sort  of  look,  and  the  gentleman  turned  to  go 
away.  Amongst  the  thoughts  that  whirled  through  Fred's 
mind,  came,  now,  strongly  to  the  front,  the  words  of  a  quaint 
little  hymn  he  had  tried  to  teach  his  sister — 

"  God  is  in  heaven,  can  He  see 
If  I  am  doing  wrong? 
Yes,  that  He  can,  He  looks  at  thee, 
All  day  and  all  night  long." 

"  Stop  !  sir,"  said  Fred,  as,  with  a  face  all  aflame,  he  lifted 
up  the  envelope,  and  presented  the  sovereign  to  its  rightful 
owner,  who,  instead  of  thanking  him,  said  :  "  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  if  you  saw  it  fall  ?  "  the  boy,  feeling  very  guilty,  not 
daring  to  answer. 

"  Well,  never  mind,  my  boy,  here's  a  shilling  for  you,"  and 
his  customer  went  away. 

A  small  urchin,  selling  lights,  who  had  seen  the  last  part  of 
the  affair,  now  came  up,  and  said  :  "  You  was  a  precious  muff, 
there.  I'd  have  helped  you  spend  it,  so  would  this  'ere  dog  o' 
mine.  I  found  one  once,  and  you  should  have  seen  the  penny 
ices  and  tarts  I  pitched  into,  guess  there  wasn't  much  left  by 
the  end  of  the  week." 
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A  Golden  Opportunity. 


"  Then,"  said  Fred,  "you  were  no  better  off  for  it,  now  I 
have  got  a  shilling,  honestly." 

And,  out  of  the  shilling,  Fred  thought  he  might  spare  two- 
pence for  the  poor  little  waif,  who,  with  his  shabby,  faithful 
dog  at  his  heels,  ran  off  to  the  nearest  cook-shop,  returning 
with  something  savoury,  in  a  paper  plate.  They  retired  to 
take  their  refreshments  in  a  sheltered  corner  within  sight  of 


Fred,  so  that  he  had  an  opportunity  ot  seeing  how  acceptable 
was  his  gift. 

As  Fred  took  his  place,  the  next  morning,  he  looked  out  for 
the  donor  of  the  shilling,  thinking  "  perhaps  he'll  be  a 
'  regular '  now." 

But  just  as  he  passed,  Fred  was  engaged  on  a  pair  of  very 
muddy  shoes,  and  only  just  saw  him  go  by.  But  the  next 
time  he  went  past  he  gave  a  kindly  nod,  and,  afterwards,  this 
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was  often  repeated,  when  he  saw  how  the  eager  face  lighted 
up  at  his  approach. 

Nearly  a  year  passed  away,  and,  just  when  the  shops  were 
beginning  to  be  decorated  for  Christmas,  Fred  felt  a  hand  laid 
on  his  shoulder,  and  saw  his  friend,  Mr.  Gordon,  who  gave 
him  a  card,  saying :  "  Write  your  name  on  this,  and  where 
you  live." 

Fred  instantly  complied,  and  Mr.  Gordon  looked  at  the 
card,  then,  tearing  off  the  back  of  a  letter,  gave  it  to  Fred, 
telling  him  to  write  all  that  he  remembered  of  the  first  rule  of 
the  Institution  he  was  in.  Fred,  though  wondering  what  it 
meant,  did  as  he  was  told,  and  as  Mr.  Gordon  took  it  from 
him,  he  said:  "  H'm,  all  the  words  properly  spelt,  I  see. 
Good-bye." 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  Fred  heard  that  Mr.  Gordon, 
having  had  a  favourable  report  of  him  from  the  master  of  the 
Institution,  had  given  him  a  place  in  his  office,  and  had  also 
arranged  that  he  could  board  with  a  Mrs.  Weston,  who,  for 
many  years,  had  been  a  servant  in  Mr.  Gordon's  family,  and 
now  had  a  home  of  her  own. 

Fred  was  delighted  with  his  new  work,  and  kept  to  it 
steadily  ;  and  that  was  a  happy  day  on  which  he  first  invited 
Maysie  to  tea  with  him.  The  pleasant  fire  and  well-swept 
hearth,  the  clean  shining  teacups,  the  delicious  bread  and 
butter,  and  cake,  were  all  delightful  to  poor  Maysie,  and  Mrs. 
Weston's  kindly  heart  rejoiced  to  see  how  her  preparations 
were  appreciated. 

Before  long  she  had  thought  out  a  plan  by  which  Maysie 
could  get  work  close  by,  so  that  she  could  lodge  with  her,  and 
be  with  her  brother.  All  arrangements  were  made,  so  that  by 
Christmas  Eve  Maysie  and  Fred  were  part  of  Mrs.  Weston's 
family,  and,  when  a  hamper  came  for  her  from  Mr.  Gordon, 
there  was  a  nice  box  for  them,  and,  in  it,  he  had  told  his 
eldest  little  girl  to  pack  whatever  she  thought  the  young  folks 
would  like. 

Such  a  store  of  good  things,  such  smiling  faces  and  happy 
hearts.  Perhaps  little  Miss  Gordon  was  very  happy,  too,  that 
night. 

S.  J.  R. 
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3  know  a  game. 


Moderate). 


m 


1.  I  know  a  game  that  children 

2.  But  if  the  lit   -  tie  maid  that's 

3.  The  world  a  fun  -  ny  place  would 

4.  Would  gen-tle  words  more  oft  be 


i-Lj. — i- 


3^ 


play 
"out' 

be 
heard, 


Around  the  win-  ter  fire, 

Should  wisely  make  her  choice, 

If   at  each  lit  -  tie  word 

Or  truth  be  brave  and  bold, 


✓ 

Or  when  on    sum  -  mer  hoi  -  i 
And  rightly    speak  with- out  a 
Of  spite,or  greed,  or  en  -  mi- 
If  kind-ly    speech  and  friendly 


1.  day,   Their  feet  be  -  gin       to  tire;  One  answers  questions  to  the 

2.  doubt,  With  glad  tri  -  umph  -  ant  voice,  The    o-  thers  all,  with  one    ac  • 

3.  ty,       A  hiss-ing  noise  were  heard.  How  few  would  like  to  tell  a 

4.  word  Wereclapp'd  by  young  and  old  ?  Then  hiss  the  wrong,and  praise  the 


I  know  a  Game. 
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1.  rest;  If  an  -  swers  come  a  -  miss,  With  many  a 

2.  cord,  Make  right  and  left  hand  tap,  And  as  she 

3.  lie,  Or  speak  a    word    a  -  miss,  If  all  the 

4.  right,  For  sun-beams  set    the  trap,  For  ev'  -  ry 


3- 


1.  laugh  and  hap  -  py    jest       The     o    -    ther~  soft  -  ly  hiss. 

2.  speaks  the    luck  -  y     word,    They    clap,    clap,  clap,  clap,  clap, 
neigh-boursstand-ing     by     Would   soft  -  ly,   soft  -  ly  hiss. 


word  that  makes  hearts  light   We'll    clap,    clap,  clap,  clap,  clap. 


*  Some  of  the  singers  hiss,  during  this  line,  1st  and  %rd  verses. 
#  All  clap  while  singing  this  line,  2nd  and  $th  verses. 


Words. 

A  bitter  word  may  make  a  wound  that  will  never  heal.  A 
kind  word  may  win  a  friend  that  will  never  turn.  A  word  of 
caution  may  save  a  soul  ;  and  yet  silence  is  sometimes  more 
stinging,  and  at  other  times  more  soothing  than  any  word. — 
The  Advance. 
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Mary  H 


-  was 

a  pretty  little  child 
with  flaxen  hair, 
only  five  years  of 
age,  she  was  found 
by  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  in  a 
wretched  dwelling 
in  the  South  of 
London.  She  had  a 
remarkable  history. 
Her  mother,  it  was 
said,  had  sold  her 
when  a  month  old 
to  another  woman 
for  ten  shillings, 
who  ultimately  took 
her  to  the  work- 
house. Afterwards 
the  mother  regained 
possession  of  the  child,  as  she  said  the  other  woman 
had  stolen  her  to  beg  with.  Some  time  after  this  the  mother 
sold  the  child  again  for  ten  shillings,  and  then  took 
her  away  and  would  not  return  the  ten  shillings  to  the 
purchaser.  Poor  little  Mary  did  not  seem  to  be  badly  fedr 
probably  she  was  a  little  favourite  with  the  poor  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  delighted  to  give  her  things ;  but  the 
mother  did  not  take  care  of  her,  and  the  father  could  not  be 
found.  A  lady  wrote  to  us  and  wished  to  adopt  the  child  and 
bring  it  up  as  her  own,  but  when  her  husband  saw  the  mother, 
they  decided  not  to,  for  he  was  afraid  she  might  come  and  take 
the  child  away  some  day.  So  we  were  obliged  to  ask  the 
magistrate  to  let  us  take  Mary  to  a  school  where  she  would  be 
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carefully  trained,  and  where  the  mother  would  not  be  able  to 
take  her  away.  She  is  now  under  kind  and  careful  training, 
and  will,  we  hope,  grow  up  to  be  a  good  and  useful  woman. 

The  case  of  Charles  and  Albert  B  ,  brothers,  aged 

eight  and  seven  years  respectively,  was  a  very  sad  one. 
Although  so  young,  they  had  stolen  a  purse  of  money,  a  silver 
brooch,  and  a  great  many  things  from  shop  doors.    The  elder 


boy,  not  content  with  teaching  his  brother  to  steal,  has  taught 
other  boys  to  do  so.  Sometimes  he  and  his  brother  have  slept 
out  all  night,  and  would  not  go  home.  Once  they  were 
brought  home  by  the  police.  When  sent  to  day  school, 
Charles  used  to  spend  the  money  given  to  him  to  pay  his 
school  fee,  and  play  truant.    One  of  the  Rescue  Officers  went 
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to  see  what  sort  of  home  these  children  had.  He  found  it  to 
be  a  wretched  den,  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  house,  in  the 
basement  of  which  was  one  very  old  mattress  on  the  floor,  and 
this  was  all  there  was  for  the  father,  mother,  two  little  children 
seven  and  eighteen  months  old ;  and  the  two  boys  Charles  and 
Albert  had  to  sleep  on  the  bare  boards.  All  the  children  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  starved.  A  neighbour  told  the  officer  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  boys  if  they  could  be  sent  to  a 
Home,  as  the  father  sent  them  out  to  beg  and  to  steal.  Happily 
they  are  now  in  an  excellent  school  in  the  West  of  England, 
where  they  will  be  taught  how  to  earn .  an  honest  living,  and 
better  still,  where  they  will  learn  of  the  loving  Saviour  in 
Whose  name  many  are  striving  to  save  such  children. 


From  Common  Lodging  Houses  to  Christian  Homes. 

Some  of  our  young  readers  may  not  know  what  Common 
Lodging  Houses  are.  They  are  the  sleeping  places  of  many 
of  the  very  poor,  who  have  no  furniture  and  no  real  home,  and 
are  also  in  many  cases  inhabited  by  tramps,  beggars,  pick- 
pockets, housebreakers  and  other  bad  characters,  very  unfit 
places  for  poor  little  helpless  children.  In  some  cases  as 
many  as  three  or  four  hundred  people  sleep  in  one  house. 

In  some  of  the  Lodging  Houses  children  are  often  found. 
Some  of  them  are  the  children  of  wicked  people,  others  the 
children  of  the  honest  poor.  In  the  large  kitchens  of  the 
Lodging  Houses  they  hear  very  bad  language,  and  see 
drunkenness,  fighting  and  riot.  They  also  soon  find  out  that 
those  who  beg  and  steal  have  plenty  of  good  food,  while  those 
who  try  to  get  work  are  often  hungry  and  cold,  and  thus  in  a 
little  while  they  are  tempted  themselves  to  be  deceitful 
and  dishonest.  Our  rescue  officers  often  take  these  poor 
children,  and  with  the  help  of  the  magistrate  send  them  to 
Homes,  where  their  rags  are  exchanged  for  good  warm 
clothing  and  their  poor  bodies  fed  with  nourishing  food,  and 
where  they  have  the  fresh  air  of  the  play  ground,  and  the 
green  fields  instead  of  the  foul  air  of  the  underground  kitchen 
and  the  miserable  courts.    Instead  of  being  taught  lessons  of 
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evil,  and  influenced  by  bad  example  they  are  taught  to  be  true, 
brave,  manly  and  modest,  and  are  told  of  the  Blessed  Saviour 
who  came  down  to  earth  and  lived  in  poverty  that  they 
through  Him  might  be  made  rich. 

The  three  children  whose  portraits  you  see  were  taken  by 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  from  a  large 
odging  house  in  Spitalfields,  in  which  lived  over  a 
hundred  people. 

The  smart  looking 
little  fellow  on  the 
left  is  the  son  of  a 
drunken  hawker,  who 
some  four  or  five 
years  since  took  his 
child  away  from  its 
mother,  and  tramped 
about  the  country 
with  him.  During 
this  time  the  mother 
did  not  know  where 
her  child  was.  Seeing 
in  a  newspaper  that 

William  S  had 

been  taken  from  a 
lodging  house,  she 
made  inquiries  and 
found  her  long-lost 
son.  She  was  very 
poor  and  asked  the 
magistrate  to  send  the  boy  to  a  Home,  so  that  his  father  might 
not  take  him  into  bad  company.  The  boy's  father  was  tipsy, 
and  spoke  rudely  to  the  magistrate,  who  told  him  that  he  was 
unfit  to  have  charge  of  his  son.  He  said  "  You  have  let  him 
live  in  one  of  the  lowest  common  lodging  houses  amongst 
thieves  and  other  bad  people.  I  shall  send  him  to  a  good 
school  where  he  will  be  properly  cared  for."  In  a  few  days 
the  little  boy  was  sent  to  a  good  Home  at  Hereford. 
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The  little  girl,  and  the  boy  on  whose  lap  she  sits,  are  sister 
and  brother.  Their  mother  was  obliged  through  poverty  to 
live  in  lodging  houses  and  free  shelters.  Their  father  was  a 
drunkard,  who  spent  the  money  upon  himself  which  he  ought 
to  have  spent  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  his  wife  and  children. 
When  he  had  no  money  he  used  to  try  to  get  the  little  money 
which  his  wife  earned.  She  told  our  officer  that  she  and  the 
children  were  starving.  They  were  certainly  very  hungry. 
She  was  thankful  to  have  them  placed  in  Homes  where  their 
wicked  father  could  not  reach  them.  Little  Florry  was  sent 
to  a  nice  Home  at  Chelsea,  where  she  is  very  happy.  Her 
brother  Albert,  who  was  ill  when  found,  and  had  to  go  to  the 
Infirmary  for  some  months,  was  afterwards  sent  to  a  school  in 
the  country.  The  photographs  were  taken  some  time  after  the 
children  had  been  removed  from  the  lodging  house,  and  had 
been  well  fed  and  cared  for,  so  that  we  cannot  depict  them 
in  the  forlorn  condition  in  which  they  were  found. 

 —  

Christmas  Entertainments. 


VERY  effort  is  made  in  the  various  Industrial 
Schools  to  make  Christmas  time  as  happy  to 
neglected  children  who  have  been  placed  in  these 
institutions  as  it  is  to  their  more  fortunate  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  entertainments  provided  are  not  perhaps  of 
such  a  high  class  as  our  readers  would  best  enjoy  but  are 
carefully  prepared  to  suit  and  even  to  gradually  raise  and 
improve  the  tastes  of  the  children,  whose  ideas  of  amusements 
are  generally  of  a  low  order.  We  will  make  a  feeble  attempt 
to  show  our  young  friends  what  sort  of  fun  these  poor  children 
have,  by  reproducing,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  the  programme 
which  was  printed  and  circulated  at  an  Industrial  School 
last  Christmas.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  programme 
was  printed  on  one  side  of  a  long  slip  of  paper  32-inches 
by  5^-inches,  and  that  we  arc  obliged  therefore  to  occupy  the 
next  four  pages  with  it. 
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ARDWICK  GREEN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 

That  is,  the  boys  in  it,  are  hoping  to  have 

A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

The  deserving  boys  will 

GO  a  JOURNEY 

On  Christinas  Day  to  see  their  friends. 

ON    BANK  HOLIDAY 

A  GRAND  DINNER 


IN 


A  GRAND  ROOM, 


SERVED    BY  OUR 


Grand  Friends, 


THEN 


IN 


(Srand  Qostumes,^ 


TO   THE    MUSIC  OF 


OUR  GRAND  BAND, 
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AFTER    THIS,    ASSEMBLE    IN    THE    SCHOOLROOM,  THAT 
HAS    BEEN    METAMORPHOSED  FOR 

WHEN 

THE  MERRIONS 

<JiU  WH0  ARE 

VERY 
FUNNY-UNS 

YX/2ir  WILL  INTRODUCE  THEIR 

(Quaint  & 

IMPERSONATION  OF 

THE  AMATEUR  VOCAL  TRIO.   

  PROFESSOR  WHACKEM. 

MARY  ANN  MOPPER.  

  HERR  BLOWUNSHREEK. 

THE  SABLE  SENATOR.  

  TOMMY  APPLETON. 
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A  MUSICAL  POT-POURRI 

IN    WHICH    WILL    BE    HEARD  A 

PICCOLO. 
MOUTH-ORGAN. 
MUSETTE.  BELLS. 
JAPANESE  FIDEL.  BANJO. 
MUSICAL  BRUSHES.  OCARINA. 
CONCERTINA.    MANDOLINE.  GUITAR. 
FLUTE.      MUSICAL   GAS  PIPES. 
VIOLINS.         FAIRY  BELLS. 
PIANO.  ZYLOPHONE. 
Etcetra,  etcetra, 
&c. 

THE    ENTERTAINMENT    TO    CONCLUDE    WITH  A 
COMICAL    SKETCH    ENTITLED  : 

"OljwJromlL'' 

BOYS 

Young    and  Old, 


ARE    CAUTIONED    NOT    TO    HAVE  ANY 

LOOSE  BUTTONS 

ON,    AS    THEY    WOULD    VERY  LIKELY 

rrfr   FLY  AWAY 


^>   DURING 


The  DINNER 

OR  THE 

ENTERTAI 
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The  proceeding  will  close  with  the  boys 
singing 

THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

AND  A 


*  DISTRIBUTION  *  OF  *  ORANGES,  *• 

Then  march  out  to  the  Drill  Ground  wishing  all 


T.   JACKSON,  Governor. 


Printing  Department,  Industrial  School,  Ardwick  Green,  Manchester. 
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T  the  May  gathering  of  children  in  St.  James's  Hall, 
London,  in  1887,  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Colson  gave  a 
penny  to  each  of  the  five  hundred  composing  the 
choir,  and  then  proceeded  to  tell  them  something 
about  the  coin.  Some  of  our  readers  heard  this 
little  address,  and  we  know  they  were  very  much  interested  in 
it.  We  think  that  many  who  did  not  hear  it  would  like  to 
read  it,  and  so  we  give  it  below  as  nearly  as  possible  word  for 
word,  as  it  was  delivered,  the  children's  answers  being  placed 
in  parentheses  : 

My  dear  children,  I  want  you  to  take  the  pennies  which 
were  distributed  amongst  you  just  now,  and  to  look  at  them 
very  carefully. 

Now  will  you  tell  me,  as  you  look  at  the  head  on  the  coin, 
whose  image  it  is  ?    ("  The  Queen's.") 

Yes,  and  do  you  know  in  whose  image  you  are  made  ? 
("  God's.") 

What  is  it  which  makes  the  coin  valuable  ?  Because  it  has 
the  Queen's  image  upon  it,  is  it  not  ?  And  what  is  it  which 
makes  us  valuable  ?  Because  we  are  made  in  the  image  of 
God. 

Now,  I  dare  say,  if  you  look  at  your  pennies  you  will  find  that 
the  image  has  become  very  much  defaced ;  going  about  in  the 
world,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  over  rough  counters,  the 
Queen's  image  has  become  very  much  disfigured. 

It  is  often  the  same  with  us.  When  we  come  into  the 
world  we  are  born  in  the  image  of  God,  but  as  we  come  in 
contact  with  wicked  people,  and  go  to  and  fro,  we  lose  a  great 
deal  of  the  beauty  of  our  Image.  But  we  must  remember  we 
are  always  valuable  because  we  have  the  mark  of  the  King's 
Image  upon  us,  just  in  the  same  way  as  that  coin,  however 
much  it  is  defaced,  is  valuable  because  it  has  the  Queen's  head 
upon  it. 
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Now,  suppose  we  wanted  these  pennies  to  be  kept  bright, 
don't  you  think  that  if  we  were  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
Queen,  and  she  were  to  keep  them  in  the  Mint,  they  would 
be  always  bright  ? 

Yes,  and  if  we  hand  our  lives  over  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
He  will  keep  them  bright,  and  good,  and  beautiful. 

That  is  the  first  lesson.  We  are  made  in  the  image  of  God — 
if  we  give  ourselves  into  His  keeping  He  will  preserve  His  image. 

What  has  the  Queen  on  her  head  ?  ("A  Crown.'1)  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  made  of?  ("  Gold  "— "  Diamonds.")  No, 
look  again,  is  it  not  a  laurel  crown  ?  Do  you  think  we 
shall  ever  wear  a  crown  ?  ("  Yes.")  What  sort  of  crown  ? 
("  Glory.")  Yes,  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 
A  laurel  crown,  in  course  of  time,  fades,  but  the  crown 
which  we  are  going  to  wear  will  never  fade.  "  Be  thou  faith- 
ful unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

Now  look  what  is  round  the  coin,  the  inscription  as  it  is 
generally  called.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  Queen's  name,  God 
knows  her  name,  and  God  knows  your  names.  I  don't  know 
them — you  don't  know  one  another's  names,  I  dare  say,  but 
God  knows  every  one  of  your  names. 

Then  what  comes  next.  ("  D.  G.")  What  does  that  stand 
for?  ("Dei  Gratia.")  What  does  that  mean?  ("  By  the 
grace  of  God.")  Yes,  and  what  else  is  there  in  the  inscription? 
("  Brittaniarum  Regina")  That  means  Queen  of  the  Britons. 
What  else?  ("  F.  D.")  signifying  "  Defender  of  the  Faith." 
Do  you  know  how  it  is  the  Queen  came  to  possess  that  title  ? 
Who  first  had  it  ?  ("  Henry  the  Eighth.")  Who  gave  it  to 
him  ?  The  Pope,  because  he  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  the 
faith,  and  now  all  our  sovereigns  are  called  "  Defenders  of  the 
Faith."  By  the  grace  of  God,  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  Britons, 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  It  is  only  by  the  grace  of  God, 
remember.  I  believe  there  were  certain  coins  issued  on  which 
the  two  letters  "  D.  G."  were  omitted,  and  all  these  were 
called  in  because  the  country  would  not  allow  any  coins  to  be 
in  circulation  which  did  not  acknowledge  God  as  the  Ruler 
over  all. 

Now  I  wonder  what  can  be  said  of  us.    There  was  a  man 
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named  John  Newton.  He  once  had  been  living  a  very  wicked 
life,  but  afterwards  became  a  truly  good  man.  He  said :  "  I 
am  not  what  I  wish  to  be — I  am  not  what  I  ought  to  be — I 
am  not  what  I  once  was,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I 
am."  You  and  I  can  say  that  too.  If  we  are  followers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Now  turn  over  your  pennies.  What  do  you  see  in  the 
centre  ?  A  lady,  Britannia,  and  that  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Ocean  around  her.  Can  you  tell  me  what  she  is  sitting  on  ? 
("  A  shield.")  No,  not  quite  right.  If  you  had  a  bright 
penny  you  would  soon  see  she  is  sitting  on  a  rock,  looking 
over  the  sea,  and  that  her  right  hand  is  on  a  shield.  Can  you 
see  what  there  is  on  the  shield  ?  The  Union  Jack — and  in 
the  centre  of  the  Union  Jack  is  a  cross.  What  has  she  in  her 
left  hand  ?  A  trident  it  is  generally  called,  and  usually 
represents  the  god  Neptune,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  god 
of  the  ocean,  but  here  it  means  that  Britannia  rules  the  waves, 
and  sends  her  ships  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  learn  a  lesson  from  this  part  of  the 
penny.  First  of  all,  Britannia  is  sitting  on  a  rock.  Can  you 
tell  me  of  the  rock  we  must  be  planted  on  if  we  would  be  safe  ? 
("  Jesus  Christ.")  Yes,  He  is  the  Rock  on  whom,  if  our  feet 
are  resting,  we  are  safe.  Then  she  has  her  hand  on  a  shield. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  we  have  a  shield  ?  ("  Shield  of  faith.") 
Yes.  Over  that  shield  is  a  cross,  and  if  you  and  I  are  true 
Christians  we  must  shelter  under  the  Cross.  But  you  notice 
the  cross  gets  rubbed  off  the  pennies  almost  as  soon  as 
anything,  and  I  am  afraid  it  does  so  in  our  lives  very  often. 
We  do  not  take  up  our  Cross  daily  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
told  us  we  ought  to  do.  Then  she  has  her  hand  on  a  trident, 
and  if  you  look  at  the  top  of  the  trident  you  will  see  three 
branches — three  in  one.  Our  God  is  Three  in  one,  and  He 
is  the  true  Ruler  of  the  sea.  Can  you  tell  me  an  instance  in 
which  God  showed  His  power  over  the  sea  ?  (When  Jesus 
was  in  a  boat  on  the  sea  of  Galilee.)  And  what  did  He  say  to 
the  waters.  ("  Be  still.")  And  were  they  still  ?  (Yes.) 
The  wild  winds  hushed,  the  angry  deep 
Sank  like  a  little  child  to  sleep. 
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God  rules  the  waves,  and  we  must  lay  hold  upon  Him  if  we 
wish  to  pass  safely  through  the  waves  of  this  troublous  world. 

Now  look  at  Britannia's  dress.  Have  we  a  robe  that  God 
has  given  us  ?  The  prophet,  Isaiah,  speaks  of  the  robe  of 
righteousness.  And  she  has  round  her  loins  a  girdle.  Have  we 
a  girdle  ?  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  girdle  of  truth.  Then  what 
has  she  on  her  head?  ("A  helmet.")  A  helmet  for  pro- 
tection. Yes.  Have  we  a  helmet  that  we  can  wear?  Yes, 
there  is  the  helmet  of  salvation. 

You  know  in  the  olden  times  they  used  to  fight  with  the 
battle-axe.  These  battle-axes  came  with  great  force  upon  the 
people's  heads,  and  helmets  were  used  to  protect  them  from 
the  blows.  There  we  have  the  thought  of  God's  wrath 
descending  upon  us,  and  the  helmet  of  salvation — the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — keeping  us  safe. 

Now  look  to  the  left-hand  side.  What  have  we  there  ? 
("  A  lighthouse.")  Can  you  tell  me  if  we  are  anywhere  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible  as  being  lights,  or  as  having  anything  to  do  with 
light  ?  Yes.  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men."  What 
is  the  use  of  a  lighthouse  ?  To  warn  ships  off  dangerous 
places,  and  you  and  I  are  to  be  like  that,  to  let  our  light  shine 
before  men,  that  we  may  warn  people  from  those  places  and 
things  which  are  dangerous. 

Now  what  is  there  on  the  right-hand  side  ?  A  ship.  All  its 
sails  are  set,  and  so  we  know  it  is  making  progress.  You  and 
I  are  like  that  ship,  I  hope,  all  making  progress,  all  going 
forward  towards  the  haven  where  we  would  be. 

What  do  you  think  there  is  on  board  that  ship  ?  How  do 
they  know  how  to  steer  it  ?  ("  By  the  compass.")  Yes,  there 
is  the  compass.  And  we  have  a  compass,  have  we  not — our 
Bible. 

What  is  there  right  at  the  top  of  the  mast?  ("A  flag.") 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  called  ?  It  is  called  the  royal  pennant, 
and  that  shows  it  is  the  Queen's  ship — only  Queen's  ships  are 
allowed  to  carry  the  Queen's  flag  at  the  mast-head.  And  we 
are  like  the  Queen's  ships,  we  belong  to  the  King  of  kings,  and 
we  must  carry  the  King's  colours.  That  flag  is  never  taken 
down.    The  royal  pennant,  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  is  always 
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kept  flying,  and  you  and  I  must  keep  our  colours  flying  too, 
and  never  be  ashamed  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

What  is  round  the  edge  of  the  penny?  ("One  penny.") 
Not  very  much,  but  if  you  put  a  lot  of  pennies  together  you  get 
several  pounds — don't  you  ?  One  little  girl  or  boy  singing  in 
this  Hall,  this  afternoon,  would  not  make  much  sound,  but 
when  you  have  500  altogether  then  you  make  a  volume  of 
sound  sufficient  to  fill  the  whole  room.  So  you  must  not 
think  that  because  we  are  only  one  therefore  we  are  of  no 
value.  When  we  are  united  in  one  grand  body  we  can  do  a 
glorious  work  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  the  penny  there  is  the  date.  That 
tells  us  when  the  penny  came  into  existence,  but  we  don't 
know  how  long  it  will  last,  or  what  will  be  the  end  of  it.  Just 
in  the  same  way  we  know  when  we  came  into  the  world,  but 
we  do  not  know  when  we  shall  go  out  of  it.  The  great  thing 
is  to  be  ready,  to  keep  the  King's  image  free  from  defacement, 
to  remember  that  we  belong  to  the  King.  And  to  do  this  we 
must  keep  our  colours  flying — we  must  shine  as  lights  in  the 
world — we  must  be  clothed  with  the  robe  of  righteousness, 
having  round  us  the  girdle  of  truth — on  our  head  the  helmet 
of  salvation — and  sheltered  behind  the  shield  of  faith,  whereby 
we  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked 
one. 



Three  Wonderftil  Prescriptions. 

Cure  for  a  bad  temper. — Carry  in  your  pocket  a  small  bottle 
of  spring  water,  well  corked.  When  you  feel  your  temper 
rising,  put  one  tablespoonful  of  this  in  your  mouth,  and  keep 
it  there  till  you  are  cool.  In  extreme  cases,  when  this  remedy 
is  not  sufficient,  retire  into  a  corner  where  no  one  will  see  or 
hear  you  :  stamp  on  the  ground  three  times,  and  say  coffee- 
pot as  loudly  as  you  like.    This  will  give  you  instant  relief. 

How  to  cure  a  cough  in  church. — Place  your  hand  before  your 
mouth  when  about  to  cough,  and  see  how  much  less  noise  you 
can  make  than  any  one  else  with  a  similar  affliction. 

Remedy  for  nervous  excitement. — The  following  is  taken  from  a 
very  ancient  volume,  and  experience  has  shown  it  to  be 
a  certain  cure : — Study  to  be  quiet  and  to  do  your  own 
business.— From  the  Hive  of  Bees. 
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Van  Childre7t. 


More  miserable  children 
can  hardly  be  found  than 
those  who  inhabit  the 
"houses  on  wheels." 
Performing  at  fairs  in  the 
day.  time,  and  huddled 
together  in  a  very  confined 
space  at  night.  Without 
schooling  or  training  of 
any  kind  except  in  evil 
ways.  Mr.  George  Smith, 
of  Coalville,  is  a  poor  man, 
but  he  has  long  been 
trying  to  persuade  our  law 
makers  to  make  a  new  law 
by  which  the  vans  would 
be  registered  and  examined,  and  made  more  healthy,  and  the 
children  sent  to  school.  He  has  spent  his  life,  his  time,  and 
what  little  money  he  could,  in  this  work,  and  in  trying  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  children  in  the  canal  boats. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  his  likeness  here  from 
a  photograph  by  Mr.  Speight,  of  Rugby.  He  wishes  every- 
one, young  and  old,  to  help  him  to  carry  out  his  plan.  If 
in  no  other  way  they  can  at  least  ask  God  to  prosper  his 
efforts.  One  part  of  the  plan  is  that  when  vans  are  put  up 
for  the  winter  in  or  near  towns,  the  children  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  schools  and  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  shall  also 
there  learn  that  there  is  a  loving  Father  in  Heaven  who  longs 
to  gather  them  into  His  fold.  At  present  many  of  them  know 
no  more  about  Jesus  Christ  than  the  heathen  of  Central 
Africa. 

A  very  interesting  story  about  the  sad  lives  of  these 
children  is  told  in  a  book  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Nisbet  and  Co.,  entitled  :   "  Houses  on  Wheels,"  by  Mrs. 
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Marshall,  we  give  but  one  illustration  of  the  cruelties  which 
are  mentioned  in  it  as  practised  by  some  of  the  owners  of 
these  vans,  causing  life-long  misery  to  the  little  ones  whom 
they  ought  to  nourish  and  protect.    The  book  is  not  full 


of  horrors,  though  it  describes  much  child-suffering,  there  are 
bright  scenes  depicted  in  it  as  well  as  sad  ones,  and  we  trust 
that  many  of  our  young  friends  will  read  it,  for  they  are  not 
likely  to  find  a  tale  that  will  interest  them  more. 
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Another  smaller  book,  entitled,  "  An  Acrobat's  Girlhood, " 
has  been  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  shewing  what  sad  consequences  result  to  health  of 
body,  and  still  more  to  the  health  of  the  soul,  through  the 
training  of  girls  for  acrobats.  This  book  is  from  the  pen  of 
Hesba  Stretton,  whose  stories  are  so  deservedly  popular. 
The  girl  of  whom  she  tells  was  not  a  van  child  ;  but  she  had  to 
submit  to  the  same  cruel  training  as  the  poor  boy  mentioned 
in  "  The  Houses  on  Wheels."  It  is  sad  to  think  that  children 
suffer  thus  in  order  to  be  able  to  go  through  a  performance 
which  many  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  will  be  taken  to 
for  amusement  and  enjoyment  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

 >~  

A  Punctuation  Puzzle. 


HE  following  article  forcibly  illustrates  the  necessity 
of  proper  punctuation.  It  can  be  read  in  two 
ways,  describing  a  very  bad  man,  or  a  very  good 
man,  the  result  depending  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  punctuated.  It  is  very  well  worth  the 
study  of  all  :-— 

"  He  is  an  old  and  experienced  man  in  vice  and  wickedness 
he  is  never  found  in  opposing  the  works  of  iniquity  he  takes 
delight  in  the  downfall  of  his  neighbours  he  never  rejoices  in 
the  prosperity  of  his  fellow  creatures  he  is  always  ready  to 
assist  in  destroying  the  peace  of  society  he  takes  no  pleasure  in 
serving  the  Lord  he  is  uncommonly  diligent  in  sowing  discord 
among  his  friends  and  acquaintances  he  takes  no  pride  in 
labouring  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity  he  has  not  been 
negligent  in  endeavouring  to  stigmatize  all  public  teachers  he 
makes  no  effort  to  subdue  his  evil  passions  he  strives  hard  to 
build  up  Satan's  kingdom  he  lends  no  aid  to  the  support  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  heathen  he  contributes  largely  to  the  devil 
he  will  never  go  to  heaven  he  must  go  where  he  will  receive 
the  just  recompense  of  reward." — The  Budget. 
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The  Wandering  Prince ;  or,  Romance 
and  Reality. 


N  the  story  books  of  childhood  one  reads  of  young 
princes,  far  from  their  fathers'  homes,  wandering 
through  strange  and  trying  scenes,  hunted  by 
their  enemies,  but  befriended  by  cottagers  and 
peasants  who  are  unconscious  of  the  rank  of  those 
whom  they  entertain.  Our  own  King  Alfred,  and  the  son  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Queen  Margaret,  as  well  as  Charles  II.  and 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  in  later  times,  are  historical  examples 
of  wandering  princes.  But  school  books  are  now  put  aside 
until  the  return  of  Black  Monday,  so  I  will  tell  you  a  story  of 
modern  life. 

Near  the  end  of  October  a  boy  of  eleven  years  was  brought 
to  the  offices  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  by  a  good  clergy- 
man who  had  received  him  from  the  hands  of  a  coffee-stall 
keeper  in  Lambeth.  The  boy  had  told  the  coffee-stall  keeper 
a  sad  story  of  orphanhood.  He  said  that  three  years  ago  his 
mother  died.  Two  years  later  his  father  died,  and  he  was 
left  alone  in  the  world.  Then  the  landlord  of  the  house  in 
which  his  father  and  he  had  lived,  took  the  furniture  for  rent 
that  was  owing,  and  sent  the  boy  away  homeless.  A  kind 
neighbour  fed  and  sheltered  him,  but  was  too  poor  to  keep  him 
long.  So  he  had  tramped  from  a  village  near  Cardiff  to 
London,  being  fed  by  kind-hearted  farmers,  and  villagers,  and 
railway  porters  whom  he  met  on  his  long  journey.  Some- 
times he  got  a  few  miles  ride  on  a  waggon  or  a  brewer's  dray. 
Sometimes  he  slept  in  a  haystack  or  under  a  hedge  by  the 
wayside.  About  July  or  August  he  reached  London  and  fared 
very  badly  at  times.  However,  a  lady  fed  and  clothed  him, 
and  he  got  a  little  money  and  bought  some  matches  which  he 
sold  in  the  streets.  One  night  he  came  to  the  kind  coffee- 
stall  keeper  nearly  starved,  and  was  fed.    The  next  night  he 
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was  found  asleep  on  some  gravel  behind  the  stall.  This  time 
he  was  not  only  fed,  but  was  taken  home  and  sheltered  for  the 
rest  of  that  night  and  the  following  one.  Then  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Seymour,  of  St.  Thomas's  Church. 
Westminster  Bridge  Road,  who  brought  him  to  us.  One  of 
our  officers,  in  company  with  the  clergyman,  then  took  him  to 
Mr.  Bridge,  the  magistrate,  who  for  once  in  his  life  had  a 
Prince  at  his  mercy,  for  Thomas  Prince  was  the  name  of  the 
wanderer.  Mr.  Bridge  was  willing  to  send  the  boy  to  a  school 
if  his  story  was  found  correct,  and  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
a  good  school  remanded  him  for  one  week.  In  several  news- 
papers appeared  this  story  of  "A  boy's  tramp  across  England," 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  a  letter  came  to  us  from  Kew  Green 
stating  that  Thomas  Prince  had  left  his  father  and  mother  for 


Home  by  his  false  statements,  but  was  sent  back  as  soon 
as  his  deception  was  discovered.  When  this  young  Prince 
came  for  the  second  time  before  the  magistrate  he  looked 
much  ashamed,  and  as  his  mother,  who  was  present, 
said  he  was  a  very  naughty,  troublesome  boy,  and  she  could 
not  manage  him,  and  feared  he  would  grow  up  in  wickedness, 
arrangements  were  made  for  sending  him  to  an  Industrial 
School.  There  we  hope  he  will  learn  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to 
spend  his  time  in  honest  labour  rather  than  in  wandering 
aboiit  the  country  and  weaving  romances  "  under  the  silent 
stars." 

\\V  arc  indebted  to  our  humorous  friend  Fun  for  the  above  representation  of 
our  Prince  on  his  supposed  journey  from  Cardiff  to  London.  We  are  sorry  we 
Cannot  show  our  readers  how  he  looked  when  first  asked  when  he  left  Kew. 


school  exactly  a  week  before,  and 
had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of 
since.  Our  officer  asked  Thomas 
when  he  was  going  back  to 
Kew — his  countenance  fell,  and 
he  soon  confessed  his  fraud, 
and  said  he  was  very  sorry. 
However,  we  found  out  that  he 
had  been  away  from  home 
several  times  before.  Once  he 
had  gained  admission  into  a 
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OW  many  times  will  the  question  be  asked  this 
Christmas  of  our  young  readers  by  fathers  and 
mothers,  uncles  and  aunts  and  other  friends  ? 
And  how  is  it  to  be  answered  ?  Some  have  heard 
from  their  schoolfellows  of  a  "  jolly  book."  "  You 
get  it  when  you  have  a  chance "  they  have  been  told.  But 
many  a  boy  and  girl  will  either  not  know  of  a  good  book  to  ask 
for,  or  "would  like  to  have  something  quite  new  that  nobody 
else  is  likely  to  have  read."  And  the  difficulty  is  to  know  what 
the  new  books  are  about — their  titles  do  not  often  guide  us  to 
a  right  conclusion  on  this  point,  and  "we  should  like  to  have 
some  idea  "  of  what  we  are  asking  for.  In  these  days  there 
are  so  many  new  books  published  every  year  as  Christmas 
draws  near,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  find  the  kind  of  book  we 
want,  but  not  always  easy.  We  will  try,  therefore,  to  be  a 
little  helpful  in  this  matter  by  telling  as  briefly  as  we  can  what 
some  of  the  new  books  are  like  ;  and  first  we  will  take  five 
published  by  Messrs.  James  Nisbet  &  Co. : — 

Adventures  of  Johnnie  Pascoe,  by  G.  Norway  (is.). —  Here  we 
have  the  story  of  a  poor  gipsy  tinker's  boy — "  fatherless, 
motherless,  friendless,  homeless  and  penniless ; — destitute  of 
decent  clothing  or  sufficient  food ; — burdened  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  little  sister,  too  young  to  be  anything  but  a  trouble  ; 
surely  no  lad  could  look  upon  a  more  forlorn  condition  of 
things."  Yet  Johnnie  Pascoe's  prospects  brightened,  and  his 
adventures  will  interest  and  encourage  many  a  lad  in  a  higher 
station  of  life  to  persevere  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  persecution, 
and  to  call  upon  God  in  the  hour  of  trouble. 

What  Katy  Did,  by  Susan  Coolidge  (is.  6d.). — Katy  did  some 
very  remarkable  things,  and  we  are  told  of  many  funny  games 
and  pranks  that  she  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  played.  The 
chapter  entitled  "The  day  of  Scrapes,"  will  provoke  many 
a  smile.  The  game  of  "  Kikeri,"  to  which  a  chapter  is  devoted, 
is  hardly  one  we  could  advise  our  readers  to  try.  Altogether 
we  fear  we  must  regard  the  story  as  too  funny  to  be  true  ;  but 
then  it  is  American,  and  strange  stories  do  come  across 
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the  Atlantic.  There  is  a  pretty  little  prefatory  poem,  the  last 
verse  of  which  briefly  describes  the  story  thus  : — 

**  So,  darlings,  take  this  little  childish  story, 
In  which  some  gleams  of  the  old  sunshine  play, 

And,  as  with  careless  hands  you  turn  the  pages, 
Look  back  and  smile,  as  here  I  smile  to-day." 

Number  Three  Winifred  Place ,  by  Agnes  Giberne  (3s.  6d.). — 
The  name  of  the  authoress  renders  it  almost  needless  to  say 
that  this  is  a  well-told  story.  It  is  a  little  intricate,  and  not 
adapted  to  very  young  children ;  but  elder  girls  will  certainly 
enjoy  it.  There  is  a  fire  scene,  which  will,  of  course,  tend  to 
excite  interest.  The  religious  teaching  of  the  book  is  not 
intrusive,  but,  nevertheless,  decisive.  Little  Rhona's  faith 
was  of  the  right  kind,  which  upheld  her  in  her  many  troubles, 
and  in  the  end  proved  fruitful  in  its  influence  upon  her  uncle. 

Mr.  Orde's  Grandchildren,  by  Cecilia  Selby  Lowndes  (3s.  6d.). — 
One  of  the  best  books  of  the  season,  interesting  alike  to  parents 
and  children,  and  we  may  add  to  grand-parents  and  grand- 
children. "  Better  'bide  a  wee  "  would  have  been  a  good  title 
for  this  book.  In  it  we  find  a  great  variety  of  character — the 
gentle,  and  delicate,  and  loveable  invalid  boy — the  rough  teasing 
bully — the  sensitive  timid  girl — the  venturesome  hasty  lad — the 
proud  and  despotic  grandfather  of  the  old  school ;  these  and 
many  others,  all  carefully  welded  together  into  a  capital  tale, 
illustrating  the  tempers,  trials  and  impulses  of  children,  good 
tempered,  ill-tempered,  merry,  and  wise. 

Laurel  Crowns,  by  Emma  Marshall  (5s.). — Posy,  the  waif; 
Kathleen  who  meets  her  troubles  half-way  and  thinks  her 
troubles  and  trials  worse  than  those  of  anybody  else,  and  whose 
chief  pleasure  is  in  airing  her  own  grievances  ;  the  Blunts  who 
do  as  they  like  ;  Dick,  the  boy  of  weak  character,  and  the 
scapegrace  who  is  afraid  to  say  no  when  tempted  to  do  wrong  ; 
Cawley  the  sneak  and  coward — these  are  a  few  of  the 
characters  that  Mrs.  Marshall  has  woven  into  a  story  that  will 
be  as  popular  as  any  of  those  she  has  previously  written.  A 
glimpse  of  sea  life  is  given,  and  the  work  of  the  Seamen's 
Mission  is  deservedly  commended. 

Messrs.  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.  have,  as  usual,  published 
a  number  of  attractive  volumes  for  the  young.  We  may 
mention  five,  in  three  of  which  we  find  references  to 
smugglers'  caves. 

Jack  Trevor,  R.N.,  by  Arthur  L.  Knight. — Those  who  are 
fond  of  sea  stories  and  glimpses  of  foreign  lands,  are  not  likely 
to  find  anything  better  to  their  taste  than  "Jack  Trevor." 
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The  adventures  of  the  hero  at  school,  one  of  which  is  depicted 
below,  will,  we  fancy,  have  a  special  fascination  for  all  boys 


just  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  Whether  the  misadven- 
ture of  Jack  or  the  head-master,  as  seen  in  the  picture  before 
us,  is  the  more  entertaining  and  instructive  we  must  leave  the 
reader  to  decide.    It  may  perhaps  be  a  relief  to  some  of  our 
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young  friends  to  know  that  the  events  recorded  are  supposed  to 
have  happened  about  a  century  ago,  when  such  scenes  as  the 
above  were  probably  of  more  common  occurrence  than  they 
are  now. 

Master  Roley,  by  Beatrice  Harraden  (2s.  6d.). — Master  Roley 
is  a  little  boy,  described  by  his  mother  as  "simply  incorri- 
gible ;  "  but  he  loves 
animals,  and  is  not 
afraid  to  speak  to 
anyone  who  cruelly 
illuses  them.  He 
makes  friends  with 
a  policeman,  a 
flower-girl,  and  a 
brewer's  drayman. 
By  his  simple  frank- 
ness and  kindness 
of  heart,  he  is  the 
means  of  saving  the 
poor  little  flower-girl 
from  starvation,  and 
he  brings  sunshine 
into  many  lives. 
Our  picture  repre- 
sents his  favourite 
policeman  rescuing 
the  orphan  flower- 
girl  for  Roley 's  sake. 

Scout's  Head ;  or,  St.  Nectan's  Bell,  by  Frederick  Langbridge. 
— This  is  a  very  remarkable  book.  It  contains  in  an  exciting 
story  thrilling  adventures  of  smugglers,  burglars,  exploits  of 
many  kinds,  and  mysteries  unexplained  to  the  end.  From  one 
point  of  view  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  temperance  story, 
and  its  tone  is  decidedly  religious  and  manly.  The  prevalence 
of  the  improbable  will  not,  we  imagine,  make  the  book  the  less 
attractive,  for  the  interest  is  well  sustained  throughout.  It  is 
more  particularly  suitable  for  lads  just  leaving  school,  and  even 
readers  no  longer  in  their  teens  will  not  feel  uninterested  in 
the  tale. 

Old  Mother  Goose's  Rhymes  and  Tales,  illustrated  by  Constance 
Haslewood. — The  pictures  will  prove  the  chief  attraction  to  this 
book.  There  are  upwards  of  a  hundred,  and  they  are 
beautifully  executed  in  colours  (chromo-lithographs).  The 
rhymes  and  tales  are  mostly  old  friends,  many  of  which  have 
helped  to  brighten  the  nursery  days  of  our  grandparents. 
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TregeagWs  Head,  A  Romance  of  the  Cornish  Cliffs,  by  Silas 
K.  Hocking. — All  who  have  read  and  enjoyed  the  books 
previously  written  by  this  author,  will  welcome  this  new  one. 
It  is  different  to  all  that  he  has  written  before,  but  quite  as 
interesting.  If  we  add  that  it  is  full  of  adventure,  excitement, 
exploits  by  sea,  and  wonderful  escapes,  and  that  a  witch  takes 
a  part  in  the  story,  we  shall  probably  have  said  enough  to  shew 
that  boys,  and  perhaps  not  a  few  girls,  would  like  to  read  it. 

George  Cauldwell,  of  60,  Old  Bailey,  publishes  for  the 
Sunday  School  Union  a  large  selection  of  children's  books,  four 
of  which  we  notice  below.  None  will  be  more  welcome 
as  a  gift  to  a  boy  or  girl  than  the  Annual  Volume. 

Young  England  (5s.) — It  contains,  among  other  items  of 
interest,  three  excellent  serial  tales  complete ;  one  of  them  by 
G.  A.  Henty,  another  by  G.  Manville  Fenn — both  of  these  sea- 
stories — and  the  other  by  Evelyn  Everett  Green ;  also 
half-a-dozen  pages  of  Wit  and  Humour,  three  pages  of  puzzles, 
sixteen  pieces  of  poetry,  four  papers  on  "  How  to  Succeed  in 
the  Royal  Navy,"  twelve  talks  on  golden  texts,  a  number  of 
chatty  Natural  History  papers,  and  a  dozen  most  useful  papers 
for  our  girls  entitled  :  "  Stitches  in  Time,"  and  containing  no 
end  of  valuable  hints.  There  are  illustrations  on  nearly  every 
one  of  the  572  pages,  and  two  coloured  plates. 

The  Dunce  of  the  School,  by  Harriet  Boultwood  (gd.). — A  tale 
illustrative  of  the  temptations  and  troubles  of  school  boys, 
more  especially  of  the  danger  of  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
bad  companions.  The  dunce  of  the  school,  although  not  a 
clever  boy,  is  industrious  and  upright,  and  by  steady  perse- 
verance and  trust  in  God,  succeeds  better  in  life  than  those 
who  are  his  superiors  in  intellect. 

In  Fellowship ;  or,  The  Possibilities  of  Influence,  by  the  Author 
of  Brotherhood  (5s.) — We  find  here  a  good  plot,  subordinate 
to  a  healthy,  moral,  and  religious  tone.  Quite  unostentatiously 
hints  are  introduced  that  are  likely  to  be  invaluable  to  young 
men  entering  on  life,  and  to  young  ladies  of  a  similar  age. 
Incidentally  we  have  some  most  sensible  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Analogies  ;  while  the  whole  tendency  of  the  book  is 
to  set  forth  very  vividly  an  exalted  and  true  idea  of  the  value 
of  friendship,  especially  between  young  men,  and  of  the 
responsibilities  of  influence.  It  is  very  suitable  for  a  gift  or 
prize  to  a  boy  or  girl  on  leaving  school. 

Edgar  Berwick's  Inheritance  (is.) — This  is  a  quiet,  interesting 
tale — it  is  not  so  full  of  excitement  as  it  is  the  custom  to  cram 
books  with  in  these  days  ;  still  there  is  a  fire  scene  which  will  go 
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far  to  redeem  it  from  dulness  in  the  eyes  of  some  readers ;  and 
those  young  people  who  like  a  good,  sensible  story,  and  to 
follow  the  career  of  a  steady  lad  from  boyhood  to  success  and 
prosperity  in  business  will  not  be  disappointed.  Edgar 
Berwick  is  one  of  many  who  is  able  to  trace  his  happiness  to 
the  early  religious  principles  imparted  to  him  by  his  mother. 

Messrs.  Wells,  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.  publish  four 
new  books  suitable  for  the  nursery  library  : 

Bert,  by  Janie  Brockman,  is  a  short  story  told  by  two 
children.  The  chief  features  in  it  are  the  wreck  of  an  emigrant 
ship,  the  rescue  of  the  passengers  by  the  gallant  Admiral,  and 
their  landing  on  a  desert  island,  where  they  are  furiously 
attacked  by  a  wild  animal.  These  events  all  occur  within  the 
grounds  of  a  gentleman's  house,  the  ships  and  gallant  Admiral 
are,  we  need  hardly  say,  all  very  diminutive,  but  the  result  of 
the  adventure  was  rather  disastrous  ;  for  the  emigrants  had  to 
be  rescued  from  their  critical  position,  and  medical  aid  had  to 
be  immediately  called  in.  The  incident  gave  occasion  for  the 
display  of  many  acts  of  kindness,  and  several  useful,  practical 
lessons  were  impressed  upon  the  adventurers,  which  will  also, 
we  trust,  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  young  readers  of  this  book. 
We  ought  to  add  that  girls  are  likely  to  find  a  special  charm  in 
it,  because  so  much  is  told  about  so  many  dolls  and 
their  dresses. 

Right  Side  Up,  by  Janie  Brockman. — This  is  a  book  for  the 
dollies,  or  at  least  their  adventures  and  misfortunes  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  narrative,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  favourite 
in  the  nursery.  It  happily  may  be  described  in  the  very 
opposite  terms  to  those  which  the  author  allows  Master  Jack  to 
apply  to  his  present  from  his  uncle — "Why  it's  as  dry  as  a 
chip  " — though  we  may  not  be  able  to  say  that  an  interesting 
book  is  wet. 

Quite  Unexpected,  by  Ismay  Thorn.  There  are  many  things 
in  this  book  that  must  have  been  "quite  unexpected,"  we  will 
mention  only  two  :  I — Mr.  James  Harrington  when  acknow- 
ledging Jim  to  be  his  godson  did  not  expect  to  discover  that 
the  reason  of  the  said  godson's  expressions  of  rejoicing  in  the 
fact  came  from  no  deeper  source  than  that  comprised  in  the 
confession — "  Because  if  you're  my  godfather,  you'll  have  to 
give  me  shillings  when  I  ask  you  ;  Major  Griffiths  was  my  god- 
father and  he  always  did."  2 — The  two  boys,  Geoff  and  Jim, 
met  with  an  unexpected  punishment  from  Uncle  James  when 
he  made  them  wear,  each  of  them,  a  very  uncomfortable  head- 
dress of  their  own  selection  for  the  best  part  of  a  day.  The 
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illustrations  are  very  good,  and  the  publication  is  altogether  a 
thorough  children's  book. 

A  Flock  of  Four,  by  Ismay  Thorn,  is  well  written,  full 
of  fun  and  adventure,  and  contains  good  moral  and  religious 
teaching  in  a  form  that  boys  and  girls  are  not  likely  to  grow 
weary  of. 

The  next  five  books  are  published  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  in  Northumberland  Avenue. 

A  Story  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  J.  F.,  tells  in  a  homely 
and  attractive  fashion  how  the  Church  of  Christ  was  planted  in 
the  British  Isles,  and  the  many  troubles  it  passed  through 
since  then  till  the  death  of  Wycliffe. 

That  Tom  Smith,  by  Mrs.  Isla  Sitwell  (4^.). — A  short  story 
in  which  the  hero  unexpectedly  proves  the  truth  of  the  promise  : 
"  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it."  The 
influence  that  a  little  girl  may  exercise  over  a  big,  bad  boy  is 
ingeniously  indicated  in  this  tale. 

Fred's  Fun,  by  Ascott  R.  Hope  (id.). — Fred  is  a  cruel  boy, 
who  gets  punished  in  such  a  way  as  we  should  like  all  boys  to 
be  who  are  unkind  to  animals.  These  two  are  part  of  a  series 
of  good,  cheap  story  books  for  children,  they  are  strongly 
covered  with  cloth,  and  are  suitable  for  distribution  among 
the  poor. 

The  Royal  Progress  of  King  Pepito,  by  Beatrice  F.  Cresswell. 
Illustrated  by  Kate  Greenaway  (is.) — The  diminutive  king 
referred  to  has  a  strange  adventure,  which,  if  narrated  in  simpler 
language,  will  interest  the  very  little  ones.  The  pictures  we 
need  hardly  say  will  amuse  all  children,  even  those  of  an  older 
growth. 

Pictorial  Proverbs  for  Little  People  has  good  reading  and 
good  illustrations  in  the  same  style  as  the  last-mentioned  book. 
This  dozen  proverbs  are  likely  to  be  well  impressed,  and 
pleasantly  and  practically  remembered  by  what  is  seen  and 
read  here. 

Cassell  &  Co.  are  notorious  for  their  good  printing  and 
illustrations.  The  three  little  publications  before  us  bear 
evidence  of  their  excellence  in  this  direction. 

Tittle-Tattle  Tales,  by  Julia  Goddard. — Forty  full-page  illus- 
trations with  a  page  of  large  type  letterpress  to  each,  suitable 
for  younger  children. 

Scrambles  and  Scrapes,  by  Hugh  Raker. — Another  collection 
of  forty  full-page  illustrations,  but,  as  its  title  indicates,  they 
are  mostly  of  the   accident   or   adventure  order,  and  the 
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descriptive  letterpress  that  accompanies  them  is  of  a  more 
exciting  character. 

The  Boy-Hunters  of  Kentucky,  by  Edward  S.  Ellis. — These 
boys  go  through  some  ugly  experiences.  Wild  beasts  and  Red 
Indians  conduce  to  make  the  story  an  exciting  one  ;  but  good 
moral  teaching  underlies  the  whole  narrative,  and  our  young 
readers  will  find  here  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
"  there  is  nothing  like  kindness  and  charity  in  winning  the 
hearts  of  your  enemies." 

The  Child's  Companion,  published  by  The  Religious  Tract 
Society. — This  Annual  Volume  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages 
is  full  of  short  stories,  puzzles,  poems,'  and  two  good  serial 
tales  :  "  The  Mysterious  House,"  and  "  A  Summer  at  Moorview 
Farm."  We  direct  special  attention  to  "  Ella's  Birthday 
Party,"  in  the  hope  that  many  girls  may  be  led  to  do  as  Ella 
did.  The  volume  is  well  illustrated,  monkeys,  cats,  and  dogs, 
taking,  as  usual,  a  prominent  lead. 

BOOKS   FOR   THE    VERY  LITTLE  ONES. 

For  the  younger  children  probably  no  book  will  be  more 
welcome  than  "  Our  Little  Dots,''  just  published  by  The 
Religious  Tract  Society.  It  is  full  of  excellent  pictures, 
some  of  which  are  very  droll.    It  is  printed  in  large  type. 

Messrs.  Partridge  &  Co.  have  also  produced  three  capital 
books  at  is.  each  for  the  very  little  ones  : 

I.  — Merry  Times  for  Tiny  Folks  will  certainly  help  to  make 
Christmas  merry.  Among  the  many  attractions  we  notice  the 
game  of  "  Oranges  and  Lemons  "  illustrated,  a  laughable  story 
in  rhyme  about  a  monkey  called  "Jocko  and  the  Syphon,"  and 
an  amusing  picture  entitled  "  Hide  and  Seek,"  kittens  being 
the  players. 

II.  — Holiday  Hours  in  Animal  Land  contains  some  good 
stories  and  some  beautifully  drawn  pictures  of  animals, 
amongst  which  are  some  by  Harrison  Weir. 

III.  — Bible  Pictures  and  Stories,  as  the  title  implies,  is  a 
collection  of  pictures,  forty-six  in  number,  bringing  very  vividly 
to  the  mind  various  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  drawings  are  by  eminent  artists,  and  such  a 
collection  at  so  low  a  price  we  imagine  has  never  before 
been  issued. 

We  ought  to  include  in  this  list  the  Annual  Volume  of  "  The 
Child's  Own  Magazine,"  published  by  The  Sunday  School 
Union,  (is.)  It  contains  some  very  good  reading,  but  the 
illustrations,  although  numerous,  are  not  so  well  executed  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  them  now-a-days. 
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HE  Children's  Aid  Society  have  appointed  an  emi- 
gration Agent  in  Manitoba,  and  established  a 
Reception  Home  at  Shaftesbury  House,  Winnipeg. 
The  Society  undertakes  to  act  as  an  emigration 


agency  for  such  Industrial  Schools  and  Homes  for  Boys  as  have 
no  agency  of  their  own.  Suitable  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  passage  and  conveyance  to  Winnipeg,  and  situations 
will  be  found  for  the  lads  on  their  arrival.  Reports  of  them 
will  also  be  furnished  to  the  Managers  of  the  Homes  twice  a 
year  for  three  years  subsequently.  Further  particulars  of  the 
scheme  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  32,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 

An  Industrial  School  is  to  be  opened  and  conducted  by 
four  Christian  ladies  in  Shiba  (Japan). 

Four  of  the  Shoeblack  Societies  of  London — the  Central 
Society  (Reds),  the  Islington  (Browns),  the  North  West,  and 
the  Union  Jack  Societies — have  been  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  united  committee  composed  of  the  committees  of  each 
of  the  Societies.  This  step  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  work,  and  will  promote  a  greater  uniformity  of  practice 
in  dealing  with  the  lads.  It  is  hoped  that  ultimately  the 
managers  of  other  Shoeblack  Societies  will  join  this  united 
committee. 

Mr.  Hoare's  Training  Ship  for  destitute  boys,  the  "  Lion," 
has  been  in  quarantine  at  Devonport  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  scarlet  fever. 

The  Shoreditch  guardians  have  opened  Cottage  Homes  at 
Hornchurch  for  their  pauper  children.  A  hospital  and  a  swim- 
ming bath  are  amongst  the  buildings. 

Her  Majesty's  Deputy-Inspector  visited  St.  Vincent's 
Roman  Catholic  Industrial  School  at  Dartford  on  the  nth  of 
November,  and  found  the  "  general  aspect  "  of  the  Institution 
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"  bright  and  encouraging,"  "  the  whole  place  clean  and 
improving,"  "  the  children  kindly  and  judiciously  managed." 
He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  new  play-shed. 

Miss  Higginbotham  has  been  appointed  Matron  of  the 
new  Staffordshire  County  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  visited  the  Humber  Industrial  School  Ship, 
"  Southampton,"  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  found  every 
part  of  the  ship  in  excellent  order.  "  The  new  decks  and  other 
alterations,"  he  says,  "  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  ship." 
He  was  much  pleased  with  his  visit. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Englehardt,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, has  long  taken  an  active  part  in  the  management  of 
the  Carter  Home  for  Boys,  Clapham,  and  who  undertook  the 
late  Mr.  Gray's  duties  when  he  was  recently  away  for  his 
holiday,  has  now  retired  from  his  business  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Gray  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Home. 

Mrs.  Toyoju  Sasaki  is  planning  another  Industrial  School 
for  the  independent  support  of  girls. — (The  Woman's  Magazine, 
Japan). 

London  County  Council  has  declined  to  take  over  the 
Surrey  Reformatory  for  Girls  at  Clapham. 

The  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  has  kindly  undertaken  to 
preside  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  at  that  city  on  the  10th  of 
June,  and  to  entertain  the  delegates  in  the  evening. 

Several  additions  are  to  be  made  to  the  Staffordshire 
Industrial  School  at  Werrington.  An  Infirmary  to  contain 
eight  beds  is  to  be  built,  a  new  Kitchen  is  to  be  built,  and  a 
Drying  Closet  for  the  Laundry.  The  cost  of  these  improve- 
ments will  amount  to  £1,400.  The  accommodation  will  thus 
be  increased  to  160  boys. 
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The  buildings  of  the  New  Girls'  Industrial  School  for  the 
county  of  Staffordshire,  at  Lichfield,  are  now  completed;  and, 
like  the  Boy's  School,  will  be  under  the  management  of  the 
County  Council.  H.M.  Deputy  Inspector  has  visited  the 
School  and  expressed  his  entire  approval,  and  spoken  in  high 
praise  of  the  arrangements  made,  and  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  the  buildings  have  been  carried  out. 

 >  —  

THE   TREATMENT   OF   HABITUAL  CRIMINALS. 


HE  policy  of  excessive  leniency  to  hardened  criminals  has 
been  under  trial  a  considerable  time  now  in  Liverpool. 
According  to  the  Liverpool  Courier,  the  Recorder  in 
his  recent  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  City  Sessions 
contended  that  his  policy  had  sensibly  diminished  the 
amount  of  crime  committed  in  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Raffles,  however,  who  presides  at  the  Dale  Street  Police  Court, 
evidently  entertains  a  different  opinion  as  to  the  results  of  the 
Recorder's  policy,  and  in  a  recent  case  brought  before  him  manifested 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  sentences  passed  upon  prisoners  committed 
to  the  Sessions  by  himself  dealing  with  a  prisoner  before  him  in 
preference  to  committing  her  for  trial.  The  following  is  from  the 
Courier's  report  of  the  case  : — 

"  Mr.  Raffles  said  he  was  really  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  prisoner.  If  he  committed  her  to  the  Sessions  in  the  ordinary 
course  she  would  receive  a  very  light  sentence,  and  would  soon  appear 
before  him  again  upon  some  other  charge  ....  Mr.  Raffles 
finally  decided  to  commit  prisoner  to  gaol  for  three  months." 

The  Chief  Constable  of  Liverpool  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending 
29th  September,  1889,  on  the  Police  Establishment  and  the  state  of 
crime  of  that  city,  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  this  subject  : — 
"  It  appears  that  the  entire  number  of  robberies  during  the  year 
was  6,789,  as  against  5,944  last  year.  The  increase  is  principally  in 
the  classes  of  larceny  from  the  person,  simple  larceny,  and  larceny 
from  canals,  wharves,  &c,  and,  if  any  explanation  of  it  is  necessary, 
beyond  what  the  ordinary  ebb  and  flow  of  the  wave  of  crime  may 
account  for,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  habitual 
thieves  ordinarily  at  large  within  the  city,  has  latterly  largely  increased. 
I  alluded  at  considerable  length  in  my  report  of  last  year  to  the 
question  of  the  protection  of  the  public  from  the  continuous  deprada- 
tions  of  these  offenders,  and  quoted  the  career  of  one  of  them  in 
order  to  make  clear  the  state  of  the  case.  I  stated  also  '  that  for 
some  time  past,  each  year  has  shown  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  indictable  offences  against  property  committed  by  habitual 
thieves.'"  The  following  table,  continued  from  last  year,  shows  that 
that  statement  still  holds  good  : — 
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Number  of  known  thieves  apprehended  for  indictable  crimes  in 
the  year  1885  1886  1887  1888  1889 

377  47°  533  596  731 

At  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  on  the  9th  of  December,  Mr. 
Justice   Grantham   evidently  considered  the  consequences  of  the 
system  of  short  sentences  adopted  by  the  Recorder  to  be  sufficiently 
serious  to  demand  comment.    James  Chandler  appeared  at  the 
Assizes  on  the  9th  of  December,  charged  with  the  attempted  murder 
(the  motive  being  to  rob)  of  John  Thomas  Thompson  on  August  31st. 
The  jury  found  him  guilty  of  wounding  with  intent  to  do  grievous 
bodily  harm.    Detective-sergeant  Allison  then  stated  that  prisoner  had 
been  tried   at  the  January  Sessions   for  obtaining  £200  by  false 
pretences,  and  bound  over  to  come  up  for  sentence  at  the  next 
Sessions,  being  advised  meanwhile  to  pay  back  the  money,  or  part  of 
it.    At  the  next  Sessions  it  was  stated  by  the  prosecutor  that  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  refund  any  of  the  money ;  but  still  no 
punishment  was  awarded.    Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  in  passing  sentence 
of    five  years'   penal   servitude,  said   he   had   been  very  properly 
found  guilty  of  a  very  serious  charge  indeed.    If  there  had  been  the 
slightest  corroboration  of  the  prosecutor's  statement,  the  jury  would 
have  no  doubt  found  him  guilty  of  wounding  with  intent  to  murder 
him  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  him.    He  would  make  the  sentence  as 
light  as  possible  consistent  with  justice,  but  the  circumstances  around 
the  case  aggravated  the  guilt  of  his  offence  very  grievously.    It  was  a 
very  bad  case,  and  it  was  very  probably  what  was  likely  to  happen 
where  people  of  the  prisoner's  character  and  temperament  were  dealt 
with  in  the  way  the  prisoner  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  learned 
Recorder.    If  he  had  been  punished  for  that  offence  he  would  have 
been  saved  from  this  crime.    He  was  found  guilty  of  obtaining  £200 
by  fraud,  a  sum  of  money  which  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  in  affluence 
a  great  many  persons,  and  probably  it  would  be  the  means  of  ruining  a 
great  many  other  people,  and  yet  for  that  he  was  allowed  to  go  loose 
and  to  again  prey  upon  society.     Notwithstanding  the  prosecutor 
appealed  to  the  Recorder  to  have  the  prisoner  punished,  as  he  had  not 
made  any  effort   to  repay   this   money,  he  was    still   allowed  to 
go  loose  and  prey  upon  society.    The  result  of  it  was  on  this  particular 
occasion  he  was  not  content  with  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences, 
but  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  which  he 
heard  was  in  the  possession  of  the  prosecutor,  either  by  attempting  to 
murder  him,  or  certainly,  according  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  by 
wounding  him  with  intent  to  do  him  grievous  bodily  harm.    If  the 
prosecutor  had  not  adroitly  escaped  the  prisoner's  blows  the  chances 
were  the  prisoner  would  have  murdered  him,  and  would  be  in  the  dock 
taking  his  trial  on  the  capital  charge.    Whatever  might  have  been  the 
way  in  which  lie  was  treated  in  the  past,  it  was  his  (his  Lordship's)  duty 
to  do  what  he  thought  right  to  keep  him  away  from  society,  and  he 
sentenced  him  to  a  term  of  five  years'  penal  servitude. 

On  the  nth  of  December,  Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  sitting  in  the 
Liverpool  Crown  Court,  again  expressed  himself  in   strong  terms 
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regarding  what  he  considered  the  mistake  of  the  Recorder  in  imposing 
light  sentences  on  hardened  offenders.  George  Gibson  was  convicted 
of  having  on  the  13th  October,  in  company  with  two  others,  robbed 
Francis  M'Conville  of  his  watch,  with  violence,  and  also  of  having 
robbed  Archibald  Lamont  of  his  watch  under  similar  circumstances. 
A  list  of  previous  convictions  against  the  prisoner  was  read,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Grantham  remarked  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  those  pests 
of  society  who  preyed  on  innocent  people.  Nothing  was  more  painful 
to  him  than  to  comment  on  those  cases  which  had  been  dealt  with  by 
people  sitting  practically  in  the  same  position  as  himself.  But  here  was 
a  case  of  a  known  bad  character,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
committing  these  offences,  and  had  received  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. He  regularly  went  back  to  his  old  habits,  and  apparently 
nothing  could  cure  him.  Then,  when  apprehended  by  the  police, 
although  he  was  a  known  character,  his  sentence  was  a  very  short  one. 
The  result  was  that  on  coming  out  he  continued  these  raids  on  society 
until  he  was  again  arrested.  Fortunately,  the  force  of  police  in  this 
town,  both  ordinary  and  detective,  was  as  good  as,  and  perhaps  better 
than,  in  any  town  in  the  country.  But  for  this  there  was  no  knowing  how 
long  this  might  have  continued,  or  how  much  mischief  might  have  been 
done.  Everything  depended  on  the  rapidity  with  which  he  was  caught. 
Of  course,  the  shorter  the  sentences  the  greater  opportunity  he  had 
of  repeating  his  offences.  No  punishment  that  he  could  give  would 
have  any  effect  on  such  a  man  as  the  prisoner,  but  it  was  his  duty 
to  protect  society  against  him.  He  had  always  done  what  he  could  to 
give  short  sentences  to  those  who  came  before  him  who  were  not 
habitual  criminals,  and  would  still  do  so.  It  was,  however,  a  parody  on 
justice  to  give  people  who  time  after  time  were  found  committing  the 
grossest  crimes  these  very  small  sentences  on  the  assumption  that  they 
were  sufficient  for  the  offence  that  had  been  committed.  His  offence 
was  a  very  serious  one,  and  he  must  go  to  penal  servitude  for  ten  years. 


THE  LADIES'  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  DESTITUTE 
GIRLS,   CRAIGIE,   NEAR  PERTH. 


OME  interesting  notes  concerning  the  work  of  this  Certi- 
fied Industrial  School  have  been  placed  in  our  hands 
by  Miss  M.  A.  Lowe,  the  only  survivor  of  four  sisters 
who  have  succeeded  each  other  as  matrons  since  1844. 
She  traces  the  foundation  of  the  school  to  the  time  when  the  Free 
Church  was  formed,  and  a  great  revival  took  place  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 
She  says  : — 

The  Refuge  was  opened  in  January,  1844,  a  committee  was  formed,  and 
the  work  begun  under  a  matron  and  an  assistant.    It  was  the  day  of  small  things 
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with  regard  to  funds,  only  six  girls  could  be  admitted.  The  committee,  however, 
went  forward  to  the  work,  nothing  doubting,  knowing  that  all  things  are  possible 
with  God.  He  strengthened  their  faith,  the  work  prospered,  and  now  after  a  lapse 
of  over  forty-four  years  over  five  hundred  have  passed  through  the  Refuge,  and  at  the 
present  time  seventy  are  under  training  in  this  comfortable  home. 

Some  of  the  girls  have  come  out  of  wretched  homes.  The  first  one  entered  on 
the  roll,  forty-four  years  ago,  was  taken  from  the  prison  where  she  had  been  sent  for 
theft.  Being  a  girl  of  active  habits  and  tidy  appearance,  she  was,  after  some 
training,  soon  picked  up  for  service,  being  sent  to  a  situation  in  Edinburgh.  She 
remained  there  five-and-a-half  years.  Wishing  to  push  to  something  higher  she 
removed  to  Glasgow,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  sailed  to  America,  and  was  there  in 
excellent  situations  for  fourteen  years.  Having  to  go  to  Antwerp  for  the  summer 
months  with  the  family  she  was  serving,  she  asked  and  obtained  two  weeks'  leave  to 
return  to  Scotland  and  visit  the  old  place,  and  see'  the  matron,  to  whom  she 
was  much  attached. 

The  following  letter  was  written  when  she  went  back  to  America  : — 

"  Dear  Miss  L. 

"  You  asked  me  to  write  you.  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  doing  so. 
I  returned  to  New  York  in  October ;  had  a  very  dangerous  passage,  but  under  the 
good  hand  of  God  we  reached  port  in  safety.  I  am  now  in  Elmira,  a  village  150 
miles  from  New  York,  so  large  that  in  Scotland  it  would  be  called  a  city.  I  am  also 
within  a  few  hours'  travel  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Please  give  my  love  to  *  Mrs. 
McNab,  tell  her  I  shall  never  forget  her  kindness  to  me,  but  will  always  love  and 
respect  her  in  my  heart.  Many  a  time  I  think  how  she  would  like  me  to  do  if  she 
were  here.  Tell  all  the  girls  to  employ  their  time  to  the  best  advantage,  they  will 
find  the  good  of  it  after  they  are  out  into  the  world. 

"Yours,  &c,  E.  A.  J." 

This  girl's  health  giving  way  she  returned  to  Scotland  and  died  in  1885.  She 
often  spoke  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy  having  followed  her  in  her  journey 
through  life. 

Another  case  of  good  done  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Refuge  might  be 
mentioned  :  A  lady  discovered  in  an  attic  a  miserable  family  of  children  naked  and 
starving,  mother  dead,  father  a  confirmed  drunkard,  who  had  sold  all  the 
children's  clothes.  The  lady  found  them  alt  huddled  together  in  a  sack.  After 
promising  to  clothe  the  two  girls  she  obtained  the  father's  consent  to  have  them 
brought  into  the  Refuge.  They  were  nice  children,  and  soon  began  to  improve  and 
turn  out  useful.  The  elder  of  the  two  was  placed  in  a  situation  in  Forfar,  and 
remained  there  over  thirty  years.  The  lady  and  gentleman  have  both  died  ;  they  left 
this  faithful  servant  £20  and  a  situation  in  their  business  for  life.  Her  sister  died 
after  being  a  few  years  in  service,  giving  ample  evidence  of  having  been  made  meet 
for  the  heavenly  inheritance. 

Most  of  the  girls  are  trained  for  domestic  servants,  although  some  go  into  the 
factory.    A  girl  writes  : 

"  Dear  Miss  L. 

"  No  doubt  you  will  be  wondering  who  this  is  from,  you  will 
perhftpS  think  I  have  forgotten  all  about  Craigie,  but  it  is  not  the  case,  it  is  still  dear 
lo  my  heart,  and  dearer  now  than  ever  ;  for  I  must  tell  you  I  have  found  the  pearl  of 
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great  price  !  My  heart  doth  sing  for  joy !  How  warm  our  first  love  is  to  Christ,  but 
alas  !  how  soon  our  hearts  get  cold.  Ah  !  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  continually  be 
kept  in  the  narrow  way.  How  sweet  it  is  to  work  for  Christ.  I  have  a  class  in  the 
Sunday  School  and  distribute  tracts.  "  J.  B." 

This  girl,  J.  B.,  took  charge  of  a  number  of  other  girls  who  had  gone  from  the 
Refuge  to  the  factory,  their  spiritual  welfare  being  her  chief  concern.  She  lived  in  a 
plain  lodging  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  rented  an  attic  room.  After  gathering  some 
furniture,  she  started  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  which  was  well  attended,  and  which 
she  said  strengthened  her  for  daily  duty.  She  spoke  in  affectionate  terms  of  the 
clergyman,  who  had  talked  to  her  so  often  of  the  story  of  redeeming  love.  Trade 
getting  dull,  she  left  the  factory  and  took  to  domestic  service.  She  was  married 
shortly  afterwards  to  a  farmer,  a  Christian  man,  and  they  went  to  America. 
J.  B.  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  wretched  homes  in  the  city. 

Biblical  instruction  forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  school  training,  and  in  many 
cases  has  been  greatly  blessed.  The  Secretary  has  taught  a  class  on  Sunday  evenings 
for  over  thirty  years.  Verses  of  Scripture  and  Catechism  are  committed  to 
memory  every  week.  The  girls  also  repeat  a  verse  of  their  own  choosing  at  the 
close  of  school  every  day.  All  this  planting  of  the  Word  has  not  been  in  vain. 
A  girl  writes  : 

"  Dear  Miss  L. 

"  I  write  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  how  I  get  on.  I  like  my 
place  very  well.  God  has  been  very  kind  to  me.  When  I  look  back  and  see  how 
the  Lord  has  led  me,  well  might  I  say  with  the  psalmist  :  '  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life.' 

"  I  often  thank  the  Lord  that  I  was  put  into  the  school,  I  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness  to  me.  The  good  we  received  will  not  be  lost,  it  is  just  like  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,  to  find  it  after  many  days.  It  has  been  so  with  me,  for  when  the  Spirit 
began  to  work  with  me  He  brought  up  passages  to  suit  my  case,  and  if  they  had  not 
been  planted  in  my  mind  at  school,  they  never  would  have  come  up.  Be  of  good 
cheer,  dear  Miss  L.,  your  labour  will  not  be  in  vain.  You  told  us  to  come  to  Jesus, 
if  we  had  only  known  the  joy  we  would  not  have  stayed  away.  There  is  great  joy 
and  peace  in  believing.  I  often  think  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons  with  God,  though  we  are  poor  in  this  world  we  can  be  rich  in 
faith.  What  a  blessed  thing  to  have  God  for  our  Father  !  There  is  not  anything  too 
trifling  to  tell  Him.      Let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 

"Yours,  &c,  A.  H." 

Such  are  the  subjects  of  the  training  going  on  in  the  Refuge,  and  such,  with  the 
blessings  of  God,  is  the  position  attained  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  the  girls 
have  been  rescued  from  the  baneful  influences  in  which  they  were  surrounded.  The 
girls  are  admitted  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age ;  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  young, 
though  some  beyond  the  age  have  been  benefited  by  a  few  years'  training. 

In  1856  a  new  house  was  built  from  the  proceeds  of  a  bazaar  and  the  donations  of 
many  friends  of  the  destitute. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  since  the  increase  of  accommodation  and  comfort  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  the  girls  have  turned  out  well.  For  the  last  few  years  over  90 
per  cent,  have  been  reported  as  doing  well,  so  far  as  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 

Those  who  are  occasionally  marked  as  doubtful  must  not  be  given  over  as  lost. 
One  case,  and  it  is  one  of  many  :  A  girl  who  was  fitted  out  and  placed  in  service  ten 
years  ago  left  her  situation  without  giving  warning,  was  picked  up  by  relations,  and 
having  disposed  of  her  Sunday  clothes,  gave  up  going  to  church  and  took  to  hawking 
for  a  living.  After  wandering  about  for  seven  years  she  became  very  ill,  and  was  sent 
to  the  hospital.    Finding  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery  she  began  to  remember  the 
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days  gone  by,  when  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  her.  Her  affliction 
brought  her  to  Christ,  and  feeling  encouraged  by  the  first  emotion  of  her  heart 
towards  the  Lord,  she  sought  and  obtained  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding. 
She  passed  away  in  the  full  assurance  of  being  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Refuge  is  greatly  owing  to  the  committee  of  management. 
Their  genial  intercourse  with,  and  confidence  in  the  officials  tend  very  much  towards 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  children. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Institution  are  now  alive. 

The  Industrial  department  forms  an  important  part  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Institution.  Apart  from  the  clothing  for  the  house,  needlework  and  knitting  are  done 
to  order,  socks  and  stockings  supplied  in  large  quantities  to  schools  and  families,  and 
for  many  years  (through  the  Queen's  hosier)  to  several  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
A  medal  and  several  certificates  have  been  awarded  from  different  Exhibitions  for  the 
work  done  by  the  girls.  They  are  most  industrious  .and  happy  at  their  work. 
Sympathy  with  this  class  of  children  removes  many  difficulties  in  the  management. 

Order  and  discipline  is  maintained  by  a  system  of  marks.  The  Secretary  meets  the 
children  one  evening  a  week  for  this  purpose  ;  for  any  fault  found  with  the  conduct  of 
a  girl  she  is  deprived  of  her  marks  and  all  privileges  withdrawn  for  a  week  ;  if  her  fault 
is  acknowledged  on  or  before  next  meeting,  she  may  be  restored  to  her  former 
position.  This  arrangement  has  been  most  successful  for  over  thirty  years.  Prizes 
are  given  at  Christmas  for  the  four  highest  in  marks. 

The  girls  are  placed  out  on  licence,  a  system  most  essential  towards  their  well- 
being.  If  the  Bill  pass,  giving  managers  power  over  the  children  until  they  attain  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  there  will  be  little  or  no  fear  of  them  for  the  future.  Parents 
are  ever  ready  to  advise  them  to  return  home  and  go  out  to  work,  and  they  often 
deprive  the  poor  girls  of  their  earnings.  Very  few  of  those  placed  out  on  licence, 
however,  have  been  induced  to  leave  a  comfortable  home.  Many  of  them  are  within 
an  easy  distance  of  the  Institution,  and  often  pay  a  visit ;  for  they  feel  sure  of  a  warm 
welcome  from  all  the  household.  At  Christmas  all  the  old  pupils  within  easy 
distance  are  invited  to  dinner  ;  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  the  year  to  them. 

Many  interesting  letters  have  been  received  from  those  who  have  been  sent  to 
Africa,  America,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  Girls  are  not  emigrated  until  they 
attain  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  they  can  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  wish  to 
go.  They  are  engaged  to  parties  before  leaving,  and  the  passage-money  is  paid  by 
those  who  employ  them. 

Mrs.  Adams,  who  has  been  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  for  thirty-six 
years,  adds  : — 

The  success  of  this  Institution,  "The  Craigie  Refuge,"  has  been  greatly  owing  to 
the  very  superior  matrons  it  has  been  privileged  to  have.  Since  its  commencement 
in  1843,  four  sisters,  the  Misses  Lowe,  have  succeeded  each  other  as  matron,  and 
now,  in  1889,  we  still  have  two  Miss  Lowe's  as  joint  matrons.  Their  excellent 
and  judicious  management  has  been  highly  commended  and  approved  of  by  all  the 
Government  Inspectors  who  annually  inspect  this  Institution. 

This  was  written  in  April,  1889,  and  the  Refuge  was  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  two  sisters  ;  but  two  weeks  later  one  of  them  died,  and 
the  survivor  went  to  America  in  July  following.  Mrs.  Webster  is  now 
the  matron  of  the  Home. 
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PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  ARTHUR  J.  S.  MADDISON, 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  REFORMATORY  AND 
REFUGE  UNION. 


N  exceedingly  interesting  incident  characterized  the  last 
Social  Gathering  of  Workers  held  at  St.  Saviour's  Mission 
Hall,  6 1,  Warren  Street,  London,  N.W.,  on  Friday 
evening,  November  ist,  1889,  which  was  attended  by  an 
unusually  large  number  of  friends,  who,  no  doubt,  were 
attracted  by  the  event  -about  to  be  recorded. 

Among  those  present  were  Mr.  W.  E.  Hubbard  (who  presided), 
Rev.  T.  Turner,  Mr.  G.  W.  Bell,  Captain  E.  H.Verney,  R.N.,  M.P., 
and  Mrs.  Verney,  Captain  J.  Rowland  Brookes,  Messrs.  E.  Simpson 
Macharg  (Glasgow),  Thos.  Jackson  (Manchester),  E.  W.  Thomas, 
H.  Bristow  Wallen,  J.  Kirk,  &c. 

After  Tea,  the  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Edward  W.  Thomas  to 
address  the  meeting,  who  referred  to  the  last  meeting  of  workers,  held 
at  the  Banstead  District  Schools  in  the  summer,  and  stated  that  on  that 
occasion  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maddison, 
who  were  engaged  with  the  Rev.  G.  Merrick,  it  was  proposed  to  the 
friends  then  gathered  that  some  token  of  goodwill  should  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Maddison,  who  had  for  more  than  sixteen  years  honourably 
discharged  the  heavy  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union. 

The  speaker  referred  for  a  moment  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Reformatory  movement,  and  briefly  stated  the  great  advance  which  had 
been  made  in  all  branches  of  this  great  social  regenerative  movement. 
Great  and  even  glorious  results  had  been  achieved  by  the  combined 
work  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union.  But  there  was  one 
branch  of  Mr.  Maddison's  work  which  must  commend  itself  very 
specially  to  all  parties  concerned,  viz.  :  his  management  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Provident  and  Benevolent  Fund.  It  was  his  (Mr.  Thomas') 
privilege  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  that  Fund,  and  he  said  he 
had  watched  its  growth  from  a  nest  egg  of  ^500  to  a  capitalized 
^"8,000  with  much  thankfulness.  For  while  this  accumulation  had 
been  going  on,  no  real  case  of  distress  had  been  neglected.  He  hoped 
that  all  workers  who  had  not  yet  become  subscribers  would  join  the 
Fund,  for  if  such  were  spared  from  needing  help  their  Lord  and 
Master  had  taught  them  that  it  is  "more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
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and  so,  whether  giving  or  receiving,  pleasurable  satisfaction  would  be 
secured  to  every  member. 

Mr.  Thomas  concluded  by  calling  on  Mr.  Wallen,  Hon.  Secretary 
to  the  Presentation  Committee,  to  read  the  following  address,  which 
had  been  beautifully  engrossed  in  a  book  containing  the  names  of  over 
200  subscribers  and  the  Institutions  they  represented,  by  an  Old  Boy 
once  resident  in  the  Homes  for  Working  Boys  in  London  : — 

TO  ARTHUR  T.  S.  MADDISON,  ESQ. 

Dear  Sir, 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  for  many  years  had  the  pleasure  and 
advantage  of  working  with  you  in  connection  with  the  Homes  and  Institutions 
affiliated  with  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 

We  recognize  and  appreciate  very  highly  your  uniform  kindness  to  us  as  workers 
in  the  great  movement  designed  to  seek  and  save  and  believe  that  the  mission  which 
we  have  all  at  heart  is  progressing  satisfactorily  under  your  secretariat. 

But  we  specially  value  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  care  and  wisdom  with 
which  you  have  developed  the  Provident  and  Benevolent  Fund,  and  believe  that  in 
the  near  future  that  Fund  will  assume  such  a  substantial  capital  that  all  who  subscribe 
to  it  will,  in  time  of  sickness  or  decay,  derive  proportional  advantage  from  your 
judicious  management. 

May  we  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  accompanying  Drawing  Room  Suite,  Table, 
Etagere,  &c,  as  a  token  of  our  high  appreciation  in  the  testimonial  we  tender  to 
you  this  day,  and  we  pray  Almighty  God  to  long  spare  your  life  to  work  in  His 
vineyard. 

(Signed)    Edward  W.  Thomas,  Chairman. 
Joseph  Hassell,  Treasurer. 
H.  Bristow  Wallen,  Hon.  Secretary. 

November  1st,  1889. 

Mr.  Wallen  then  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Hassell  expressing  deep  regret  at  enforced  absence  on  account 
of  a  severe  cold,  and  heartily  congratulating  Mr.  Maddison  on  the 
event ;  also  that  each  Donor,  whether  in  town  or  country,  had  received 
an  intimation  of  the  time  and  place  of  presentation,  which  accounted 
for  such  a  large  gathering  of  friends,  including  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had 
journeyed  up  from  Manchester  on  purpose  to  be  present,  and  privately 
expressed  his  great  pleasure  in  the  movement. 

Short  speeches  were  made  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  G.  W.  Bell,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Turner,  &c,  expressing  hearty  concurrence  with  the 
movement,  and  speaking  in  eulogistic  terms  of  Mr.  Maddison's 
labours. 

Mr.  Maddison,  who  was  received  with  loud  and  continued  applause, 
and  was  evidently  labouring  under  much  emotion,  said  that  he  had 
been  taken  greatly  by  surprise  by  the  presentation  made  him,  and  was 
sure  far  too  much  had  been  said  in  his  favour.  In  Mrs.  Maddison's 
name,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  warmly  thanked  all  for  their  kind  thought, 
and  assured  them  no  such  recognition  was,  in  any  sense,  needed  at 
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their  hands,  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  much  encouraged  by  this 
manifestation  of  their  sympathy,  and  he  thoroughly  appreciated  this 
practical  proof  of  their  very  kind  esteem  and  regard. 

The  company  then  made  an  inspection  of  the  Furniture  which  had 
been  tastefully  set  out  in  a  part  of  the  room  previously  screened  off  for 
the  purpose,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  small  drawing  room  :  all 
expressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  the  Committee's  choice. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Turner  then  proceeded  with  his  most  interesting 
and  instructive  description  of  his  visit  to  Canada  to  establish  an 
emigration  agency,  with  lantern  illustrations.  By  way  of  introduction, 
Mr.  Scutchings  had  thoughtfully  provided  surprise  slides  in  the  shape 
of  likenesses  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maddison  which,  when  thrown  on  the 
sheet,  evoked  loud  enthusiasm. 

The  particulars  of  the  emigration  scheme  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 

H.  B.  W. 

 >  —  ♦  —  <  

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Eveline's  Key-Note  ;  or,  In  Harmony  with  Life.  By  Edith  C.  Kenyon.  London  : 
George  Cauldwell.  2s.  6d. 
A  tale  full  of  troubles,  which  do  not  come  singly.  It  inculcates  a  high  standard  of 
integrity,  and  beautifully  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  comforting  words  "  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee,"  and  of  'A  Kempis'  somewhat  quaint  precept  "  He  rideth  easily 
whom  the  grace  of  God  carrieth."  It  is  interesting  to  readers  of  all  ages,  except  the 
very  young. 

Evie.    By  E.  G.  Wilcox.    London  :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co. 

A  simple  but  interesting  story  for  younger  readers.  The  account  of  Evie's  visit  to 
the  children's  ward  in  the  hospital  will,  we  trust,  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  young  in 
efforts  that  are  made  to  relieve  and  comfort  their  poor  suffering  brothers  and  sisters. 

Our  Darlings.    London  :  J.  F.  Shaw  &  Co. 

This  Annual  Volume  for  the  little  ones  must  be  regarded  as  another  of  Dr. 
Barnardo's  successes.  He  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  double  object,  viz.  :  to 
issue  a  serial  publication  of  general  interest  to  the  young,  which  shall  at  the  same 
time  excite  a  special  interest  in  the  destitute  children  whom  he  shelters,  and  he  has 
succeeded  well. 

The  Cottager  and  Artizan.    London  :  Religious  Tract  Society,    is.  6d. 

This  publication  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  hardly  refer  to  it,  except  that 
perhaps  many  of  its  friends  would  hardly  know  it  in  its  garb  as  an  Annual,  with  the 
splendid  coloured  picture  of  the  woodcutter  and  his  grand-daughter  outside,  and  all 
the  well-printed  stories  and  excellent  engravings  brought  together  in  one  volume. 

Somebody 's  Darling.    By  Catherine  Shaw.    London  :  John   F.   Shaw  &  Co. 

A  good  story  for  boys  and  girls,  written  in  Mrs.  Shaw's  usually  happy  style. 
There  is  nothing  exciting  in  it,  but  it  is  simple  and  natural.  The  numerous  illustra- 
tions are  beautifully  executed,  the  letterpress  and  quality  of  the  paper  are  perfect. 
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THE   BARWICK   BAKER  MEMORIAL. 


A CONSIDERABLE  time  has  elapsed  since  this  memorial  was  first  com- 
menced, due  in  the  first  place  to  the  great  care  and  thought  given  by  the  late 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry  to  the  work  generally,  and  more  especially  to  the  sculptured 
narble  portions  of  it  ;  secondly,  to  the  study  and  consideration  required  by  the 
sculptor, Mr.  W.  S.  Frith,  of  London,  for  the  production  of  his  models,  and  then 
of  his  highly-finished  work  ;  and  lastly  to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  architectural 
portions  of  the  design  during  the  restoration  of  the  stonework  of  the  window 
containing  the  "Gambier  Parry  Memorial"  glass,  surrounded  as  it  was  with  a 
network  of  high  scaffolding,  on  which  building  operations  were  continually 
proceeding.  The  memorial  is  now  completed.  It  is  placed  on  the  west  wall  of  the 
South  Transept,  and  it  is  arranged  (by  desire)  in  three  compartments,  the  upper  one 
containing  a  medallion  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Barwick  Lloyd  Baker, 
in  high  relief ;  the  middle  compartment  a  basso  relievo  of  Mercy  interceding  with 
Justice,  of  which  Mr.  Frith,  when  submitting  his  design,  thus  wrote  : — "  Mercy, 
the  kneeling  figure  on  the  right  hand,  raises  a  curtain  to  show  some  of  the  '  waifs 
and  strays  '  protected  and  cared  for  by  Mr.  Baker  at  work  in  the  fields,  Hardwicke 
Church  being  in  the  background  ;  while  the  terrified  culprit  on  the  left  is  conscious 
only  of  being  in  unpleasant  proximity  to  the  Sword  of  Justice,  with  the  Gaol 
appropriately  looming  above  him.  Justice  sits  impassive  in  the  centre  of  the  group, 
having  relaxed  her  hold  on  the  sword  and  scales,  evidently  believing  the  case  to  be 
one  for  Mercy  alone."  In  the  lowest  compartment  a  brass  plate  is  fixed,  on  which 
are  engraved  the  following  lines  : — 

"  In  memory  of  Thomas  Barwick  Lloyd  Baker,  of  Hardwicke  Court,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  born  November  14th,  a.d.  1807,  died  December  10th,  a.d. 
1886. 

"  Write  me  as  one  who  loved  his  fellow  men." 
The  friends  amongst  whom  he  lived,  and  many  in  foreign  lands,  whose  labours  he 
inspired,  have  combined  to  raise  this  monument  to  his  memory,  in  recognition  of  his 
great  public  services  and  devoted  charity." 

The  monument  is  finished  with  a  bold  cornice,  on  which  there  is  a  richly-decorated 
cresting,  the  whole  being  surmounted  with  a  shield  on  which  are  emblazoned  the 
Baker  arms,  with  crest  above.  As  regards  the  general  design  of  the  monument  the 
desire  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Waller,  was,  as  he  informs  us,  to  endeavour  to  make 
the  work  fairly  harmonize  with  and  grow  out  of  the  architecture  of  the  wall  to  which 
it.  is  attached,  by  filling  up  the  panel  or  space  between  the  vertical  lines  of  moulded 
work  much  as  the  old  niches  are  treated  on  the  opposite  wall,  this  without  inter- 
fering with  the  original  masonry,  and  by  simply  attaching  the  new  stone  to  the  old, 
as  is  done  in  so  many  ancient  specimens  to  be  seen  more  particularly  in  the  Chapels 
of  the  Triforium  of  the  Choir.  The  whole  of  the  stonework  and  carving  of  the 
memorial  have  been  admirably  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Frith,  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  brass  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham. 

It  is  simply  due  to  Mr.  Waller  to  add  that  he  has  devoted  an  immense  amount 
of  time  and  work  to  the  designing  and  erection  of  these  memorials.  His  veneration 
for  all  that  belongs  to  the  noble  building  under  his  charge  is  well  known,  and  his 
professional  skill  has,  perhaps,  never  been  more  conspicuously  shown  than  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work  now  under  notice. 

The  memorial  was  opened  on  Saturday,  the  7th  of  December,  in  the  presence  of 
the  relatives  and  many  friends  of  that  gentleman.  The  proceedings  were  private, 
and  entirely  informal.  Among  those  who  assembled  were  Mrs.  Barwick  Baker, 
Mr.  G.  E.  Lloyd  Baker  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baker,  Mr.  H.  O.  Lloyd  Baker,  Miss 
Browne,  Mr.  T.  L.  Murray  Browne  (Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
who  represented  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  London),  Rev.  C.  C.  and 
Mrs.  Browne,  Mrs.  Walter  Browne,  Master  Barwick  Browne,  the  Earl  of  Ducie, 
Sir  James  Campbell,  Bart,  Sir  J.  E.  Dorington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Canon  Mayne,  Mr. 
James  Stanton,  Mr.  J.  Dearman  Birchall,  Mr.  Harold  Stanton,  Mr.  J.  Russell 
Kerr,  Mr.  Russell  Kerr,  jun.,  Rev.  J.  P.  A.  Rowers,  Mr.  Thomas  Gee  (Hardwicke 
Reformatory  School),  Mr.  II.  Arnold  (late  of  Blackley  Reformatory,  Manchester), 
and  several  others.  —  Gloucester  Chronicle. 
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E  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  John 
Bosomworth,  on  the  12th  of  December,  in 
his  47th  year.  He  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Industrial 
School  in  October,  1874,  and  had  been  previously 
Schoolmaster  at  Adel  Reformatory.  His  wife  died  on  April 
4th,  1888.  There  are  four  children,  aged  15,  13,  10  and  7, 
left  orphans. 

The  Marchioness,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane,  distributed  the  prizes  on  board  the  "  Mars," 
Industrial  School  Training  Ship,  Dundee,  on  the  20th  of 
December;  a  large  number  of  the  leading  citizens  were 
present. 

Prize-day  at  the  Leeds  School  Board  Industrial  School, 
Shadwell  Lane,  was  celebrated  on  the  7th  of  January.  Pre- 
cisely at  one  o'clock  the  180  boys  assembled  in  the  spacious 
dining-hall,  which  had  been  tastefully  decorated.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  roast  beef,  plum  pudding,  &c,  was  here  served  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  the  members  of  the  School  Board  who 
were  present  officiating  as  carvers  of  the  beef.  The  prizes 
were  afterwards  distributed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
(Mr.  B.  G.  Wilkinson),  the  chair  being  occupied,  as  usual, 
by  Mr.  E.  Tiffany,  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Ninety- 
three  boys  received  prizes  under  the  Good  Conduct  Mark 
Scheme,  an  increase  of  nine  on  the  previous  year,  and  of 
twenty  in  the  year  1887.  Each  boy  must  have  been  nine 
months  in  the  school,  and  obtained  75  per  cent,  of  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  marks  allowed  in  order  to  get  a  prize,  and 
the  above  result  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  increased  good 
conduct  in  the  school.  A  lengthy  programme  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  by  the  lads  contributed  to  the  enjoyment, 
and  suitable  addresses  were  given  by  most  of  the  gentlemen 
present. 

No.  ccxxii. — February,  1890. 
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The  Girls  of  the  Newton  Stewart  Industrial  Home,  had 
their  Christmas  Entertainment  and  prize-giving,  on  the  26th 
of  December.  General  Stewart  presided,  and  the  children 
went  through  a  programme  of  songs  and  dialogues  with  much 
credit.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  fruit,  flowers  and 
evergreens,  and  the  usual  chief  attraction,  the  Christmas 
Tree,  was  bedecked  with  gifts,  useful  and  ornamental, 
generously  provided  by  friends  of  the  school. 

New  Year's  Day  was,  as  usual,  a  treat  day  at  the  Bute 
Industrial  School.  Dinner  was  served  at  12  o'clock.  Provost 
Thomson  presided,  and,  after  the  good  things  had  been  heartily 
partaken  of,  he  gave  the  boys  a  suitable  address.  Other  friends 
also  said  a  few  kind  and  encouraging  words.  Several  of  the 
boys  sang  and  recited.  In  an  original  dialogue,  consisting  of 
forty  verses,  fourteen  boys  took  part.  The  visitors  inspected 
the  new  large  swimming  bath,  and  expressed  themselves  highly 
pleased.  In  the  evening  the  boys  were  entertained  to  an 
excellent  tea,  at  which  Mr.  Mackirdy  (Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee)  presided,  and  afterwards,  in  the  name  of  the 
Directors,  presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milne  a  gift  of  £10  as  a 
small  token  of  their  appreciation  of  their  unwearied  exertions 
in  the  management  of  the  School.  Two  large  Christmas  trees 
laden  with  gifts  for  the  children,  from  the  friends  and  well- 
wishers  of  the  institution,  were  then  lighted  up  and  the  articles 
distributed,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  present. 

An  Industrial  School  for  twenty-five  girls  has  been  certified 
at  Bedford  Hill  Road,  Balham. 


—  1 

In  remembrance  of  the  terrible  calamity  at  the 
Forest  Gate  District  Schools,  the  managers  of  all 
institutions  are  earnestly  entreated  to  adopt  without 
delay  some  method  of  escape  for  their  inmates  in 
the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  fire. 

1 
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LXXXII. — Edinburgh    Original  Ragged  Industrial  Schools.  New 


HESE  Schools  have  now  been  in  existence  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  They 


JL  have  been  carried  on  with  vigour  and  success,  and  are  in  an  excellent  state 
of  management  at  present.  The  Charity  is  of  the  most  beneficial  and  practical 
character,  and  has  conferred  the  greatest  benefit  on  the  City  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  country  generally.  Since  it  was  founded,  on  the  stirring  appeal  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  it  has  rescued  thousands  of  children  from  want  and  misery 
and  disgrace,  and  has  rendered  them  useful  members  of  society,  and  thereby  has 
saved  great  cost  to  the  community. 

The  extension  of  the  Schools  and  the  Government  requirements  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  Directors  to  provide  separate  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls,  and  to 
provide  better  accommodation.  Several  years  ago  they  erected  a  suitable  building 
for  the  Girls'  School,  in  Brunswick  Street,  Leith  Walk.  A  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  they  completed  a  new  School  for  the  Boys  at  Liberton,  near  Edinburgh,  of  a 
plain  but  substantial  character,  to  which  the  Boys  were  transferred  from  the  scattered 
and  unsuitable  premises  so  long  occupied  in  Ramsay  Lane  and  Castlehill.  Those 
who  attended  the  Edinburgh  Conference  in  1875  remember  the  old  School 

and  its  inconveniences,  the  delegates  to  the  forthcoming  Glasgow  Conference  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  one  of  the  most  recent  structures  erected  for  an 
Industrial  School,  to  accommodate  200  Boys. 

We  give  now  but  a  few  observations  upon  some  of  the  arrangements.  The 
premises  stand  on  five  acres  of  land,  and  are  grouped  in  the  usual  form  of  a  quad- 
rangle, the  enclosed  yard  of  18,000  square  feet  being  laid  with  concrete  and  used  as 
a  drill  ground. 

The  lads  are  arranged  in  six  companies,  according  to  their  age  and  size. 

The  buildings,  which  are  in  an  early  style  of  Domestic  Gothic  architecture,  are 
carefully  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  a  school.  They  are  built  of 
reddish  stone,  and,  while  plain  in  feature,  have  a  neat  external  appearance.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  drill  ground  is  a  covered  play-shed,  81  feet  by  16  feet,  and  on  the 
east,  west  and  south  of  the  ground  is  a  verandah,  so  that  the  boys  can  go  and  come 
to  the  workshops  and  play-shed  without  being  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  main 
building  and  principal  portions  of  the  wings  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  are  two  storeys 
in  height.  Those  on  the  north  of  the  square,  and  north-east  and  north-west  quad- 
rangle, are  of  one  storey.  The  Governor's  House  cuts  the  main  building,  as  it  were, 
in  two  halves,  and  enables  in  this  way  a  thorough  supervision  to  be  exercised.  The 
elder  boys,  to  the  number  of  103,  are  located  in  the  east  wing  and  are  under  the  care 
of  male  officials  :  while,  in  the  west  wing  the  junior  boys  numbering  100  are  under 
the  oversight  of  female  officials.  There  is  a  bathroom  and  a  lavatory  in  each  wing, 
and  also  a  play-room.  On  the  ground  flat  of  the  west  wing  are  the  kitchen,  scullery, 
bread  store,  meat  store,  milk  store,  and  general  store.  On  the  lower  floor  of  the 
east  wing  are  the  schoolroom  and  sick-room  ;  both  of  them  are  large  airy  rooms,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  they  are  used  for.  The  dormitories  are  in  the  upper 
floors,  and  have  each  a  high-pitched  open  timber  roof,  and  are  excellently  ventilated.* 


School  for  Boys  at  Liberton. 


*  In  winter  the  temperature  is  raised  to  sixty  degrees  before  the  lads  go  to  bed. 
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In  the  range  of  one  storey  buildings  are  the  workshops,  where  tailoring,  shoe  making,, 
carpentry,  and  turning  are  carried  on.    At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  quadrangle 


are  the  laundry,  wash-house,  dry-house,  and  boiler-house.  The  whole  of  the  premises 
are  heated  by  means  of  steam  pipes  on  a  new  and  efficient  plan  ;  the  food  is  cooked, 
and  the  water  in  bathrooms  and  lavatories  is  also  heated  by  means  of  steam.  Detached 
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from  the  main  building  is  a  small  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases, 
with  convalescent  room  and  bathroom  adjoining.  On  the  east  of  the  buildings,  and 
fronting  the  road,  is  the  play  ground,  which  is  laid  out  in  grass.  On  the  west 
of  the  building  are  the  garden,  stable,  piggery,  and  greenhouse. 

The  workshops  are  admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose,  and  in  reference  to  the 
Industrial  departments  we  cannot  fail  to  mention  how  peculiarly  well  off  the  Institu- 
tion is  in  regard  to  officers.  The  shoe-maker  and  bandmaster  is  a  grand  venerable 
fellow  with  a  soul  for  music,  and  his  heart  absorbed  in  the  welfare  of  his  boys.  The 
Superintendent  himself  has  been  thirty-eight  years  at  the  work  in  the  same  school, 
and  he  has  held  his  present  post  for  the  last  seventeen  years.  The  School  is  one  of 
the  few  of  its  kind  that  has  a  stringed  band.    It  has  also  a  brass  band  and  bagpipes. 

The  dietary  is  liberal,  and  has  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  Scotch  Schools. 
Porridge,  ad  libitum,  every  morning  for  breakfast,  at  which  45lbs.  of  oatmeal  are 
consumed  ;  also  porridge,  ad  libitum,  three  nights  a  week  for  the  evening  meal,  and 
coffee  the  other  four  nights. 

•  Considerable  liberty  is  allowed  to  the  boys.  When  they  have  been  in  the  School 
four  months  they  may  go  out  every  Saturday  from  I  to  6.30  p.m.,  unless  leave  be 
forfeited  by  misconduct ;  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  this  means  of  punish- 
ment is  a  great  help  to  the  officials,  and  tends  to  minimise  corporal  chastisement. 
We  append  the  Visiting  Regulations  which  are  printed  on  sheets  18  in.  X  22  in.  and 
posted  in  the  office  and  visiting  room.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  very- 
indulgent  to  parents.  All  visitors  have  to  leave  before  8  o'clock.  No  Sunday 
visiting  is  allowed,  not  even  to  the  officials. 

Copy  of  Visiting-  Regulations. 


Extract  from  Governtnent  Rules  and  Regulations. 


Privilege  of  Parents  and  Relatives. 
The  Parents  and  near  Relations  of  the  Inmates  shall  be  allowed  to 
correspond  with  them  at  reasonable  times,  and  to  visit  them  once  in 
the  two  or  three  months.    Such  privilege  to  be  forfeited  by  miscon- 
duct or  interference  with  the  discipline  of  the  School. 

Rule  at  present  in  force  in  this  School. 
While  the  above  is  the  only  Legal  Regulation,  the  Superintendent, 
in  accordance  with  the  power  given  in  the  29th  Sect,  of  the  Industrial 
School  Act,  authorising  Managers  of  Industrial  Schools  to  make 
Rules  for  the  management  and  discipline,  &c,  has  arranged  that 
in  the  meantime  the  Parents  and  near  Relatives  will  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  children  every  third  Saturday,  between  the  hours  of 
3  o'clock  p.m.  and  5  o'clock  p.m.  This  privilege  will  be  forfeited 
in  the  case  of  every  Child  whose  behaviour  the  Matron  is  not  fully 
satisfied  with. 

No  Parent  or  Relative  who  is  the  slightest  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  will  be  allowed  to  see  any  of  the  Inmates. 

By  Order, 

Wm.  Henderson,  Supt. 
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Visits  to  Institutions. 


There  is  a  Home  for  Working  Boys  in  connection  with  the  School  for  those  who 
have  left  and  are  at  work  in  Edinburgh,  but  have  no  suitable  friends  to  lodge  with. 
The  only  regret  we  had  on  leaving  this  Industrial  School  was  that  there  appeared  to 
be  no  provision  made  in  case  of  fire.  An  Institution  of  this  size  should  be  fully 
provided  with  the  most  approved  contrivances,  both  for  extinguishing  and  escaping 
from  fire.  M 

LXXXIII. — Arbroath  Industrial  School. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  Industrial  Schools  in  Great  Britain  at  which  externs  are 
received.  There  is  accommodation  for  thirty  boys  on  the  premises,  and  besides  these 
there  is  a  sort  of  Free  Ragged  School  for  thirty  other  children.  There  are  many 
objections  to  this  mixture  of  externs  with  Industrial  School  cases,  not  the  least  being 
the  risk  of  bringing  in  contagion.  The  addition  of  the  Ragged  School  is  the  more 
objectionable  at  Arbroath  on  account  of  the  extra  demand  it  makes  upon  the  limited 
staff.  An  excellent  Master  and  Matron  have  the  charge  of  the  School,  but  they  have 
no  assistant  and  there  is  no  accommodation  for  one.  The  premises  have  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  by  the  erection  of  a  good  School-room  with  dormitory  over  it  ;  the 
Institution,  however,  is  still  in  need  of  further  alterations.  The  only  Industrial 
occupations  are  wood  chopping  and  garden  work,  the  garden  is  well  kept  and  last 
year  supplied  all  the  potatoes  for  the  School,  a  result  largely  attributable  to  the 
actual  labour  of  the  Superintendent.  No  doubt  the  School  is  very  economically 
managed  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  even  in  the  district  of  Arbroath  a  little 
more  than  £8  a  year  might  be  raised  in  subscriptions  towards  such  a  worthy 
Institution,  and  that  the  time  has  come  to  provide  an  efficient  assistant.  It  would 
doubtless  carry  on  its  work  better  as  an  Industrial  School  if  the  number  of  Inmates 
were  increased  and  the  outside  element  removed.  Some  of  the  capital  in  hand  could 
hardly  be  better  employed  than  in  improving  the  arrangements  and  extending  the 
accommodation  of  the  premises. 

 <  

NEGLECTED   CHILDREN    IN  INDIANAPOLIS. 


FROM  a  statement  by  the  Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCulloch,  of  Indianapolis,  we  give 
the  following  extract  indicating  what  is  being  done  for  neglected  children  in 
that  State  :— 

The  special  feature  of  the  year  1888  was  the  question,  "  What  shall  we  do  with 
bad  boys  ?  "  Copies  of  addresses  and  pamphlets  on  this  subject  were  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  before  it  convened.  Under  the  new  bill,  which  has  now 
become  law,  the  present  State  Board  of  Charities  is  organized.  This  board  has  an 
advisory  relation  toward  the  benevolent,  reformatory,  and  penal  State  institutions. 

The  subject  of  neglected  children  was  brought  before  the  people  at  several 
conferences  during  the  past  year.  It  was  shown  that  there  were  over  550  children 
known  by  name  and  history,  every  one  of  whom  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
become  a  criminal,  a  prostitute  or  a  pauper  within  five  years.  A  bill  was  prepared 
and  finally  passed  by  the  Legislature,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  creating  a  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians  for  Centre  Township.  This  board  is  composed  of  six  men 
and  women,  serving  without  pay.  It  has  the  power  to  take  custody  of  all  neglected 
children  and  to  present  them  to  the  court.  It  becomes  the  final  guardian  of  all  such, 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  are  liable  to  grow  up  to  vice  and  crime. 

This  legislation  is  the  most  radical  that  has  yet  been  passed,  but  it  lies  within  the 
limits  of  the  power  of  the  State  to  protect  the  children  of  the  State.  It  has  already 
presented  sixty-five  children  to  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  has  the  custody 
of  thirty-four  children. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Mts.  Brown's  Basket,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Charles.    London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 
pp.  122.  is. 

Our  Collectors  and  their  Work,  by  J.  Forbes  MoncriefF.  London  : 
S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.  pp.  24.  id. 
Those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  collection  of  funds  for  charitable  societies  have 
perhaps  as  much  to  discourage  them  as  the  workers  in  any  other  field  of  Christian 
work,  and  certainly  receive  much  less  sympathy  in  their  difficulties.  It  may  be  taken 
as  one  of  the  evidences  of  this  special  lack  of  sympathy  that  until  quite  recently, 
though  books  of  hints  and  encouragement  have  been  prepared  for  District  Visitors, 
Sunday  School  Teachers,  and  other  workers,  none  have  been  published  that 
could  be  regarded  as  a  help  or  guide  to  collectors.  Now  we  have  two  books  of  this 
class.  The  first  mentioned  above  is  written  primarily  to  stimulate  interest  in  foreign 
missions  ;  but  it  nevertheless  contains  many  useful  suggestions  applicable  to  those 
who  are  raising  funds  for  other  charitable  objects.  The  Basket  containing  work  for 
sale  is  often  sent  out  on  behalf  of  other  societies  besides  that  for  which  the  inde- 
fatigable Miss  Brown  in  the  story  before  us  sent  it  out,  and  her  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  may  well  be  imitated  by  every  one  who  adopts  this  method  of  helping 
any  Society. 

Mr.  Forbes  Moncrieff  s  book  we  should  like  to  be  read  largely  by  those  who  are 
asked  to  contribute  to,  as  well  as  by  those  who  collect  contributions  for  charitable 
objects,  for  it  contains  not  only  useful  directions  to  collectors,  but  a  few  kindly 
suggestions  to  others,  which,  if  taken  to  heart,  might  tend  to  make  the  work  less 
depressing.  We  can  endorse  most  of  the  author's  observations,  and  perhaps  none 
more  thoroughly  than  those  which  he  makes  in  reference  to  the  "  one  thing  which  is 
freely  given  to  collectors,  and  that  is  trouble!  "  "  It  is  not  unusually  the  case  that 
those  who  give  the  most  money  give  the  least  trouble,  and  vice  versa."  We  would 
go  farther  and  say  that  generally  those  who  give  the  most  money  give  no  trouble, 
they  do  not  wait  for  or  desire  a  collector  to  wait  upon  them.  And  really  in  these 
days  when  we  have  the  convenience  of  Postal  Orders  it  is  hard  to  see  what  justifica- 
tion there  is  for  putting  a  charitable  institution  to  the  expense  of  sending  a  collector 
for  even  a  subscription  that  is  considered  too  small  to  draw  a  cheque  for.  Some 
large  societies  are  able  to  obtain  all  their  contributions  without  the  aid  of  a  paid 
collector,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  much  of  the  expense  and  labour  attending  the 
collection  of  funds  might  be  saved  if  the  attention  of  contributors  were  judiciously 
directed  to  the  matter. 

Crumbs  from  the  Children's  Table.    By  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby.    London  :  George 
Cauldwell. 

A  tale  illustrating  how  children  and  young  people  can,  in  an  unostentatious  way,  be 
very  helpful  to  their  poorer  brethren.  A  family  of  four  sisters  and  one  brother,  with 
a  stepmother,  become  in  practice  a  veritable  children's  aid  society,  and  find  much 
happiness  in  the  comfort  and  assistance  they  give  to  the  poor  waifs  and  strays  who 
come  under  their  care  and  influence.  Many  a  sorrowing  mother  like  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
would  lose  the  selfishness  of  her  grief  in  engaging  in  some  form  of  active  Christian  use- 
fulness, and  especially  in  seeking  to  help  and  shelter  the  neglected  and  wandering  little 
ones  of  Christ's  fold.    Indeed,  few  can  read  this  book  without  being  the  better  for  it. 
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Books  Received. 


Staunch  ;    Partner's  Boy  and  President ',  Abraham  Lincoln  ;    The  Great  African 
Pioneer ;  David  Livingstone  ;    Born  with  a  Silver  Spoon  in  his  Mouth  ; 
Lt  only  zvants    Turning  Round.     London  :  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge. 
These  are  all  penny  books  in  good  clear  type.     The  first  is  a  tale  of  fiction,  one  of 
a  series,  by  George  Manville  Fenn,  with  a  picture  on  the  cover  sufficiently  startling  to 
excite  the  interest  of  the  most  earnest  devourer  of  novels  ;  the  next  two  are  carefully 
written  biographies  ;  and  the  last  two  are  well-told  stories,  with  a  moral  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power.    They  are  all  illustrated,  and  even  in  the  year  1890  it 
is  a  marvel,  for  which  we  are  thankful,  that  such  books  can  be  and  are  produced  at 
such  a  low  price. 

Talks  upon  Little  Things.    By  C.  Howard  James.    London  :  Sunday  School 
Union,    is.  6d. 

There  are  many  thoughts  and  facts  here  that  will  be  found  valuable  to  those  who 
have  to  address  children,  and  the  book  is  also  written  in  such  an  attractive  form  as  to 
win  the  attention  of  any  child  of  ordinary  intelligence  that  may  happen  to  take  it  up. 
Among  the  "  little  things  "  that  are  made  to  teach  great  lessons  we  find  a  little  fire, 
a  gnat,  a  hair,  ants,  locusts,  spiders,  flies,  little  foxes,  birds,  flowers,  &c. 

The  Young  Castaways.     By  Lady  Florence  Dixey.     London  :  John  F.  Shaw 
and  Co.  5s. 

The  chief  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid  in  a  land  of  wonderful  interest,  but  compara- 
tively little  known.  The  readers  of  missionary  travels  may  have  heard  something  of 
the  Patagonians,  but  not  much  of  their  country  ;  and  young  people  thirsting  for 
narratives  of  dangerous  adventure  and  wild  exploits  will  rejoice  over  the  account 
here  given  of  the  doings  of  Harry  and  Topsie.  The  latter — it  seems  necessary  to 
remind  oneself  occasionally,  in  the  course  of  the  story — is  a  sister,  and  not  a  brother. 
It  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  book  to  know  that  the  writer  has  had  personal 
experience  of  the  country  she  describes.  The  illustrations  are  excellent.  A  more 
favourite  book  is  not  likely  to  be  added  to  any  School  Library,  whether  for  boys 
or  girls. 

Lt  Might  Have  Been.  The  story  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  By  Emily  S.  Holt. 
London  :  John  F.  Shaw  &  Co.  5s. 
Some  important  and  interesting  historical  facts,  the  result  of  careful  research,  are 
here  ingeniously  brought  together  and  made  subordinate  to  the  author's  design  in  the 
production  of  this  entertaining  romance.  There  is  an  element  of  imagination,  and  at 
times  the  reader  may  be  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  is  perusing  truth  or  fiction  ; 
but  both  are  cleverly  interwoven,  and  go  to  make  up  a  capital  narrative,  illustrating 
the  lesson  contained  in  the  words,  "  There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  unto  a  man, 
but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death." 

Handsome  is  as  Handsome  Does,  and  other  Readings.     London  :  RELIGIOUS 
Tract  Society. 

Such  books  as  this  are  invaluable  for  School  Libraries.  It  contains  a  collection  ol 
short,  thrilling  stories  full  of  sound  instruction,  some  excellent  readings,  suitable  for 
entertainments  or  pleasant  evenings,  and  a  large  number  of  graphic  cuts. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


N  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord  Norton,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  17th  of  February,  Lord 
Cross  stated  that  the  Government  intended  early 
in  the  Session  to  re-introduce  the  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools'  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

A  summer  residence  is  about  to  be  secured  for  the  Newton 
Stewart  Industrial  Home. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Hiroshima  prison,  Japan, 
has  recently  increased  at  the  rate  of  10  persons  a  day  ;  the 
increase  is  chiefly  in  the  number  of  female  convicts. 

The  "  Tokyo  Industrial  School  for  Girls,"  Shiba  Park, 
Japan,  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  October.  The  school  has 
been  established  by  Mrs.  Chiyo  Kozaki  and  other  ladies. 

The  Rev.  James  Street  has  resigned  his  appointment  as 
Chaplain  of  the  Boy's  Home,  Regent's  Park,  having  accepted 
a  living  at  Wellington,  Somersetshire. 

The  School  of  Discipline,  Certified  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  will  shortly  be  removed  from  Chelsea  to  Elm  House, 
Parson's  Green,  Fulham. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  £1,200  has  been  received  by  the 
Committee  of  the  School  of  Handicrafts  for  the  addition  of  a 
wing  to  the  Buildings  of  the  Institution  at  Chertsey. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  with  the  arrangements  for  the 
Glasgow  Conference.  Promises  of  several  interesting  papers 
have  been  received.  Some  of  the  Institutions  to  be  visited  are 
unique  in  their  character.  The  attendance  is  likely  to  be 
larger  than  that  of  the  Liverpool  Conference  held  three 
years  ago.  — ~ — 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union 
is  to  be  held  at  St.  James'  Hall,  on  the  29th  of  April.  The 
Earl  of  Jersey  has  promised  to  preside. 

No.  ccxiii. — March,  1890. 
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THE   BURNHAM    INDUSTRIAL  FARM. 


N  September,  1888,  we  gave  some  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Institution,  which  had  then  been  open  about 
eighteen  months.  A  recent  leading  article  in  the  New 
York  Independent  gives  us  the  following  further  parti- 
culars : — The  farm  includes  about  600  acres,  in  Columbia 
County,  New  York,  near  Lake  Queechy,  and  is  fully  stocked  and  well 
provided  with  barns,  tools,  buildings  suitable  for  the  operations  of  the 
establishment.  It  commenced  work  in  1888,  and  is  by  its  charter  a 
Reform  School  for  delinquent  and  vagrant  boys  under  sixteen  at  admis- 
sion, and  it  is  permitted  to  retain  them  until  they  are  twenty-one.  They 
are  received  in  three  ways — by  committal  of  a  New  York  magistrate, 
subject  however  to  the  acceptance  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  ;  by 
the  written  surrender  of  the  parents'  or  guardian's  rights,  after  full  con- 
sideration for  thirty  days,  as  defined  by  law  ;  and  by  transfer  from  other 
institutions.  By  the  second  of  these  methods,  inmates  may  be  received 
from  other  States. 

"  Once  committed,  the  boys  are  put  under  strict  discipline.  For 
about  seven  months  they  are  kept  at  work  on  the  Farm,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  they  are  in  school  and  learning  trades.  They  are  of  course 
boys  on  whom  the  ordinary  domestic  and  social  restraints  have  broken 
down,  and  who,  unless  they  are  met  in  time  by  some  efficient  influence, 
are  sure  to  end  in  the  criminal  class.  The  charter  of  the  institution 
puts  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  two  powers  which  are  proving  most 
important  in  enabling  them  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Farm,  and 
which  so  far  as  we  know  are  possessed  by  no  other  reform  school  in  the 
country.  The  Trustees  need  not  accept  or  retain  boys  who  they  have 
reason  to  believe  would  prove  permanently  incorrigible  or  dangerous  to 
the  discipline  of  the  establishment,  especially  as  concerns  the  other 
boys ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  have  the  right  to  send  boys  who  have 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  confidence  out  into  freedom. 

"This  great  and  unique  power  conferred  on  them  by  charter  amounts, 
so  far  as  this  reform  school  is  concerned,  to  a  cautious  trial  by  the  State 
of  New  York  of  the  system  of  indefinite  sentences  of  juvenile  offenders 
of  a  certain  class.  The  two  points  together,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
have  a  most  important  effect  upon  the  reformatory  administration  of  the 
Farm. 

"  The  Trustees  contemplate  the  grouping  of  boys  in  cottages,  in  small 
families  of  twelve  or  fifteen  each,  under  one  efficient  and  responsible 
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manager  for  each  cottage.  It  is  now  under  the  Directorship  of  Mr.  W. 
M.  F.  Round,  who  has  organized  a  system,  some  features  of  which  have 
been  taken  from  the  French  institution  at  La  Mettray,  but  the  general 
moral  tone  and  discipline  are  more  in  harmony  with  the  more  distinctly 
ethical  or  moral  agencies  relied  on  at  the  Hamburg  Rauehaus. 

"  This  system,  as  now  elaborated  and  administered  at  the  Burnham 
Farm,  is  something  new  in  this  country,  and  bids  fair  to  put  the  whole 
subject  of  juvenile  reform  on  a  new  basis.  It  is  worthy  of  the  best  at- 
tention, especially  as  it  has  been  thus  far  attended  with  remarkable 
results.  In  brief,  it  contains  these  main  features.  The  Mettray 
system  of  centime  tickets  of  reward  for  good  conduct  is  adopted  on  the 
basis  of  the  American  mill.  Tickets  are  prepared  of  5,  10,  15,  25  mills 
each,  which  circulate  on  the  Farm,  and  are  good  at  the  Farm  store,  but 
nowhere  else.  They  are  given  to  boys  who  earn  them  by  good  conduct 
under  rules  which  permit  each  to  earn  a  maximum  each  week  of  90 
mills.  They  can  be  used  by  the  boys  to  brighten  or  better  their  con- 
dition in  a  great  many  ways  which  our  readers  can  easily  imagine  for 
themselves. 

"  The  next  main  point  in  the  system  is  the  Rauehaus  plan  of  the 
freest  personal  relations  between  the  boys  and  the  Director.  He  becomes 
the  alter  ego,  or  conscience  and  confidant  of  every  boy  on  the  Farm. 
A  system  of  trust  and  personal  responsibility  has  been  established 
among  the  boys.  Many  important  questions  of  discipline  are  submitted 
to  a  jury  of  boys,  who  are  stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  being  required 
to  discharge  trusts  under  responsibility." 

Besides  these  points,  however,  the  management  aims  to  introduce  the 
distinctively  religious  and  missionary  feature  of  the  Hamburg  Rauehaus. 

The  crowning  point  of  the  whole  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Rauehaus  by  forming  a  brotherhood,  under  rule 
and  discipline,  to  labor  with  a  view  to  the  reclamation  of  their  charge, 
and  to  train  workers  under  whom  the  reformatory  system  of  the  whole 
country  may  be  made  what  it  should  be  and  might  become.  Mr.  Round 
is  full  of  confidence  that  he  will  succeed,  and  he  is  strongly  backed  by 
the  munificent  friend  who  gave  the  property  and  has  contributed  largely 
towards  the  outfit  of  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Round  will,  if  possible,  attend  the  conference  of  Managers  of 
Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools,  to  be  held  in  Glasgow  by  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  in  June,  when  it  is  hoped  he  will  give 
valuable  information  concerning  his  work. 
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THE   SCHOOLMASTER  DIFFICULTY. 


HE  Teachers  in  Poor  Law  Schools  are  at  length  to  be  duly 
recognised  by  the  Educational  Department,  and  a  means 
has  been  provided  by  which  they  may  in  future  obtain 
their  parchment  certificates  without  leaving  their  schools. 
By  the  subjoined  circular,  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  teacher,  in  a  certified  Reformatory  or 
a  certified  Industrial  School,  who  has  completed  the  prescribed  period 
of  probation  and  the  fact  is  reported  by  the  Home  Office  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  will  be  directed  to 
visit  the  school  and  make  the  necessary  report,  upon  which  a  certificate 
can  be  issued. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  Board  of  Guardians  and  managers  of  Poor  Law  Schools  : — 

"Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  2ist  January. 

"  Sir,  —  I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  state  that  they  have  had 
under  their  consideration  the  disadvantages  under  which  certain  persons  employed  as 
teachers  in  Poor  Law  schools  have  hitherto  been  placed  through  not  being  able  while 
so  employed  to  obtain  the  parchment  certificates  of  the  Education  Department. 

"  The  Board  have  been  in  communication  with  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  on  the  subject,  and  their  Lordships,  with  the  view  of  assisting  in  removing 
the  disadvantages  referred  to,  have  agreed  to  the  following  arrangements  :  — 

"  '  When  a  teacher  in  a  Poor  Law  school  has  completed  the  prescribed  period  of 
probation  (Article  62)  and  the  fact  is  reported  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
Education  Department,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  will  be  directed  to  visit  the  school 
and  make  the  necessary  report,  upon  which  a  certificate  can  be  issued.' 

"  Article  62  of  the  Code  of  Regulations  issued  by  the  Education  Department,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  their  Lordships'  letter  as  defining  '  the  prescribed  period 
of  probation,'  provides  that  {  candidates  for  certificates  after  successfully  passing  their 
examinations  must,  as  teachers  continually  engaged  in  the  same  schools,  obtain  two 
favourable  reports  from  an  Inspector,  with  an  interval  of  at  least  one  year  between 
them  ;  and  if  the  first  of  these  reports  be  not  preceded  by  service  of  at  least  six 
months  since  the  examination,  a  third  report,  at  an  interval  of  at  least  one  year  after 
the  second  report,  is  required.' 

"When,  therefore,  a  teacher  in  a  Poor  Law  school,  who  is  in  all  other  respects 
qualified  to  receive  a  certificate,  has  completed  the  term  of  service  prescribed  by  that 
article,  and  has  received  two,  or  where  necessary  three,  favourable  reports  from  the 
Board's  .School  Inspector,  the  Education  Department  will  cause  a  visit  to  be  paid  by 
one  of  their  Inspectors,  and,  if  his  report  is  favourable,  will  then  issue  a  certificate. 

"  The  Board  have  pleasure  in  informing  Boards  of  Guardians  and  managers  of 
Poor  Law  schools  of  this  arrangement,  which  they  trust  will  meet  the  complaint 
which  has  frequently  been  made  by  Poor  Law  teachers  of  the  disadvantages  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  being  unable  to  obtain  parchment  certificates  whilst  in  the 
service  of  the  guardians  and  managers. 

11  I  am,  &C,  "  HUGH  Owkn,  Secretary." 
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WHERE  ? 


OUT  on  the  sward  of  April  grass, 
A  glitt'ring  treasure  fair, 
Lay  gleaming  white,  and  crystal  bright, 
And  drew  two  birdies  there. 

With  joy  intense,  they  flapp'd  their  wings, 
And  *'  sugar,"  cried  the  pair, 
"  Mine,  mine,"  said  one,  "no,  no,  indeed;" 
The  other  cried,  "  'tis  mine." 


Before  you  came,  I  asked  its  name, 

And  O,  the  taste  was  fine  ; 
And  beaks  grew  sharp,  and  feathers  flew  ; 

Of  quarrel  dire  the  sign. 

The  quarrel  sped,  the  sun  grew  dim, 

In  torrents,  fell  the  rain  : 
The  treasure  bright,  no  longer  white, 

Sank,  melted  'neath  the  plain. 
The  birdies  said,  "  let's  share  the  prize," 

liut  where  ?  they  look'd  in  vain. 


This  Song  has  been  set  to  music,  suitable  for  children,  by  the  author,  S.  J.  Reilly,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  32,  Charing  Cross,  London.    Price  2d, 
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PREJUDICE   AGAINST  REFORMATORIES. 


THE  Inspector  of  Reformatories  in  Ireland  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks 
on  this  subject  in  his  last  Report: — "I  am  aware  that  many  people  are 
extremely  sceptical  as  to  the  good  results  of  the  training  in  the  Reformatory  Schools. 
As  I  write,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  some  remarks  from  the  Bench,  in  the  case 
of  a  prisoner  who  had  previously  been  in  one  of  these  institutions.  The  distinguished 
and  learned  judge  in  passing  sentence,  is  reported  to  have  made  the  very  sweeping 
assertion  that  the  prisoner  '  had  commenced  her  career  in  a  Reformatory,'  which,  he 
added,  '  was  the  usual  school  from  which  criminals  came.'  On  looking  into  the  case, 
I  found  that  the  girl  had  not  '  commenced  her  career '  in  a  Reformatory,  having 
been  three  times  convicted  before  being  sent  there.  Moreover,  she  was  15  years  of 
age  at  the  time  she  entered  the  Reformatory,  and  was  a  much  more  fit  subject  for  a 
penitentiary.  What  grounds  there  were  for  the  other  part  of  the  statement,  that  the 
criminals  of  the  country  graduate  in  these  institutions,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  out  of  upwards  of  40,000  sentenced  to  Irish  prisons  during  1888,  only  230  were 
cases  known  to  the  prison  authorities  to  have  previously  been  in  any  Reformatory. 
These  230  commitments  represent  only  135  individuals  (107  males  and  28  females), and 
this  although  over  6,000  have  already  gone  out  into  the  world  from  the  Reformatory 
Schools  of  Ireland.  I  fear  that  many  are  inclined  to  hastily  arrive  at  conclusions 
from  what  accidentally  comes  under  their  own  observation,  without  going  further  into 
the  matter.  If  an  offender  is  brought  before  a  Court,  and  it  is  found  that  he  has  previ- 
ously been  in  a  Reformatory,  the  fact  is  commented  on,  whereas  no  credit  is  given  for 
the  number  doing  well,  who  do  not  come  under  notice.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  boy  or 
girl  in  a  good  situation  will  care  to  parade  the  fact  that  they  have  previously  been  in 
a  Reformatory.  There  must  always  be  incorrigibles  who  are  impervious  to  all  good 
influences,  but  the  want  of  success  in  such  instances  may,  I  think,  be  more  correctly 
attributed  to  something  innately  bad  in  the  individual  (hereditary)  rather  than  to  any- 
thing defective  in  the  system  pursued  in  these  institutions." 



CRIME    IN  AMERICA. 


ACCORDING  to  the  report  of  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  his  volume  on  "  Convict 
Labour  in  the  United  States,"  there  are  64,349  persons  in  the  penitentiaries, 
jails,  and  reformatories,  engaged  in  convict  labour,  besides  a  multitude  of  others  not 
so  employed.  He  mentions  only  115  jails,  but  in  the  whole  country  there  are  2,687 
counties,  each  of  which  has  its  place  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners.  In  fourteen 
counties  in  Massachusetts  there  are  4,000  convicts.  In  New  York  State,  outside  of 
its  penitentiaries,  there  were  in  1887  no  less  than  12,535  convicts  in  the  penal  institu- 
tions ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  prison  in  the  United  States  90,000  young 
men  under  thirty  years  old,  67  out  of  every  hundred  criminals  being  young  men. 
Miss  Millard,  in  her  annual  address  at  Chicago,  said — 

"We  have  seventy  thousand  criminals,  and  while  our  population  doubles  every 
twenty-five  years,  the  number  of  criminals  doubles  every  ten.    It  is  but  just  to  say 
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that  this  increase  is  almost  wholly  among  the  native  born,  the  proportion  of  foreign 
born  being  about  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

"  We  have  492  towns  and  cities  containing  over  five  thousand  persons  each.  They 
make  up  one-fourth  of  the  population,  and  contain  a  standing  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  policemen.  These  men  cost  us  fifteen  millions  per  year,  and  each  make  on 
an  average  fifty  arrests  each. 

"  The  ratio  of  women  prisoners  to  men  prisoners  is  as  one  to  ten,  of  foreign  to 
native  born  nearly  double;  the  averageage  a  little  more  than  twenty-nine  and  one-half 
years.  About  five  per  cent,  of  our  entire  population  is  placed  under  arrest  each  year, 
and  in  that  period  about  one  hundred  thousand  persons  are  put  in  the  common  jail 
for  the  first  time.  We  have  at  present  with  us  four  thousand  murderers,  five  thousand 
convicted  of  assault,  nine  thousand  burglars,  seventeen  thousand  common  thieves — 
these  are  some  of  the  figures  of  our  degradation. 

"  Light  is  thrown  upon  the  temptation  to  crime  in  great  cities  by  the  fact  that  in 
Chicago  we  have  women  who  make  twelve  shirts  for  75  cents  and  furnish  their  own 
thread;  women  who  4  finish  off '  a  costly  cloak  for  4  cents;  children  that  work  12 
hours  a  day  for  a  dollar  a  week." 

  >  —  


ONE   WOMAN'S  WORK. 


BOUT  twenty-eight  years  ago  the  condition  of  prisons  and 
prisoners  in  the  United  States  was  little  considered.  A 
few  Christian  men  and  women  were  interested  in  visiting 
the  prisons,  and  among  them  Miss  Hannah  B.  Chicker- 
ing,  residing  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  resolved  to 
attempt  some  work  for  the  women  in  the  prison  in  her  own  town.  She 
soon  became  a  constant  visitor  at  the  jail,  and  was  warmly  welcomed 
there,  exerting  a  powerful  influence  over  the  degraded  women  confined 
within  its  walls.  But,  as  time  went  on,  she  was  distressed  to  find  that 
the  same  women  would  return  over  and  over  again,  even  those  of  whom 
she  had  much  hope  when  they  were  released.  Every  honest  door  was 
shut  against  them,  and  they  seemed  to  have  no  alternative  but  to  return 
to  their  former  ways,  almost  inevitably  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
in  vice. 

To  meet  this  need  the  thought  arose  in  Miss  Chickering's  mind  of 
a  Home,  whose  doors  should  be  open  to  receive  these  poor  women  who, 
softened  by  the  sympathy  or  roused  by  the  instruction  received  during 
their  imprisonment,  desired  to  lead  a  better  life.  Her  own  interest  and 
enthusiasm  were  imparted  to  others,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  the 
subject  was  laid  before  the  Prison  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  who  approved  most  cordially  of  the  object,  and  a  society 
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One  Woman's  Work. 


was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  The  Temporarary  Asylum  for 
Discharged  Female  Prisoners. 

A  farm-house  was  purchased  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Ded- 
ham,  and  in  the  following  October  the  Home  was  opened  with  one  in- 
mate. During  the  twenty-two  years  which  have  followed,  about  t,ioo 
women  have  been  sheltered  in  this  Home,  and  many  of  them  have 
blessed  the  day  when  they  entered  its  doors. 

In  a  few  years  the  need  was  felt  of  facilities  for  receiving  the  prison- 
born  babies  with  their  mothers,  and  a  nursery  wing  was  added,  where 
these  poor  little  waifs  of  humanity  are  cared  for,  loved,  and  cherished 
by  a  kind  matron.    Their  presence  helps  to  give  .a  feeling  of  home. 

Under  wise  and  efficient  matrons  the  women  are  taught  housework  of 
all  kinds,  although  the  laundry  gives  occupation  to  the  larger  number, 
and  also  adds  greatly  to  the  income.  The  house  holds  about  forty 
women,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  accomodated  in  single  dormitories. 

As  Miss  Chickering  extended  her  visits  to  the  various  prisons  and 
houses  of  correction  in  the  State,  she  became  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  a  separate  prison  for  women,  where  all  the  officials  should  be  women, 
and  where  a  regular  system  of  reformatory  and  religious  teaching  be 
maintained.  From  her  thought  and  influence  and  indefatigable  labors, 
grew  the  noble  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women  at  Sherborn. 

This  prison,  in  many  respects,  does  the  very  work  for  which  the 
asylum  was  designed,  and  consequently  room  was  left  in  the  Dedham 
Home  and  in  the  hearts  of  its  managers  for  other  lives  in  need  of  love 
and  shelter. 

With  a  slight  alteration  of  charter,  the  asylum  is  now  empowered  to 
receive,  in  addition  to  discharged  prisoners,  any  woman  under  arrest, 
whom  the  court  may  send  for  a  period  of  probation.  In  this  way  many 
young  girls  are  brought  under  its  sheltering  care,  at  the  critical  moment 
after  a  first  arrest,  when  a  sentence  to  prison  would  only  harden  them 
and  lead  them  to  deeper  sin.  They  are  strengthened  and  encouraged 
in  their  desires  for  a  better  life,  taught  to  work,  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  probation,  are  returned  to  their  friends,  or  sent  to  service 
in  some  quiet  town,  away  from  the  scene  of  their  former  temptations. 

Miss  Chickering  passed  to  her  rest  some  years  ago,  but  the  spirit 
which  animated  her  has  been  transmitted  to  others,  who  strive  to  carry 
on  her  work,  and  by  love  and  sympathy  to  save  if  possible  their  poor 
tempted  sisters. — International  Record. 

 <  

"  If  you  do  not  wish  for  His  kingdom,  don't  pray  for  it.  But  if  you  do,  you  must 
do  more  than  pray  ;  you  must  work  for  it."— /.  Ruskin. 
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RINTING,  as  an  industrial  occupation,  is  to  be 
discontinued  at  the  Maida  Hill  Industrial  School. 
The  premises  in  North  Street  are  to  be  used  as  a 
Home  for  Working  Boys  only.  New  premises 
will  be  taken  by  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  a  Home  for 
Little  Boys.  — * — 

Brushmaking,  as  an  industrial  occupation,  has  been  dis- 
continued at  the  East  London  Industrial  School,  Lewisham. 

Discussing  the  new  Reformatory  Schools'  Bill,  in  their 
annual  report,  the  Committee  of  the  Stoke  Reformatory 
"  trusts  the  Government  will  retain,  so  far  as  boys  are 
concerned,  the  system  of  imprisonment,  prior  to  committal  to 
a  Reformatory,  so  that  our  schools  may  remain  places  of 
reform  and  not  of  punishment.  They  believe  also  that  the 
control  of  managers  over  the  boys  after  they  leave  should 
extend,  as  in  Massachussetts,  until  the  age  of  21.  This  would 
be  effected  by  committing  during  minority,  with  the  provision 
that,  if  managers  kept  a  boy  more  than  three  years  in  the 
school,  they  must  in  all  cases  show  cause  for  doing  so." 

A  Home  for  Working  Boys  has  been  opened  in  Dublin,  for 
boys  in  situations,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Meath 
Protestant  Industrial  School  at  Blackrock. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  London  Female  Preventive  and 
Reformatory  Institution  is  to  be  held  on  the  7th  of  June. 

The  Surrey  Reformatory  for  Girls,  at  Clapham,  will  be 
closed  in  June.  — * — 

A  successful  attempt  has  been  made  at  the  Leicester 
Industrial  School  to  impart  to  each  boy  a  more  direct  interest 
in  his  trade  and  schooling,  by  a  small  money  reward  given  for 
a  definite  piece  of  good  work.  This  plan  has  superseded  the 
former  system  of  rewarding  a  boy  simply  for  abstaining  from 
bad  conduct. 

No.  ccxiv. — April,  1890. 
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We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  grant  of  £13  was  earned  by  the 
Leicester  Industrial  School  after  seven  months'  instruction  in 
drawing.  — » — 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Quested  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cox,  as  manager  of  the  St.  Conleith's  Reformatory 
School  for  Boys,  Philipstown.  It  is  the  largest  institution  of 
the  kind  in  Ireland.  In  concluding  his  report  for  1889,  the 
new  manager  says  : — "  There  is  in  Irish  boys,  even  of  the  class 
sent  to  Reformatory  Schools,  and  under  the  occasional  uncouth 
exterior,  a  gentleness  and  kindliness  of  character,  which  tends 
to  mitigate  the  arduousness  of  our  duties,  and  make  us  take  a 
genuine  pleasure  in  striving  to  do  them  good." 

The  Industrial  School  Training  Ship  stationed  at  Belfast  is 
no  longer  called  the  "  Gibraltar  " — but  the  "  Grampian." 

Mr.  J.  D.  Craig,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Blackfriars 
Home  for  Working  Boys,  is  now  Superintendent  and  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Gordon  Institute  in 
Melbourne.  In  one  of  his  monthly  reports  of  the  "  Newsboy's 
Try  Excelsior  Class,"  he  shews  that  during  that  period  he  had 
placed  twelve  lads  in  situations  in  the  country,  that  176  had 
received  free  meals,  and  that  there  were,  on  an  average,  three 
free  boarders  nightly.  All  Mr.  Craig's  English  friends  will,  we 
are  sure,  wish  him  God-speed  in  his  new  sphere  of  labour. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  despatch  their  first  party  to 
Shaftesbury  House,  Winnipeg,  by  the  s.s.  "  Sardinian,"  which 
leaves  Liverpool  on  the  17th  of  April. 

A  new  Gymnasium  has  recently  been  erected  at  the 
Aberdeen  Boy's  Industrial  School.  The  hall  measures  64  ft. 
by  18  ft.,  and  is  well  fitted  with  the  usual  appliances. 

We  are  sorry  to  read  a  very  misleading  article  on  Girls' 
Industrial  Schools  in  the  Charity  Organization  Review  for 
March.  The  writer  gives  the  story  of  ten  girls  committed  to 
Industrial  Schools  against  the  wish  of  their  mothers  (as  most 
committals  are),  and  shews  that  they  were  not  permanently 
benefited.  The  writer  adds,  "  I  know  of  no  girls  who  have 
been  permanently  benefited  when  committed  against  their 
mother's  wish." 
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But  the  writer  surely  cannot  discredit  the  Government 
Inspector,  who,  in  his  last  report,  tells  us  that  of  the  2,000 
girls  discharged  from  Industrial  Schools  in  1885,  1886,  and 
18S7,  1,623,  or  about  81  per  cent.,  were  doing  well,  200  more, 
or  10  per  cent.,  were  unknown. 

Another  extract  from  the  article  above  referred  to  further 
illustrates  the  peculiar  experience  and  conclusions  of  the 
writer.  She  says : — "  Where  the  parental  tie  does  exist,  no 
matter  how  bad  we  may  think  the  parents  to  be,  it  is  only 
through  using  it,  and  acting  with  it,  and  through  it,  that 
success  in  our  work  can  be  expected."  The  logical  conclusion 
of  such  a  theory  would  be  to  enact  that  before  committing  a 
girl  to  an  Industrial  School,  the  parents  should  be  asked  if  they 
have  the  least  objection  to  the  proposed  committal,  and  if  they 
have,  the  child  should  not  be  committed  !  Then  would  follow 
speedily  the  closing  of  nearly  all  certified  Industrial  Schools 
for  girls. 

 >  —  ♦  ^  <  

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


One  Little  Vein  of  Dross.    By  Ruth  Lamb.    London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Every  life  has  some  alloy  or  flaw  in  it.  This  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  interesting 
story  before  us.  In  the  particular  case  dealt  with  in  the  book,  the  flaw  consists  of  an 
''unaccountable  fear  of  the  person  for  whom  in  his  early  days  he  entertained  the 
strongest  affection — his  good  mother."  The  loss  and  recovery  of  a  set  of  valuable 
diamonds  is  made  the  means  of  removing  this  vein  of  dross. 

The  Beautiful  Valley  Series  of  Sermons  to  Children.  By  the  Rev.  John  Bruster. 
London  :  Houlston  &  Soxs.  3s.  6d. 
These  sixteen  sermons  on  miscellaneous  subjects  are  well  adapted  to,  and  such  as 
may  be  easily  comprehended  by  young  minds.  The  author  has  the  happy  knack  of 
commencing  his  sermon  in  a  very  fascinating  and  attractive  manner,  and  the  teaching 
throughout  is  wisely  enforced  by  illustrations,  which,  if  adopted  by  teachers,  would 
doubtless  be  found  most  suggestive,  and  capable  of  much  expansion.  We  need 
only  add  that  the  object  of  these  sermons  is  "to  set  forth  the  close  relationship 
existing  between  faith  and  works." 

The  Educational  Annual,  1890.    London  :  George  Philip  &  Son.    2s.  6d. 

This  handy  book  of  reference  to  public  schools  and  colleges  should  have  been 
noticed  sooner.  It  is  a  reliable  guide  to  all  matters  educational,  giving  a  review  of 
the  chief  movements  in  educational  matters  in  1889,  and  a  variety  of  information  to 
be  found  nowhere  else  in  this  compact  form.  We  may  mention,  as  among  the  items 
of  contents,  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  II. M.  Inspectors,  the  Education 
Code,  particulars  of  all  the  intermediate  Colleges  in  England  and  Wales,  of  Naval 
and  Military  Educational  Establishments,  a  list  of  the  leading  Technical  Colleges, 
and  a  guide  to  University  Education.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  omissions, 
Industrial  Schools,  except  such  as  are  Training  Ships,  are  not  referred  to.  But  this 
is  only  the  second  year  of  issue,  and  each  year  will,  we  hope,  see  this  already  very 
valuable  handbook  more  complete. 
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NDER  this  heading  we  propose  to  give,  from  time  to 
time,  such  practical  information  and  advice  as  may 
possibly  be  helpful  to  the  Managers  of  Homes  for  Child- 
ren in  dealing  with  the  maladies  commonly  occurring 
in  the  Institutions,  many  of  which  are  far  removed  from 
a  medical  attendant.  It  is  also  intended  to  offer  some  simple  hints  on 
sanitary  matters.  We  invite  any  of  our  readers,  who  have  gained 
valuable  experience  in  these  matters,  to  make  this  journal  the  medium 
of  communicating  to  others  what  they  themselves  have  found  to  be 
useful  information. 

Our  first  hints  are  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  Inspector  of 
Irish  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools. 

Ophthalmia. 

Managers  should  understand  that  the  form  of  ophthalmia  which 
attacks  public  institutions,  and  which  is  known  as  contagious  ophthal- 
mia, or  with  such  prefixes  as  "  epidemic,"  "  purulent,"  "  workhouse," 
&c.j  is  essentially  contagious ;  that  the  majority  of  children  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools  are  predisposed  to  this  disease,  by  constitutional 
or  local  conditions  ;  that  many  of  them  suffer  from  unhealthy  or  granu- 
lar eyelids,  and  that,  especially  among  this  class,  a  slight  exciting  cause, 
such  as  an  east  wind,  or  dust  from  a  limestone  playground,  may  excite 
the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  The  contagion  in  the  acute  cases  resides 
in  the  mattery  discharge  escaping  from  the  eyes,  and  which  generally 
through  lavatory  arrangements  obtains  admission  to  the  eyes  of  un- 
affected children,  until  perhaps  the  disease  spreads  rapidly  through  an 
entire  school.  The  only  way  of  checking  Ophthalmia  in  schools  is  by 
constant  medical  inspection,  minute  attention  to  the  lavatory  arrange- 
ments, and  a  complete  isolation  of  all  acute  cases.  Among  the 
hygiene  measures  nothing  is  so  useful  as  the  provision  of  a  grass  plot 
for  play  in  dry  weather.  Sir  William  Wilde,  a  philosophic  oculist, 
many  years  ago  wrote,  that  a  single  acre  of  green  field,  properly  sup- 
plied with  a  gymnasium,  and  other  suitable  means  of  exercise  provided 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  workhouse,  for  the  use  of  the  children  of 
the  workhouse  schools,  would  save  the  guardians  a  large  expenditure  in 
hospitals,  medicines  and  medical  attendance.  "  If,"  he  proceeds,  "  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  healthy  require  this  in  our  upper-class  schools, 
how  much  more  do  these  poor  dispirited  and  emaciated  creatures, 
congregated  together  in  masses,  and  deprived  by  circumstances  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  natural  guardians,  demand  some  such  means  of  recreation." 
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NANIMITY 
of  opinion 
is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected as  to  the 
results  obtained, 
nor  as  to  the 
methods  adopted 
by  Shoeblack 
Societies.  The 
Managers  of  the 
Brigades  do  not 
all  co-operate  as 
heartily  as  they 
might,  and  in  the 
past  there  has  been 
in  London  a  little 
too  much  eager- 
ness displayed  to 
promote  the  wel- 
fare  of  one 
particular  Brigade 
regardless  of  the 
interests  of  its 
neighbours.  Now- 
all  this  is  likely  to 
be   remedied  by 

the  recent  formation  of  a  united  Committee,  to  whom  will  be  intrusted 
at  first  the  management  of  four  of  the  Brigades.  It  is  hoped  the 
others  will  be  subsequently  drawn  into  the  scheme.  It  is  not  now 
our  intention  to  explain  fully  the  work  done  by  Shoeblack  Societies, 
but  only  to  introduce  the  portrait  of  an  old  and  successful  labourer 
in  this  department  of  Reformatory  work.  Mr.  Charles  Sheppard 
entered  it  at  the  age  of  16,  when  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the 
Central  Red  Brigade  soon  after  it  was  established.  In  1859  he 
obtained  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Union  Jack  Society,  the 
head-quarters  of  which  were  at  that  time  in  a  cellar  in  Ratcliffe  Cross. 
There  he  remained  three  years.    While  there  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 


MR.  CHARLES  SHEPPARD, 

Superintendent  of  the  North  London  Shoeblack  Brigade. 
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Refuge,  and  he  rescued  two  little  children  at  considerable  personal 
risk.  He  was  next  appointed,  in  December,  1862,  Superintendent  of 
the  Islington  and  North  London  Brigade,  where  he  still  is.  The  life 
of  the  superintendent  of  a  Shoeblack  Society  is  one  that  is  very 
trying  to  the  health,  and  nearly  forty  years  of  such  work  has  told  upon 
Mr.  Sheppard's  constitution  ;  but  we  trust  he  may  yet  be  able  to  carry 
on  for  some  time  his  useful  efforts  to  benefit  a  class  of  lads  whom  no 
other  agency  but  a  Shoeblack  Society,  seems  able  to  deal  with. 



THE   BISHOP   OF   SODOR  &  MAN   ON  INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOLS. 


AT  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Industrial  Home  for 
Children,  which  has  just  attained  its  majority,  a  very  successful  year  was 
reported,  and  there  was  a  large  and  influential  gathering.  After  the  usual 
proceedings,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  as  chairman,  deliveied  an 
interesting  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : — 

"  Some  of  us  are  talking  away  on  a  commission  about  industrial  training.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  this  Institution  that  experiment  has  been  solved.  These  happy  children 
are  not  only  cared  for  within  these  walls,  but  day  by  day  in  the  large  garden  attached 
to  the  Institution  they  find  out-door  exercise,  and  when  they  go  forth  into  the  world, 
as  they  will  do  in  the  future,  they  will  go  forth  not  only  with  their  heads  filled  with 
the  love  of  knowledge,  and  their  hearts  touched,  I  trust  with  love  of  Christ,  but  also 
trained  with  the  hands  to  work,  so  wherever  they  may  be  thrown  in  God's  providence 
they  may  be  able  to  make  an  honest  living  for  themselves  by  the  work  of  their  hands. 
Out  of  the  large  number  of  101  children  in  the  Home,  Douglas  contributes  59,  so 
that  this  institute  is  not  only  admirable  in  itself,  but  it  is  really  an  institution  which 
pleads  to  the  people  of  Douglas,  because  it  takes  the  poor  children  from  the  streets  of 
Douglas,  and  brings  them  into  this  happy  Home.  But  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
in  Douglas  we  should  have  children  of  this  class — children  whose  circumstances  have 
been  pitiable  in  the  extreme  ?  What  is  the  explanation  ?  I  touch  here  lightly  the 
fringe  of  a  very  great  question.  I  do  not  believe  the  easy-going  Christian  people 
realise  the  immense  problem  that  will  have  to  be  settled  sooner  or  later.  The  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield  with  his  prescience  years  and  years  ago  said,  "  In  England  we 
are  not  one  great  family.  We  are  two  nations."  He  said,  "  When  I  look  on  one 
side,  and  see  comfort,  refinement,  and  partial  luxury,  and  look  then  on  the  other  side, 
and  see  degradation,  misery,  and  want,  I  find  two  great  communities  that  are  much 
more  distinct  than  the  people  and  nations  of  Europe."  And  it  was  Bismarck,  only  a 
few  days  ago,  who  said,  in  reference  to  this  great  problem,  "There  is  a  social  ques- 
tion to  be  faced,  and  something  must  be  done."  That  "  something  "  which  Bismarck 
said  must  be  done  is  being  done,  I  claim,  here  at  Douglas  ;  for  when  in  an  institu- 
tion, in  a  comparatively  small  town  like  Douglas,  we  have  a  number  of  children  re- 
ceived and  cared  for,  and  trained,  and  sent  to  happier  homes  across  the  water,  I  can- 
not but  feel  that  this  institution  is  one  that  does  indeed  appeal  to  our  support,  it  is 
indeed  an  institution  which  appeals  to  our  hearts,  deserves  our  hearty  and  liberal 
Sympathy,    I  say  that  this  question  of  the  poor  children  and  the  homes  of  their 
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parents  is  a  question  that  will  have  to  be  faced.  There  are  some  people — in  fact, 
clergy  and  ministers  draw  attention  to  it,  and  say,  "  Oh  it  is  only  the  cry  of  you 
amiable  philanthropists  who  have  gone  astray."  Let  me  give  you  a  fact  which  came 
to  my  knowledge  this  morning,  and  which  will  impress  you  far  more  than  words  of 
mine  to  show  you  the  miserable  nature  of  the  dwellings,  and  the  miserable  character 
of  the  slums  from  which  children  are  drawn  into  industrial  homes.  I  will  tell  you 
there  are  in  all  our  large  towns  particular  streets  that  are  proscribed  streets  from 
which  none  of  the  societies  will  take  the  earnings  of  the  poor  ;  that  is  to  say  those 
societies  which  correspond  to  the  insurance  societies  of  the  better  classes.  I  may 
speak  for  example  of  Liverpool,  where,  in  1886,  one  society,  the  name  of  which  I 
could  give  to  you,  proscribed  167  streets  in  Liverpool,  and  said  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  they  receive  deposits  from  anyone  in  one  of  those  streets,  and  yet 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  have  to  live  in  those  streets.  Now,  if  those  streets  are  so 
unhealthy  that  no  one  can  insure  his  life  in  them,  is  it  a  state  of  things  tolerable  to 
our  great  civilization  that  we  should  have  growing  up  in  those  communities,  and  in 
those  streets,  numbers  of  little  children,  who,  so  to  speak,  have  not  a  chance  for  this 
world,  and  not  a  chance  for  the  next  ?  I  say  this  is  a  problem  that  will  have  to  be 
faced.  Now,  there  are  many  remedies  suggested  that  are  perfectly  absurd  and  futile. 
It  has  been  said  by  a  man  whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  many  in  this  room,  that  we 
must  stamp  out  the  criminal  classes.  This  man  is  not  a  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  he  would  not,  to  use  a  phrase  which  is  familiar  to  our  lips,  describe  sin  as 
original  sin.  He  talks  about  "  hereditary  tendencies."  He  says  these  fungoid  growths 
must  be  eradicated.  He  says  all  those  who  manifest  criminal  tendencies  should  be 
put  under  lock  and  key,  and  not  allowed  to  marry,  and  so  this  devastating  torrent  of 
degradation  will  be  done  away  with.  That  might  be  an  interesting  experiment,  but 
who  will  be  alive  to  see  it  carried  out.  There  is  no  doubt  society  would  be  over- 
turned. It  is  utterly  absurd  and  impossible  to  tell  us  we  are  only  to  face  this  great 
problem  by  clearing  the  ground  of  the  present  population,  in  order  that  we  may 
begin  afresh.  But  there  are  others  who  take  just  the  opposite  extreme — Christian 
people — who  say  the  present  state  of  things  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  but  that  it 
cannot  be  helped  ;  it  is  the  dispensation  of  Providence.  They  actually  go  so  far  as  to 
quote  Scripture— we  know  the  Devil  quotes  Scripture  — and  they  say  that 
the  poor  we  shall  always  have  with  us.  They  proceed  actually  to  refer  to 
science,  and  try  by  analogy  from  science  to  show  that  these  evils  are  necessary, 
and  they  say  existence  amongst  us  is  like  existence  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
that  there  is  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  we  have  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  think  so  as  a  Christian  man,  or  that  I  should  think  it 
Christianity,  to  look  on  those  around  me  as  struggling  for  bare  existence.  It  was  not 
so  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  looked  on  men  and  women.  When  He  was  in  the 
world  He  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  it  was  said  of  Him  "  He  did  not 
break  the  bruised  reed  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax."  He  went  about  doing  good  to 
the  weak  and  feeble  ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  following  the  teaching  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  argues  that  we  ought  to  work  with  our  own  hands.  Why  ? 
In  order  that  we  may  be  able  "to  give  to  him  that  needeth."  No;  I  feel  there 
is  no  one  listening  to  my  voice  this  afternoon  who  would  for  a  single  moment  say  we 
must  sit  down  content  with  the  present  state  of  things,  or  believe  that  it  is  God's 
providential  ordering  that  we  should  have  such  a  class  in  our  midst  as  that  from 
which  most  of  the  children  are  drawn  who  have  delighted  us  this  afternoon  with  their 
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entertainment.  But  I  have  been  spoken  to  by  friends  of  my  own  who  take  some- 
what higher  ground,  and  say  "these  institutions  are  well  meant,  but  they  are  a  great 
mistake."  I  ask  "  how  "  ?  They  say,  "  Oh,  you  are  doing  away  with  the  sense  of  par- 
ental responsibility."  Now,  I  think  there  is  a  danger  in  our  own  day  of  doing  away  with 
parental  responsibility.  I  am  not  going  for  a  single  moment  to  launch  debateable 
questions  on  this  platform,  the  vexed  question  of  free  education  does  not  trouble  me, 
because  of  the  possible  extension  of  voluntary  schools.  The  way  I  look  on  the 
question  of  free  education  is  whether  it  will  tend  to  deteriorate  the  sense  of  parental 
responsibility.  I  am  very  sure  there  is  a  danger  in  our  own  day  of  doing  every- 
thing for  parents,  and  leaving  them  to  forget  that  they  have  a  duty  to  the  children 
God  may  have  given  to  them.  I  will  not  trespass  long  on  your  time  ;  but  I  just 
want  to  interpose  a  remark  here,  for  at  my  back  there  are  many  friends  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  this  question  of  Industrial  Schools,  and  I  want  to  remind  them 
that  the  fault  is  partly  our  own,  if  this  sense  of  parental  responsibility  is  being  de- 
stroyed amongst  the  poor.  The  first  Industrial  Schools'  Act  was  passed  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Queen  Victoria,  and  that  first  Industrial  Schools 
Act  was  passed  "  to  make  better  provision  for  the  care  and  education  of  vagrant, 
destitute  and  disorderly  children,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  parents  to  provide 
for  the  proper  care  of  their  children  be  enforced."  Now,  that  clause  has  been 
dropped  out — the  clause  in  reference  to  parents  having  enforced  on  them  the  necessity 
of  properly  providing  for  their  own  children  ;  but  last  year  a  new  Bill  was  brought 
into  Parliament,  but  not  carried,  and  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  or  weeks 
to  be  re-introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  called  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill, 
and  that  Bill  in  its  12th  clause,  provides  that  parents  in  future  to  some  extent,  shall 
have  brought  home  to  them  their  responsibility.  For  example,  "when  a  child  is 
charged  with  an  offence  to  which  this  section  applies,  the  same  summons  may  include 
the  parent  as  well  as  the  child  ;  and  such  summons  may  require  the  parent  to  produce 
the  child  before  the  Court.  The  Court  may  also  require  the  parent  to  attend  before 
the  Court,  as  if  he  were  the  person  charged."  Then  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  parent  may  be  fined  or  required  to  give  compensation  not  exceeding  to  the 
person  injured,  and  under  other  circumstances  the  parent  may  be  required  to  give 
security  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  child.  Whilst  then  we  do  all  we  can  to  sup- 
port institutions  of  this  character,  let  us  not  loose  sight  of  the  other  point — that  is 
parental  responsibility,  and  this  petition  from  which  I  have  just  read,  is  intended  to 
support  that  principle  being  made  law.  I  do  not  propose  to  put  it  on  the  table  this 
afternoon  for  signature,  but  it  is  being  signed  very  extensively  by  magistrates,  and  I 
am  very  sure  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  convictions  of  these  gentlemen  on  the  plat- 
form, when  I  say  if  in  our  Industrial  Schools'  Act,  which  recognised  parental  re- 
sponsibility we  insert  the  clause  I  have  read,  we  shall  have  taken  out  of  the  mouths 
of  those  friends  who  object,  a  great  argument  against  the  existence  of  Institutions 
like  this,  and  who  say,  "  Oh,  very  amiable  work,  but  you  are  relieving  parents  of 
their  responsibility."  But  I  go  further,  and  contend  that  the  friends  who  support  this 
and  kindred  institutions,  are  doing  what  they  can  to  bring  home  to  every  parent  a 
sense  of  their  responsibility.  Nearly  all  these  cases  arise  from  intemperance.  Do 
not  think  I  am  going  off  on  the  temperance  11  fad."  I  feel  strongly  on  that  question, 
but  I  am  not  now  going  to  be  diverted  ;  but  this  I  do  feel  sure,  that  all  in  this  room  will 
recognise,  that  if  it  were  not  for  intemperance,  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  cases  would 
not  exist — and  if  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  promote  temperance  work,  I  don't 
think  it  does  befit  the  objector  to  say  we  are  forgetting  parental  responsibility." 
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MPORTANT  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
Industrial  School  H.M.S.  "  Havannah  "  at  Cardiff. 
With  leaking  seams  and  an  over-crowded  dor- 
mitory, the  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  Now  the  boys  and 
officers  are  better  housed  than  they  have  been  since  the  frigate 
was  towed  into  its  berth  from  Devonport,  in  1851.  "The 
elements  are  excluded  by  a  sheathing  of  galvanized  iron  over 
the  roof  and  sides.  On  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  deck  a 
spacious  dining-room  has  been  built,  and  a  kitchen  with  a 
much-needed  drying  room  adjoining.  The  state-rooms  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  boatswain  have  been  enlarged,  and  by 
moving  hammocks  to  the  main  deck  the  number  of  boys 
sleeping  on  the  lower  deck  has  been  reduced  about  one-third, 
as  recommended  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Cardiff  Health 
Committee.  Externally,  the  change  may  be  amenable  to  some 
nautical  criticism.  The  jury-mast,  that  barely  served  to  save 
the  ship  from  the  character  of  a  sheer  hulk,  has  been  removed, 
to  be  utilised,  perhaps,  hereafter  as  a  gymnasium.  Ancient 
mariners,  who  remember  the  "  Havannah "  in  commission, 
will  marvel  at  the  metamorphosis,  and  fail  to  recognise  in  the 
armour-clad  Noah's  Ark  stranded  on  the  Dumballs,  the  dapper 
frigate  that  carried  the  Admiral's  flag  in  the  Pacific  fifty  years 
ago. 

H.M.  Deputy  Inspector  visited  the  Liverpool  Girls' 
Certified  Industrial  School,  39,  Northumberland  Terrace,  on 
the  22nd  March,  and  reported  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  paid  my  annual  visit  to  the  school  to-day,  rather  earlier  than  usual.  I 
have  been  over  the  whole  establishment,  and  have  carefully  tested  the  Education  in 
the  school  room.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  children  doing  well.  They  are  very  kindly 
and  carefully  managed,  and  one  can  plainly  see  that  the  cheerful  looks  and  bright 
manner  of  the  children  are  a  reflection  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  management.  I  have 
seen  much  to  commend,  and  especially  regard  with  satisfaction  the  system  of  marks 
which  is  constantly  stimulating  the  efforts  of  the  children  to  higher  attainments  in 
character  and  good  behaviour.  The  girls  look  very  healthy  to-day,  there  are  no  sick 
in  the  house,  there  has  been  very  little  illness  since  my  last  visit.  One  death  I  find 
from  Phthisis.  Conduct  too  has  given  little  anxiety.  The  children  behave  remark- 
ably well  to-day  and  are  quiet  and  attentive,  and  well  mannered.  I  went  over  the 
classes  to-day  and  am  glad  to  find  the  children  favourably  progressing  under  a  well- 
qualified  teacher.  The  defects  noticed  last  year  in  arithmetic  have  been  duly  attended 
to.    The  standards  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably.    Percentage  of  passes  95. 

No.  ccxv. — May,  1890. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Ripon  Industrial  Home  for  Girls 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  word  "  industrial "  has 
led  several  kind-hearted  people  to  think  that  the  Home  was 
under  Magisterial  Government,  and  consequently  they  decline 
to  place  children  in  contact  with  juvenile  offenders ;  to  remove 
this  erroneous  impression  the  Committee  have  decided  to  omit 
the  word  "  industrial "  from  the  title  of  the  Home.  We  rather 
regret  that  they  have  adopted  this  course,  and  thus  encouraged 
the  idea  that  there  is  anything  even  remotely  discreditable  in 
the  word  eliminated.  They  might  as  well  change  the  word 
"  home,"  because  most  female  penitentiaries  are  called 
"  homes,"  and  some  certified  Industrial  Schools  are  also  known 
as  Homes  for  Girls.  The  more  we  can  encourage  the  proper 
recognition  of  terms  in  our  work  the  better ;  no  such  steps  as 
that  taken  by  the  Ripon  Committee  will  help  towards  this 
end  ;  it  can  only  be  done  by  emphasizing  the  word  "  certified," 
and  attaching  it  to  the  title  of  all  certified  Industrial  Schools. 

The  Government  Inspector  has  recently  visited  two  of  the 
London  Shoeblack  Societies,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of 
the  Examination  of  their  Night  Schools : — 

NORTH-WEST  LONDON  SHOEBLACK  BRIGADE. 


Standard. 

7th 
6th 
5th 
4th 
3rd 

No.  of  Boys 
Presented. 

5 

8 
8 

Reading. 

5 
i 

7 
7 

Numb( 
Writing. 
I 

4 

7 
7 

:rs  of  Passe 
Arithmetic 

6 
7 

s  in — 
English. 

I 

6 
6 

Geography 
1 

3 

5 

3 

Totals.' 
5 

14 
5 

3i 

30 

Totals  ... 

23 

21 

20 

16 

'3 

85 

Copy  of  Remarks  by  Inspector : — 

"This  is  a  well  conducted  Evening  School.  The  youths  examined  have  been 
carefully  prepared  for  examination  in  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  English,  and 
fairly  so  in  Geography." 

RED   (CENTRAL)   SHOEBLACK  SOCIETY. 


Standard. 

6th 
5th 
4th 
3rd 

No.  of  Boys 
Presented. 
2 
9 

19 

23 

Number  of  Passes 
Readings   i  Writing. 

2  2 

9  7 

19  17 

20  20 

in-— 

Arithmetic. 
2 

5 

16 

a 

Totals. 

6 

21 

52 
58 

Totals   

53 

50 

46 

41 

137 

Intelligence. 
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A  Certificate  of  first  merit  and  a  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  for  their  exhibit  at  the 
Melbourne  Centennial  Exhibition. 


The  Rev.  G.  Leigh  Spencer  and  Mr.  Walter  Hazell  have 
joined  the  Council  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 


THE   CHILDREN'S  AID   EMIGRATION  SCHEME. 


N  the  17th  of  April  the  first  party  of  twenty-five  lads  left  Liverpool  for  Quebec 


v_/  by  the  Sardinian,  Allan  Line  steamer,  en  route  for  Shaftesbury  House, 
Winnipeg.  They  were  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  and  were  drafted  from  Industrial 
Schools  and  Homes  in  connection  with  the  Society  in  different  parts  of  England. 
Seventeen  of  the  lads  from  the  Home  Counties  left  London  (Euston  Station)  at  7.15 
a.m.,  where  the  Rev.  T.Turner  and  some  other  representatives  of  the  Society  witnessed 
their  departure  with  hearty  cheers.  An  agent  of  the  Society  accompanied  them  to 
Liverpool,  and  there  met  eight  more  lads  from  the  Western  and  Northern  Counties, 
some  of  whom  had  arrived  there  the  previous  night.  The  whole  party  proceeded  on 
board,  and  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Barber,  who  was  to  accompany 
them  to  Winnipeg.  There  the  Society's  agent  will  be  ready  to  receive  them,  and  place 
them  out  in  suitable  situations. 

The  following  has  reference  to  one  of  the  boys  of  this  party  : — A  ceremony,  perhaps 
unique  in  some  respects,  in  the  history  of  public  schools,  took  place  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  April,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter's  School,  York.  Part  of  the  alms  of 
the  school  have  for  some  time  been  devoted  to  the  formation  of  an  emigration  fund, 
for  the  benefit  of  boys  from  the  Industrial  School,  who  from  time  to  time  may 
wish  to  emigrate  and  cannot  otherwise  find  the  means.  An  outfit  and  passage  to 
Winnipeg  had  thus  been  provided  for  Harry  Wright,  lately  a  pupil  in  the  Industrial 
School.  He  sailed  in  the  Sardinian  on  the  17th.  He  was  bidden  God-speed  at  the 
ordinary  service  of  school  prayers  in  St.  Peter's  School  Chapel.  The  boys  of  the 
Industrial  School  were  also  present.  The  headmaster,  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Handford, 
read  a  lesson  from  Galatians  vi. ,  and  briefly  addressed  the  two  schools,  describing 
what  was  taking  place  as  a  slight  recognition  on  the  part  of  St.  Peter's  School  of  the 
fact  that  its  members  enjoyed  many  blessings  which  many  of  their  brethren  lacked. 
The  emigrant  then  came  forward  and  received  a  Bible  from  the  headmaster,  after 
giving  a  promise,  at  the  latter's  request,  that  just  as  now  it  was  the  turn  of  St.  Peter's 
School  to  help  him,  so  he,  in  time  to  come,  would  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  do, 
for  his  part,  what  he  could  for  any  Peterite  who  might  need  his  help  in  Canada. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Barber,  of  Chester,  an  old  Peterite,  then  addressed  the  con- 
gregation on  the  passage  read  by  the  headmaster  and  selected  by  the  latter,  by  what 
he  might  call  a  providential  coincidence,  without  communication  with  himself.  He 
congratulated  the  present  Peterites  on  the  possibilities  of  corporate  religious  life 
provided  by  the  chapel,  which  did  not  exist  in  his  day.  He  urged  them  to  value 
such  opportunities  as  the  present  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens:  they  would  thereby 
be  helped  to  bear  their  own.  He  bade  them  not  let  their  little  act  of  goodwill  rest 
where  it  was,  but  add  to  it  a  kindly  remembrance  in  their  prayers  of  their  emigrant, 
to  whom  he  bade  "God-speed."  The  service  concluded  with  the  usual  school 
prayers  and  the  hymn  "  For  those  at  sea."  We  trust  that  this  action,  which  is  to  be 
repeated  by  St.  Peter's  School  as  funds  and  opportunities  permit,  will  not  lack 
imitation  in  other  quarters. 
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NE  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  London  is  the  gather- 
ing that  is  held  annually  at  St.  James's  Hall,  at 
which  a  choir  of  about  five  hundred  children  from 
the  various  schools  and  homes  connected  with 
the  Union,  sing  a  selection  of  songs.  On  the  29th  of  April,  the 
thirty-fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Union  was  celebrated,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Union  witnessed  a  variety  of  pleasing  effects. 
Under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  Joseph  Proudman  the 
children  sang,  amongst  other  songs,  one  with  an  anvil  accom- 
paniment, another  with  sleigh  bells,  another  in  which  dolls 
were  introduced,  and  another  in  which  the  children,  by  a  clever 
action,  appeared  suddenly  to  drape  the  whole  orchestra  with 
the  Royal  Standard. 

The  choir  was  composed  of  children  from  the  following- 
institutions  : — 

House  Boy  Brigade,  Kensington. 

Marylebone. 
Islington  Boys'  Industrial  Home. 
Newport  Market  Boys'  Industrial  School. 
Crippled  Girls'  Home. 

The  Band  was  composed  of  the  boys  of  the  East  London 
Industrial  School,  led  by  Mr.  Willmore.  Mr.  J.  Frank 
Proudman  presided  at  the  organ,  and  Mrs.  Proudman  at  the 
pianoforte  (which  was  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  John  Brinsmead 
and  Sons). 

The  Earl  of  Jersey  occupied  the  chair  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  President  (Lord  Aberdare).  His  lordship  was 
supported  by  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.,  Sir  William 
Vincent,  Bart.,  Sir  Douglas  Fox,  the  Revs.  J.  W.  Horsley, 
Thomas  Turner,  F.  T.  Colson,  G.  P.  Merrick,  Col. 
Milman,  Major  \Y.  M.  Mackenzie,  Messrs.  Samuel  Hoare, 
M.P.,  C.  C.  M.  Baker,  W.  Garnett,  J.  C.  Sherrard,  P. 
PHIPPSj  Jun.,  Joseph  Hassell,  C.  A.  Stein,  etc. 


Girls'  Protective  Home. 
King  Edward  Girls'  Industrial  School. 
St.  Jude's  Girls'  Industrial  School. 
School  of  Discipline  for  Girls. 
Sloane  Street  Girls'  Industrial  Home. 
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After  a  selection  by  the  band,  the  Choir  sang  the  following  : 

"  We  are  the  children  of  a  King.  " 
"  Above  the  Spire  "  (Scott  Gatty). 

"  Shepherd,  good  and  gracious  "  (Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley). 

"  A  Boat  Song  "  (F.  Leslie  Jones). 

"  Sing,  though  thy  way  be  dreary  "  (J.  H.  Fillmore). 

The  audience  then  joined  in  singing  the  opening  hymn, 
"Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  "  (Dr.  DykesJ. 

Prayer  having  been  offered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Turner, 
the  Rev.  F.  T.  Colson  talked  to  the  children  for  ten  minutes 
on  the  subject  of  "Dolls"  a  queer  title  ;  but  the  speaker,  in  a 
cheery,  conversational,  and  anecdotal  style,  brought  out  many 
useful  lessons  ;  the  subject  being  "  illustrated  "  with  four  dolls 
made  respectively  of  wax,  china,  india-rubber,  and  wood. 

The  children  afterwards  sang  : — 

"  Ready  "  (F.  N.  Lohr)  accompanied  by  the  Band. 
"  The  Cat  and  the  Mouse  "  (Crampton). 

"  The  Jolly  Blacksmiths  "  (Buckly)  accompanied  by  the  Band. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Union  was  "  taken  as  read," 
copies  thereof  being  freely  distributed  among  the  audience. 

The  Earl  of  Jersey  then  said  : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  one  of  the  painful  necessities  ofpublic  meetings, 
that  we  must  have  resolutions.  They  are  very  much,  on  such  occasions  as 
this,  like  clouds  passing  over  the  sun  upon  a  bright  day,  and  I  wish,  indeed, 
I  could  have  prevailed  upon  my  friend,  Mr.  Proudman,  and  my  friends 
behind  me,  to  continue  their  excellent  performance,  and  allow  my 
speech  to  go  unspoken.  But  we  must  remember  that  though  we  here  are  all 
interested  in  this  work,  there  are  others  outside  this  Hall  whom  we  are 
anxious  to  bring  in  as  supporters,  for  the  work  of  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union  is  not  a  work  which  interests  only  those  upon  this  platform, 
and  the  heads  of  the  different  institutions;  it  is  not  only  a  work  which  in- 
terests those  whom  I  see  around  me,  and  it  is  not  only  a  work  which  interests 
children  who  come  under  its  beneficial  care,  and  those  who  have  benefited 
by  it  in  former  years,  but  it  is  a  work  which  is  of  interest  to  every  statesman 
in  the  country  ;  it  is  of  interest  to  every  inhabitant  of  this  wealthy  and 
populous  land,  and  it  is  because  we  want  the  public  generally  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  this  work  that  we  have  upon  this  occasion  to  inflict  upon  you  a  few 
speeches.  Now  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  many  of  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  this  important  matter,  because  I  am  sure  my  friend  Mr.  Horsley's 
great  experience  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  with  more  force  than  I 
can  hope  to  command,  but  in  this  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  we 
have  two  great  alternatives  -punishment  or  prevention,  degradation  or 
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salvation  ;  and  I  think  also  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  though  punishment 
is  unfortunately  a  pressing  necessity  at  times,  prevention  is,  after  all,  the 
greater  necessity  and  advantage.  We  should,  indeed,  be  the  very  meanest  of 
Christians  if  we  did  not  do  something  to  lift  up  those  who  have  fallen — if  we 
did  not  the  best  we  could  to  extend  the  blessings  of  salvation  to  those  who 
are  placed  in  an  unfortunate  position. 

I  think  I  shall  best  serve  the  object  I  have  in  view  by  telling  you  exactly 
what  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  has  for  its  object,  and  how  it  strives 
to  attain  it.  In  the  first  place  it  serves  as  a  central  association  for 
Reformatories  and  Refuges  and  such-like  institutions,  and  it  is  very 
important  in  these  days,  when  we  know  that  nothing  can  succeed  without 
concentration  of  effort,  ihat  there  should  be  some  one  institution  that  should 
collect  around  it  the  various  institutions  of  a  similar  character.  Then,  of 
course,  the  Union  strives  to  help  the  children  by  means  of  its  funds,  by 
placing  in  good  homes  those  whom  they  may  find  to  be  without  homes  of 
their  own,  or  in  what  are  sometimes  worse,  and  it  also  extends  a  helping- 
hand  to  women  and  girls  who  are  placed  in  difficult  positions.  It  assists  the 
different  institutions  by  giving  grants  of  money,  but  it  never  makes  a  grant 
of  money  without  first  of  all  enquiring  as  to  how  that  institution  is  carried  on, 
and  by  this  means  it  seeks  to  promote  the  educational  efficiency,  and  especially 
the  religious  education  of  the  young  who  are  committed  to  its  charge. 
I  do  not  think  you  can  have  four  better  objects  than  those  I  have  named, 
and  when  I  tell  you  that  during  this  last  year  something  like  1,400  children 
have  passed  under  the  hands  of  this  Union,  and  that  something  like  1,100 
women  and  girls  have  come  under  its  fostering  care-  -you  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  yourself  whether  these  objects  have  not  been  to  a  certain  extent 
attained.  I  would  here  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  meeting  to  the  very 
excellent  report  which  we  have  from  the  Educational  Inspector,  in  which  he 
says  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  schools  which  he  has 
inspected,  and  that  he  can  report  most  favourably  upon  the  religious 
knowledge  of  the  children.  He  also  adds  a  hint  which  I  think  it  would 
be  as  well  if  it  were  acted  upon  by  the  managers  of  some  of  these  schools. 
He  says  :  "  I  still  consider  that  more  might  be  done  than  is  done  to  give  the 
scholars  some  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  industries  carried 
on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  and  thus  make  them  really  intelligent 
learners  when  they  pass  to  the  farm,  the  workshop,  or  the  office.  Oppor- 
tunities might,  I  think,  be  given  the  elder  boys  to  use  simple  tools,  and  so 
train  them  to  be  'handy'  both  in  the  workshop  and  the  home."  I  trust  that 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  managers  of  institutions.  I  am  glad  also  to 
be  able  to  congratulate  the  boys  of  the  Newport  Market  Industrial  School — 
some  of  whom  are  here  to-day — on  the  very  excellent  examination  they  have 
passed.  I  find  they  have  got  no  less  than  9773  per  cent,  of  passes,  whilst 
the  Islington  Industrial  School,  who  are  also  here  to-day,  have  92-91  percent, 
of  passes.  This,  I  think,  is  very  satisfactory,  and  ought  to  give  a  consider- 
able lift  to  the  appeal  which  Mrs.  Gladstone  has  just  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Newport  Market  Refuge. 
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You  will  notice  this  Union  has  affiliated  to  it  no  less  than  666J'institutions. 
Of  course  some  of  these  are  certified  by  Government,  and  therefore  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  they  are  properly  carried  on,  but  one  of  the  fgreat 
advantages  of  this  Union  is  that  it  does  not  allow  any  uncertified  institution 
supported  by,  or  seeking  public  support,  to  be  affiliated  to  it  unless  it  has  a  re- 
sponsible committee  ;  and,  further,  that  every  uncertified  affiliated  institution 
must  be  open  to  inspection  by  representatives  of  the  Union.  I  think  these 
are  very  excellent  rules,  because  we  know  that  there  is  sometimes,  on  the 
part  of  a  few,  a  tendency  to  make  their  charitable  efforts  a  cloak  for  a 
considerable  number  of  sins,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  give  the 
public  confidence  in  charitable  work  is  a  very  great  gain. 

There  are  two  subjects  touched  upon  in  this  report,  which  are  also  of  great 
importance.  One  is  a  reference  to  an  Act  passed  last  year,  with  respect  to 
the  guardianship  of  children  placed  with  Boards  of  Guardians,  and,  as 
probably  a  great  many  here  are  aware,  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords  a  few  nights  ago  by  a  most  excellent  friend  of  these  institutions — 
I  mean  Lord  Meath — who  has  done  very  much  to  help  in  various  ways  the 
poor  of  this  great  city.  This  Bill  was  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  children; 
and  though  it  was  not  successful  in  passing,  yet  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  there  is  every  chance  that  during  this  Session  something  will  be  done, 
so  that  when  the  children  are  placed  under  the  care  of  either  foster-parents, 
or  of  institutions,  it  shall  not  rest  in  the  power  of  the  parents  to  take 
them  back  to  their  former  homes  of  misery.  There  was  a  consensus  of 
opinion  in  the  House  that  it  was  highly  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done,  although  there  is  no  desire  whatever  to  displace  the  parental  care,  the 
object  being  to  replace  that  parental  care  which  the  parents  will  not  give  to 
their  own  children.  There  is  no  desire  to  break  up  any  home,  but  there  is 
a  strong  desire  to  create  a  home  for  those  who  have  no  real  home  ;  and  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  any  moderate  measure  will  meet  with  general  support. 
Managers  of  institutions  should  not  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  promising  boy 
or  girl  to  a  very  unpromising  father  or  mother  ;  and,  after  having  trained 
children  for  years,  and  when  they  are  just  on  the  point  of  giving  them  a  fair 
start,  should  not  be  compelled  to  see  them  once  more  dragged  down  to 
misery  and  degradation. 

There  is  another  subject  in  which  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union  has  taken  a  decided  and  good  step,  and  that  is  with  regard  to 
emigration.  Now  we  have  lately  been  told  that  there  is  so  much  emigration 
going  on,  that  before  long  there  will  be  no  place  to  go  to,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  talk  upon  that  point.  What  I  wish  to  mention  is,  that  this  Union  has 
made  its  own  arrangements  with  a  gentleman  in  Canada,  so  that  children 
sent  out  will  not  merely  be  placed  there  and  then  forgotten  and  left 
uncared  for,  but  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  if  possible 
twice,  every  emigrant  will  be  visited  and  reported  upon  for  three  years  after 
leaving  this  country.  Now  there  is  nothing  that  has  seemed  to  me  so  de- 
pressing as  to  think  that  after  once  you  have  sent  children  out  to  Canada,or  emi- 
grated them  to  other  places,  you  may  have  no  further  knowledge  of  what  has 
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happened  to  them.  By  this  plan,  however,  I  think  you  will  secure  that  the 
children  will  be  properly  looked  after  by  those  who  employ  them,  and  it  will 
also  keep  up  that  link  between  this  country  and  those  who  have  to  emigrate 
to  other  parts,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  this  new  departure  on  the  part  of 
the  Union  will  meet  with  every  possible  success.  I  can  quite  believe  that 
the  public  generally  will  give  its  applause;  but  I  hope  also  it  will  do  that 
which  is  also  equally  necessary,  namely,  give  the  funds  which  are  necessary 
to  support  the  scheme.  We  hear  a  good  deal  sometimes  about  the  federa- 
tion of  the  Empire;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  whether  that  comes 
about  or  not  by  legislative  arrangements,  you  are  doing  something  to  federate 
your  Empire  when  you  send  boys  and  girls  out  to  our  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies with  the  chance  of  starting  well  in  life,  and  doing  well  for  themselves  ; 
they  are  amongst  the  strongest  links  which  can  keep  the  parts  of  our  great 
Empire  together,  and  we  must  always  look  upon  the  work  of  these  Institu- 
tions from  the  light,  not  merely  of  helping  the  children  themselves  who  are 
emigrated — that  is  a  good  thing — but  also  of  helping  those  who  stay  at 
home,  and  depend  upon  it  you  are  doing  this  by  this  scheme.  These  are 
days  of  large  surpluses,  and  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  if  you  will  give  our 
Secretary,  Mr.  Maddison,  a  large  surplus,  he  will  at  once  do  something  to 
reduce  that  great  national  debt  which  we  owe  to  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  sorrow  and  misery,  and  who  are  forsaken,  or  placed  in  temptation,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  surplus  could  be  better  employed.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  we  have  not  achieved  that  surplus  which  another  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  coffers,  and  if  you  will 
only  send  funds  in,  though  you  will  not  get  any  remission  of  taxation,  yet  I 
am  sure  you  will  get  a  very  great  advantage  in  the  satisfaction  you  will  feel 
yourself,  and  the  great  augmentation  you  will  have  made  to  the  happiness 
of  others. 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  pass  this  resolution  : — 

"That  the  efforts  of  this  Union  to  save  destitute  and  neglected  children, 
to  rescue  the  outcast,  and  to  promote  co-operation  amongst  the 
various  institutions  for  the  prevention  of  crime  are  deserving  ot 
increased  support ;  and  that  the  Council  and  Honorary  Officers,  as 
enumerated  at  the  commencement  of  the  report,  be  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year."  (Cheers). 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley,  in  seconding  this  resolution, 

said  : — 

My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  stand  before  you  as  a  grand  example 
of  Christian  charity  (laughter).  Perhaps  I  had  better  explain.  I  mean  that  if 
you  could  conceive  of  some  evicted  tenants  in  Ireland  setting  vigorously  to 
work  to  promote  a  testimonial  to  their  evicting  landlord,  that  would  be  some- 
what similar  to  my  case,  speaking  as  I  do  now  on  behalf  of  an  Institution 
that  helped  to  evict  me  from  my  former  position. 
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It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  I  was  to  be  found  each  day  peaceful  in  a 
prison  cell,  there  engaged  in  congenial  work,  and  surrounded  by  companions 
whom  I  regarded  as  by  no  means  uncongenial.  In  the  midst  of  my  peaceful 
prison  work  I  was  evicted,  and  that  party  which  had  a  large  share  in  the 
eviction  was  none  other  than  this  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  they  were  the  only  cause.  Something — a  great  deal  probably 
— is  due  to  temperance,  something,  too,  to  kindred  societies,  something  to 
various  causes;  but  no  one  understanding  the  matter  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  labours  of  this  and  similar  institutions,  have  tended  to  the 
depletion,  and  in  some  instances  extinction  of  our  prisons.  I  remember 
being  struck  on  reading  that  the  Jews  of  old  are  said  to  have  attributed  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  not  to  the  causes  which  would  naturally  occur  to 
the  Christian,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  so  taken  up  with  inter- 
necine commotions,  wars,  and  squabbles,  that  they  had  utterly  neglected 
the  care  of  the  rising  generations,  and  so  Nemesis  came  upon  them  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  they  went  out  of  their  land  a  homeless  and 
unsanctuaried  people.  That  struck  me  as  being  very  remarkable,  and  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  if  a  nation  desires  to  fall,  the  speediest  way  would  be  to 
neglect  the  rising  generation  ;  indeed,  the  Church  or  the  State  that  neglects 
the  children  seeks  ruin,  and  deserves  to  be  destroyed. 

Now,  if  we  look  back  to  the  last  ten  years,  we  find  remarkable  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  but  I  would  ask  you  to  look  back  for  a 
longer  period  than  that,  to  the  period  which  was  closed  by  the  rejoicings 
of  the  nation  over  the  Jubilee  of  our  Queen,  and  you  will  find  the 
one  thing  upon  which  our  children  and  grand-children  in  years  to  come 
will  be  able  to  lay  their  finger  specially  upon — although  it  may  have 
had  its  faults — will  be  the  great  attention  England  has  paid  to  the  destitute 
and  neglected  classes.  The  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  children,  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  exceeds  in  volume  and  exceeds  in  beneficence 
and  intelligence,  all  the  legislation  for  children  in  all  the  preceding  reigns 
of  history.  You  know  perfectly  well  what  was  the  condition  of  things  then. 
Now  there  is  hardly  any  white  slavery.  Down  from  the  chimneys — up  from 
the  mines — out  from  the  factories— away  from  premature  field-labour,  the 
children  have  come,  and  are  set  free  from  degradation,  for  the  School,  the 
Home,  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Park.  That  is  something  which  for  ever 
will  be  remembered  when  the  history  of  England  is  again  written.  The 
names  of  our  mere  politicians — of  whom  we  have,  alas  !  too  many  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament — the  names  of  mere  politicians  who  so  waste  our  time 
in  Westminster,  will  deservedly  be  forgotten  ;  but  some  names  will,  I  think, 
never  be  forgotten  in  English  History,  I  mean  such  names  as  Lord 
Shaftesbury  ;  Mary  Carpenter,  of  Bristol  ;  Ellice  Hopkins,  of  Brighton  ;  these 
will  be  deservedly  held  in  honour.  Fifty  years  ago  hardly  anything  was  done 
for  our  children.  The  State  forced  them  into  pauperism  and  crime,  and 
then  grumbled  over  the  Bill  it  had  to  pay.  But  now  if  we  look  back  at  the 
last  decade  only,  we  find  of  the  113  prisons  then  open,  56  have  been  closed. 
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We  find  this  significant  fact,  moreover,  that  the  male  prisoners  at  the  present 
moment  are  fewer  than  they  were  ten  years  ago  by  28  per  cent.  We  find  that 
female  prisoners  are  less  than  they  were  a  decade  ago  by  45  per  cent.  These 
are  most  significant  facts  when  we  regard  the  honour  of  the  posterity  of  our 
country.  We  find  further  that  crime  is  chiefly  confined  to  one  class.  Crime, 
like  poverty,  I  presume  we  shall  always  have  with  us,  but  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  country  it  should  be  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits. 
I  observe  near  me  on  this  platform  the  prince  of  chaplains,  the  chaplain  of 
Millbank.  He  tells  us  that  out  of  130  women  taken  indiscriminately,  only  ten 
of  them  were  first  offenders.  That  I  think  means  that  the  bulk  of  the  prisoners 
came  almost  entirely  from  that  limited  class,  the  inveterate,  the  almost  hope- 
less ones.  I  observe  that  another  chaplain  (Mr.  Goldney,  of  Stafford  Prison), 
took  haphazard  one  day  a  number  of  the  prisoners  under  his  care,  and  he 
found  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  females  were  old  offenders,  only  one-fourth 
were  young  offenders,  the  large  majority  being  of  that  hopeless  class,  who 
will  gradually  die  off.  We  are  now  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  crime,  by 
taking  care  of  the  children  in  the  right  way,  and  at  the  right  time. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  words  of  the  Prison  Commissioners'  Report  of 
1 881.  In  effect,  the  Prison  Commissioners  appeal  to  the  public  at  large,  and 
say  "  Do  not  expect  us  to  accomplish  that  hopeless  task  of  abolishing 
crime  by  punishment  or  deterrent  agency.  You  must  do  the  task — on  you 
the  chief  responsibility  lies — by  legislation,  by  voluntary  effort,  that  shall  cut 
at  the  supplies  of  crime." 

Thus  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  giving  my  hearty  support 
to  this  Society,  and  to  express  publicly  my  indebtedness  to  it.  All  the 
while  I  was  labouring  in  prison,  there  was  not  one  day  upon  which  the 
officers  of  this  Union  did  not  come.  I  see  before  me  in  the  audience  one  of 
the  missionaries  (Miss  Maulden)  long  retired,  I  believe,  from  active  work  ; 
well  she  knows  what  a  heavy  burden  I  laid  upon  her  in  the  prison  at 
Clerkenwell,  and  of  the  many  girls  to  be  dealt  with  during  the  year — 
most  went  through  her  hands.  Then  I  have  to  express  my  indebted- 
ness to  the  Boys'  Beadle.  I  believe  this  Union  is  the  possessor  of 
the  real  original  Boys'  Beadle.  Boys'  Beadles  have  since  been  set  up  in 
many  other  places,  but  I  think  the  incarnation  of  the  idea  came  from  this 
Union.  Well,  through  this  Boys'  Beadle,  and  through  the  five  Rescue 
officers,  whose  efforts  are  simply  invaluable,  the  Union  has  dealt  with  some 
1550  cases  during  the  past  year. 

I  was  a  little  late  in  arriving  here  to-day,  because  I  was  detained  in  my 
own  poor  parish  ;  and  just  to-day  I  have  had  to  arrange  for  six  children  to 
be  taken  away — two  will  go  temporarily  to  the  Workhouse, — two  to  the 
Church  of  England  Home  for  Waifs  and  Strays, — and  two  others  elsewhere. 
They  will  probably  be  rescued  from  dens  of  infamy  by  one  of  these  officers 
of  the  Union.  Then  you  have  21  female  workers.  It  so  happens  that 
nearly  all  the  shame,  and  vice,  and  crime,  of  a  certain  part  of  London,  is 
concentrated  in  my  poor  little  parish.    It  is  a  sad  and  lamentable  sight, 
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and  people  have  contented  themselves  by  saying  "  Shoot  them  all  here  "  ! 
In  fact,  my  parish  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  Dust-hole,"  and  people  think 
that  all  the  rubbish  can  lie  festering  there.  Now,  however,  one  of  these 
female  missionaries  comes  over  at  about  seven  in  the  evening,  and  labours 
until  midnight,  so  that  all  may  know  that  there  is  a  refuge  if  honestly  it  is 
desired. 

I  am  not  speaking  about  other  parts  of  the  work — the  educational  in- 
spection— and  the  Boys'  Home  in  Canada.  I  would  only  emphasise  what 
fell  from  our  noble  Chairman  with  regard  to  the  abolition  of  that  wretched 
idea  concerning  parental  control.  There  is  no  greater  harm  done  than  when 
the  Law,  lifting  up  its  protecting  hand  when  most  desired  and  needed,  says  to 
the  child — "Now,  go  back."  It  means  nothing  else  but  perdition  for  many 
children  for  whom  I  have  been  most  hopeful,  and  so  I  do  trust  that  we  shall 
not  any  longer  have  to  say  that  the  highest  injury  is  being  done,  in  the 
name  of  Justice,  to  our  children,  and  I  hope  this  Union  will  never  relax  its 
effort  until  the  object  is  gained.  Of  course  we  ought  to  be  jealous  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  but  we  know  what  "  parental  control  "  means. 

I  would  just  throw  out  one  suggestion.  I  do  think  the  day  has  come 
when  we  might  ask  that  all  Homes  for  the  benefit  of  children  should  be 
inspected  by  Government,  and  that  all  Homes  thus  inspected  should  re- 
ceive Government  aid.  It  is  an  anomaly,  almost  an  injustice.  You  will 
find  two  homes,  taking  the  same  number  of  children,  exactly  the  same  age 
and  class,  one  shall  be  inspected  and  aided,  and  the  other  shall  not. 
There  are  bad  homes  that  want  snuffing  out,  and  nothing  will  snuff  them 
out  so  completely  as  a  real  good  Government  inspection  by  such  a  man  as 
my  friend  Mr.  Rogers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  voluntary  homes  are  doing 
equally  good  work  with  the  Industrial  Schools,  and  why  should  they  not 
receive  some  small  recognition  from  the  State. 

There  may  be  those  before  me  who  have  made  a  sum  of  money — 
perhaps  even  a  fortune — by  the  utilization  of  waste  products.  I  remember 
when  I  was  as  nearly  a  small  boy  as  ever  I  was,  going  out  from  my  school 
at  Canterbury,  and  gazing  with  much  wonder  upon  what  was  termed  a 
devil's  punch-bowl, — a  huge  deserted  pit,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  great 
black  sea.  If  we  threw  a  stone  into  that  black  sea,strange  colours  played  on  the 
surface,  and  we  wondered  whence  they  came.  That  coal  tar  was  all  thrown 
away  when  I  was  a  schoolboy  ;  but  that  waste  product,  a  noxious  stinking 
thing,  is  now  used  by  science  and  commerce  to  produce  forty  or  fifty  different 
things.  There  is  one  of  the  parables  of  nature  and  commerce.  There  is 
something  to  tell  us  that  we  may  take  children,  despised  and  rejected  as  they 
may  be,  and  by  subjecting  them  to  the  right  process  and  right  principles,  at 
the  right  time,  we  may  bring  forth  from  them,  as  from  that  noxious  gas 
tar,  many  things  that  are  pure,  lovely,  and  sweet. 

I  have  only  just  one  more  thing  to  say.  I  do  not  say  it  is  your  duty  to  give 
liberally  to  the  collection  ;  I  do  not  say  it  is  your  duty  to  become  annual  sub- 
scribers to  the  Union — I  cannot  use  such  a  cold  expression  as  duty.    I  say 
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it  is  your  privilege,  your  joy,  to  do  such  works  of  mercy,  whereby,  more  than 
anything  else,  we  may  cut  off  the  supplies  of  pauperism  and  vice. 

Just  one  incident,  and  I  will  close  :  I  remember,  when  at  Oxford,  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter-of-a-century  ago,  seeing  a  young  man  running 
a  mile  race.  I  remember  he  was  airily  costumed — the  whole  of  his 
costume  would  not  have  weighed  more  than  six  ounces.  Presently 
it  was  whispered  to  him  by  an  excited  friend,  that  instead  of  having 
two  more  laps  to  finish  he  had  only  one,  and  the  young  man  put  on  a  re- 
markable, a  super-human  spurt.  I  can  see  him  almost  winning  the  race — 
but  not  quite.  Well,  that  young  man  was  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  our  chairman 
to-day.  And  so  I  ask  you  to  do  a  bit  of  a  spurt  to-day.  I  do  not  say  you 
will  win  the  race  ;  he  did  not  win  it,  but  he  put  on  a  most  magnificent  spurt, 
and  we  all  applauded  him.  I  ask  you  to  put  on  a  spurt.  Double  the  contribu- 
tion you  intended  to  give  when  you  came  into  the  Hall — put  in  twopence 
instead  of  the  conventional  penny — a  shilling  instead  of  sixpence — a 
sovereign  instead  of  half-a-sovereign — two  sovereigns  instead  of  one-  -and, 
even  then,  you  may  not  win  the  race,  possibly  you  never  will.  There  will 
always  be  higher  ideals  before  you,  fresh  hopes  ;  but  at  any  rate  you  will  be 
working  for  the  honour  of  England,  for  the  good  of  these  children,  and  that 
will  be  a  pleasurable  memory  for  your  dying  day.  (Applause). 

The  Resolution  was  then  put  to  the  Meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Collection  was  then  taken,  during  which  the  children 

sang  : — 

"Silver  Bells." 

"Child's  Good-night." 

"  The  Farmer  boy  in  glee  and  joy." 

Part  of  the  bodyof  the  Hall  had  been  kept  clear  for  the  Musical 
Drill.  The  St.  Jude's  Industrial  School  for  Girls  furnished  the 
contingent,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Morrison,  the 
display  was  very  successful,  especially  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  girls  had  only  been  in  training  for  five  weeks,  no  drill 
instruction  having  previously  been  given.  Rounds  of  applause 
greeted  this  exercise. 

C.  C.  M.  Baker,  Esq.,  was  the  next  speaker: — 
I  feel  sure,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  will  grant  me  permission 
to  say  in  your  name  that  we  desire  to  thank  the  noble  Chairman  for  presid- 
ing over  this  meeting.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  joy  to  us  when  gentle- 
men of  high  position  can  be  induced  to  take  interest  in  such  a  work  as  this. 
Whatever  may  have  caused  his  lordship  to  devote  his  attention  to  this  work, 
here  he  is,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  society  generally  when  we  get  men  to 
devote  their  talents,  whether  of  high  birth,  or  wealth,  or  intellect,  to  the 
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service  of  God  and  the  country.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  name  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  we  know  how  much  a  man  in  high  position  can  advance  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  our  land  ;  and  I  think  it  should  serve  to  encourage  our  young 
friends  here,  when  we  remember  that  that  great  man,  perhaps  the  greatest 
man  of  our  time,  was  led  to  take  interest  in  such  work  as  this,  through,  I 
believe,  the  influence  of  a  Godly  nurse.  Here  we  have  encouragement  for 
those  in  the  humblest,  as  well  as  in  the  highest  spheres,  and  God,  we  know, 
cares  for  both  the  peer  and  the  poor. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  stand  here  to-day,  and  perform  this  little  task, 
for  curiously  enough,  I,  too,  remember  that  contest  in  which  his  lordship  took 
part,  for  I  was  at  that  time  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  so  that  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  move  this  resolution,  and  to  wish  that  he  may  enjoy  in  full 
those  blessings  which  always  follow  a  life  devoted  to  God's  service.  I  am 
glad  his  lordship  is  showing  well  to  the  front  in  this  race,  and  I  trust  he  will 
continue  so.  (Applause). 

Samuel  Hoare,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  : — 

My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  very  glad  once  again  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  on  this  platform,  and  saying  anything  I  can  on  behalf 
of  so  good  an  Institution  as  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union.  I  am 
glad  especially  to-day  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  noble  lord  who  has  so  very  kindly  and  ably  presided.  We 
have  listened  to-day  to  some  very  stirring  words,  and  if  you  will  allow 
me,  for  a  very  few  moments,  I  feel  I  cannot  resist  touching  on  the  eloquent 
speech  of  Mr.  Horsley.  Understanding,  as  that  reverend  gentleman  does, 
the  topic  to  which  he  so  ably  alluded,  I  could  not  but  feel,  as  a  humble 
Member  of  Parliament,  he  was  a  little  hard  on  us  who  are  trying  to  do  the 
work  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  ;  and  if  I  answer  him  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  it  is  in  order  that  I  may  disabuse  his  mind — and  I  hope  the  minds  ot 
others — that  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  is  not  such  a  waste  of  time  as,  I 
think,  at  the  moment  to  his  mind  there  seemed  to  be.  We  have  our 
difficulties  even  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have  not  had  a  very  easy 
time  of  it  during  the  past  four  years,  and  I  can  assure  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  although  we  have  often  had  to  do  our  work  late  at  night, 
we  have  done  the  work  of  the  country;  and,  I  believe,  in  the  matter  of 
Reformatory  work,  we  have  played  no  unimportant  part  during  the  past 
four  years.  I  cannot  forget  the  fact  that  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
we  passed  "  The  First  Offenders'  Bill,"  a  measure  that  I  believe  has  been 
of  great  advantage  in  the  work  of  these  Institutions,  and  in  which  I  took  a 
part,  though  a  humble  part.  I  cannot  also  forget  the  fact  that  we  passed  a 
Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  told  that  more  legislation  is  needed. 
I  do  not  know  in  what  sphere  of  life  there  are  not  people  who  think 
there  is  more  legislation  required.  I  am  one  who  heartily  agrees  with  a 
great  deal  that  Mr.  Horsley  said  ;  but  I  confess  that  whenever  any  measure 
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is  brought  forward  for  Government  Inspection  of  our  Voluntary  Reforma- 
tories I  shall  look  at  that  measure  with  considerable  caution  and  care.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  we  wish  for  Government  Inspection,  and  it  would  be 
very  useful  in  many  cases  ;  but  let  us  remember  the  fact  that  when  Govern- 
ment Inspection  takes  place  it  is  carried  out  under  strict  rules  and  regulations, 
and  I  believe  that  one  reason  why  our  Institutions  have  met  with  such 
great  success  is  that  they  are  not  all  founded  on  exactly  the  same  lines  -they 
have  not  all  to  keep  on  exactly  the  same  Governmental  rules — but  they  are 
founded  on  the  philanthropy  and  love  of  those  who  started  them,  and  who 
devote  their  lives  to  this  great  work.  Perhaps  one  person  carries  out  one 
idea,  and  another  will  view  it  differently,  and  I  for  one  should  be  sorry  if  I 
saw  all  our  work  moulded  under  one  Government  type.  I  have  known 
something  of  voluntary  effort,  for  it  is  my  good  lot  to  be  associated  with,  I 
believe,  the  oldest  Reformatory,  at  any  rate  in  existence  in  this  country. 
The  experience  I  have  before  me  is  the  experience  not  of  a  few  years,  but  of 
nearly  a  century,  and  when  I  see  an  Institution  where  more  than  ten 
thousand  young  people  have  passed  through,  and  where  you  know,  as  far  as 
can  possibly  be  traced,  some  60  per  cent,  have  succeeded  in  life  after 
passing  through  that  Institution,  without  mentioning  many  others  whom  it 
is  impossible  to  trace,  but  who  may  be  doing  well,  I  confess  I  am  a  little 
afraid  of  any  great  Government  intervention  in  Institutions  of  that 
character. 

But — if  you  will  allow  me  for  one  moment — I  will  endeavour  not  to  waste 
your  time,  though  I  am  a  Member  of  Parliament — let  us  think  whether 
we  have  not  good  reason  at  the  present  time  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Refor- 
matory work  that  has  gone  on  during  the  last  20  years.  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  decrease  in  crime.  I  do  not  think  the  actual  figures  were 
quoted  :  it  is  well  we  should  carry  away  the  exact  figures,  which  cannot  be 
contradicted.  Only  the  other  day  it  was  stated  that  the  indictable  crimes 
reported  to  the  police  were  in  1869,  58,441,  and  in  1887-8  the  figures  had 
decreased  to  43,336.  The  number  of  persons  apprehended  in  1869  were 
29,278;  in  1887-8  the  number  had  decreased  to  19,314.  You  may  say  that 
probably  we  have  had  more  police,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  I  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  result  is  owing  to  legislation,  and  to  temperance, 
but  I  believe  a  vast  amount  of  it  is  owing  to  the  work  you  are  met 
to  support  to-day.  It  is  said  that  in  1866-86,  90,000  juveniles  passed 
through  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools,  and  if  we  think  what 
a  large  number  this  is,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  our  Reformatory  work  has 
had  a  great  hand  in  this  large  and  satisfactory  diminution  of  crime.  The 
gentleman  from  the  Home  Office  who  was  quoting  these  figures  the  other  day, 
said  :  "It  is  certain  that  by  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  supply  of  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  criminals  has 
to  a  great  extent  been  cut  off."  No  words  could  be  stronger  than  these  from 
a  gentleman  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  statistics  in  question.  But, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  must  apologise  for  having  spoken  so  long.  I  would 
now  only  ask  you  to  join  in  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman.    I  will 
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also  ask  the  children  sitting  behind  us  to  thank  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  (To  the 
children) :  You  know  the  advantage  of  these  Schools — you  look  forward  now 
to  happy  homes  in  the  future.  You  have  heard  some  speakers  talk  of  un- 
happy homes.  Well,  it  is  in  your  hands  to  make  many  a  home  happy.  Let 
us  for  the  moment  put  aside  the  somewhat  dark  view  of  the  sad  homes  which 
we  know  exist  in  too  many  places — let  us  now  think  of  the  many  happy 
homes  these  children  here  will  one  day  make  when  perhaps  they  will  go 
back  to  be  welcomed  by  their  parents — parents  who,  perhaps,  have  not 
realized  their  responsibilities  before,  but  who  may  be  led  to  realize  thern 
when  they  see  these  happy,  bright  children  come  amongst  them.  (Cheers.) 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried, 

The  Earl  of  Jersey  then  said  : — 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  very  unanimous  vote  of  thanks,  but  I 
can  assure  you  your  thanks  are  not  due  to  the  Chairman,  but  to  the 
officers  of  the  Institutions,  and  especially  on  this  occasion  to  our  Secretary,, 
Mr.  Maddison. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  two  of  the  speakers  on  this  platform 
to-day  should  have  been  witnesses  of  my  defeat  in  the  race.  I  hope  a  lesson 
can  be  taken  from  that  defeat — it  is  one  I  hope  all  the  children  here  will 
bear  in  mind, — to  make  their  effort  at  the  right  time,  and  there  is  no  time 
so  good  for  that  effort  as  when  you  are  young.  If,  friends,  you  will  only 
cheer  on  the  runners,  you  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  make  no  mistake  as 
to  the  laps. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Horsley  that  Government  Inspection  would  be  a  good 
thing — Government  Inspection  would  be  a  certificate  of  every  Institution  to 
the  public  that  it  is  well  conducted  ;  but  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  ask  for 
Government  money — Government  money  would  mean  Government  manage- 
ment, and  I  for  one  would  sooner  see  the  people  of  this  country  recognize 
their  duty  to  carry  on  these  Institutions  by  voluntary  effort,  for  I  am  quite 
sure  that  money  paid  in  a  voluntary  manner  is  far  better  than  any  amount 
of  money  paid  by  rates.  (Cheers.) 

The  children  then  sang  (with  band  accompaniment)  "  God 
protect  England,"  (W.  Williams),  in  which  they  waved 
standards  with  pleasing  effect.  This  as  well  as  several  other 
pieces  were  encored. 

The  National  Anthem  by  band  and  choir,  brought  to  a 
termination  a  highly  successful  Festival. 



[The  music  of  the  several  hymns  and  songs  can  be  obtained  on  application 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Union,  32,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S. W.] 
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MEDICAL  AND  SANITARY  HINTS.-II. 

HE  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  remarks  of  the  Inspector  of 


A     Irish  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  : — 

Ringworm* 

Ringworm  has  from  time  to  time  prevailed  extensively  in  some  of 
these  schools,  and  its  prevalence,  like  ophthalmia,  must  be  considered 
as  an  evidence  of  defective  administration.  As  a  preventive  measure 
against  this  affection,  each  child  should  have  a  separate  towel,  comb 
and  brush.  The  matron,  or  person  in  charge  of  the  children,  should 
carefully  examine  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  of  each  child 
on  admission,  and  this  examination  should  be  repeated  from  time  to 
time.  The  head  as  well  as  the  body  should  be  washed  on  bath  nights, 
and  some  unirritating  disinfectant  soap  used  in  their  ablutions.  When 
ringworm  actually  breaks  out  in  a  school,  careful  medical  inspection 
should  be  made  of  all  the  children,  and  those  suffering  severely  should, 
if  possible,  be  isolated,  placed  in  charge  of  a  separate  nurse,  and  sub- 
jected to  careful  medical  treatment.  Their  clothing,  brushes,  &c, 
should  be  cleansed  and  disinfected,  while  some  preventive  application, 
such  as  salicylic  acid  ointment  (15  or  20  grains  to  the  oz.)  should  be 
applied  to  the  heads  of  all  the  unaffected  children  in  the  school. 


During  my  winter  and  spring  inspection  I  was  pained  to  find  so 
many  children  suffering  from  severe  chilblains,  which  are  generally  a 
manifestation  of  weak  circulation  and  defective  nervous  energy  of  the 
parts  affected.  Some  children,  through  idiosyncracy,  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  effects  of  cold  and  damp,  and  these  children,  especially 
if  their  dietary  be  not  liberal,  or  if  they  do  not  get  sufficient  exercise, 
are  very  prone  to  the  occurrence  of  chilblains  on  the  extremities. 
Managers  should  always  carefully  watch  the  general  health  of  such 
children,  encourage  them  in  active  exercise,  and  stimulate  their  skin 
by  cold  bathing  in  summer,  and  woollen  underclothing  during  the 
winter. 

Advantages  of  Polished  Floors  and  Wire-woven  Mattresses. 
As  a  help  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  premises,  and  as  a  means  to  pro- 
moting the  general  health  of  the  inmates,  I  would  suggest  the  more 
general  adoption  of  polished  floors  and  wire  woven  mattresses  in  the 
dormitories.  The  statistics  collected  by  the  Scotch  Lunacy  Commis- 
sion showed  the  great  decrease  of  phthisis  in  the  public  institutions 
of  that  country  since  the  substitution  of  stained  and  varnished  floors 
for  the  old-fashioned  washing  and  scrubbing. 


Chilblains. 
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THE   GLASGOW  CONFERENCE. 
An  Introductory  Note; 

GLASGOW  is  in  the  minds  of  most  of  our  readers,  and  the  particulars  of  the  forth- 
coming Conference  that  is  to  be  held  there  on  the  loth  of  June  and  following 
days,  necessarily  occupy  the  whole  of  this  number  of  the  Journal.  It  may  be  useful, 
therefore,  if  we  direct  special  attention  to  some  of  the  features  of  the  programme. 
The  papers  are  short,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  formal  discussion  of  them  will  only  occupy 
parts  of  two  days.  The  topics  are  varied,  meeting  the  special  and  general  interests  of 
all  classes  of  workers.  The  subjects  of  general  interest  include  : — I.  The  question 
of  the  use  and  abuse  of  leisure  time,  which,  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  Mr. 
Bow  den  will  try  to  prove  lays  at  the  root  of  all  proper  training  of  the  young,  and  has 
a  particular  bearing  upon  what  is  usually  regarded  as  Reformatory  Training.  The 
Paper  is  likely  to  provoke  a  very  animated  discussion.  2.  The  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  children  a  degree  removed  from  the  state  of  imbecility.  3.  The  closing  Paper, 
also  by  Mr.  Bowden,  written  by  him  at  the  request  of  many  of  his  fellow-workers, 
on  the  progress  of  the  Provident  and  Benevolent  Fund.  All  these  are  matters  in 
which  every  delegate  must  feel  some  considerable  interest.  And  all  who  are  called 
upon  to  have  any  share  in  the  training  of  children  will  also  feel  no  small  concern  in 
two  other  subjects  to  be  discussed,  viz  :  "  Technical  Education,"  upon  which  Mr. 
Hassell  contributes  a  Paper,  and  "  Emigration,"  upon  which  Mr.  Falconer  and 
others  will  have  something  to  say. 

Passing  next  to  questions  of  more  particular  interest  to  special  classes  of  workers, 
we  observe  that  those  delegates  who  are  connected  with  Certified  Schools  will  have 
their  new  Bills,  which  have  just  passed  through  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  discuss,  and  also  a  Paper  on  Day  Industrial  Schools.  Workers  amongst 
girls  will  find  the  discussion  on  "  Temporary  Shelters  "  and  the  Paper  on  "  Schools 
for  Special  Cases"  afford  material  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  though  Miss 
Janes'  Paper  may  be  fairly  considered  of  general  interest.  Penitentiary  workers 
will  perhaps  learn  from  the  Paper  and  discussion  on  i(  Laundry  Management  "  how 
nearly  self-supporting  a  Home  may  be  made  without  prejudice  to  the  chief  object  for 
which  it  was  founded.  And  lastly,  those  more  directly  concerned  in  the  reformation 
of  the  discharged  prisoner  will  have  two  well  thought-out  Papers,  bearing  most 
pertinently  on  their  work,  to  discuss.  As  the  subjects  of  the  Papers  are  represen- 
tative of  the  many  branches  of  Reformatory  work,  so  the  writers  of  the  Papers,  and 
those  who  are  responsible  for  opening  the  discussions,  are  representative  also  of  the 
extent  and  locality  of  the  work.  The  delegates  will  come  from  all  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  from  Ireland,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  few  are  coming 
from  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  programme  that  the  time  of  the  delegates  has  been  carefully 
mapped  out.  From  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in  Glasgow,  to  the  hour  they  may 
leave  for  Edinburgh,  there  is  no  interval  in  the  proceedings  except  what  may  be 
regarded  as  reasonable  for  sleep  and  meals.  The  Glasgow  Committee  have  mani- 
fested a  strong  desire  that  the  Conference  in  their  City  shall  come  behind  none  of 
those  of  former  years  which  have  been  held  in  other  cities,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that,  under  the  blessing  God,  the  gathering  will  not  only  be  a  large  one, 
but  will  also  be  fruitful  of  much  benefit  to  those  who  will  attend  it,  and  to  those 
committed  to  their  care.  Will  all  make  it  their  earnest  effort  and  prayer  that  it  may 
be  so  ? 

It  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  any  of  the  Institutions  to  be  visited  as  more 
interesting  than  the  others  ;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  several  are  unique  in 
their  character,  and  on  a  scale  far  in  advance  of  most  that  are  to  be  seen  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

A  Special  Committee  has  been  formed  in  Edinburgh  to  give  an  appropriate  welcome 
to  those  of  the  delegates  who  are  able  to  accept  of  an  invitation  to  spend  a  day  in 
their  City  at  the  close  of  the  Glasgow  Conference.  The  Institution  selected  for 
visitation  is  one  of  the  most  recently  constructed,  and  is,  in  many  respects,  a  model. 
We  need  not  further  refer  to  it  here  as  it  was  somewhat  fully  described  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Journal.  The  Edinburgh  Committee  have  not  only  provided  for  the 
instruction  of  their  visitors  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  but  they  have  also 
arranged  for  their  material  comfort  and  entertainment  at  the  Exhibition,  which  is  one 
of  great  interest.  In  short,  the  local  Honorary  Secretaries  at  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  Conference  of  1890  a  thorough  success. 
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DY  the  cordial  help  and  co-operation  of  the  local  committee,  the 
Council  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  have  been  able 
to  make  the  following 

General  Arrangements. 

Most  of  the  Delegates  will  reach  Glasgow  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
the  9th  of  June,  special  carriages  being  provided  for  this  purpose  in 
the  train  leaving  London  (King's  Cross)  at  10  a.m.,  York  1.45  p.m., 
arriving  at  Glasgow  (Queen  Street)  at  7.55  p.m.  In  order  to  secure 
accommodation  in  the  special  carriages  it  is  desirable  that  Delegates 
intending  to  travel  by  this  train  should  send  a  line  to  the  Secretary 
in  London. 

The  Meetings  for  the  reading  of  Papers  and  discussions  will  be  held 
as  follows : — 

Tuesday,      iot/1  June. — 9.30  a.m.  to  12.30,  at  the  Merchant's  Hall, 
1,  West  George  Street. 

Wednesday \  nth  June. — 2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.,  at  the  Orphan  Homes, 
Bridge  of  Weir.  (In  two  sections.) 

„  ,,       ,,      7  p.m.   to    9.30  p.m.,  at  the  Maryhill  In- 

dustrial School. 

Admission  to  the  discussions  will  be  by  tickets  only,  which  may  be 
obtained  free  by  all  representatives  of  institutions  affiliated  to  the  Re- 
formatory and  Refuge  Union,  and  by  all  subscribers  of  10s.  6d. 
Applications  for  Conference  tickets,  enclosing  stamped  directed 
envelope,  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  ARTHUR  J.  S.  Maddison,  32, 
Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W.,  before  the  6th  of  June,  or  after  that 
date  to  E.  Simpson  Macharg,  69,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

The  production  of  the  Conference  ticket  will  be  necessary  at  all 
meetings,  and  also  in  making  application  for  special  tickets,  which  will 
be  required  for  the  visits  to  Mossbank  &c,  to  the  Orphan  Homes  of 
Scotland,  to  Maryhill  Industrial  School,  the  Clyde  Excursion  (the 
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Industrial  Ship,  H.M.S.  "Empress"),  and  the  Edinburgh  Institutions, 
also  for  the  Entertainment  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  and 
for  the  Conversazione  in  the  Corporation  Galleries. 

One  of  the  Secretaries  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Charing  Cross,  Glasgow,  from  8  to  9  p.m.  on  Monday  the  9th,  and  at  the 
Merchant's  Hall,  1,  West  George  Street,  from  8  to  9  a.m.  on  Tuesday  the 
10th,  to  attend  to  applications  for  special  tickets.  Tickets  for  the  En- 
tertainment by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  and  railway  tickets  for 
the  visit  to  the  Orphan  Homes  of  Scotland,  will  not  be  subsequently 
procurable.  Tickets  for  Mossbank  and  Dalbeth  should  be  applied  for 
by  letter  previous  to  the  7th  of  June. 

Tickets  for  the  Clyde  Excursion  and  for  the  visit  to  Edinburgh  must 
be  obtained  on  or  before  Monday  evening,  the  9th  of  June. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  an  excursion  from  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  to  the  Trossachs  at  the  close  of  the  Conference  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  delegates  intimate  their  desire  to  join.  For  a  one-day 
excursion  the  cost  of  travelling  will  be  about  20/-  first-class  and  16/- 
second-class  from  Glasgow,  or  26/-  first-class  and  20/-  third-class  from 
Edinburgh,  but  the  tour  can  be  extended  from  Saturday  to  Monday, 
without  extra  expense,  except  as  regards  hotels.  Delegates  should  send 
their  notices  to  the  Secretaries  not  later  than  the  6th  of  June,  stating 
whether  they  wish  to  go  and  return  on  the  Saturday  or  return  on  the 
Monday ;  also  if  they  wish  hotel  accommodation  to  be  engaged  for 
them. 

The  special  attention  of  members  of  the  Conference  is  directed  to  the 
rule  that  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  can  be  allowed  for  the  reading 
of  any  paper,  and  not  more  than  eight  mi7iutes  to  any  one  speaker 
during  a  discussion.  The  Chairman  will  have  power  to  further  limit 
the  time  of  speakers  in  case  of  emergency. 

It  is  requested  that  only  the  representatives  of  certified  schools  will 
vote  upon  resolutions  that  may  be  submitted  to  the  Section  A.  meeting 
m  Wednesday  the  nth. 

There  will  be  on  view  at  the  Maryhill  Industrial  School,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  a  collection  of  photographs  of  workers  connected  with 
Preventive  and  Reformatory  Institutions  affiliated  to  the  Union,  also 
iOme  specimens  of  forms  used  in  such  institutions,  and  of  periodicals 
issued  by  Reformatories  and  Homes  for  Children  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  America. 
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The  following  Institutions  in  and  near  Glasgow  will  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  delegates  during  the  three  days  of  the  Conference  on 
presentation  of  their  Conference  ticket : — 

List  No.  Name  of  Institution.  Address.  Accommodation. 

402    Kibble  Reformatory   Paisley    106  boys 

404    Parkhead  Reformatory   Tollcross,  near  Glasgow  ...  200 

410    Ayr  Industrial  School  Commonhead,  Ayr    100  „ 

416  Glasgow  Boys'  Industrial  School  ...Mossbank,  Millerston    400  ,, 

417  Clyde    Training    Ship    H.  M.  S. 

"Empress"   The  Gareloch,  Clyde    400 

(It  is  probable  that  this  ship,  which  has  only  recently  reached  the  Clyde  to  take  the  place 
of  the  "Cumberland,"  will  not  be  ready,  and  the  boys  will  be  at  the  "Cumberland" 
Industrial  School,  in  Duke  Street,  which  may  be  visited  by  Delegates). 

418  Industrial  School  for  Boys  72,  Abercromby  Street   200 

419  Slatefield  Industrial  School   719,  Gallowgate  Street   150  ,, 

421    Stirling  Industrial  School   Baker  Street,  Stirling    50  boys 

429    Dalbeth  Reformatory  Dalbeth,  Glasgow   100  girls 

431    Glasgow  Girls'  Reformatory   Chapelton,  Bearsden   60 

(Reached  by  train  from  Queen  Street  to  Bearsden). 

435    Ayr  Industrial  School  Carrick  Street,  Ayr    70 

438  Glasgow  Girls' Industrial  School  ...Maryhill   200  ,, 

439  Industrial  School  for  Girls  74,  Abercromby  Street   190  ,, 

443    Stirling  Industrial  School   Stirling    25  ,, 

448  Bute  Industrial  School   Mill  Street,  Rothsay,  Bute  120  boys  &  girls- 

449  Falkirk  Industrial  School   Kerse  Lane,  Falkirk   70  boys 

451    Greenock  Industrial  School   13, Captain  Street, Greenock  235  boys&girls 

454  Paisley  Industrial  School   Albion  Street,  Paisley   230  ,, 

455  Glasgow  Day  Industrial  School  107,  Green  Street,  Calton  150  ,, 

456  Ditto   61,  Rotten  Row   250  ,, 

I56A  Ditto   67,  Rose  Street,  S.S   250  ,, 

465  Glasgow  Magdalene  Institution  Lochburn,  Maryhill   120  women 

466  Glasgow  (Office  and  Probationary 

Home)  17,  Stirling  Road    62  ,, 

580  Glasgow    House    of    Shelter  for 

Females   1 14,  Hill  Street.  Garnet  Hill    50  ,, 

581  Whitevale  Mission  Shelter  (Prison 

Gate  Mission)   15,  Whitevale  Street   100  ,, 

Glasgow  Day  Refuges  Steel  Street,  Saltmarket  ...  500  children 

Buchanan  Institution   47,  Greenhead  Street    280  boys 

Orphan  Homes  of  Scotland  (Mr. 

Quarrier's)   Bridge  of  Weir   8ooboys& gills- 
Homes  for  Deserted  Mothers   308,  Renfrew  Street   6  women. 

665    Dalbeth  Magdalene  Institution  Dalbeth,  near  Glasgow          130  ,, 

Prison  Aid  Society   Burnside  St.,  off  Duke  St. 

Scottish  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children... 87, Montrose  Street. Glasgow   25  children 

(also  in  Edinburgh ) 

Home  for  Destitute  Children  Saltcoats   80  children 

Nos.  402,  404,  429,  431  are  Certified  Reformatories. 

Nos.  410,  416,  417,  418,  419,  421,  435,  438,  439,  443,  448,  449,  45r»  454  are  Cer- 
tified Industrial  Schools. 

Nos.  404,  418,  419,  429,  439  and  665  are  Roman  Catholic  ;  all  the  other  Insti- 
tutions are  Protestant. 
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PROGRAMME. 

TUESDAY,  10th  of  JUNE. 

At  the  Merchants'  Hall,  i,  West  George  Street. 
9.30  a.m.  to  12.30. 

Chairman— Thy.  Hon.  John  Muir,  Lord  Provost. 

Introductory  Meeting  and  Address  by  the  Chairman. 

PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS  :— 

Subject — What  methods  should  we  adopt  in  our  Schools  for  educating 
■children  in  the  right  use  of  their  leisure  time  ?  Paper  by  Mr.  John 
Bowden  [Master  of  the  Boys'  Farm  Home,  East  Bar  net). 

Discussion  :  Speakers — Mr.  T.  Adcock  {Superintendent  of  Leicester 
Industrial  School),  &c. 

Subject — Schools  for  special  cases.  Paper  by  Miss  Janes  {Hon. 
■Organising  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Ladies'  Association 
Jor  the  care  of  young  girls). 

Discussion  : 

Subject — Technological  Teaching  in  Industrial  Schools. — How  can 
the  Industrial  Schools  of  the  country  practically  aid  in  the  advancement 
-of  technical  education?    Paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hassell,  A.K  C. 

Discussion  : 

12.30 — Leave  Merchants'  Hall  by  omnibuses  for  Mossbank  In- 
dustrial School  (416). 

1.30 — Luncheon  at  Mossbank  Industrial  School.  Chairman, 
Rev.  Dr.  Burns. 

Inspect  Mossbank  Industrial  School. 

3.0  p.m. — Leave  Mossbank  by  omnibus  for  the  Dalbeth  Institutions. 
Inspect  Dalbeth  Institutions. 

4.30  p.m. — Tea  at  Dalbeth  Reformatory. 

5.0  p.m. — Leave  Dalbeth  by  omnibus  for  City. 

7.30  p.m. — Reception  and  Entertainment  by  the  Lord  Provost  at  the 
City  Chambers,  George  Square,  for  which  special  tickets 
will  be  required. 
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WEDNESDAY  11th  of  JUNE. 

9.30  a.m. — Delegates  are  invited  to  visit  the  Abercromby  Street 
Industrial  Schools,  (R.C.),  and  the  Day  Industrial  Schools 
at  Green  Street,  Rotten  Row,  and  Rose  Street. 

11. 5  a.m. —  Depart  from  St.  Enoch  Station  by  train  to  visit  the  Orphan 
Homes  of  Scotland  (Mr.  Quarrier's),  Bridge  of  Weir. 
Special  tickets  will  be  required  (see  pages  406-7). 

11.40  a.m. — Leave  Bridge  of  Weir  Station  by  omnibuses  for  the 
Orphan  Homes. 

1.0  p.m. — Luncheon  at  Bridge  of  Weir  Homes.    Chairman,  Mr. 

E.  Cameron-Corbett,  M.P. 
2.0  p.m. — Papers  and  Discussion. 

Section  A — Chairman,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hubbard. 
Subject — The  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools'  Bills. 
Discussion  :  Speakers — Mr.  G.  A.  Miller  (Hon.  Sec.  Perth  Girls7 
School  of  Industry),  &*c. 

Section  B — Chairman,  Mr.  E.  Cameron-Corbett,  M.P. 

Subject — Temporary  Shelters.    Paper  by  Mrs.  Flather,  of  Sheffield. 
Discussion  :  Speakers — Miss  Steer,  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  and 
Mr.  E.  W.  Thomas. 

Subject — Boys  and  girls  of  feeble  health  and  feeble  minds,  not 
actually  imbecile.    Paper  by  Mrs.  Walker,  of  Bath. 
Discussion  : 

Subject — Laundry  management.  To  what  extent  can  Penitentiaries 
be  made  self-supporting?  Paper  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Fletcher,  D.D.  of 
Dublin. 

I  )iscussion  :  Speakers — Mr.  John  McLachlan,  Mr.  John  Ror.n,  &c. 

4.15  p.m.— Leave  Mr.  Quarrier's  Homes  by  omnibus  for  Bridge  of 
Weir  Station. 

4.40  p.m. — Leave  Bridge  of  Weir  Station  by  rail  for  Glasgow. 

5.15  p.m. — Leave  St.  Enoch  Station  by  omnibuses,  for  Maryhill  In- 
dustrial School  (438  and  465). 

(A  collection  of  Photographs,  &c,  will  be  on  view). 

6.30  p.m. — Tea  at  Maryhill  Industrial  School.    Chairman,  Mr. 

A.  A.  FERGUSSON. 
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7.0  p.m. — Papers  and  Discussion.  Chairman,  Mr.W.  E.  Hubbard. 

Subject — Day  Industrial  Schools.  Paper  by  Mr.  W.  Mitchell, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board. 

Discussion  :  Speakers — Mr.  J.  C.  Whiddington,  &c. 

Subject — Emigration.  Paper  by  Mr.  Falconer  (Superintendent  of 
Mossbank  Industrial  School). 

Discussion  :  Speakers — Rev.  T.  Turner,  Rev.  J.  Nugent,  &c. 

Subject — Our  methods  of  dealing  with  habitual  offenders. — Failure  of 
existing  enactments. — Dr.  Sutherland,  H.M.  Prison,  Glasgow. 

Subject — How  to  help  Male  Discharged  Prisoners.  Paper  by  Mr. 
John  Lawson. 

Discussion  : 

Subject — Paper  on  "  The  advantages  of  the  Provident  and  Benevolent 
Fund,"  by  Mr.  John  Bowden. 

Discussion  : 


THURSDAY,  12th  of  JUNE. 

9.30.  a.m. — Delegates  are  invited  to  visit  the  "Cumberland" 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  in  Duke  Street. 

10.50  a.m. — Depart  by  train  from  Queen  Street  Station  (low  level)' 
for  Craigendoran,  Helensburgh. 

12.0  a.m. — Depart  from  Craigendoran  by  special  steamer  to  visit 
the  Industrial  School  Ship,  H.M.S.  "  Empress,"  and  to 
sail  through  the  Lochs.  The  band  of  the  training  ship 
will  accompany  the  party.    Special  tickets  will  be  required. 

7.0  p.m. — Concluding  meeting  and  Conversazione  in  the  Corpora- 
tion Galleries.    Chairman,  Mr.  Morison. 

Address — Medical  Hints  to  managers  of  Institutions,  by  Dr.  Wilson 
Bruce. 
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FRIDAY,  13th  of  JUNE. 

Visit  to  Edinburgh. 

io  a.m. — Leave  Queen   Street  Station,    Glasgow,   by  train  for 
Edinburgh. 

ii. 15  a.m. — Arrive  at  Waverley  Station,  Edinburgh,  where  omnibuses 
will  be  in  atendance  to  convey  the  delegates  to  the 
Original  Ragged  Industrial  Schools  at  Liberton,  arriving 
there  about  12  o'clock. 
1.0  p.m. — Leave  Liberton  for  Exhibition.  Luncheon. 
Trains  leave  Edinburgh,  Waverley,  for  London  and  the  South 
(Midland)  at  9.20  p.m.,  (Great  Northern)  at  7.35,  9.30,  and  10.40 
p.m.,  Princes  Street  (North  Western)  at  9.10  p.m.    Trains  leave  the 
Waverley  station  for  Glasgow  (Queen  Street  Station)  at  6.30,  7.30, 
and  8.30  p.m. 

The  following  Institutions  in  and  near  Edinburgh  will  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  delegates  on  the  13th  of  June,  on  presentation  of  their 
Conference  tickets  : 

Wellington  Reformatory,  Penicuik,  130  boys. 

Edinburgh  Original  Ragged  Industrial  School,  Liberton,  200  boys. 

,,  „  „  Brunswick  Road,  90  girls. 

Edinburgh  United  Industrial  School,  Blackfriars  Street,  140  boys. 
Leith  Industrial  School,  Lochend  Road,  120  boys. 
Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade,  Brunswick  Road,  1 50  boys. 
Red  House  Home,  Musselburgh,  40  boys. 
Dairy  Western  Reformatory  School,  Dairy  Road,  68  girls. 
Edinburgh  Home  for  Cripple  Children,  20,  North  Mansion  House 

Road,  25  children. 
Edinburgh   House   of  Refuge,   Queensberry  Lodge,  Holyrood, 
300  adults. 

Edinburgh  Industrial  Home  for  Fallen  Women,  Alnwick  Hill, 

Liberton,  30  women. 
Edinburgh  Royal  Magdalene  Asylum,  Gorgie  Road,  90  women. 
Springwell  House  Rescue  Home,  7,  Henderson  Terrace,  Dairy 

Road,  12  women. 
Grove  Laundry,  for  discharged   prisoners,   15,  Duncan  Street, 

Newington,  50  women. 
Robertson  Orphan  Home,  Mayfield,  Easter  Road. 
Scottish  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 

150,  High  Street. 
Rescue  and  Probation  Home  for  Fallen  Women,  18,  St.  John's 

Hill. 

SATURDAY,  14th  of  JUNE. 

Excursion  to  the  Trossachs,  Loch  Katrine,  and  Loch  Lomond, 
or  Excursion  to  the  Forth  Bridge,  &c. 
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IXTY-FOUR  boys  were  sent  to  sea  last  year  from 
the  "  Formidable  "  Training  Ship,  out  of  a  total 
of  eighty-three  discharged. 


A  new  School- room  is  being  built  at  the  Beds.  Reformatory 


We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Hibbins,  the  well-known  Superintendent  of  Clifton  Wood 
Industrial  School.  We  gave  his  portrait  in  this  Journal,  and 
some  account  of  his  work,  in  April,  1888.  He  held  his  office 
forty  years,  and  worked  hard  and  faithfully  at  it  to  the  end. 
He  passed  away  peacefully  on  the  20th  of  May. 


We  hear  that  the  Secretaryship  of  the  National  Refuges 
will  be  vacant  at  Michaelmas,  by  reason  of  the  retirement  ot 
Mr.  William  Williams,  on  account  of  advancing  age.  The 
management  of  this  group  of  Institutions  is  a  grand  sphere  of 
work,  embracing  Training  Ships,  Town  and  Country  Homes 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  It  will  be  no  easy  matter  either  for 
anyone  to  succeed  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  practically  the 
founder  of  these  Homes,  and  for  forty-five  years  has  maintained 
them  to  a  very  large  extent  by  his  individual  energy,  and  the 
confidence  which  he  personally  inspired  in  his  large  body  of 
supporters.  The  Committee  are  advertising  for  a  successor ; 
the  applications  have  to  be  sent  in  to  Shaftesbury  House,  W.C. 
by  the  12th  July.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Williams  takes  a 
seat  on  the  Committee,  and  will  continue  to  aid  the  Society 
with  good  counsel,  derived  from  his  almost  unrivalled 
experience  in  the  work. 

The  Report  of  the  Boys'  Training  Home,  "  The  Cascades," 
Tasmania,  for  the  year  1889,  shows  that  there  were  forty-one 
boys  in  the  Home  on  the  31st  of  December,  of  whom  twenty 
were  received  during  the  year.  The  bulk  of  admissions  were 
for  petty  theft,  and  the  ages,  on  admission,  ranged  from  ten 
to  fifteen. 

No.  cexvii. — July,  1890. 
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Mr.  Jackson  has  resigned  his  post  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Ardwick  Green  Industrial  School,  Manchester. 


The  Glasgow  Conference  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
a  great  success,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  fruitful  in  after  results. 
The  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  ready  shortly,  and 
applications  for  copies  should  be  sent  in  at  once  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  32,  Charing 
Cross,  London. 

 ^-•♦•-^  

THE    BOYS'    HOME  AND    SURREY  REFORMATORY, 
WANDSWORTH    COMMON,  S.W. 


THE  10th  of  June  was  a  memorable  day  for  this  Institution.  It  was  the 
Manager's  (Mr.  J.  F.  Newland's)  50th  birthday.  Of  these  50  years,  32  have 
been  spent  in  the  Institution  as  Superintendent  and  Manager.  The  boys  (180)  were 
granted  a  special  holiday,  and  sat  down  to  a  substantial  dinner,  and  afterwards  to  a 
good  tea,  followed  by  fruit,  nuts,  &c.  The  10th  of  June  completed  12  months  without 
one  day's  illness  in  the  School.  The  last  visit  of  the  doctor  was  paid  nth  of  June, 
1889,  and  on  the  present  date  every  boy  is  in  perfect  health.  During  the  late 
influenza  epidemic,  not  a  single  boy  or  officer  was  attacked.  The  Institution,  which 
commenced  its  operations  in  1852,  has  continued  to  carry  on  its  work  steadily  for  38 
years,  without  a  single  break. 

 <  

CHILDREN    IN  PRISON. 


THE  following  Return  has  been  compiled  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Staffordshire  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  from  the 
official  Prison  Records,  to  which,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Governor,  he  has  been  allowed  access. 

H.M.  PRISON,  STAFFORD. 


Year  ending. 

Children 
under  12. 

Children  over 
12  and 
under  16. 

Total. 

Deduct  those 
passed  on  to 
Reformatory. 

Total  as  th 
reduced. 

31  March,  1879 

38 

+ 

274 

312 

55 

257 

1880 

36 

+ 

174 

2IO 

-  46 

164 

1881 

21 

+ 

2IO 

231 

44 

I87 

1882 

16 

+ 

179 

195 

-  38 

157 

„  1883 

21 

+ 

I85 

206 

53 

153 

1884 

I  I 

+ 

179 

I90 

53 

137 

1885 

8 

+ 

126 

134 

3i 

103 

1886 

9 

+ 

152 

l6l 

50 

1887 

18 

+ 

160 

178 

56 

122 

1888 

7 

+ 

138 

145 

5i 

94 

1889 

6 

+ 

I4I 

147 

60 

87 

, ,       1 890 

10 

II4 

124 

50 

74 

201 

+ 

2032 

2233 

-  587 

1646 

Note.  — Il  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  an  habitual  criminal  in  the 
county  who  has  not  been  imprisoned  as  a  child. 
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INEBRIATE  ASYLUMS. 


T  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  if  some  reliable 
statistics  could  be  collected  in  evidence  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  these  institutions,  and  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  place  some  statement  on  the  subject  before  our 
readers,  and  with  a  view  to  legislation  in  the  matter,  we  have  been 
searching  through  all  the  publications  and  reports  that  we  could  obtain, 
having  reference  to  the  subject,  but  at  present  we  have  been  able  to  find 
no  information  to  show  what  percentage  of  patients  discharged  from 
English  Inebriate  Homes  have  been  permanently  reformed. 

As  regards  America  : — 

Professor  T.  D.  Crothers,  M.D.,  writes,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Inebriate 
Asylums  and  their  Work  "  : — "  The  results  of  treatment  in  a  few  scientific 
inebriate  hospitals  are  most  encouraging.  The  first  statistical  study  was 
made  at  Binghampton  Asylum  in  1874.  Over  1,000  circular  letters 
were  addressed  to  friends  of  patients  who  had  been  under  treatment 
five  years  before.  The  answers  indicated  62^2  per  cent,  as  yet 
temperate  and  total  abstainers.  This  result,  after  an  interval  of  five 
years  was  clear  evidence  that  a  large  percentage  would  remain  cured 
during  the  remainder  of  life." 

In  1864,  Binghampton  Asylum  was  opened;  the  inmates  then  being 
kept  from  drink  by  being  locked  in  by  attendants,  &c,  and  being  kept 
there,  whether  they  wished  to  go  or  not,  for  at  least  a  year.  But  about 
1867  (see  Professor  Crothers  in  same  paper)  there  was  a  reaction, and 
little  restraint  seems  to  have  been  put  on  the  patients,  except  influence. 
Consequently  the  patients  written  to  in  1874  were  probably  persons  who 
cured  themselves  with  the  aid  of  little  or  no  restraint  on  the  part  ot 
attendants. 

"  Dr.  A.  Day,  of  Washington  Home  (Boston),  made  a  similar  study 
of  two  thousand  cases  who  had  been  under  treatment  ten  to  eighteen 
years  before,  and  found  over  34  per  cent,  yet  sober  and  temperate." 

The  Washington  Homes  have,  as  a  rule,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge 
from  the  papers  before  us,  no  powers  of  compulsory  detention  over 
ibeir  patients,  and,  in  fact,  dismiss  all  who  perpetually  break  their  rules. 
J  his  Washington  Home  (Boston)  likewise  takes  opium  eaters,  but 
we  imagine  this  statistic  refers  to  inebriates  only. 

"  Dr.  Mason,  of  Kings  County  Home,  examined  600  cases  who  had 
been  away  from  the  Asylum  for  10  years,  and  found  34  per  cent,  of  all 
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cases  yet  cured.  He  expressed  great  surprise  at  this  result,  as  most  of 
the  cases  were  considered  incurable  at  the  time  of  treatment." 

Inebriates  are  committed  by  magistrates  to  this  Home,  which  also 
receives  private  patients.  We  are  not  sure  if  it  has  powers  of  compulsory 
detention  over  its  private  patients,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  opium 
eaters  are  received  here. 

These  three  hospitals  regard  inebriety  as  entirely,  or  all  but  entirely, 
a  disease,  and  treat  it  medically. 

Dr.  Crothers  writes,  in  continuance  : — "  Other  observers  have  made 
studies  of  a  smaller  number  of  cases  with  similar  results.  The  most 
careful  authorities,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  agree  in  the  statement 
that  fully  33  per  cent,  of  all  cases  who  come  under  treatment  are 
permanently  restored.  The  institutions  where  inebriety  is  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  vice,  claim  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  recoveries,  but  publish  no 
statistics.  In  view  of  the  chronic  character  of  these  cases,  and  the 
imperfect  means  of  treatment,  these  statistics  are  encouraging,  and 
indicate  great  possibilities  for  the  future  from  a  better  knowledge  and 
control  of  these  cases." 

Dr.  Crothers  is  a  great  champion  of  the  party  of  medical  men  who 
regard  Inebriety  like  Lunacy,  as  a  disease.  He  is  himself  superintendent 
of  a  Home  for  Inebriates,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  interested  in  any 
of  the  Homes  he  refers  to. 

Mr.  Gardiner  Tufts,  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Reforma- 
tory says,  that — Men  are  committed  there  for  drunkenness  upon  an 
indeterminate  sentence,  having  a  limit  of  two  years.  As  a  rule  they  are 
kept  for  eight  months,  and  then  released  on  probation.  They  are  not 
treated  medically,  "  we  endeavour  to  restore  their  manhood  and  will- 
power by  good  food,  work,  recreation,  education  and  intellectual  and 
social  facilities.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  leave  us  with  the  desire  and  intention 
to  lead  sober  lives.  Our  experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
a  habitual  drunkard  to  regain  and  maintain  the  habit  of  sobriety."  They 
have  had  many  men  who  have  been  in  voluntary  homes  without  power 
of  compulsory  detention.  He  considers  power  of  detention  absolutely 
necessary. 

As  regards  Powers  of  Compulsory  Detention  : 

In  England,  under  the  Habitual  Drunkards' Act,  1879,  as  continued  by 
the  Inebriates'  Act,  1S88,  habitual  drunkards  may  go  before  two  magis- 
trates and  commit  themselves  to  any  Certified  Home  for  Inebriates,  for 
any  period  up  to  a  year. 
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In  America  the  laws  concerning  commitment  for  drunkenness  vary 
in  different  States. 

As  regards  Certified  Inebriate  Homes  in  England  : 

In  July,  1889,  there  were  seven,  accommodating  altogether  94  patients. 
All  of  them  taking  private  patients  as  well  as  patients  under  the  Act. 
Xo  results  are  published. 

C.  M.  B. 

 >  —  ♦  —  <  

THE  TASMANIAN    DESTITUTE   CHILDREN'S  ACT. 


IN  view  of  the  discussion  of  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools'  Bill  now 
before  Parliament  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  most  recent  legislation 
in  regard  to  destitute  children  in  our  Colonies.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Tasmanian  Boys'  Training  Home,  tells  us  that  the  alteration  of  the  law  there, 
relating  to  juvenile  offenders,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  that  it  is  not  so 
advanced  as  in  Victoria  and  elsewhere.    The  Destitute  Childrens'  Act  recites  : — 

1.  Whenever  any  offender  is  sentenced  to  be  detained  in  a  certified  Training 
School  under  any  Act  authorising  the  same,  the  Managers  of  such  School  shall 
become  guardians  of  the  person  of  such  offender,  to  the  exclusion  respectively  of  the 
father,  mother  and  every  other  guardian,  until  such  offender  attains  such  age,  not 
exceeding  twenty  years,  as  the  Governor-in-Council  may  direct,  unless  such  offender 
is  sooner  discharged  from  such  guardianship  by  the  Governor-in-Council ;  and  such 
Manager  shall,  as  such  guardian,  have  the  sole  right  to  custody  of  such  offender,  and 
shall  deal  with  such  offender  as  directed  by  any  Act  in  force  relating  to  Training  . 
Schools. 

2.  When  an  offender  detained  in  a  Training  School  escapes  therefrom,  his  period 
of  detention  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  expired  during  the  time  he  may  remain 
unlawfully  at  large  ;  and  when  such  offender  is  apprehended  and  returned  to  the 
school  from  which  he  escaped,  he  shall  be  detained  in  such  school  for  such  period  as 
shall  be  equal  to  the  time  he  was  unlawfully  at  large,  and  shall  also  serve  any 
sentence  which  may  be  passed  for  such  escape.  Provided  that  no  offender  shall  be 
liable  to  be  detained  in  any  such  school  under  this  section  after  he  has  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen  years. 

3.  When  a  parent  shall  wilfully  neglect  to  provide  adequate  food,  clothing, 
medical  aid,  or  lodging  for  his  child,  being  in  his  custody,  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  whereby  the  health  of  such  child  shall  have  been,  or  shall  be  likely  to  be, 
seriously  injured,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable,  on  summary  conviction, 
in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Magistrates'  Summary  Procedure  Act,  and  being 
convicted  thereof  before  any  two  Justices,  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  six  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  as  such  Justices  shall 
decide.  Provided  that  such  Justices  may  suspend  the  sentence  until  further  notice  if 
the  offender  enter  into  his  own  recognisances,  with  or  without  one  or  more  sureties 
as  the  Justices  may  think  fit,  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon.  And  such 
Justices  may,  if  they  see  fit,  deal  with  such  child  in  all  respects  as  if  the  same  had 
been  brought  before  them  under  the  Fifth  Section  of  the  Industrial  Schools' 
Act,  1867. 
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Liverpool  Certified  Industrial  School,  33,  Everton  Terrace. 

Mr.  Rogers  visited  this  School  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  reported  as  follows  r 
I  have  inspected  the  Boys'  Industrial  School  to-day  and  made  an  examination  of 
the  school  classes  as  usual.  I  have  been  over  the  work-shops,  dormitories  and  out- 
buildings. I  find  all  in  excellent  order.  The  arrangements  are  quite  suitable  in 
every  respect.  I  found  the  utmost  cleanliness  and  order  throughout  the  whole 
establishment.  The  boys,  too,  looked  bright  and  clean  and  healthy.  There  were  no 
sick  in  the  house  to-day. 

The  Medical  Report  has  given  me  much  satisfaction.  There  has  been  very  little 
illness  of  a  serious  character  for  the  last  twelve-months.  There  was  a  mild  attack  of 
Influenza  in  February,  with  no  serious  accompaniments. 

Conduct,  too,  has  been  on  the  whole  very  good — serious  offences  infrequent,  and 
punishment  below  the  average.  I  found  a  good  spirit  prevailing  amongst  the  boys  ; 
they  were  all  anxious  to  make  a  creditable  appearance,  and  were  very  quiet  and  well- 
behaved.  There  is  a  good  staff  of  officers  at  the  present  time,  and  discipline  is  well 
maintained. 

I  saw  the  boys  in  their  workshops  engaged  in  Printing,  Tailoring,  Shoemaking, 
Carpentry,  Wood-splitting,  Netting  and  General  Repairs.  The  boys  applied  them- 
selves to  their  work  cheerfully  and  diligently,  under  competent  Instructors.  The 
Industrial  Departments  are  well  ordered  and  arranged. 

The  education  is  carefully  attended  to.  There  have  been  some  drawbacks  thi>. 
year  owing  to  illness  among  the  teachers,  but  in  spite  of  some  lost  time,  the  boy- 
did  well.  A  little  more  accuracy  in  arithmetic  might  well  be  aimed  at.  The  general 
percentage  of  passes  was  96*6,  which  I  regard  as  very  creditable.  The  hand-writing 
has  much  improved.  There  were  50  in  Standard  Y.,  and  40  in  Standard  IV. — a 
large  proportion  of  the  school  in  the  higher  standards.  Standards  III.  and  II.  did 
exceedingly  well.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  juniors  receive  very  careful  attention 
now.  The  boys  were  very  quiet  and  good,  and  gave  no  trouble  whatever.  The  boys 
sang  to  me  very  well. 

My  visit  has  gratified  me.  I  have  nothing  to  find  fault  with.  The  school  strives 
to  attain  to  a  good  standard  of  excellence  and  utility,  and  is  managed  with  much 
tact,  cleverness  and  experience. 


SCHLOULE  OF  PASSES,  EDUCATIONAL  EXAMINATION. 


1  Standard. 

No. 
Examined. 

Passed 
in 

Reading. 

Passed 
in 

Writing. 

Passed 
;» 

Arithmetic 

Passed 
in 

Spelling. 

Passed 
in 

Dictation. 

Percentage 
of 
Pass*, 

!  v. 

5° 

48 

49 

44 

48 

44 

93'2 

IV. 

40 

38 

40 

34 

38 

34 

92 

III. 

31 

31 

31 

3i 

29 

29 

97 '4 

II. 

39 

39 

39 

38 

39 

39 

99*5 

I. 

24 

24 

24 

21 

24 

24 

97 '5 

INFANTS 

6 

100 

Total... 

190 

180 

.83 

168 

17S 

170 

96-6 
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Holy  Trinity  Certified  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  13,  Nile  Street, 

Liverpool. 

On  April  the  30th,  Mr.RoGERS  reported :  I  have  visited  the  Girl's  Home  to-day,  and 
find  it  under  new  superintendence.  I  am  glad  to  find  all  going  on  well.  The  girls 
are  in  excellent  health.  Very  few  ailments.  Good  conduct  and  little  or  no  punish- 
ment. I  am  pleased  with  the  promising  aspect  of  affairs.  The  children  seem  happy 
and  comfortable,  and  appear  to  be  very  kindly  treated.  The  Medical  Officer  gave 
me  a  very  favourable  report  of  the  general  health. 

I  went  over  the  House  and  found  good  order,  and  clean  and  tidy  apartments. 
There  is  a  good  Laundry.  Would  recommended  the  taking  in  of  a  little  family 
washing,  so  as  to  give  the  older  girls  a  variety  in  this  branch.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  Needlework,  and  a  better  room  should  be  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

I  have  examined  _£he  School-classes  to-day,  and  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the 
progress  made  in  the  year.  The  Teacher  manages  well.  The  girls  passed  a  very 
creditable  examination  ;  most  of  the  work  was  well  done.  The  Reading  in  the  upper 
Classes  was  excellent. 

My  visit  has  gratified  me.    I  find  all  promising  well. 

The  girls  passed  96  per  cent. 

Holy  Trinity  Certified  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  77,  Grafton 
Street,  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool. 

On  May  the  2nd,  Mr.  Rogers  visited  this  School,  and  reported  :  I  have  inspected 
the  Industrial  School  to-day,  and  find  the  establishment  in  good  order  and  going  on 
very  steadily.  I  have  been  through  every  department,  and  am  pleased  to  find  judicious 
arrangements,  perfect  order,  cleanliness,  and  good  organization.  I  went  through  the 
Workshops,  and  saw  the  boys  at  their  various  occupations.  The  Printing  establish- 
ment is  very  usefully  occupied.  Tailoring,  Shoemaking,  and  Wood-chopping  are 
carried  on  as  well.  The  boys  worked  cheerfully  and  well.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  see  a  little  Turning  or  Wood-work  introduced.  There  is  an  excellent  Band.  The 
boys  play  remarkably  well. 

The  health  of  the  boys  seems  good.  No  serious  ailments  to-day.  One  boy  in 
Hospital  with  lung  disease.  I  notice  that  there  has  been  an  outbreak  of  Ophthalmia 
since  I  was  last  here,  but  of  a  mild  character.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  House 
seems  good.  I  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  outside  closets  have  been  renewed 
on  an  improved  system. 

Conduct  has  been  fair.  I  notice  a  good  many  cases  of  a  serious  kind,  rather  more 
than  usual.  I  recommend  the  extension  of  the  Mark  system,  with  some  additional 
inducements  to  good  conduct,  so  as  to  do  away  with  some  part  of  the  ordinary 
punishments  by  the  cane  or  the  birch.  The  boys  behaved  remarkably  well  to-day, 
and  were  all  quiet  and  orderly.    They  looked  particularly  clean,  tidy  and  bright. 

I  am  glad  to  report  very  favourably  of  the  School  work  to-day.  The  Teachers 
have  worked  hard,  and  have  at  last  brought  up  the  School  to  a  very  creditable 
position,  such  as  it  has  not  attained  to  for  some  years  past.  This  is  very  satisfactory. 
Standards  V.,  IV.,  and  III.,  have  done  very  well  to-day.  Standard  II.  is  open  to  some 
remark,  and  Standard  I.  might  have  done  a  little  better.  I  think  that  a  third  Teacher, 
male  or  female,  is  necessary  to  bring  on  the  younger  children,  and  to  keep  up  the 
educational  status  of  the  School.      I  found  one  at  work  last  year,  but  her  services 
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have  been  dispensed  with,  and  I  do  not  think  that  so  large  a  School  can  be  kept  up 
in  efficiency  without  this  additional  help. 

There  was  excellent  order  in  the  Schoolroom.  I  find  a  good  staff  of  officers  at 
work.    There  were  200  inmates  this  day. 

The  Boys  passed  95  per  cent. 

Staffordshire  Certified  Boys'  Industrial  School,  Werrington, 
Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Colonel  Inglis  visited  this  School  on  May  15th,  1890,  and  reported  :  I  have 
visited  the  School  to-day,  having  given  very  short  notice,  and  have  found  all  going  on 
as  usual.  The  premises  in  very  good  order,  extensive  and  useful.  Additions  and 
improvements  in  progress,  and  the  boys  looking  even  better  than  they  have  done  on 
former  occasions. 

The  School-room  work  was  very  satisfactory,  the  boys  were  orderly  and  attentive, 
and  there  were  very  few  failures  in  any  of  the  usual  subjects.  The  most  pleasing 
feature  in  the  School-room  was  that  the  good  results  had  been  obtained  without  any 
corporal  punishment. 

I  found  good  work  going  on  in  the  work-shops,  and  saw  the  boys  called  to 
fire  quarters. 

The  management  of  the  School  is  as  good  as  it  can  be.  The  Staff  seems 
thoroughly  efficient,  and  the  work  seems  to  go  on  smoothly,  and  with  very  little 
punishment.  This  happy  state  of  things  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  excellent 
system  of  marks  and  rewards. 

I  know  no  School  that  is  managed  more  judiciously,  sensibly,  or  carefully,  or  one 
which  gives  me  greater  pleasure  to  visit. 

Chadwiek  Memorial  School. 

On  Wednesday,  the  21st  May,  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Industrial  Schools,  visited  the  Chadwiek  Memorial  School,  and  the  following  is  a 
copy  of  his  report  : — 

I  have  visited  the  Chadwiek  Industrial  School  to-day,  and  am  more  than  pleased 
with  the  progress  and  improvements  realised  and  carried  out  in  the  last  twelve 
months.  In  every  direction  I  have  seen  good  work  going  on,  and  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  the  children  thoroughly  studied.  Those  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 
The  school  takes  a  much  higher  place.  A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished,  and  the 
prospects  of  last  year  have  turned  out  to  be  real  advances,  and  movements  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  new  workshops  and  the  new  sick  room  are  worth  all  the  money  they  cost.  I 
see  many  practical  improvements  in  other  points  also,  all  indicating  higher  aims,  and 
a  determination  to  be  in  the  forefront  for  efficiency  and  suitability.  There  is  a  good 
staff  of  officers  here,  and  all  seem  to  be  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  and  to  have 
the  interests  of  the  institution  thoroughly  at  heart.  Health  has  been  good,  except  so 
far  as  the  influenza  is  concerned.  It  attacked  the  school  in  force,  and  left  its  mark 
behind.  There  is  nearly  a  clean  bill  of  health  to-day.  Conduct  has  been  good,  and 
the  manner  and  behaviour  of  the  children  to-day  gives  me  confidence  and  satisfaction. 
In  the  school-room,  the  boys  passed  a  creditable  examination.  There  was  good 
order  and  satisfactory  progress.  Order  and  tone  excellent.  I  went  over  the  work- 
shops, and  found  good  work  going  on  under  practical  training  and  instruction.  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
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E.  HUBBARD,  we  regret  to  say,  in  con- 
sequence of  pressure  of  engagements,  has  resigned 
his  post  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  ; 


but  he  will  continue  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Union  as  a  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


From  the  annual  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Industrial 
Brigade  we  learn  that  the  Directors  appoint  a  special  service 
every  year,  to  commend  to  the  lads  the  objects  of  the  White 
Cross  Union,  which  aims  at  inculcating  a  high  standard  of 
honour  in  the  bearing  of  young  men  to  women  and  girls,  and 
in  the  careful  avoidance  of  all  objectionable  language. 


Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart.,  has  been  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Turner  has  been  elected  Vice- 
Chairman. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  another 
honoured  worker  in  the  Reformatory  movement.  After 
several  months  of  infirm  health,  and  a  fortnight  of  much 
anxiety,  Mr.  John  Craster,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Wellington  Reformatory  for  Boys,  at  Penicuik,  near  Edin- 
burgh, passed  to  his  rest  on  the  3rd  of  July,  at  the  age  of  66. 
Paralysis  of  the  throat  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death. 
He  was  Superintendent  of  the  Newcastle  Reformatory  from 
1853  to  1856;  of  the  Inverness  Reformatory  from  1856  to 
1859  ;  and  of  the  Wellington  Reformatory  from  1859  till  his 
death.  His  son,  Mr.  John  Craster,  has  been  unanimously 
elected  by  the  Directors  to  succeed  to  the  post  of  Superinten- 
dent of  Wellington  Reformatory. 

The  "  Vernon  "  Training  Ship,  of  Sydney,  is  about  to  be 
re-placed  by  a  vessel  nearly  twice  her  size,  the  "  Sobraon," 
which  will  accommodate,  at  least,  five  hundred  boys. 

No.  ccxviii. — August,  1890. 
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The  Annual  Inspection  of  the  Feltham  Industrial  School 
by  the  London  County  Courfcil,  was  held  on  the  14th  of  July. 


The  Annual  Distribution  of  Prizes  on  board  the  Training 
Ship,  "  Shaftesbury,"  at  Grays,  by  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  took 
place  on  the  22nd  of  July. 


Macclesfield  Industrial  School  Cadet  Corps  encamped 
out  this  year  as  usual  at  Alderley  Edge.  The  review  took 
place,  under  a  heavy  shower  of  hail  and  rain,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  and  prizes  were  awarded  for  best  company  drill,  for  the 
cleanest  and  most  orderly  tent,  for  the  best  company  physical 
drill,  &c. 


The  Committee  of  the  Maida  Hill  Refuge  have  given  up 
their  printing  department,  and  have  taken  31,  Carlton  Road, 
Maida  Vale,  for  the  purposes  of  a  Home  for  Little  Boys. 


On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Mark  J.  Whitwill,  the  Council  of 
the  City  and  County  of  Bristol  have  made  the  following 
Bye-Law  extending  the  hours  during  which  child-hawking  is 
prohibited  under  section  3,  sub-section  (b)  of  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  : — "  Now  it  is  hereby  provided  that 
within  the  City  and  County  of  Bristol  the  said  hours  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  extended  to  nine  p.m.  and  seven  a.m.  on  every 
day  of  the  week  from  the  first  day  of  April  in  each  year  until 
the  thirtieth  day  of  September  following  (both  days  inclusive) 
and  to  between  eight  p.m.  and  seven  a.m.  on  every  day  of  the 
week  from  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year  until  the 
thirty-first  day  of  March  following  (both  days  inclusive)." 


Mrs.  Macartney  resigned  her  post  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Female  Philanthropic  Society,  Manor  Hall,  Ham- 
mersmith, on  the  15th  of  July,  having  nearly  completed 
forty-one  years'  labour  in  that  and  other  kindred  institutions. 
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A  second  Cottage  Home,  in  connection  with  the  Ministering 
Children's  League,  was  recently  opened  at  Ottershaw,  Chert- 
sey,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  a  third  laid  by  the  Countess 
of  Meath's  little  daughter.  In  the  course  of  an  address,  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Ridgeway,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Lancaster  Gate, 
spoke  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  League,  the  membership  of 
which  now  numbers  40,000,  living  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Lady  Meath,  who  is  the  foundress  of  the  League, 
commended  the  work  to  the  increased  sympathy  of  the 
children  present. 


The  Annual  Supper  to  the  "  Old  Boys  "  of  the  Houseboy 
Brigade  was  given  at  St.  Mary's  Infant  School,  Bryanston 
Square,  on  the  9th  of  July.  Some  two  hundred  of  the  former 
members  of  the  Brigade  assembled,  and  there  were  present 
several  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  its  welfare.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Hubbard,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  addressed  a 
few  words  of  welcome  to  the  company,  and  distributed  prizes 
to  such  "  Old  Boys"  as  had  kept  their  first  situation  for  four 
years,  or  had  not  made  more  than  one  change.  The  band  of 
the  Marylebone  Division  played  a  selection  during  the  supper. 


Messrs.  Macharg  &  Son,  C.A.,  of  69,  Buchanan  Street, 
Glasgow,  have  kindly  consented  to  keep  and  supply  the 
publications  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union.  The 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Journal  will  be  procurable  at  that 
address  early  in  each  month. 


Mr.  A.  Mackay,  Superintendent  of  the  Farm  School, 
Bisley,  Surrey,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Manchester  Industrial  School,  Ardwick  Green,  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  resigned. 


The  Industrial  Schools'  Bill,  which  was  down  for  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  been  withdrawn  by  the 
Government. 
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OFFICIAL  INSPECTIONS. 


York  Boys'  Industrial  School. 

Mr.  H.  Rogers,  Her  Majesty's  Deputy  Inspector,  visited  this  school  on  the  loth 
of  June,  and  reported  as  follows  : — "I  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  York  Boys' 
Industrial  School  to-day  (Tuesday)  rather  accidentally  than  by  design,  but  I 
found  all  going  on  in  regular  order.  The  Superintendent  was  absent  on  leave, 
but  I  found  all  going  on  steadily,  the  boys  in  excellent  order,  and  a  very  good  staff  of 
officers  much  interested  in  their  work.  I  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  dormitories,  work- 
shops, etc.,  and  am  glad  to  see  good  order  and  increased  efficiency.  I  knew  the 
school  very  well  some  years  ago,  and  I  can  hardly  recognise  the  place  again.  The 
new  school-room  is  a  most  valuable  addition.  The  children  are  in  fair  health  to-day, 
but  the  past  year  has  seen  a  good  many  ailments,  and  some  serious  attacks  of  illness. 
Some  of  the  boys  are  feeble  on  admission,  and  I  understand  that  35  boys  have  been 
admitted  since  last  year's  inspection.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  classes  in  the 
school-room  to-day,  and  am  pleased  to  report  steady  progress  and  creditable  pro- 
ficiency. The  boys  did  well,  and  were  most  anxious  to  please.  Most  of  the  work 
was  very  carefully  done.  The  teacher  has  worked  most  faithfully.  All  the  classes 
did  well.  There  was  no  neglect  of  any  standard,  but  an  assistant  teacher  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  is  required.  The  school  requires  additional  help.  The 
boys  were  quiet  and  orderly.  I  was  pleased  with  their  manner  and  appearance. 
Conduct  seems  to  have  been  of  the  ordinary  character — generally  good,  with  a  few 
exceptions." 

York  Girls'  Industrial  School. 

The  official  inspection  of  this  school  was  made  on  the  9th  of  June  by  Col.  Inglis, 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  who  reports  as  follows  : — "  I  have  to-day  (with  Mr.  Rogers) 
inspected  the  school,  and  examined  all  the  girls  in  the  usual  subjects.  I  have  found 
every  part  of  the  premises  in  perfect  order,  thoroughly  clean  and  comfortable.  I 
have  heard  a  good  report  of  the  health  and  conduct  (with  one  or  two  exceptions) 
during  the  year,  and  I  have  found  the  girls  looking  bright  and  healthy.  In  the  school- 
room they  were  quiet,  orderly,  and  attentive.  The  schoolroom  work  has  decidedly 
improved  since  last  year,  the  writing  especially  so,  and  the  arithmetic  was  done  with 
great  neatness  as  well  as  accuracy.  The  school  seems  well  managed,  judiciously,  and 
with  great  kindness.    I  have  been  much  pleased  with  my  visit." 

Training"  Ship  "  Mars,"  Dundee,  N.B. 

June  5th,  1890. — "  I  have  to-day  paid  my  annual  visit  to  the  '*  Mars,"  and  have 
found  everything  going  on  well.  Every  part  of  the  ship  was  in  perfect  order,  and 
thoroughly  clean  and  comfortable.  The  arrangements  for  lighting  are  very  good,  as 
are  also  the  arrangements  in  case  of  fire.  The  appearance  of  the  boys  was  very 
satisfactory,  and  there  seemed  a  very  good  tone  amongst  them.  In  the  school-room 
they  were  orderly  and  attentive,  and  they  passed  a  very  good  examination.  Discipline 
seems  to  be  well  maintained,  with  very  little  punishment.  I  have  heard  a  very  good 
report  of  the  health  and  conduct  during  the  past  year.  The  ship  seems  to  be  going 
on  well  in  every  respect,  and  to  be  doing  very  good  work.  CAPTAIN  SCOTT  appears 
to  be  fortunate  in  having  a  very  good  staff  to  assist  him.  I  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  my  visit.  Percentage  of  passes  986." — "  W.  Inglis,  Lieut -Col., 
Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools." 
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VISIT  OF  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE  TO  THE  FOREST 
HILL  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  HOMES. 


connection  with  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Industrial  Homes.  The  inhabitants 
generally  vied  with  one  another  in  giving  Her  Royal  Highness  a 
right  royal  reception,  and  everything  testified  to  the  earnestness  of  their 
desires.  The  royal  party  arrived  at  Lordship  Lane  station  about  three 
o'clock,  and  were  met  by  several  members  of  the  committee,  and  ac- 
companied by  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Lewisham,  were  escorted 
by  a  detachment  of  Kent  Yeomanry  to  the  marquee  which  had  been 
tastefully  decorated,  and  where  was  gathered  a  large  concourse  of 
friends  and  subscribers  to  the  Homes.  On  the  arrival  of  the  royal 
party  the  band  played  the  National  Anthem ;  bouquets  and  button- 
holes were  then  presented  by  the  children  of  the  Homes.  After  prayer 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Legge,  the  address  was  read  and  pre- 
sented by  the  President,  Viscount  Lewisham.  The  Marquis  of  Lorne 
having  acknowledged  it  on  behalf  of  the  Princess,  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  stone  was  proceeded  with,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise 
declaring  it  "  well  and  truly  laid."  Mr.  George  Holland  having  spoken, 
the  presentation  of  purses  by  about  forty  little  children  was  the  next 
item  of  interest.  Then  the  President  said  a  few  words  in  support 
of  the  Homes,  and  the  royal  party  adjourned  to  an  adjoining 
ante-room  for  tea.  There  being  still  some  little  time  to  spare  before 
the  departure  of  the  return  train,  it  was  arranged  that  a  visit  should  be 
paid  to  the  Boys'  Home,  and  as  this  was  quite  unexpected,  the  royal 
and  distinguished  visitors  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Home 
in  its  every-day  garb,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  expressed  herself 
delighted  with  all  she  saw.  Mr.  Hyde  (the  master)  put  the  boys 
through  sword  and  rifle  drill,  which  they  did  very  creditably,  earning 
the  well-merited  approbation  ot  the  royal  party,  the  Princess  requesting 
that  a  day's  holiday  might  be  given  to  the  boys.  After  signing  the 
visitors'  book,  the  royal  visitors  left  for  the  railway  station,  amid  the 
ringing  cheers  of  their  youthful  hosts,  having  delighted  all  by  such  an 
unceremonious  and  gracious  extension  of  their  visit. 

A  sum  of  about  ^2,000  is  still  required  to  complete  the  new 
building  ;  it  is  hoped  that  a  good  part  of  it,  if  not  all,  may  be  received 
before  the  opening,  which  is  intended  to  be  early  in  the  spring  of 
next  year. 


OREST  HILL  was  on  Thursday,  17th  June,  honoured  by 
a  visit  from  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness 
of  Lorne,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  the  occasion 
being  the  laying  of  the  stone  of  the  Girls'  new  Home,  in 
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FEEBLE-MINDED   AND   INFIRM  GIRLS. 

By  Mrs.  ELIZA  A.  WALKER. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Bath  Ladies  Association  for  the  Care  of  Friendless  Girls.) 


N  the  Paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  at  the 
Glasgow  Conference,  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  there 
is  need  for  special  training  for  feeble-minded  (not 
imbecile)  and  infirm  girls  and  boys.  That  I  established 
my  proposition  was  affirmed  by  the  unanimous  passing 
of  a  resolution  to  that  effect  by  the  meeting.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Thomas — whose  long  experience  with  one  class  of  girls  referred  to, 
claimed  special  attention  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  question  upon  that 
class — proposed  an  additional  clause  that  the  subject  should  be  referred 
for  further  consideration  to  the  Council  of  the  Reformatory.  This 
exactly  tallied  with  my  wishes.  To  prove  the  existence  of  a  class 
needing  help  was  my  first  aim.  To  direct  attention  to  their  needs  is 
at  once  a  step  gained.  But  there  we  may  not  stop.  We  must  further 
consider  what  can  be  done  for  them. 

In  my  Paper,  indeed,  various  schemes  were  broached  :  homes, 
employment  in  factories  in  work  not  requiring  mental  power,  boarding 
out,  longer  detention  in  the  training  institutions  in  which  they  may 
have  been  taught. 

The  Paper,  however,  dealt  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  incompetent, 
mentally  and  bodily,  and  of  all  ages.  It  is  my  desire  now  to  narrow 
the  subject  to  girls  of  one  age,  and  to  a  plan  which  might,  I  think,  be 
tried  with  advantage  with  the  sanction  and,  perhaps,  the  aid  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union.  The  girls  whom  I  wish  to  consider 
are  those  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who,  having  been  in  our  Voluntary 
Industrial  Schools,  are  found  unfit  for  service  when  the  usual  period 
arrives  for  placing  girls  out. 

We  may  place  the  feeble-minded  and  infirm  in  three  large  divisions 
according  to  age. 
[.  Children. 

2.  Cirls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen. 

3.  Adults. 

W  ith  the  first  and  third  of  these  classes  I  do  not  wish  to  deal  at 
present  beyond  mentioning  a  few  facts,  and  offering  a  few  short 
remarks. 

1.  Children. — I  find  that  in  Germany  "auxiliary  schools  are  designed 
for  such  children  as,  after  a  trial  of  at  least  two  years  in  a  public 
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elementary  school,  have  not  been  able  to  be  promoted,  so  that  an  equal 
progress  with  their  companions  is  impossible."  The  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Von  Gorsler,  "  thought  that  auxiliary  classes  should  be  formed  in 
every  town  of  20,000  inhabitants  and  upwards."  "  In  Christiania 
such  abnormal  children  are  reckoned  as  4  per  1,000  =  60  :  15,000." 

Mr.  Shuttleworth,  of  large  experience  in  the  Idiot  Asylum  of 
Lancaster,  observes  :  "  While  exceptionally  quick  children  are  well 
provided  for,  no  systematic  effort  has  been  made  for  those  children  who 
cannot  keep  up  to  the  code."  The  causes  for  such  low  mental  standard 
are  partly  over  pressure  on  delicate  brains,  and  underfeeding  at  home. 

With  such  children,  as  also  with  any  who  are  physically  infirm, 
Ministers  of  Education  should  deal.  It  is  of  extreme  importance  that 
in  every  school  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject,  and  a 
watchful  and  observant  eye  directed  to  discover  any  weakness  or 
infirmity  amongst  the  scholars,  mental  or  physical.  Such  should  be 
early  reported  to  the  managers  of  the  school,  and  medical  advice 
obtained.  In  many  cases  early  notice  of  some  infirmity  might  be  the 
saving  of  the  child.  The  weak  sight  might  be  cured  ;  the  feeble  brain 
spared  work  which  is  actually  destructive  to  it,  and  so  on. 

To  educational  authorities  we  may  pass  over  the  care  of  such  juvenile 
cases,  hoping  they  may  follow  in  the  wake  of  our  Continental  friends  in 
dealing  with  them.  In  the  Unions  separate  classes  could  easily  be  at 
once  formed. 

Of  the  $rd  Class,  the  adults,  I  would  say  a  few  words  ere  passing  on  : 
I  find  that  there  are  two  or  three  Custodial  Institutions  for  Feeble- 
minded Women  in  America,  one  in  Massachussets,  one  in  New  York, 
and  one  called  a  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Women  in  Newark  Maine 
County. 

Josephine  Lowell,  writes  thus  :  "  Is  it  not  a  great  wrong  to  the 
community  to  permit  the  transmission  from  generation  to  generation  of 
moral  and  mental  deficiencies  when  the  wrong  can  be  prevented  simply 
by  affording  decent  and  humane  protection  to  those  who  need  it  so 
bitterly  as  do  these  feeble-minded  women  ?  " 

The  Lady  Superior  of  St.  Mary's,  Stone,  Dartford,  a  well-known 
Penitentiary  Institution,  has  experience  of  this  class  of  women.  "  At 
St.  Mary's,  Stone,  during  the  last  three  years,"  we  hear  "the  average 
number  of  girls  '  morally  imbecile  '  is  30  per  cent.,  double  what  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  no  wonder,  for  children  are  born  of  these  feeble 
mothers,  and  'heredity'  has  a  frightful  bearing  on  the  subject."  A 
Laundry  Home  has,  therefore,  been  proposed,  in  which  such  may 
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remain  permanently  after  two  years'  penitentiary  training.  "  They  will 
easily  earn  the  current  rate  of  wages,  but  a  small  proportion  will  be 
needed  for  their  board  and  clothing.  The  surplus  fund  will  go  to 
support  the  inmates  when  past  work."  This  is  a  most  valuable 
experiment. 

Dismissing  our  subject  now,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  Class  i  of  Children 
and  Class  3  of  Adults,  I  now  take  up  Class  2,  viz.  : — Girls  of  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  on  leaving  Industrial  Schools,  or  being  of  an  age 
when  it  is  usual  to  leave  them. 

I  would  repeat  that  "  occasionally  "  girls  who  are  unfit  for  service 
may  be  retained  in  the  Home  where  they  are  trained.  One,  or  even 
two,  according  to  the  size  of  the  Home,  might  usually  be  alio  wed  to 
remain  permanently.  We  must  not  have  too  much  red  tape  in  our 
Homes,  nor  be  too  greedy  for  girls  for  whom  payment  is  made  from# 
outside.  "  The  quality  of  mercy  "  should  "  not  be  strained."  We  have 
one  girl  in  our  Home  on  whom  we  have  spent  much  money,  in  treat- 
ment of  lameness,  whom  we  retain  thus,  and  who  proves  of  very  great 
service  to  us  as  time  goes  on.  But  our  Homes  cannot  keep  more  than 
one  or  two  of  such  cases,  without  interfering  with  the  object  for  which 
they  are  founded.  Other  provision  is  therefore  needed.  This  need 
not  appal  us.  The  number  of  cases  requiring  this  special  attention  of 
the  age  to  which  I  limit  attention  will  not  prove  at  all  overwhelming. 
The  treatment  of  the  class  is  already  successfully  carried  on  in  St. 
Chad's  Home,  at  Lees,  and  also  at  The  Old  Church  Stile  Home,Cobhamr 
Surrey  ;  in  both  of  these,  however,  physical  infirmity  is  most  held  in  view. 
At  the  latter  place — of  which  I  had  not  time  to  make  mention  at 
Glasgow — I  am  informed  by  the  Superintendent :  "  We  take  no  mental 
cases.  The  Home  is  specially  for  the  feeble  in  body,  those  who,  from 
that  cause,  are  unable  to  take  places.  In  one  or  two  instances  intelligence 
is  on  a  low  scale,  but  they  are  all  capable  of  work  of  some  kind,  either 
the  laundry,  work  room,  or  house,  and  a  really  feeble-minded  girl  as  such 
we  should  not  take.  We  have  several  of  the  delicate  ones  from  the 
Workhouse,  many  of  them  crippled  in  some  way  or  other,  or  of  general 
weakly  health,  and  if  we  find  they  are  capable  of  training  they  are  kept 
here  until  they  become  stronger,  and  can  take  a  light  and  suitable 
place.  Miss  Blunt  likes  to  take  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  from  the 
workhouse  schools  before  they  are  passed  into  the  workhouse  itself,  as 
in  many  instances  they  would  have  to  be,  as  their  health  prevents  their 
being  sent  to  an  ordinary  place." 
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There  is  a  certain  amount  of  philanthropy  always  seeking  its  outlets 
in  the  world.  I  would  propose  that  any  person  or  persons  wishing  to 
do  good,  and  perhaps  contemplating  opening  an  Industrial  School, 
should  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject. 

I  would  suggest  the  foundation  of,  at  first,  a  small  Home  in  the 
suburbs  of  some  large  town  where  plenty  and  variety  of  work  can  be 
obtained.  Into  this  home  let  girls  be  received  in  the  first  place,  drafted 
from  the  various  Training  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union.  They  should  be  the  weakly,  the  feeble-minded, 
those  in  any  way  incapable  of  success  in  service,  or  at  any  rate  of  being 
out  in  situations.  Some  of  these  merely  require  a  prolonged  superin- 
tendence. They  might  be  by  degrees  prepared  for  service,  by  being 
sent  out  to  day-work  to  carefully  chosen  houses,  help  being  given  them 
as  to  their  clothing,  the  use  of  their  wages  and  generally  as  to  their 
whole  being,  for  a  few  years  longer  than  usually  necessary. 

Some  kind  of  factory  work  might  be  carried  on  by  others,  on  the 
premises,  whatever  would  require  least  skill  for  some,  for  others  who 
may  have  only  some  infirmity  not  affecting  the  mind,  more  difficult 
work  might  be  taken  in.  I  know  that  in  some  places  factory  work  is 
given  out,  and  this  would  be  preferable  to  sending  girls  out  to  factories. 

There  should  not  at  first  be  too  strict  rules  as  to  cases  admitted.  It 
is  often  best  to  feel  the  way  softly  in  any  new  experiment. 

The  work  of  the  house,  laundry,  and  let  me  add  garden,  would  occupy 
some  of  the  girls.  Gardening  is  especially  recommended  for  the  weakly 
minded  and  the  epileptic*  The  latter  should  not  be  ineligible  in  early 
stages.  Young  children  in  Training  Schools  would  suffer  from  their 
presence,  but  in  such  a  home  as  I  have  described  most  of  the  girls 
would  be  either  out  or  occupied  in  departments  distinct  from  where  the 
epileptic  would  be  employed. 

Length  of  stay  should  be  in  every  case  according  to  its  own  merits. 
If  necessary,  a  girl  should  remain  for  life,  earning  as  much  as  she  can 
towards  her  board.  Others  might  only  require  two,  three,  four  or  five 
years  of  such  home  life  ;  between  fifteen  and  twenty  their  whole  constitu- 
tion under  such  helpful  conditions,  would  probably  gather  tone,  and 
they  would  become  capable  of  ordinary  life. 

If  extra  care  could  be  given  to  some  girls  between  fifteen  and  twenty, 
we  should,  I  trust,  cut  short  in  some  degree  the  number  of  those  who 

'  I  desire  to  make  known  a  Home  for  Epileptics,  at  Manor  House,  Maghull,  near  Liverpool. 
The  object  is,  while  giving  needful  medical  treatment  to  patients,  to  employ  them  in  various  ways, 
and  give  them  the  benefit  of  plenty  of  fresh  country  air.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Wm.  Grisewood,  5 
Dale  Street,  Liverpool. 
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require  "  Custodial  Asylums  "  as  fallen  and  feeble  in  more  advanced  life. 

I  find  that  an  attempt  in  the  direction  I  indicate  is  partially  being 
made  in  London.  In  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  Society  for 
Befriending  Young  Servants  a  Home  for  day-workers  has  been 
established.  It  was  opened  in  1887,  because  the  lady  visitors  met  often 
with  cases  of  girls  simply  unable,  from  dulness  and  backwardness  of 
intellect,  physical  debility,  and  want  of  training,  to  battle  with  the  world 
alone.  In  the  first  year — March,  1887,  to  March,  1888 — 32  girls  were 
admitted.  Of  these  eight  remained,  three  of  whom  were  in  day-work, 
three  under  training,  two  were  unsuitable,  two  ran  away,  five  dismissed, 
two  gone  to  relatives,  six  placed,  and  six  sent  to  day-work  for  a  time 
and  then  placed,  and  one  had  come  as  a  temporary  help.  During  the 
second  year  there  were  usually  12  girls  in  the  Home.  Of  these  one 
was  completely  deaf,  but  a  good  worker ;  one  had  a  diseased  bone,  but 
became  well  enough  for  a  light  place,  another  had  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  another  partially  paralysed,  had  learnt  light  work.  The  earnings 
of  the  girls  during  the  second  year  amounted  to  ^12  4s.  8d. 

In  such  a  Home  as  I  have  sketched  there  would  not  be  the  same 
difficulty  experienced  as  to  the  suitability  of  cases  admitted  as  was  felt 
during  the  first  year  in  this  Highbury  Home.  The  fact  of  the  cases, 
coming  from  our  Industrial  Schools,  would  be  a  guarantee  that  they 
were  suitable. 

I  would  not,  however,  ultimately,  or  even  necessarily  at  first 
limit  the  Home  to  such.  Is  there  not  somewhere  some  large-hearted 
Christian  woman  of  means  who  would  give  herself  to  this  branch  of 
work  ?  She  might  become  the  mother  of  a  number  of  girls  most 
touchingly  requiring  motherly  care.  The  Home  should  essentially  be 
of  a  bright,  happy  character.  The  various  occupations  to  be  carried 
on,  the  fellowship  in  various  trials,  the  hopeful  character  of  the  work, 
if  patiently  persevered  in,  would  be  features  of  special  interest  to  some 
persons.  Let  us  hope  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  may  have 
to  number  some  such  institution  amongst  those  who  shall  be 
represented  at  its  next  Conference,  three  years  hence.  Nor,  while  the 
girls  demand  our  first  attention,  must  we  neglect  similarly  situated 
boys.  The  Master  of  a  large  Certified  Industrial  School  recently  told 
me  how  perplexing  he  found  it  to  deal  with  this  class  of  boys.  If  they 
remain  in  the  School  their  lives  are  made  miserable  by  their  com- 
panions. Other  schools  will  not  receive  them.  "  What  do  you  do  with 
them?"  I  asked.  "  Well,"  was  the  despairing  answer,  "we  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  them  ! " 
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T  is  often  argued  by  enthusiasts  in  philanthropy  that 
institutional  charity  is  a  soulless  thing,  mere  red  tape  and 
routine  ;  and  that  its  evils  are  so  many  and  so  inherent  in 
the  system  that  true  charity  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
institutions  except  in  rare  cases. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  with  his  rare  ability  and  discrimination  has 
well  described  the  merits  of  institutional  charity.  In  a  sermon  on 
"  The  Good  Samaritan,"  whilst  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  personal 
benevolence,  he  maintained  that  by  an  institution  one  gains  "  a  limited 
ubiquity,  for  no  man  can  do  by  himself  what  an  institution  can  do  for 
him.  Liberality  organizes,  reduces  to  some  sort  of  system  the  acts  of 
beneficence,  and  although  there  are  many  evils  attendant  upon  institu- 
tions, and  although  an  institution  ought  not  release  a  man  from  contact 
with  his  suffering  fellowmen  or  from  every  form  of  personal  knowledge 
of  their  condition,  yet  the  man  who  establishes  an  institution,  gives  to 
himself  universality,  and  in  regard  to  time  he  is  almost  like  the  timeless 
God  Himself." 

It  is  obvious  that  personal  service  and  personal  sympathy  is  the  highest 
form  of  philanthropy.  It  is  also  true  that  nothing  short  of  the  highest 
philanthropy  can  take  in  hand,  with  any  hope  of  success,  the  work  of 
lifting  up  the  fallen  and  degraded.  But  the  facts  of  our  social  condition 
evidently  demand  the  combined  forces  of  personality  and  institutionalism. 
"  This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  leave  the  other  undone."  As 
Mr.  Beecher  said,  "  Do  not  your  good  through  committees  when  you 
can  do  it  personally.  But  if  you  can  do  more  through  a  committee, 
beside  what  you  do  personally,  do  that  too.  If  you  can  organize 
institutional  charities,  and  so  add  to  the  perennial  methods  for  good,  do 
that."  And  he  added  with  characteristic  force  and  intensity  of  feeling  : 
u  If  men  were  living  for  these  purposes,  how  it  would  summarily  cut  off 
ten  thousand  temptations  that  now  assail  men  seeking  after  .riches.  It 
is  the  selfishness  of  riches  that  is  the  danger  of  wealth,  it  is  the  laying 
up  for  one's  self.  But  he  that  with  a  constant  and  proper  regard  for 
his  own  household  and  their  needs  yet  has  an  ambition  to  go  beyond 
that  and  by  his  life  make  men  on  every  side  of  him  happy,  and  then 
over  and  above  that,  aspires  with  an  ambition  somewhat  like  that  of 
God  Himself  to  make  the  course  of  time  respond  to  his  benevolence 
and  to  his  charitable  feelings,  how  heroic  is  such  a  man  and  such 
a  life." — Philadelphia  Monthly  Register. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Children's  Home  Reciter. — For  Sunday  Schools,  Bands  of  Hope,  and  general 
use. — We  are  informed  that  the  Managers  of  the  Children's  Home  propose  to  meet 
the  demand  for  good  recitations  for  Sunday  School  annual  meetings,  for  Christmas 
festivities,  and  for  Band  of  Hope  meetings,  &c,  by  issuing  "  The  Children's  Home 
Reciter  "  in  monthly  numbers,  at  one  penny  each.  In  each  number  temperance, 
philanthropy,  and  the  cause  of  the  children  are  to  be  represented  by  one  or  more 
pieces  ;  and  in  addition  "selections  from  the  best  English  and  American  authors" 
are  to  be  included.  Nothing  that  is  not  of  a  distinctly  high  moral  and  religious  tone 
is  to  be  admitted  ;  humour,  however,  is  to  be  allowed  its  proper  place.  The  first 
number  is  to  appear  on  the  first  of  September.  A  supply  of  this  publication  will  be 
kept  at  the  office  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  32,  Charing  Cross,  London, 
and  it  will  be  forwarded  monthly,  post  free,  for  is.  6d.  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 

The  R.  &  R.  U.  Red  Book. — Never  before,  that  we  are  aware  of,  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  collect  in  a  convenient  form  the  names,  addresses,  and  other  particulars 
of  the  workers  in  the  Child-saving,  Preventive,  and  Reformatory  Institutions  of 
Great  Britain.  The  compiler  of  the  "R.  &  R.  U.  Red  Book"  has  contrived  to  com- 
press within  thirty-two  closely  printed  pages  of  a  smaller  size  than  this  journal,  the 
names  and  addresses  and  other  useful  information,  concerning  a  thousand  workers. 
The  publication  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union, 
and  only  the  names  of  workers  in  Institutions  connected  with  the  Union  are  included 
in  the  list ;  but  then,  as  we  know,  every  Institution  under  Government  Inspection, 
and  every  Protestant  Voluntary  Institution  of  merit,  having  a  responsible  committee, 
that  applies  for  affiliation  is  comprised  within  the  Union.  Some  are  excluded  because, 
while  admitting  they  are  doing  educational  work,  they  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
classify  themselves  with  child-saving  institutions.  Another  limit  has  been  fixed  to 
the  Red  Book  List.  It  was  thought  desirable  in  the  first  edition  to  confine  the  list 
to  the  names  of  the  more  prominent  workers,  that  is  to  say  those  who  are  either 
Superintendents  or  Honorary  Secretaries  of  Institutions  or  heads  of  Missions.  With 
all  these  limitations  there  are  over  a  thousand  names  in  the  list.  They  make  up  a 
goodly  army,  drawn  from  all  ranks  in  society  ;  every  member  enlisted  under  the 
one  banner  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 

"  To  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

"The  R.  &  R.  U.  Red  Book  "  may  be  obtained  for  a  shilling  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Union,  32,  Charing  Cross,  London,  or  of  Messrs.  Macharg  &  Son,  C.A.,  69, 
Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow.  Any  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  it  will  be  given  to 
the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  Provident  and  Benevolent  Fund.  We  shall  be 
greatly  mistaken  if  the  first  edition  is  not  soon  sold  out,  and  a  new  one  looked  for 
every  year.  Every  worker  should  see  what  the  book  says  concerning  him  or  her,  and, 
if  the  information  is  defective,  should  send  revised  or  fuller  particulars  to  the 
editor. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  Red  Book  a  large  collection  of  photographs  is  accumulating  in 
the  Council  Room  of  the  Union,  the  design  being  that  the  likeness  of  every  worker 
of  long  standing,  with  information  concerning  the  posts  he  has  filled,  shall  be 
accessible  at  the  Central  Office,  32,  Charing  Cross,  London.  The  photographs  are 
so  arranged  that,  although  placed  in  albums,  they  can  all  be  simultaneously  exhibited 
on  the  walls  of  a  room  at  a  convasazionc  without  the  least  difficulty,  as  was  the  case 
at  the  closing  meeting  at  the  late  Glasgow  Conference.  We  shall  be  glad  if  this 
association  of  names  and  likenesses  tends  in  any  degree  to  cement  the  Union  by 
bringing  into  prominence  the  one  object  for  which  all  are  labouring,  and  if  it  thus 
strengthens  the  esprit  de  corps  which  already  happily  exists  amongst  the  Managers  of 
Institutions  connected  with  the  Union. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


R.  H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Homes  for  Working  Boys,  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  National  Refuges,  and  enters 
upon  his  new  duties  in  October. 

By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Homes  for 
Little  Boys,  a  party  of  friends  and  workers  of  the  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union  visited  the  Institution  at  Farningham  on 
the  25th  of  July,  and  after  seeing  the  various  industrial 
departments  in  operation  were  entertained  at  tea,  and 
witnessed  the  musical  drill  and  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
boys.  The  visitors  expressed  themselves  much  gratified  with 
all  they  saw,  and  especially  with  the  steady  general  progress 
observable  in  all  parts  of  the  Institution. 

Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  Col.  Inglis,  reports,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  having  visited  Hardwicke  Reformatory.  He  says  : — 
"  I  see  a  decided  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the  School,  and 
in  the  appearance  of  the  boys." 

Her  Majesty's  Deputy-Inspector,  on  the  same  day,  reported 
Stoke  Farm  Reformatory  School,  Bromsgrove  : — 

My  visit  has  afforded  me  hearty  satisfaction.  The  work  is  being  carried  on  in  an 
earnest  and  devoted  manner. 

The  first  consideration  seems  to  be  the  moral  progress  and  improvement  of  the 
lads,  and  to  this  everything  is  made  subsidiary  as  it  should  be.  I  find  the  lads  in 
good  order  and  under  good  influence.  There  is  a  good  staff  of  officers,  and  all 
appear  to  be  animated  with  one  spirit,  and  to  be  cordially  working  together  for  one 
object,  and  that  one — the  best  and  the  noblest  a  man's  time  and  energies  can  be 
employed  upon — the  raising  of  an  erring  and  neglected  youth  to  loftier  aspirations 
and  a  worthier  life. 

I  went  over  the  premises  and  found  all  in  good  order.  The  arrangements  are 
plain,  but  suitable  and  convenient.  There  is  every  provision  for  the  proper  training, 
rearing,  and  accommodation  of  the  boys.  I  went  over  the  workshops  :  Tailor's, 
Shoemaker's,  and  Carpenter's  shops.  I  found  good  work  being  carried  on  under 
competent  instructors. 

I  went  over  the  farm  and  gardens,  and  saw  abundant  proof  of  good  practical 
management  and  careful  supervision.  The  crops  looked  well,  but  I  regret  to  find 
that  the  fruit  gardens  this  year  will  not  yield  as  they  have  done  in  some  former  years. 

I  also  tested  the  Education  in  the  schoolroom,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
steady  progress,  respectable  attainments,  and  very  careful  and  accurate  work.  The 
percentage  of  passes  was  98*4.  The  teachers  have  worked  hard,  and  the  results 
were  very  creditable  to  their  perseverance  and  energy.  There  was  good  order.  The 
boys  did  their  best  for  me. 

No.  ccxix. — September,  1890. 
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The  Medical  Officer  gave  me  a  good  report  as  to  the  health  of  the  boys.  There 
has  been  very  little  illness.    The  boys  look  hearty  and  thriving. 

Conduct  has  been  on  the  whole  excellent,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  during 
the  time  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  McGilchrist,  was  absent  in  America  the  behaviour 
of  the  boys  was  exemplary. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Thomas  H. 
Evans,  at  Carnarvon,  on  the  15th  of  August.  He  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Middlesbrough  Certified 
Industrial  School  for  boys  in  1873,  and  had  been  previously 
at  Bristol. 

 >  <  

MEDICAL   AND   SANITARY   HINTS. -III. 

On  the  Care  of  the  Sick  in  hidustrial  Schools. 
By  a  Worker. 


HE  nursing  in  Industrial  Schools  seems  generally  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Matron,  or  one  of  her  assistants.  She 
seldom  has  more  knowledge  of  the  art  of  nursing  than 
she  has  gained  by  personal  experience,  which,  it  is  now 
allowed  can  never  qualify  one  so  well  as  Hospital  training.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  advisable  to  suggest  to  ladies  undertaking  the 
work,  that,  by  adopting  some  of  the  methods  and  maxims  of  the 
trained  nurse,  they  may  make  their  work  in  the  sickroom  more  satis- 
factory to  their  patients,  to  themselves,  and  to  the  doctor.  The  following 
hints  endeavour  to  point  out  the  advisability  of  carrying  out,  in  some 
measure,  that  minute  attention  to  detail  which  distinguishes  trained 
from  untrained  nursing  : — 

First,  with  regard  to  the  Sickroom. 
The  room  should  be  large,  light,  and  well  ventilated,  and  provided 
with  dark  coloured  blinds  to  shut  out  the  light  when  necessary.  Sun- 
blinds  are  a  great  addition.  The  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  painted 
or  papered,  with  varnished  paper,  or  the  washable  material  called 
tapestry,  so  that  they  may  easily  be  cleansed. 

The  floor  should  be  stained  and  varnished,  as  scrubbing  in  the  sick- 
room isneither  pleasant  nor  healthy.  If  the  floor  is  kept  well-polished 
there  is  no  better  method  of  cleaning  it  than  sweeping  with  damp  saw- 
dust. 

It  effectually  prevents  the  dust  rising,  and  its  pleasant  piney  odour  is 
decidedly  more  healthy  than  that  of  dry  dust.     No  carpets  or  mats  are 
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required.  The  furniture  should  consist  of — ist,  a  kitchen  table,  to  hold 
one  or  two  basins  and  jugs  for  the  patients,  and  one  for  the  doctor's 
use.  2nd. — A  chest  of  drawers  or  cupboard  to  hold  the  necessary 
appliances  of  a  sickroom,  including  a  clinical  thermometer;  also  a 
spirit  lamp  and  kettle  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  steam-kettle.  The 
best  fireplace  for  keeping  an  even  temperature  in  the  room  is  a  closed 
stove,  which  will  always  require  to  have  an  open  vessel  of  water  upon  it 
and  which  therefore  will  not  be  available  for  heating  the  steam-kettle. 
A  spirit  kettle  answers  admirably  well  if  it  is  always  filled  up  with  boiling 
water.  3rd. —  Chairs,  an  armchair,  and  a  sofa.  The  chairs  should  be 
light  so  as  to  be  easily  moved  without  noise.  The  sofa  will  help  to 
keep  the  beds  straight  when  the  patients  first  get  up  after  an  illness. 
4th. — A  locker  by  the  side  of  each  bed,  or  a  small  table.  5th. — Beds. 
Small  iron  bedsteads  are  most  convenient,  and  hair  mattresses  most 
healthy.  Feather  or  flock  beds  would  not,  of  course,  be  bought  for 
sickroom  use,  but  wool  mattresses  do  very  well.  There  must  be  at 
least  one  feather  pillow  to  each  bed.  A  chaff  pillow,  that  is  one  stuffed 
with  oat-husks,  does  very  nicely  under  the  feather  one  to  raise  it. 
Linen  sheets  and  pillowcases  are  best  for  sickroom  use,  and  cotton 
quilts  as  they  are  easily  washed.  Each  bed  should  have  its  own  water- 
proof sheet. 

One  or  two  thermometers  should  be  hung  on  the  sickroom  wall,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  kept  at  a  little  above  6o°  unless 
the  doctor  orders  otherwise. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  Patients. 

When  a  boy  comes  to  say  he  is  not  well  and  the  doctor  can  see  him 
at  once  and  prescribe  for  him,  of  course  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  obey  the  doctor's  orders.  But  if  the  doctor  is  not  near  at  hand,  and 
there  is  any  question  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  be  sent  for,  the  clinical 
thermometer  is  very  useful.  Often  one  can  tell  at  a  glance  if  there  is 
anything  wrong,  but  it  is  occasionally  difficult.  Some  children  are  very 
clever  at  pretending,  while  others  never  give  in  till  they  are  really  ill. 
To  help  to  decide,  the  thermometer  should  be  used  as  the  temperature 
almost  invariably  rises  when  there  is  really  anything  wrong.  It  should, 
if  placed  in  the  mouth,  have  the  bulb  under  the  tongue,  and  the  lips  then  . 
closed  upon  it  until  at  least  three  minutes  have  elapsed.  If  the  patient 
is  in  bed  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  put  the  thermometer  under  his 
arm  in  the  axilla,  but  take  care  that  the  arm  and  shoulder  have  for  some 
time  previously  been  covered  by  the  bedclothes,  that  nothing  comes 
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between  the  thermometer  and  the  skin,  that  the  skin  touches  it  all 
round,  and  that  the  skin  itself  is  quite  dry,  then  you  ought  to  get 
the  correct  temperature.  With  a  temperature  of,  or  above  ioo°,  the 
patient  should,  if  in  bed,  be  kept  in  bed,  if  not  he  should  be  kept  in 
the  sickroom  until  it  falls  to  the  normal  98'4°.  Even  if  there  is  nothing 
seriously  wrong,  a  chill  caught  under  such  conditions  would  very 
likely  lead  to  mischief.  If  the  temperature  is  very  high  and  there 
is  no  apparent  cause,  it  is  time  not  only  to  put  the  patient  to  bed, 
but  also  to  send  for  the  doctor.  However,  do  not  be  alarmed  at  a 
high  temperature  in  itself,  for  with  an  ordinary  bilious  attack  it  may 
reach  1030  or  more,  while  in  tolerably  severe  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
it  may  not  rise  to  1020,  but  in  this  last-named  complaint,  which  is  the 
commonest  serious  illness  in  industrial  schools,  the  distinctive  feature 
is  rather  extreme  daily  variation  than  great  height,  and  its  other 
symptoms  are  unmistakable  as  a  rule.  After  an  illness  of  a  few  days 
duration,  with  much  increase  of  temperature,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  in  the  sickroom  or,  at  any  rate,  indoors  and  out  of  draughts  for  a 
day  or  two  after  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  the  normal.  Always 
take  the  temperature  at  the  same  time  or  times  of  the  day  as  it  differs 
at  different  hours,  and  keep  a  record  for  the  doctor.  Always  shake 
down  the  mercury  before  placing  the  thermometer. 

Thirdly,  with  regard  to  Bed  making,  etc. 
As  to  the  making  and  putting  straight  of  the  beds  there  are,  of  course, 
right  and  wrong  ways  of  doing  these  things.  It  is  however  very  difficult 
to  describe  them  in  words.  If  possible,  see  a  professional  nurse  do  it. 
Do  not  put  any  blankets  under  the  patient  unless  he  is  suffering  from 
rheumatism,  when  he  should  lie  between  blankets,  one  over  the  bottom 
sheet  and  one  under  the  top  sheet.  If  he  is  kept  in  bed  on  account  of 
an  abscess  or  wound,  remember  to  put  a  waterproof  sheet  over  the 
under  sheet  and  under  the  drawsheet.  Perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  drawsheet  is  a  sheet  folded  lengthwise,  tucked  in  on  one  side 
of  the  mattress  and  rolled  up  and  tucked  in  on  the  other  to  be  drawn 
through  under  the  patient's  back  when  necessary,  an  easy  way  of  getting 
rid  of  crumbs  in  the  bed.  If  the  patient  is  unable  to  lift  up  his  back, 
as  is  usual  by  sticking  his  shoulders  and  heels  into  the  bed,  his  nurse 
should  gently  raise  him  while  her  assistant  draws  the  sheet  through. 
A  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  for  a  time  in  the  sick  room  makes  a  capital 
assistant.  In  uncovering  a  patient  for  the  doctor,  if  the  feet  or  legs  are 
to  be  shown  fold  back  the  clothes  from  the  foot  of  the  bed  ;  if  one  leg 
or  one  side,  from  the  side  ;  if  the  body,  from  the  top. 
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Fourthly with  regard  to  details  of  General  Treatment. 
Methylated  spirits  rubbed  into  the  carefully  cleansed  skin  is  a  good 
preventative  of  bed-sores.  For  parasites,  Carbolic  Lotion  i  in  20,  that  is 
one  ounce  of  liquid  Carbolic  Acid  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  rubbed  on 
the  hair  is  an  excellent  remedy.  Mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
warm  water,  this  lotion  is  used  for  washing  wounds  and  for  wetting 
the  pieces  of  lint  or  linen  to  be  covered  with  oil  silk,  (water  dressing) 
that  often  answers  so  admirably  as  a  poultice.  Wounds  should  never 
be  washed  with  a  basin  of  water  and  sponge.  A  small  vessel  of  the 
lotion  and  water,  and  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  or  a  syringe,  should  be  used. 
A  small  piece  of  wool  is  wetted,  used  once  for  the  wound,  then  put  with 
the  dirty  dressings,  then  another  piece  is  used  and  so  on  till  the  wound 
is  cleansed.  If  a  syringe  is  used,  another  vessel  must  be  placed  under 
the  wound  to  catch  the  water.  That  is  to  say  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
run  into  the  clean  water  and  soil  it.  Tow  is  much  better  than  rag  for 
spreading  linseed  poultices  upon,  and  also  more  economical  as  it  does 
not  require  to  be  covered  with  oilsilk  and  cottonwool.  It  effectually 
keeps  in  both  heat  and  moisture.  The  tow  is  drawn  out  on  a  table  till 
it  looks  like  combed-out  hair,  then  both  ends  are  twisted,  twisting  all 
the  ends  of  hair  together.  This  gives  the  mass  an  oval  shape.  The 
poultice  is  then  spread  upon  it  with  a  knife  or  spatula,  not  with  a 
spoon  as  the  surface  must  be  smooth,  so  as  not  to  stick  to  the  patient's 
skin.  Nothing  must  ever  be  put  between  the  linseed  and  the  skin. 
A  poultice  spread  on  tow,  if  properly  made,  can  be  rolled  up  like  a 
roly-poly  pudding  from  end  to  end,  and  can  thus  be  carried  about  without 
getting  cold.  Poultices  for  wounds  must  be  made  the  exact  size  of  the 
wound,  or  if  ointment  is  used  cut  the  linen  with  the  ointment  spread 
upon  it  the  exact  size  of  the  wound  and  cover  it  with  a  larger  piece  of 
linen  plain,  or  spread  with  vaseline.  The  wound  will  heal  much 
quicker  if  this  is  done.  Unbleached  calico  is  best  for  bandages,  they 
must  be  very  tightly  wound.  Three  cornered  ones  are  useful  for 
bandaging  heads.  An  illustrated  book  on  ambulance  will  show  how 
they  are  to  be  put  on,  better  than  any  description.  For  abscesses 
bandages  of  old  linen  are  best  as  they  can  be  burnt  after  once  being 
used.  Bandages  soiled  with  discharge  are  always  best  burnt,  but  if 
washed  they  should  first  be  disinfected  with  Carbolic  lotion.  If  the 
doctor  is  coming  every  day  to  dress  a  wound,  always  have  things  ready 
tor  him;  for  instance,  warm  water,  clean  bandages,  and  a  vessel  in  which 
to  put  dirty  dressings.  When  he  comes  to  open  an  abscess  have  boiling 
water  and  the  materials  for  poultice-making  ready.    Very  often  two 
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strips  of  sticking  plaster  or  strapping,  as  it  is  called,  will  keep  a  dressing 
in  place  as  well  as  a  long  bandage.  The  strapping  marks  can  be 
rubbed  off  with  oil. 

In  long  tedious  illnesses  which  are  yet  not  serious  enough  to  be  sent 
to  hospital,  the  patients  recovery  may  often  be  helped  by  little  changes 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  room,  and,  more  especially,  by  moving  him 
from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another ;  for  instance,  to  where  he  can 
see  out  of  a  window.  There  are  many  other  points  in  which  the  trained 
nurses'  method  of  doing  things  may  be  copied  with  perhaps  still  greater 
advantage,  which  for  various  reasons  are  not  enumerated  here.  These 
may  be  found  and  studied  in  many  works  on  nursing,  notably  those  of 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale.  * 

With  regard  to  food  it  is  always  safest  for  the  untrained  nurse  to 
learn  from  the  doctor  exactly  what  her  patient  is  or  is  not  to  have,  and 
then  to  carry  out  his  orders.  Always  see  that  your  patient  has  the  right 
thing  yourself.  As  to  medicine,  the  doctor  should  be  asked  if  he  wishes 
it  to  be  given  at  any  particular  time  of  day.  Sometimes  the  time  makes 
a  great  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  medicine.  Some  medicines,  for 
instance  tonics,  are  best  given  about  an  hour  before  food  ;  some,  such 
as  cod-liver  oil  and  arsenical  mixtures,  directly  after ;  others,  such  a> 
aperients,  on  an  empty  stomach.  If  the  medicine  is  to  be  given  every 
four  hours  do  not  forget  to  ask  if  it  is  to  be  given  through  the  night. 

Fifthly,  with  regard  to  reporting  to  the  Doctor. 

There  is  perhaps  no  greater  difficulty  for  any  nurse  than  that  of 
reporting  accurately  to  the  doctor  all  that  he  should  know  about  her 
patient.  It  is  so  easy  to  give  an  erroneous  impression.  Yet  it  is  most 
important  that  he  should  be  in  possession  of  every  fact  that  is  likely  to 
affect  his  treatment  of  the  patient.  Every  good  nurse  knows  that  if  the 
doctor  comes  to  some  wrong  conclusion  about  the  patient  it  is  probably 
because  she  has  failed  to  observe  or  else  to  report  her  observations 
correctly.  Therefore  the  ideal  to  be  worked  for  by  every  woman  under- 
taking nursing  work  should  be  to  be  "  a  ministering  angel"  to  her 
patients,  and,  to  the  doctor,  a  superior  scientific  instrument  who  can 
observe  and  report  all  that  he  should  know  about  the  patient,  with 
scientific  accuracy,  and  who  can  carry  out  his  orders  in  the  same 
manner. 


'  See  "  Notes  on  Nursing  for  the  Labouring  Classes."    Harrison  &  Sons,  Pall  Mall,  London. 
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LARGER  size  of  page  has  been  adopted  this  year  for  this 
Report,  and  it  will  now  be  uniform  with  the  Report  of 
the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  of 
Ireland.  With  the  enlargement  of  the  page  there  is  a 
reduction  of  the  price,  which  can  hardly  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  an  improvement. 
On  opening  the  book  and  turning  to  what  is  generally  the  most 
interesting  heading,  "  General  Remarks,"  we  notice  that  the  Inspector 
assumes  the  passing  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill,  by  speaking  of  it  as 
"  the  New  Act."  As  our  readers  know,  the  Bill  has  been  withdrawn, 
and  it  seems  very  uncertain  if  it  will  ever  be  truly  described  as  the 
New  Act. 

Homes  for  Working  Boys 

the  Inspector  speaks  of  as  a  "  class  of  Institutions  in  connection  with 
Industrial  Schools  of  which  I  should  like  to  see  more,"  and  he  proceeds 
to  recommend  the  one  at  Dundee  in  connection  with  Baldovan 
Industrial  School.  We  have  always  advocated  the  necessity  of  these 
Homes  and  done  much  to  encourage  their  establishment,  regarding 
their  results,  as  the  Inspector  does,  "  from  every  point  of  view  most 
satisfactory."  But  we  have  not,  perhaps,  been  inclined  to  especially 
commend  them  on  account  of  the  facilities  they  may  offer  to  the 
placing  out  of  boys  from  Industrial  Schools  at  an  earlier  age  than 
would  otherwise  be  practicable.  This,  of  course,  would  be  a  saving  to 
the  Treasury,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Inspector's  eyes  should 
be  peculiarly  keen  in  this  direction.  Irrespective  of  this  consideration, 
however,  we  heartily  endorse  the  Inspector's  desire  to  see  the  number 
of  the  Homes  for  Working  Boys  increase,  so  that  at  whatever  age  a  lad 
leaves  the  Industrial  School — at  that  "  most  critical  time  in  a  boy's 
life,"  he  may  find  a  true  friend,  a  home,  and  a  club  under  the  same 
roof. 


Subscriptions  and  Donations 

to  the  Institutions  under  the  Government  Inspection  are  not  increasing 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  inmates. 
Certified  Schools  not  receiving  voluntary  inmates  are  likely  to  find 
greater  difficulty  each  year  in  obtaining  voluntary  subscriptions,  and 
this  points  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  securing,  from  the  joint  contribu- 
tions of  the  Treasury  and  the  County  Councils,  a  sufficient  capitation 
grant  in  every  case  to  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  Bill, 
recently  withdrawn,  was  intended  to  guarantee  this. 
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in  the  greater  number  of  the  Schools  has  been  satisfactory,  and  there 
would  be  still  less  illness,  the  Inspector  thinks,  "  if  the  children  were 
in  all  cases  more  carefully  examined  before  admission  as  to  their  fitness 
for  industrial  training,  and  their  freedom  from  constitutional  weakness 
likely  to  be  aggravated  by  the  discipline  of  a  Reformatory  or  an  Indus- 
trial School."  But  what  of  that  large  number  of  children  who  through 
gross  neglect  have  acquired  weakly  constitutions  and  semi-criminal 
habits  ?  Would  the  Inspector  have  all  such  excluded  from  the  benign 
influences  of  the  Industrial  Schools,  and  left  to  grow  up  to  sow  the 
seed  of  an  increasing  criminal  population  ?  He  seems  to  lose  account 
of  the  fact,  that  such  children,  by  change  of  air  in  country  Industrial 
Schools,  may  acquire  healthy  constitutions,  and  with  a  little  special  care 
and  attention,  on  first  admission,  may  ultimately  reap  the  full  benefits 
which  the  Schools  were  designed  to  confer  upon  the  whole  character  of 
such  children. 

School  Instruction. 

Under  this  head  wre  find  the  importance  of  keeping  registers  ot 
school  attendance  is  urged.  They  are  at  present  "  not  so  universally 
kept  as  they  should  be."  The  advantage  of  independent  religious 
examination  is  recognized. 

Physical  Training  and  Musical  Drill 

are  spoken  of  as  being  as  important  as  educational  training.  "  Setting- 
up  Drill  "  and  the  use  of  dumb-bells  is  specially  noticed  with  approval ; 
and  the  Inspector  adds: — "There  is  a  newly-introduced  musical  drill 
which  can  be  used  in  both  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  and  it  seems  to  be 
liked  by  children  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.  I  think  it  should 
be  universally  adopted." 

Industrial  Training. 

The  Industrial  profits  vary  much  in  different  schools,  but  the  amount 
of  profit  is  no  gauge  of  the  value  of  the  Industrial  training  to  the 
children,  rather  the  reverse,  for  some  of  the  largest  profits  are  made 
from  such  occupations  as  wood-chopping ;  some  of  the  smallest  from 
workshops  requiring  expensive  plant  and  skilled  teaching.  Amongst 
the  hints  given  as  to  the  most  desirable  occupations,  farm  work  and 
market  gardening  are  put  in  the  fore  front ;  and  an  agricultural  school 
for  girls  where  cows  could  be  kept,  and  dairy  work  taught  on  scientific 
principles,  is  regarded  by  the  Inspector  as  a  pressing  need.  Such 
schools  exist  in  Ireland,  and  would  be  most  valuable  in  Great  Britain. 
Of  the  indoor  work  recommended  for  boys,  preference  is  given  to 
printing,  book-binding,  turning,  and  carpentering.  Particular  attention 
is  directed  to  the  interesting  printing  shop  recently  started  at  Market 
Weighton  Reformatory. 
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UBLIN  PROTESTANT  REFORMATORY  FOR 
BOYS  has  been  closed  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  cases  under  the  Act  being  so  few  that 
there  were  only  ten  inmates  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year.  There  is  now  only  one  Protestant 
Reformatory  School  for  boys  in  Ireland,  namely  that  at 
Belfast,  and  a  small  one  for  girls  in  Cork  Street,  Dublin. 


The  premises  taken  by  the  Committee  of  the  Maida  Hill 
Refuge,  31,  Carlton  Road,  Maida  Vale,  will  probably  be  used 
as  a  Home  for  Working  Boys,  and  not  as  a  Home  for  Little 
Boys  as  originally  intended. 

Pauperism  in  England  and  Wales  has  fallen  to  twenty-three 
for  every  thousand  of  the  population —little  over  half  of  what 
it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  This  is  something  to 
be  thankful  for,  even  admitting  what,  doubtless,  is  quite  true,, 
that  the  falling  off  is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  development 
of  that  Christian  philanthropy  which  takes  upon  itself  the  task 
of  providing  for  so  many  of  those  in  want. — Christian. 


Ax  incident  occurred  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  September, 
which  shows  the  pluck  and  bravery  of  our  sailor  boys.  A  boy 
fell  overboard  from  the  training  ship  "  Clio  " — moored  in  the 
Menai  Straits,  near  Bangor,  North  Wales.  He  was  bravely 
rescued  by  several  of  his  shipmates,  who,  in  a  few  moments, 
stripped,  and  jumped  overboard  into  the  strong  tide  that  was 
running.  The  tide  had  carried  the  lad  some  distance  from 
the  ship  before  the  first  two  boys  reached  him,  and  held  him 
afloat  until  a  boat  from  the  "  Clio  "  rescued  all. 


We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Loring  Brace,  at  Kampfer,  in  the  Engadine,  on  the  nth  of 
August.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  for  many  years  a  valued  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 
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MR.  THOMAS  JACKSON. 

ANY  of  our  readers  will  recognize  in  the  above  portrait  the 
features  of  a  well-known  fellow-worker,  and,  like  ourselves,  may 
have  heard  him  designate  himself  "  A  Lancashire  Lad,"  Manchester 
having  been  his  birth-place.  As  if  to  prepare  him  for  his  future  career, 
when  (mite  a  youth  he  used  to  visit  the  Ragged  School  in  Charter 
Street,  Angel  Meadow,  where  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Bryan*  first  began  his 


Some  particulars  of  Mr.  Hryan's  work,  with  a  portrait,  will  be  found  in  the  "  Reformatory  and 
.Refuge  Journal  "To*  January,  1872. 
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work.  At  that  time  he  was  a  Sunday  School  Teacher  in  a  very 
low  district  in  Manchester,  and  spent  an  occasional  evening  with  Mr. 
Bryan  at  St.  John's  Parade,  Deansgate,  where  the  School  had  been 
removed  to  from  Charter  Street.  It  soon  became  evident  to  several 
friends  that  this  young  teacher  was  well  adapted  to  labour  among  the 
lowest  class  of  children  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

In  the  year  1854  he  accepted  the  appointment  to  establish  a  Ragged 
and  Industrial  School  in  Stockport,  where  for  fifteen  years  he  laboured 
with  very  gratifying  success.  In  May,  1869,  he  attended  the  Conference 
of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  held  in  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  when  he  read  a  paper  on  "The  reluctance  of  Magistrates  to 
commit  children  to  Industrial  Schools,"  which  provoked  a  lively 
and  interesting  discussion,  mainly  through  the  earnest  manner  in 
which  the  question  was  put  before  the  Conference.  On  the  following 
day  the  Conference  paid  a  visit  to  the  Home  for  Little  Boys  at 
Farningham,  where  the  method  and  plan  of  that  Institution  greatly 
interested  him,  and,  before  leaving,  the  Secretary  suggested  that  there 
was  a  sphere  of  usefulness  open  there  for  just  such  a  man  as  he  was. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Jackson  entered  on  the  duties  of  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Home  for  Little.  Boys  in  the  same  year.  For  eight-and-a- 
half  years  he  laboured  with  untiring  zeal,  and  with  considerable  success. 
Then  the  post  of  Governor  of  the  Certified  Industrial  School  at 
Ardwick  Green,  near  which  he  was  born,  became  vacant ;  he  applied 
for  and  obtained  it,  and  entered  on  his  duties  there  in  June,  1877. 

Our  friend  is  well  known  as  a  sound  educationalist,  for  his 
earnestness  in  the  advocacy  of  his  opinions,  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  holds  them.  In  a  paper  which  he  read  at  the  Conference  held 
in  Dublin,  in  1884,  on  "School  Hours  in  relation  to  Industrial 
Employment,''  this  was  very  evident,  and  the  Conference  almost 
unanimously  endorsed  the  views  he  then  set  forth.  We  could  quote 
from  many  of  the  Reports  of  H.M.  Inspectors  as  to  the  character  of 
the  work  done  by  him  at  Ardwick  Green.  But  vigorous  health  is  not 
continued  to  many  after  thirty-five  years  of  such  incessant  and 
responsible  labour  as  devolves  upon  a  Governor  of  a  large  institution 
connected  with  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union.  About  twelve 
months  ago  Mr.  Jackson  caught  a  chill — a  weakness  of  the  system 
was  developed  which  almost  prostrated  him.     His  medical  adviser 
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ordered  a  prolonged  period  of  absolute  rest,  and  residence  at  the  sea- 
side. In  order  to  secure  entire  freedom  from  the  mental  and  physical 
strain  and  responsibility  inherent  to  his  position,  he  tendered  his 
resignation  and  left  Ardwick  Green  at  the  beginning  of  August.  Our 
friend  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  Blackpool,  where  we  are  sure  the 
good  wishes  and  earnest  prayers  of  our  readers  will  follow  him  in  the 
steadfast  hope  of  his  speedy  restoration  to  perfect  health,  and  further 
usefulness  in  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  the  Provident  and 
Benevolent  Fund  has  had  no  more  earnest  advocate  than  our  friend. 
From  the  first,  he  saw  there  was  great  need  for  it;  and  those  who  heard 
him  speak  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Conference  will  know 
that  he  is  as  earnest  as  ever  in  pressing  the  claims  of  the  Fund  upon 
his  fellow  workers. 

 ^^♦^  <   
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The  King's  Diadem.    By  Annie  Gray.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  pp.  185.    Price  2s. 

"  Be  not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers  "  might  well  be  the  motto  of  this  book, 
which  illustrates,  in  a  simple  story,  the  importance  of  a  Christian  young  woman 
in  any  station  of  life  withholding  her  consent  to  be  the  wife  of  an  unbelieving, 
though  kindhearted  husband.  The  need  of  Institutes  for  young  women,  and  some 
hints  on  working  them,  will  be  found  scattered  through  the  book. 

Windows.    By  Sarah  G.  Stock.    Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  pp.  130.    Price  is.  6d. 

We  cannot  better  describe  this  useful  publication  than  in  the  words  of  the 
introductory  note  : — "  Illustrations  are  like  windows.  They  serve  to  let  the  light  in, 
and  they  serve  for  us  to  look  out  through.  The  Bible  is  full  of  such  windows,  letting 
in  glorious  light,  and  opening  up  far-reaching  prospects.  This  little  volume  is 
intended  as  a  help  to  those  who  desire  to  use  these  '  windows,'  in  imparting  toother*- 
the  truths  contained  in  the  word  of  God.  In  these  notes  will  be  found  many  topics 
and  much  suggestive  matter  for  short  addresses."    To  teachers  it  will  be  invaluable. 

Adolphus  Etherton.    By  P.  A.  Blyth.    Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.    Price  is. 

A  story  well  told,  and  full  of  useful  lessons  to  parents  and  children  ;  but  at  some 
points  in  it  we  were  a  little  doubtful  for  which  it  was  written.  If  for  children,  the 
allusions  to  such  matters  as  "match-making"  are  a  little  out  of  place;  though 
doubtless  it  will  be  read  with  much  interest  and  profit  by  young  people. 

A  Dangerous  Friend.  By  Emma  Leslie.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.    Price  is. 

This  is  a  capital  book,  illustrating  the  danger  and  prevalence  of  betting  and 
gambling  among  youths  in  city  warehouses.    A  book  much  needed  in  these  days. 

Thorns  and  Roses.  By  Mrs.  Lysaght.  Imperial  l6mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Price  3s.  6d. 

A  simple  and  unexciting  story  of  home  life,  shewing  the  happiness  that  comes  from 
the  true  Christian  domestic  training  of  our  daughters.  It  is  especially  suitable  as  a 
gift  book  to  country  girls. 


Books  Received. 
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Called  to  be  Conquerors.    By  Maggie  Fearn.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.    Price  2s. 

Is  a  good  tale  for  girls,  illustrating  how  a  consistent  Christian  orphan  girl  in  the 
midst  of  much  misfortune  and  trial,  may  be  more  than  a  conqueror  in  the  cause  of 
her  divine  Saviour.  The  heroine  in  the  story  is  happily  the  means  of  leading  a  man 
of  no  religious  profession  to  yield  a  loving  allegiance  to  his  heavenly  King. 

All  the  above  are  published  on  behalf  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  London,  by  George  Cauldwell. 

MANCHESTER    INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Presentation  to   Mr.  J.  T.  Anderson. 


MR.  JOHN  TAYLOR  ANDERSON,  who  has  been  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Manchester  Certified  Industrial  Schools  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  was  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  13th  of  August,  presented  with  an  illuminated 
address,  and  a  handsome  dining-room  clock,  bearing  suitable  inscription  and  side 
ornaments,  by  his  fellow-workers  as  a  momento  of  his  labours  in  connection  with 
the  schools.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Ardwick  Green  School,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Robert  Whitworth.  In  addition  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson 
there  were  present,  Mrs.  Frank  Pierson,  Miss  Wright,  Mrs.  Wright,  Mrs. 
Gray,  Miss  Hamer,  Mrs.  Morris,  Mrs.  A.  Lyons,  Dr.  Yeats,  Messrs.  D. 
Maclure,  William  Grimshaw.  Richard  Armistead,  S.  L.  Helm,  Richard 
Johnson,  Richard  Le  Mare,  F.  J.  Faraday,  Alderman  J.  F.  Roberts,  and 
Donald  Ross.  The  address,  which  is  in  book  form,  and  contains  admirable 
photographic  views  of  Ardwick,  Barnes'  Home,  and  Sale  Industrial  Schools,  stated 
that  as  July  I,  1890,  was  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Anderson's  seventieth  birthday, 
and  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  valued  services  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Man- 
chester Certified  Industrial  Schools,  his  co-workers  had  deemed  it  a  fitting  opportunity 
for  expressing  their  personal  regard  as  well  as  their  appreciation  of  his  labours  in 
connection  with  the  schools.  In  the  more  recent  years,  since  the  development  of 
the  institution  and  the  carrying  on  of  trades,  the  nature  of  the  work  had  been  of  a 
much  more  business  character,  and  many  duties  which  had  devolved  upon  him  had 
passed  into  other  hands.  But  his  colleagues  were  not  unmindful  of  the  traditions  of 
the  Dast,  all  of  which  bore  testimony  to  his  self-denying  and  unwearied  labours  at  a 
time  when  "  days  were  dark  and  friends  were  few,"  labours  which  largely  helped  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  three  noble  institutions  of  which  Mr.  Anderson  and  his 
colleagues  were  so  justly  proud.  Sincere  wishes  were  expressed  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  his  future  health  and  happiness. 
Mr.  Richard  Armistead  having  read  the  address, 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Mare  read  the  inscription  on  the  clock.  He  said  that  when  he 
joined  the  committee  of  the  schools  eighteen  years  since,  which  was  before  the  Sale 
school  was  built,  the  boys  and  girls  were  associated  with  the  institution  on  Ardwick 
Green.  At  that  time  Mr.  Anderson  was  practically  the  Secretary,  for  although  he 
had  a  colleague,  the  burden  of  the  work  fell  upon  his  shoulders.  That  continued 
until  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Burne  relieved  Mr.  Anderson  in  some  measure  of 
the  details  of  the  work,  but  Mr.  Anderson's  interest  in  the  schools  was  unabated, 
and  he  was  always  ready  for  active  service  whenever  required.  He  congratulated 
Mr.  Anderson  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  been  permitted  for  so  many  years  to  labour 
on  behalf  of  the  schools,  and  it  must  be  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  see  their  present 
position,  and  the  rank  which  they  held  amongst  the  industrial  schools  of  the  country. 
(Applause.)  Mr.  Anderson  had  done  his  share  towards  bringing  the  schools  to  that 
favourable  position.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  been  connected  with  many  public  societies  and 
organizations,  but  he  could  not  call  to  mind  one  other  instance  in  which  the  services 
of  the  same  Secretary  had  extended  to  thirty-five  years.    Such  a  record  was  very 
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rare  indeed.  Mr.  Anderson  had  rendered  most  valuable  services  to  the  school.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  official  correspondence  had  passed  through  his 
hands,  and  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  friction  with  the  officials  connected 
with  the  Home  Office.  There  had  been  a  number  of  very  intricate  matters  to  deal  with 
in  connection  with  the  Home  Office,  but  he  was  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Anderson,  with 
the  wise  and  thoughtful  discretion  of  a  Scotchman,  had  steered  the  schools  clear  of  their 
difficulties.  Had  matters  been  in  the  hands  of  an  Irishman  like  himself  (the  Chair- 
man) he  supposed  they  would  have  frequently  been  in  hot  water.  (Laughter).  It 
had  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Anderson  and  others  to  see  the 
improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  waifs  and  strays  of 
Manchester  and  Salford,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  on 
so  interesting  occasion  as  this,  and  he  wished  them  still  many  years  of  health  and 
happiness.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  reply,  thanked  his  colleagues  for  the  present  and  the  expression 
of  goodwill  towards  Mrs.  Anderson  and  himself.  He  said  his  work  for  the  schools 
began  in  1855,  and  he  little  thought  at  that  time  that'it  would  take  up  so  much  of 
his  time,  or  that  it  would  become  such  a  part  of  his  life  as  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
The  schools  were  then  in  a  very  different  condition  to  that  which  they  occupied 
to-day.  The  magnificent  buildings  at  Sale,  Barnes'  Home,  and  Ardwick  did  not 
exist.  For  two  or  three  years  the  Night  Asylum  near  St.  John's  Church,  Deansgate, 
was  the  place  in  which  eighty  or  ninety  children  were  received.  The  cellar  was  the 
playground,  and  their  food  consisted  of  a  basin  of  porridge  in  the  morning,  he  forgot 
what  there  was  for  dinner,  and  the  children  were  sent  home  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  each  with  a  piece  of  bread.  About  1855  several  gentlemen  joined  the 
work,  and  with  new  blood  came  new  life.  More  accommodation  was  badly  wanted, 
and  the  house  at  Ardwick  Green  came  under  notice.  With  the  help  of  a  number  of 
ladies  a  bazaar  was  held,  and  ^,"2,000  was  raised.  The  property  was  bought  and  the 
children  taken  there.  About  the  same  time  the  Industrial  Schools'  Bill  was  passed, 
and  later  about  ^300  was  received  from  Government.  Thenceforward  the  story  of 
the  schools  was  one  of  satisfactory  progress.  One  of  the  boys  had  become  superin- 
tendent of  Charter-street  Ragged  School,  another  was  M.A.  of  an  American 
University,  and  another  an  officer  in  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  Regiment.  These, 
and  many  others,  were  doing  well  for  themselves  and  the  people  around  them.  The 
Manchester  Certified  Industrial  Schools  were  doing  a  great  work,  and  it  must  be 
continued.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  take  a  hand  in  it  very  much  longer,  but  when 
he  looked  round  about  him,  to  the  friends  who  had  joined  the  work  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  he  felt  sure  that  the  future  would  be  well  cared  for,  and  that 
they  would  continue  to  act  with  the  one  object  in  view,  namely,  to  do  the  best  for 
the  poor  children  who  entered  the  schools  and  make  them  useful  and  godly  citizens. 
(Applause.) 

Alderman  J.  F.  Roberts  said  he  heartily  endorsed  every  word  that  had  been 
uttered  in  praise  of  their  friend  Mr.  Anderson,  and  as  a  magistrate  he  fully 
appreciated  the  good  work  that  was  being  done  by  the  schools. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Richard  Johnson  and  Mr.  S.  L.  Helm,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Richard  Armistead  for  the  prominent  part  he  had 
taken  in  connection  with  the  testimonial. — Manchester  City  News. 



BISLEY    FARM  SCHOOL. 


Presentations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackay. 


TV  l\  R.  and  Mrs.  Mackay,  the  Superintendent  and  Matron  of  the  above  School, 
IVl  having  accepted  an  appointment  at  the  Manchester  Industrial  School,  were 
on  Friday,  the  22nd  of  August,  presented  by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Refuges 
for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children,  with  a  handsome  silver  tea  and  coffee  service, 
together  with   a    massive   engraved    salver,    bearing    the   following   inscription  : 


Bisley  Farm  School. 
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"  Presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackay  by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Refuges 
for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  their  faithful  and 
valuable  services  for  fifteen  years  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  of  the  Shaftesbury 
School,  and  afterwards  of  the  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey.  August,  1890." 

The  presentation  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Superintendents,  Matrons,  and 
Teachers  of  the  various  Homes  under  the  control  of  the  same  Committee.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Williams,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  Hopkins,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Committee,  in  presenting  the  testimonial  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
spoke  in  feeling  terms  of  the  many  estimable  qualities  displayed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mackay  which  had  endeared  them  to  all  with  whom  they  had  come  in  contact. 
In  conclusion  he  wished  them  health,  prosperity,  and  God's  blessing  in  the  future. 

On  Thursday,  the  28th  of  August,  the  teachers  and  boys,  present  and  past,  gave 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackay  an  illuminated  address  on  vellum,  suitably  mounted  and 
framed.  The  address  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  boys  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Botterill,  Head  Schoolmaster,  who  said  that  the  address  expressed 
the  affection  and  regard  felt  by  all  present  and  many  absent  ones  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mackay.  The  teachers  had  found  them  on  all  occasions  ready  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  their  long  experience  and  sound  judgment  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  boys  under  their  care.  Mr.  Botterill  was  followed  by  several  of 
the  other  teachers  who  expressed  the  pleasure  they  had  felt  in  working  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackay.  Mr.  Stanley  Alder,  a  former  teacher  in  the 
School,  who  has  for  several  years  been  well-known  in  connection  with  philanthropic 
work  amongst  the  gipsies  in  the  neighbourhood,  then  introduced  a  little  gipsy  girl, 
who  presented  Mrs.  Mackay  with  a  gold  chain  and  locket  inscribed  :  "To  Mrs. 
Mackay,  with  love  from  the  gipsies."  Mr.  Alder,  in  a  humorous  and  vigorous 
speech,  recounted  many  instances  of  the  practical  assistance  that  he  had  received  from 
Mrs.  Mackay  in  his  endeavours  to  better  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  poor  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Mackay,  in  responding  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mackay 
and  himself,  thanked  all  present  for  the  gratifying  tokens  and  expressions  of  goodwill 
which  they  had  received,  and  concluded  by  giving  the  boys  some  earnest  and 
practical  advice  as  to  their  future.  After  a  few  appropriate  remarks  from  the 
Chairman,  a  pleasant  and  interesting  evening  was  brought  to  a  close. 

  >       »  —  <  


BUXTON    REFORMATORY,    NEAR  NORWICH. 


ON  the  nth  of  September  the  boys  of  the  above  school  celebrated  their  annual 
Harvest  Frolic.  After  an  enjoyable  ride  of  fourteen  miles  by  road,  Bacton 
(a  seaside  village  on  the  east  coast  of  Norfolk)  was  reached.  The  boys  were 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Henry  Rogers  (Her  Majesty's  Deputy  Inspector),  who  was 
staying  in  the  village.  Lunch  partaken  of,  the  boys  marched  to  the  beach,  where 
bathing  and  rambling  about  the  beach  was  indulged  in  till  noon.  After  dinner,  Mr. 
Rogers  and  his  party  started  various  races,  for  which  money  prizes  were  given. 

At  the  close  of  the  sports  the  boys  made  a  ring,  when  the  Governor  (T.  BaBIN  gton) 
warmly  thanked  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  party  for  their  great  kindness  to  the  boys.  In 
reply,  Mr.  Rogers  spoke  warmly  and  earnestly  to  the  boys,  saying:  "Boys,  on 
behalf  of  my  friends  and  self,  I  heartily  compliment  and  warmly  thank  you  for  your 
conspicuous  good  behaviour  and  manly  conduct  to-day.  Many  of  you  are  quite 
young  men,  and  you  have  all  shown  us  to-day  that  you  can  conduct  yourselves 
socially  in  a  manner  that  would  do  credit  to  any  public  school  of  any  kind  in  the 
Kingdom.  I  am  proud  to  tell  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  around  how  well  you 
acquitted  yourselves  when  I  inspected  you  last  Monday.  My  visit  was  one  of  real 
pleasure — you  are  a  credit  to  yourselves  and  to  your  good  officers."  (Applause.) 
The  boys  then  gave  ringing  cheers  for  the  Queen,  Mr.  Rogers  and  friends,  their 
Governor  and  Officers,  after  which  a  start  was  made  for  home. 
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OFFICIAL  INSPECTIONS. 


"  Mount  Edgeumbe  "  Training  Ship. 

August  2nd,  1890. — "J  have  found  the  ship  in  a  most  efficient  state,  and  the 
boys  looking  healthy  and  bright.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Robertson  I  examined  most 
of  the  boys  in  the  usual  subjects,  and  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  very  good 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  year.  The  order  and  attention  in  the  schoolroom 
were  excellent,  and  the  boys  were  evidently  anxious  to  do  their  best.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  improvement  in  the  writing.  The  lower  classes  are 
being  very  well  grounded,  I  should  like  to  see  some  extension  of  the  mark  system, 
which  would  allow  of  the  use  of  marks  in  the  schoolroom,  schoolroom  marks  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  earning  badges.  This  would  be  a  most  useful  arrangement. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  boys  have  a  play  field  ;  they  should  be  taken  there  as  often 
as  weather  and  circumstances  permit,  and  encouraged  to  play  vigorously.  I  have 
been  much  pleased  with  my  visit.  I  have  never  seen  the  ship  looking  better  or  in 
better  order." — "  W.  Inglis,  Lt.-Col.,  H.M.  Inspector-  of  Reformatory  and  Indus- 
trial Schools." 



The  West  Riding  Reformatory  for  Girls,  Doneaster. 

August  8th,  1890.  —  "I  have  inspected  the  schoolroom,  assisted  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son. Have  examined  all  the  girls  in  the  usual  subjects.  They  have  passed  a 
very  good  examination.  The  writing  and  reading  were  very  good,  and  there  were 
-very  few  failures  in  arithmetic,  which  was  very  neatly  done.  The  order  and 
attention  were  very  good.  The  Institution  was  thoroughly  clean.  The  appearance 
of  the  girls  is  very  satisfactory,  and  they  appear  to  be  judiciously  and  kindly  managed." 

"  W.  Inglis,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools." 


"  Red  House  "  Reformatory  School,  Buxton,  near  Norwich. 

September  8th,  1890. — "  I  have  paid  my  usual  visit  to-day,  and  am  glad  to  find 
all  going  on  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  Boys  are  in  excellent  health  and  spirits; 
there  is  good  order,  and  the  Report  as  to  conduct  for  the  past  year  is  altogether 
encouraging.  The  secret  of  success  in  this  good  school  is  sound  discipline  and 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  boys  themselves.     The  general  aspect  is  entirely  hopeful. 

I  have  examinad  the  school  classes,  and  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
progress  made  since  my  last  visit.  The  boys  did  their  work  with  great  care,  and 
were  very  anxious  to  please  me.  I  found  the  whole  place  in  excellent  order,  and  all 
going  on  well." — (Signed)  "Henry  Rogers,  H.M.  Inspector." 

 ^-•♦•-^  — 

WELCOME   HOME   TO    MR.    C.   D.  RANDALL. 



MICHIGAN  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  at  Coldwater,  was  represented  at  the 
recent  Glasgow  Conference  by  the  Hon.  C.  D.  Randall,  who  thence 
proceeded  to  the  St.  Petersburgh  Conference.  On  the  20th  of  August  the  reception 
tendered  to  him  at  the  school  by  Superintendent  N ewkirk  and  his  able  corps  of 
assistants,  welcoming  Mr.  Randall  back  from  his  trip  to  the  old  world,  was  a  very 
pleasant  occasion,  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  invited  guests  present 
from  the  city  and  county.  The  Coldwater  City  Band  furnished  excellent  music  on 
the  lawn,  which  was  beautifully  illuminated  with  Chinese  lanterns  and  torches,  and 
the  Light  Guards  gave  an  exhibition  drill.  These  attractions  were  of  especial 
interest  to  the  200  children  of  the  State  school.  The  main  building,  where  the 
reception  was  held,  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  made  very  attractive  by  the 
presence  of  plants,  bouquets  and  other  adornments,  tastily  arranged,  and  here  and 
there  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  always  beautiful  and  attractive  to  loyal  Americans, 
were  neatly  arranged  in  conspicuous  places.  Over  the  front  entrance  blazing 
gas  jets  made  the  word  "Welcome"  very  conspicuous.  Refreshments  were  served 
from  9  to  10,  when  the  guests  gathered  in  the  commodious  chapel,  and  after  music 
by  the  band,  Supt.  Nkwkikk  made  a  lew  remarks,  and  then  introduced  Mr. 
Hou  istkk,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Control,  who  read,  on  behalf  of 
the  board  and  officers  of  the  institution,  a  well-prepared  welcoming  address,  to 
which  Mr.  RANDALL  replied  eloquently  and  feelingly.  There  were  probably  not  less 
than  400  guests  present. 
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INTELLIGEN  CE. 


N  Saturday,  August  23rd,  a  deputation  from  a 
number  of  the  "  Old  Boys"  of  Ardwick  Green, 
went  to  Blackpool  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Jackson 
and  ask  his  acceptance  of  a  beautiful  electro- 
plated Tea  Service,  as  a  slight  token  of  their 
unbounded  gratitude  for  the  fatherly  care  which  he  has  shown 
towards  them.  The  present  was  accompanied  by  an 
illuminated  inscription,  written  by  one  of  themselves,  and 
at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  name  of  each  subscriber.  The 
officers  of  Ardwick  Green  Industrial  School  had  previously 
presented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  with  a  handsome  silver- 
plated  tea  urn  and  tray,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  regard 
and  esteem.  — ** — 

At  the  recent  Annual  Conference  of  Workers  in  connection 
with  the  Children's  Home,  the  following  was  the  programme 
sketched  by  the  Principal,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephenson,  for 
discussion  : — 

1.  — How  to  deal  with  falsehood  and  deceit  in  our  children. 

2.  — How  to  deal  with  envy  and  passion  in  them. 

3.  — How  to  make  our  children  feel  the  necessity  of  carefulness  in  the  use  of 

clothing  and  oth^r  articles,  seeing  that  they  do  not  buy  these  for  themselves. 

4.  — How  to  encourage  and  guide  the  children  in  their  reading. 

5.  — How  best  to  secure  close  personal  conversation  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 

children  to  decision  for  Christ. 

The  first  topic  was  ably  introduced  by  Mr.  Pendlebury, 
the  Governor  of  the  London  Branch.  A  very  profitable 
interchange  of  views  took  place,  in  which  Messrs.  Mager, 
Tyson,  and  Durley  (Governors  of  the  other  Branches)  and  a 
number  of  the  sisters  freely  joined. 


On  Thursday,  September  18th,  the  Devon  Boys'  Refor- 
matory Annual  Swimming  Matches  came  off,  in  the  river  Exe, 
opposite  the  school,  at  Brampford  Wood.  Afterwards  there 
were  some  Running  Matches,  and  some  very  fair  sport  shown. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  at  football,  quoits,  &c,  in  the 
boys'  own  play-field.  The  prizes  were  given  by  several  of  the 
Directors.    The  weather  was  very  fine. 

No.  ccxxi. — November,  1890. 
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Intelligence. 


Cincinnati  Prison  Congress  was  held  September  25th  to 
October  1st.    The  following  subjects  were  introduced  : — 

The  Parole  System.    By  R.  W.  McLaughry  (Huntingdon,  Penn). 

Progress  of  Prison  Reform  during  the  past  twenty  years.  By  Fredk.  H. 
Wines  (Springfield,  Florida). 

The  Philosophy  of  Crime  and  Punishment.  By  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris  (Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Washington). 

Criminal  Anthropology.    By  Dr.  H.  D.  Wey  (Elmira,  New  York). 

The'Congress  was  of  special  interest  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  National  Prison  Association  was  organized  in  1870,  in 
virtue  of  a  recommendation  adopted  by  the  first  American 
Prison  Congress,  which  convened  at  Thorn's  Hall,  Cincinnati, 
on  October  12  of  that  year. 

Six  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  on  board  the 
"(Mars"  Industrial  School  Training  Ship,  on  the  29th  of 
September,  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  age  of  that  valuable 
Institution.  The  visitors  had  to  proceed  from  Dundee  in  one 
of  the  Tay  Steam  Ferries,  and  many  of  them  suffered 
considerable  inconvenience  from  the  strong  westerly  gale 
which  was  blowing.  After  the  Training  Ship  had  been 
carefully  inspected,  luncheon  was  served  on  the  main  deck, 
and  then  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  upper  deck,  where  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  who  presided,  gave  an  interesting  address. 
Lord  Kinnaird  and  other  friends  of  the  Institution  also 
spoke.  The  400  boys  marched  twice  round  the  ship,  headed  by 
their  band.  A  large  number  of  prizes  were  distributed  by  the 
Countess  of  Elgin.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain 
Scott  and  his  officers  was  carried.  Owing  to  the  violence  of 
the  wind,  the  speakers  had  much  difficulty  in  making  them- 
selves heard,  and  the  singing  of  a  selection  of  hymns  had  to  be 
omitted.  One  especially  composed  for  the  occasion  will  be 
found  on  page  456.  — h — 

Her  Majesty's  Deputy  Inspector  visited  the  Boys'  Home, 
Wandsworth  Common,  on  the  24th  of  September,  and  made 
a  very  favourable  report,  which  we  regret  we  have  received  too 
late  for  publication.  — ♦« — 

We  understand  that  the  Managers  of  the  Hampstead 
Reformatory  for  Girls  will  surrender  their  certificate  in  June 
next. 
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The  London  County  Council  has  agreements  with  the 
following  Institutions  for  the  reception  of  children  under 
the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools'  Acts  : — 

Reformatory  Schools  for  Boys. 

"  Cornwall  "  Thames  Reformatory  Ship. 

St.  Edward's  Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  boys,  Boleyn  Castle. 
Philanthropic  Society's  Farm  School,  Redhill. 
North-Eastern  Reformatory,  Northumberland.    (For  Jews.) 
"  Clarence  "  Roman  Catholic  Reformatory  School  Ship. 
Reformatory  Schools  for  Girls. 

Arno's  Court  Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  girls 

Limpley  Stoke  Reformatory,  near  Bath. 

Ipswich  Reformatory. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Reformatory. 

Toxteth  Park  Reformatory. 

Lancashire  Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  girls,  May  Place,  Liverpool. 
Industrial  Schools  for  Boys. 

Somerset  Industrial  Home,  Bath. 

Milton  Industrial  School,  Gravesend.    (For  boys  under  10.) 

East  London  Industrial  School,  Lewisham.    (For  Jews  ) 

St.  Nicholas  Industrial  School  for  Roman  Catholic  boys,  Little  Ilford. 

Industrial  Schools  for  Girls. 

Princess  Mary  Village  Homes,  Addlestone.    (For  girls  under  13.) 
School  of  Discipline,  Parson's  Green. 

At  Shadwell  Certified  Industrial  School,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Leeds  School  Board,  the  average  period  of 
detention  does  not  exceed  two  years,  as  compared  with  five 
years  the  general  average  period  in  Certified  Industrial 
Schools  throughout  the  country. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society,  of  New  York,  is  sending  away 
parties  of  destitute  and  homeless  boys  and  girls  every  fortnight- 
and  providing  them  with  good  homes  in  the  West. 

Commitments  to  Reformatories  on  First  Conviction. — 
The  Home  Secretary  has  sent  a  circular  to  magistrates,  in 
which  he  says  he  regrets  to  find  that  nearly  half  the  total  of 
the  commitments  to  Reformatories  are  on  first  convictions, 
and  he  impresses  on  justices  the  necessity  of  satisfying  them- 
selves in  all  cases  that  the  training  and  discipline  of  a  Reforma- 
tory are  really  requisite,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
sending  comparatively  innocent  children  to  associate  with 
hardened  offenders.  Has  the  Home  Secretary  read  the 
remarks  of  the  Inspector  of  Irish  Reformatories,  which  we 
quote  on  page  452. 
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THE    REPORT   OF  THE   INSPECTOR   OF  REFORMA- 
TORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  IRELAND. 


NCE  more  we  have  to  lament  the  absence  from  the 
Inspector's  report  of  any  detailed  information  concerning 
the  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  of  Ireland, 
and  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  they  have  all 
been  visited  by  the  Inspector  during  the  year  or  not. 
We  observe,  too,  that  there  is  to  be  another  change  in 
the  office  of  Inspector,  if,  indeed,  a  new  Inspector  has  not  already  been 
appointed,  for  Dr.  Plunkett  O'Farrell,  in  the  twenty-eighth  report 
recently  issued,  speaks  of  it  as  his  last,  and  he  says  : — "  Owing  to  other 
more  pressing,  if  not  more  important  duties,"  I  have  often  felt  how 
imperfect  the  discharge  of  my  inspectorial  work  has  been.''  These 
repeated  changes  must  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  schools. 

The  general  remarks  of  the  Inspector  are  very  interesting  and 
suggestive. 

Oft  Committing  to  Reformatories  for  First  Offences. 
Of  the  177  admitted  to  Reformatories  during  the  year,  140  were  first 
convictions,  and  of  the  remainder  only  five  had  been  convicted  more 
than  three  times.    Commenting  on  this  fact  the  Inspector  says  : — 

This  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to  past  years — many  of  the  earlier  admissions  to 
Reformatories  having  from  twenty  to  thirty  previous  convictions  recorded  against  them. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  nor  indeed  is  it  likely,  that  all  of  the  140  juveniles 
above  referred  to,  were  detected  and  convicted  on  their  first  lapse  into  crime,  and 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  many  of  them  had  broken  the  law  several  times 
before  their  first  conviction,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  not  checked  by  their 
committal  to  a  Reformatory,  they  would  have  eventually  found  their  way  to  the 
convict  prisons  of  the  country.  I  am,  therefore,  much  in  favour  of  sending  youths 
to  Reformatories  for  first  offences,  which  indicate  a  criminal  tendency,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  future  the  Industrial  Schools  will  take  charge  of  children  of  this 
class  before  they  are  allowed  even  a  chance  of  breaking  the  law.  This  prophylactic 
method  of  treatment  will,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  both  more  economical 
and  to  exercise  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  country  than 
any  system  of  Reformatory  discipline  or  deterrent  prison  sentences. 

Proof  of  the  Success  of  the  Prophylactic  Method. 
The  following  table  of  the  results  of  the  training  upon  those  who 
were  discharged  from  the  schools  in  1886-7-8  is  taken  by  the  Inspector 
as  proof  of  the  success  of  the  method  above  referred  to  : — 


REFORMATORIES. 

INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS. 

Hoys.              Girls.  Hoys. 

(iirls. 

Percentage  doing  Well   

,,  Doubtful   

,,  Convicted 
,,  Unknown 
,,       Recommitted  to  Schools 

8o-8     1  81-5 
2-5  9*2 

7-  9  17 

8-  8  7-6 

90-8 
27 
o'5 
57 

96*2 
0'9 

2-9 

100 •  ioo* 

IOO' 

ICO* 
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The  percentage  "  doing  well"  after  discharge  from  the  Reformatories  is  somewhat 
lower  than  in  last  report,  but  the  figures  for  the  Industrial  Schools  are  much  the 
same  as  in  previous  years,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  representing  a  fair  average 
of  the  results  by  the  system  pursued  in  these  Schools.  It  will  be  observed  how 
much  better  results  are  obtained  as  the  result  of  the  training  in  Industrial  Schools 
than  in  Reformatories,  and  this  is  a  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  juvenile 
delinquency,  like  other  diseases  tvhich  flesh  is  heir  to,  must  be  taken  in  time  if  we 
hope  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  our  treatment.  The  earlier  we  apply  the 
remedies  to  a  disease  the  more  readily  do  we  effect  a  cure,  and  the  more  permanent 
is  the  recovery. 


The  Effect  of  Education  in  Preve?tti?ig  Crime. 

Of  those  admitted  to  Reformatories  during  1889,  forty-one  per  cent,  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  This,  however,  shows  a  somewhat  improved  educational  state 
amongst  the  classes  from  which  the  inmates  of  these  Schools  are  taken,  as  compared 
with  the  admissions  in  previous  years.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  want  of 
education  was  not  the  direct  cause  of  these  juveniles  becoming  criminal ;  but  rather 
that  they  were  uneducated  because  they  were  criminal.  Boys  or  girls  who,  when 
they  should  be  at  school,  remain  away  in  order  to  associate  with  idle  and  vicious 
companions,  must  of  necessity  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  degradation. 

Much,  therefore,  as  we  all  value  literary  education,  the  Inspector  thinks  it  will  be 
admitted  that  of  itself  it  is  powerless  in  preventing  crime.  If  it  were  otherwise  we 
should,  by  simply  extending  our  educational  grant,  find  an  easy  means  of  lessening 
our  prison  commitment*  ;  56  per  cent,  of  those  admitted  to  Industrial  Schools  were 
illiterate. 


Industrial  Trai?iing — the  Trades'  Ufiion  Argument  dealt  with. 

The  average  profit  per  head  on  the  labour  of  the  inmates  may  be  taken,  one  year 
with  another,  as  ranging  from  £\  \os.  to  £2  ;  but  it  should  be  understood  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  work  done  for  the  school 
by  the  inmates.  The  best  managed  schools  do  not  aim  at  making  a  profit  out  of  the 
industries  pursued,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  take  sufficient  work  to  train  the  boys  and 
keep  them  usefully  employed. 

Some  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  public  press  as  to  whether  the 
children  of  parents  who  have  been  criminals,  or  who  have  neglected  their  obligations, 
or  been  unable  to  fulfil  them,  should  be  educated  in  trades,  and  allowed  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  children  of  those  who  have  been  better  citizens.  It  should  be 
recollected,  however,  that  in  a  state  of  society  which  it  is  the  aim  of  these  schools 
to  assist  in  bringing  about,  where  every  person  shall  be  occupied  in  profitable  labour, 
the  parents  of  these  children  would  themselves  be  producers,  competing  with  the 
regular  artizans  and  labourers  of  the  country,  so  that  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  only  seek  to  establish  a  state  of  things  which  ought  naturally  to  exist  in  an 
ideal  community,  where  there  should  be  no  need  of  such  institutions. 

We  have  the  alternative  of  either  training  these  children  now  or  allowing  them  to 
grow  up  without  any  means  of  livelihood,  to  become  a  pest  to  society,  when  the 
honest  workers  will  then  have  to  pay  for  their  maintenance  in  the  prisons  of  the 
country. 

It  should  also  be  recollected  that  the  amount  of  work  done  for  the  public  in  the 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  of  Ireland  is  so  small  as  not  to  exercise  any 
appreciable  effect  on  the  labour  market. 

The  industrial  training  of  the  inmates  is,  generally  speaking,  satisfactory,  and 
occasionally  high-class,  as  at  Artane,  Glencree,  Philipstown,  &c.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  early  age  at  which  most  of  those  committed  to  these  institutions  are 
discharged,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  complete  their  technical  education;  but  I 
have  impressed  on  managers  that  when  a  boy  or  girl  is  being  taught  a  trade,  the 
instruction,  so  far  as  it  goes,  should  be  thorough.    And,  while  on  this  subject,  I  may 
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here  remaik  that  there  is  a  great  want  in  this  country  for  more  scientific  teaching  of 
trades,  generally.  The  carpenter  who  cannot  draw,  the  tailor  who  does  not  under- 
stand cutting-out,  or  the  baker  who  has  not  some  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
food,  will  never  attain  to  a  foremost  place  in  his  craft  ;  and  I  have  frequently  heard 
of  instances  where  artisans,  who  have  emigrated,  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  their 
trades  and  support  themselves  as  mere  labourers,  owing  to  their  being  unable  to 
compete  with  the  more  highly-trained  workmen  from  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent. 


Aew  Industrial  Departments. 

Besides  training  the  children  to  ordinary  handicrafts  some  managers  have  aimed  at 
developing  local  handicrafts,  or  resuscitating  former  industries  or  manufactures.  For 
instance,  Miss  Woodroffe,  the  Manager  of  the  Training  Home,  Cork,  has  attempted 
to  revive  the  culture  of  silkworms  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  has  successfully 
introduced  the  industry  into  her  school  and  provided  the  necessary  appliances  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  silk  at  a  considerable  outlay.  Her  stall  at  the  Irish 
Exhibition  in  London  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  various  operations  in  the 
manufacture  was  a  constant  source  of  interest  to  the  visitors. 

The  Industrial  Schools  for  girls  have  materially  assisted  to  develop  the  lace 
industry,  and  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  improved  designs.  I  look 
forward  to  further  progress  in  this  direction,  and  1  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
manufacture  of  lace  should  not  be  carried  on  as  successfully  in  this  country  as  on  the 
continent.  In  Normandy  alone  70,000  persons  are  so  employed,  and  200,000  more 
in  the  various  departments  of  France  gain  a  livelihood  by  this  means. 

The  Rev.  C.  Davies,  P.P.,  of  the  Industrial  Fishing  School  at  Baltimore,  has 
done  much  to  stimulate  the  fishing  industry  along  the  south  coast.  Up  to  the 
present,  however,  his  school  has  not  been  as  largely  availed  of  as  it  should  be,  but 
the  arduous  nature  of  the  training  and  the  occasional  hardships  of  a  fisherman's  life, 
render  it  necessary  that  only  boys  with  special  physical  fitness  should  be  admitted. 
There  must,  however,  be  in  most  of  the  senior  Industrial  Schools  many  boys  whose 
disposition  and  constitution  would  make  them  singularly  fit  subjects  for  such  a 
school — boys  to  whom  the  course  of  training  would  offer  many  attractions — and  I 
think  the  managers  of  these  schools  would  do  well  to  seek  out  such  cases  and 
transfer  them  to  Baltimore. 

The  industrial  training  of  children  is  a  subject  which  of  late  years  has  occupied  a 
large  share  of  public  attention.  The  National  Board  now  include  in  their 
programme  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  use  of  tools,  and  a  school  has 
just  been  opened  at  Trim  for  the  instruction  of  the  workhouse  children  of  the  five 
surrounding  unions.  This  project,  which  owes  its  successful  accomplishment  to  the 
indefatigable  perseverance  of  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  Local  Government  Inspector 
(who  has  already  done  much  to  improve  some  departments  of  the  workhouses  in  his 
charge),  is  a  most  humane  conception,  as  it  removes  the  children  from  the  baneful 
influences  inseparable  from  a  workhouse,  besides  giving  them  an  opportunity  of 
earning  a  means  of  livelihood  in  after-life.  Several  unions  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
have  now  under  consideration  the  advisability  of  joining  in  a  similar  scheme  for  the 
formation  of  a  joint  school,  but  there  must  be  still  many  unions  where  the  primary 
expenses  and  the  small  number  of  children  in  the  workhouse  would  offer  a  formidable 
barrier  to  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution.  It  occurs  to  me,  therefore,  that 
some  alteration  in  the  law  might  be  desirable  whereby  the  Guardians  of  such  Unions 
would  be  enabled  to  pay  out  of  the  rates  for  the  training  of  the  workhouse  children* 
in  the  ordinary  certified  Industrial  Schools  of  the  country,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
now  defray  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
various  institutions  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  such  a 
power  would  need  careful  limitation  and  supervision. 

The  report  contains  some  valuable  medical  hints,  which  we  must 
defer  to  a  future  number. 
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LXXXIII.—  Wilts  Reformatory  School 

TWO  miles'  pleasant  walk  from  the  very  quiet  town  of  Warminster  brought  us  to 
the  Wilts  Reformatory  School.  The  building,  a  plain  but  substantial 
structure,  is  situated  as  we  were  previously  informed,  <k  in  the  middle  of  a  field." 
As  the  premises  are  570  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  we  were  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  boys  enjoyed  remarkably  good  health.  The  Superintendent  received  us,  and 
readily  escorted  us  over  the  Institution,  and  although  we  had  given  no  previous 
intimation  of  our  intended  visit  we  found  the  School  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  order. 
Many  of  the  lads  were  out  at  work  on  other  farms;  but  those  we  saw  looked  very 
healthy  and  happy.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  open  countenances  of  the 
boys.  We  could  easily  see  that  Superintendent  and  lads  thoroughly  understood  one 
another,  and  we  were  not  unprepared  to  hear  that  88  per  cent,  of  those  discharged 
during  the  past  three  years  were  known  to  be  doing  well.  No  efforts  are  spared  to 
lead  the  boys  to  wisely  enjoy  their  leisure  time.  Each  has  a  plot  of  garden  ground 
of  his  own,  and  in  winter  various  entertainments  are  provided.  The  Superintendent 
is  fond  of  Science,  and  imparts  to  his  lads  the  benefits  of  his  researches.  There  are 
only  thirty  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  School,  and  we  were  inclined  to  think 
it  would  be  better  if  these  and  similiar  farm  Schools  had  sufficient  land  of  their  own 
to  cultivate,  without  letting  out  the  labour  of  the  boys  to  other  farmers.  ■  The 
influence  upon  the  boys  thus  let  out  is  often  of  a  doubtful  character,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Superintendent  and  his  staff  can  exercise  much  Reformatory 
training  upon  the  lads,  who  are  miles  away  from  them  during  the  whole  of  the  day. 
The  School  Farm  is  too  often  neglected  during  the  busiest  part  of  the  year,  while  the 
boys  have  miles  to  walk  to  and  from  their  work,  and  may  not  be  too  well  fed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  profit  is  a  certain  one,  and  only  subject  to  a  deduction  for  extra 
wear  and  tear  of  clothing.  The  question,  however,  is  not  one  that  can  be  summarily 
disposed  of  in  the  account  of  a  visit  to  a  single  Institution  ;  but  it  is  one  that  might 
be  ].rofitably  discussed  in  the  "  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Journal." 



MR.  CHARLES  LORING  BRACE,  whose  death  we  recorded  in  our  last 
number,  was  one  of  the  truest  philanthropists  of  his  generation.  More  than 
forty  years  ago  he  undertook,  out  of  his  private  resources,  to  rescue  orphans  left  by 
emigrants  and  others  in  New  York  and  to  find  homes  for  them  in  the  Western  States 
and  in  Canada.  The  work,  begun  on  a  small  scale,  gradually  grew  into  an  immense 
agency  of  beneficence,  till  30,000  children  had  been  protected,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  adopted  by  the  families  to  whom  Mr.  Brace,  after  careful  investigation, 
confided  them.  At  this  stage  the  task,  which  had  outgrown  the  labours  of  any  single 
individual,  was  undertaken  by  a  special  branch  of  Miss  Schuyler's  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  ;  and,  by  the  last  report,  more  than  60,000  boys  and  girls  had  been 
provided  with  homes,  with  an  average  of  only  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  failures. 
Mr.  Brace  was  the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
"  Gesta  Christi,"  a  rehearsal  of  the  benefits  histotically  traceable  to  Christianity,  and 
"  The  Unknown  God,"  a  survey  of  ethnic  religions. — The  Times. 
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COMMEMORATION  HYMN. 


Respectfully  dedicated  to 

CAPTAIN-SUPERINTENDENT  C.  C.  SCOTT,  R.N., 

On  ihe  occasion  of  the  "  Mars  "  celebrating  her  "  majority  "  as  a  Training  Ship, 
September  29th,  1890.    {See  page  450.) 

"  Mars."— L.M. 


R.  F.  Thomas. 


1.  O  God, 

2.  Guide  Thou 

3.  Our  boys 

4.  Praise  God, 


our 
our 
are 
our 


help 


in 


years  gone 


ef  -  forts  in  this 
scat  -  tered  o'er  this 
good    work     still     doth  grow 


by, 

work, 
sphere, 


Shower 
Dis  - 
May 
Praise 


1.  down  Thy  bless- ings   from    on   high;  Thou   hast  been    ev  -^er 

2.  perse    all     ills   wher    e'er  they  lurk  ;  Sup  -  port  the  weak,  main  - 

3.  they  to  Thee  be  ev  -  er  dear;  Guard  them  in  peace  through 
4-  Him,  and  serve  Him  here    be  -  low,  Join     voi  -  ces  with  the 


I  rail. 

~r\  I  ! 


1.  on      our     side,      Still     in     Thy     love    may     we  a  -  bide. 

2.  tain      the   strong,    Help     us      to      con  -  quer     ev   -  'ry  wrong. 

3.  life's   rough  blast,     And     pi  -  lot    them     to  Heaven  at  last. 

4.  Heaven  -  ly     Host,   Praise    Fa  -  ther,  Son,    and     Ho  -  ly  Ghost. 

J 


tp  e 


& 


hi 


"  ITbat  wbtcb  was  Xo$t" 


Address  to  Our  Readers. 


***** 


WHEELBARROW    is  a 
very   useful  thing ;   but  in 
the   game  of  wheelbarrow 
one   boy   has  the  decided 
advantage  over  the  other. 
I  sometimes  feel  like  the  little  fellow  in 
this  picture  who  has  submitted  himself 
to  be  trundled,  only 
it  is  not  one  boy 
who  has  hold  of  my 
ankles,  but  all  the 
destitute  and  neg- 
lected   urchins,  of 
whom  he  is  a  type. 
Like  the  barrow  in 
the  picture  I  cannot 
see   them,   but  by 
their  lives  of  sorrow 
and     neglect  they 

are  pushing  me  on  as  fast,  almost  faster  than  I  can  go,  in  any 
and  every  effort  I  can  make  to  save  some  of  them.  I  do 
things  that  I  would  not  otherwise  do,  I  beg  of  everybody  I 
can  think  of  to  give  me  money — much  if  they  can — if  not  a 
little,  ever  so  little — to  save  the  children — I  should  not  do 
it  if  I  were  not  a  wheelbarrow  ! 


**~  r 


The  above  illustration  is  from  "London  Street  Arabs," {by  permission  of  the 
Publishers,  CASSELL  &  Co.,  Limited. 
No.  ccxxii. — Christmas,  1890. 
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And  you,  my  young  friends,  I  am  beginning  to  think  will  be 
glad  that  Christmas  only  comes  once  a  year.  Well,  perhaps  if  you 
are  at  school,  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  many  joys  and 
delights  that  Christmas  brings,  you  might  not  be  sorry  to 
see  the  season  come  oftener  in  the  year  ;  though  not  if  the 
Editor  of  "  That  which  was  Lost "  is  going  to  ask  you  oftener 
to  help  to  collect  money  to  save  destitute  children.  But  you 
will  do  it  once  a  year,  won't  you  ?  You  will  be  a  wheelbarrow 
once  a  year,  and  let  me  or  the  children  push  you  along,  and 
with  their  bitter  cry  in  your  ears  you  will  not  mind  what  you 
do,  or  whom  you  ask  to  help  to  save  them. 

May  I  push  you  on  a  little  further  ?  You  know  what 
Christmas  means,  you  remember  the  little  Babe  at  Bethlehem, 
you  do  not  forget  the  everlasting  joy  and  happiness  He 
brought  for  you  and  for  me — will  you  ask  Him  on  Christmas 
Day — oftener  if  you  will — to  bless  the  little  suffering  lambs 
of  His  fold,  and  to  prosper  the  efforts  of  all  who  are  striving 
to  bring  destitute  and  neglected  children  into  His  fold — of 
all  who  are  seeking  to  save  "  That  which  was  Lost "  ? 

 >~ <  

Child-Saving  in  Blackbttrn. 

BY  J.  DIXON. 


HE  incident  I  write  about  is  suggested  to  me  by 
the  presence  of  a  little  five-year-old  boy,  who  has 
just  succeeded  in  perching  himself  on  the  tall 
office  stool  at  my  side,  and  is  chattering  away  in 
high  glee,  and  calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  of 
his  elevation.  I  have  just  given  him  a  picture  book  to  keep 
him  quiet,  in  order  that  I  may  the  more  quickly  record  the 
facts  of  his  little  history.  Arthur  is  one  of  five  fatherless  and 
motherless  boys — all  brothers — whom  I  have  just  admitted  to 
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the  Boys'  Home.  The  mother  of  the  children  died  four  years 
ago,  and  last  week  the  orphans  witnessed  the  funeral  of  their 
father,  to  whose  sick  bed  I  had  been  called  about  a  year  ago. 
The  poor  man  had  a  miserable  home,  in  which  lived  his  five 
motherless  children,  their  aunt  and  grandmother,  and  one  or 
two  cousins.  In  my  frequent  visits  to  the  dying  man  it  was 
always  a  mystery  to  me  how  they  all  managed  to  find  sleeping 
accommodation  in  the  one  bed-room.  Sleeping  on  a  chair  or 
lying  on  the  floor  was  no  unusual  thing,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
boys  not  unfrequently  spent  the  night  on  the  streets,  or 
took  refuge  in  some  stable.  The  poor  man  was  very 
pleased  when  I  went  to  read  the  Bible  to  him  or  pray  with 
him.  I  tried  to  remove  the  trouble  he  evidently  felt  on 
account  of  his  children,  and  having  committed  himself  to  the 
great  mercy  of  God  he  quietly  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of 
misery  and  suffering  that  surrounded  him,  of  which  he  had  had 
a  very  large  share.  When  considering  how  the  funeral  expenses 
could  be  arranged  for  I  was  told  that  a  neighbouring  publican 
had  recently  "  put  him  in  a  death  club,"  and  would  pay  for  the 
funeral ;  this  was  accordingly  done.  I  conducted  a  short 
service  in  the  house  before  the  funeral  proceeded  to  the 
cemetery.  Among  the  company  gathered  together  in  that 
very  low  neighbourhood  some  hearts  were  evidently  touched  by 
the  short  solemn  service  in  the  presence  of  death. 

All  being  over,  the  house  agent  stepped  in  and  seized  what 
little  furniture  there  was,  and  the  family  were  soon  scattered. 
At  about  10  o'clock  the  same  night  I  was  informed  that  a 
drunken  man  had  taken  possession  of  the  two  youngest  boys. 
After  a  search  I  found  this  to  be  correct,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
rescuing  the  five  orphan  boys,  who  are  now  content  and  happy 
in  the  Boys'  Home.  I  have  already  arranged  for  one  of  the 
older  boys  to  go  to  a  situation  in  the  country,  and  three  others 
will  be  sent  to  school  when  re-clothed  and  made  fit  to  go. 
The  children's  grandmother  has  taken  refuge  in  a  neighbour's 
house  until  some  other  arrangement  be  made.  The  old 
woman  wept  for  joy  when  I  gave  her  a  little  tea  and  bread  the 
other  day.  Perhaps  some  of  her  relatives  may  find  her  a 
home  in  her  old  age. 
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CCORDING  to  our  annual  custom  we  give  our 
young  readers  the  particulars  of  some  of  the 
children  that  we  have  recently  rescued  from 
destitution  or  neglect.  The  Children's  Aid 
Officers  have  about  a  thousand  children  pass 
through  their  hands  every  year,  and  if  we  were  to  tell  you  of 
all  that  is  interesting  in  their  work  you  would  soon  grow 
weary.  We  will  therefore  select  only  three  cases.  As  all 
poverty  and  destitution  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  located 
in  the  East  End  it  may  tend  to  remove  this  misconception  if 
we  select  our  cases  from  the  West  End. 

I. — Five  Naked  Children. 
In  a  filthy  room  on  the  first  floor  of  a  house  in  Notting  Hill,, 
one  of  our  Children's  Aid  Officers  recently  found  five  naked 
children.  The  father  had  torn  up  the  rags  that  had  served  the 
children  as  partial  clothing,  and  when  found  they  were 
literally  without  clothing.  Our  Officer  had  to  send  out  and 
borrow  garments  in  order  to  take  them  through  the  street.. 
The  mother  was  described  as  a  most  drunken  and  dissolute 
woman ;  the  father  as  a  low  Irish  comic  singer,  earning 
a  living  by  singing  outside  public  houses.  Although  these 
parents  thus  neglected  their  children,  they  managed  to  find 
enough  money  to  purchase  drink  in  excess  for  themselves. 
They  were  therefore  charged  before  the  magistrate  and  sent  to 
prison  for  three  months  for  their  wicked,  cruel  neglect.  The 
two  elder  children  we  had  sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  one  of 
the  younger  ones  was  ill  and  had  to  go  to  the  Infirmary.  Two 
infants,  twins,  were  obliged  to  be  sent  with  the  mother  to  the 
prison.  The  mother  was  in  a  public  house  drinking  up 
to  within  an  hour  or  two  of  her  being  sent  to  prison. 

These  are  not  the  first  children  that  our  Officer  has  rescued 
from  the  same  house. 

II. — Three  Children  rescued  from  Poverty. 
On  the  27th  of  October,  a  lady  who  interests  herself  about 
the  welfare  of  neglected  children,  made  application  at  the 
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office  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  on  behalf  of  three  orphan 
boys  who  were  living  in  a  cellar  in  Kensington. 

Her  story  was  as  follows  : — Some  eight  or  nine  months 
since  the  father  of  the  boys  died  after  a  long  illness.  He  had 
been  a  tradesman  in  a  good  way  of  business,  but  sickness  had 
come  upon  him  and  his  business  sadly  declined.  At  his 
death  he  left  a  widow  with  a  family  of  ten  children,  viz.  :  three 
girls  of  19,  18  and  17,  a  boy  of  15,  a  girl  of  13,  boys  of  12,  11 
and  7,  a  girl  of  10  and  a  baby  of  18  months.  The  elder  girls 
helped  as  best  they  could,  but  the  poor  mother  was  sadly 
overtasked  and  died  a  few  months  after  her  husband.  The 
girl  of  13  was  received  into  one  of  the  Homes  of  the  Waifs' 
and  Strays'  Society,  while  the  Kilburn  Orphanage  received  the 
girl  of  10.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  agreed  to  take  the 
baby,  now  two  years  old.  The  girls  were  quite  unable 
properly  to  support  themselves  and  to  provide  for  and  control 
the  boys. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  was 
immediately  instructed  to  arrange  for  the  provision  of  a  Home 
for  the  three  boys  of  12,  11  and  7  and  to  offer  help  to 
the  lad  of  15. 

Next  day  he  called  at  the  house  and  found  four  dirty, 
ragged  urchins  running  about  like  young  savages,  sadly  unlike 
the  boys  who,  but  a  few  months  before,  were  inmates  of 
a  well-ordered  household.  A  few  kind  words  and  a  piece  of 
bread  made  a  friend  of  one  of  the  boys,  and  a  sister  was  soon 
brought  from  a  neighbouring  creche  and  gladly  accepted 
the  offer  made  to  place  the  three  boys  in  a  Home.  The  lad 
of  15  foolishly  refused  help.  Soon,  with  faces  washed,  and  an 
attempt  at  making  their  rags  tidy,  the  three  boys  were  on 
their  way  to  a  Home  where  they  are  now  well  cared  for.  Up 
to  a  few  days  before,  the  family  of  ten  had  slept  in  one  room, 
and  that  a  cellar,  in  a  filthy  tenement  house.  On  the  night 
previous  to  their  removal  eight  of  them  had  occupied  three 
beds  in  the  same  room. 

III. — A  Would-be  Burglar. 

Willie  B  ,  at  the  age  of  15,  was  apprenticed  by  his 

mother  (a  widow)  to  a  lath-render  in  Norfolk.    He  was  fond 
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of  reading,  and  not  particular  what  kind  of  books  he  read — in 
fact  the  more  madly  adventurous  a  novel  was,  the  better  he 
liked  it.  He  made  companions  of  bad  boys  who  read  books  of 
the  same  kind,  and  it  is  feared  he  used  to  go  and  drink 
with  them.  At  length  it  seems  his  imagination  was  so  stirred 
by  reading  about  some  boy  who  ran  away  from  home  because 
he  was  falsely  accused,  that  he  thought  he  would  like  to  try  a 
little  adventure  on  his  own  account.  Accordingly  he  waited 
till  the  end  of  the  week  when  he  received  his  six  shillings  wages. 
He  supplemented  this  by  taking  a  sovereign  from  a  box 
of  money  that  his  aunt  had  brought  his  poor  mother  to  pay 
her  rent  with.  Then  he  took  the  train  to  Cambridge.  When 
he  arrived  there,  he  looked  about  him  and  soon  picked  out  a 
house  that  he  thought  he  could  break  into.  But  he  knew  he 
could  not  do  it  without  tools.  He  had  seen  what  he  wanted 
in  a  shop ;  but  by  the  time  he  returned  to  it,  it  was  closed,  and 
so  he  walked  about  Cambridge  all  that  night.  Next  morning 
he  went  on  by  rail  to  St.  Ives,  slept  there  that  night,  and  the 
next  morning  bought  the  tools  which  he  thought  necessary  for 
his  purpose.  He  then  went  by  train  back  to  Cambridge,  and 
thence  to  Royston.  There  he  picked  out  a  house  again  to  break 
into, and  waited  till  midnight;  but  by  that  time  he  felt  so  nervous 
that  he  could  not  carry  out  his  purpose,  and  so  he  walked 
about  all  that  night.  In  the  morning  he  walked  to  Bunting- 
ford,  and  on  his  way,  he  said,  he  thought  over  what  the 
consequences  would  be  if  he  were  caught  breaking  into 
a  house,  and  he  determined  he  would  give  up  the  idea  and  go 
to  London  to  seek  work.  So  he  took  train  to  Liverpool 
Street,  and,  on  arrival  there,  bought  a  guide  book.  He 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to  Stoke  Newington,  having 
heard  his  sister,  who  had  been  once  in  service  there,  talk  much 
about  that  part  of  London.  He  tried  to  sell  his  tools,  but  no 
one  he  spoke  to  would  purchase  them,  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  midnight  found  him  wandering  about  North  London, 
possessed  of  burglar's  implements ;  and,  being  unable  to  give 
any  reasonable  account  of  himself,  a  policeman  locked  him  up 
till  the  morning.  When  he  was  brought  before  the  magistrate, 
the  Boys'  Beadle  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  saw  him  and 
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wrote  to  his  mother,  and  she  came  up  to  London.  The  boy 
wrote  a  confession  of  all  he  had  done,  and  ultimately,  when 
he  came  up  for  trial,  the  magistrates  consented  to  give  him 
over  to  the  charge  of  his  mother.  She  and  her  boy  were 
very  grateful  to  the  Boys'  Beadle,  who  says  that  the  boy,  as 
soon  as  he  was  discharged,  gave  him  such  a  shake  of  the  hand 
as  he  shall  never  forget. 

Willie  has  gone  back  to  finish  his  apprenticeship,  and  only  a 
few  days  ago  the  Boys'  Beadle  received  a  letter  full  of  thanks 
from  the  mother,  stating  that  her  boy  was  again  at  work  with 
his  master  and  giving  satisfaction.  Willie  is  about  to  join  an 
Institute  where  there  is  a  Library  of  good  books,  and  he  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  mixing  with  proper  and  suitable 
companions.  His  mother  adds  in  her  letter,  "  I  do  pray  that 
he  may  be  a  good  boy,  and  that  his  past  conduct  may  be 
a  warning  to  him."  We  heartily  join  in  this  prayer,  and  are 
thankful  that  the  Boys'  Beadle  was  in  any  measure  helpful  in 
saving  Willie  from  being  convicted. 

We  have  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Vicar  of  the 
parish  in  which  Willie  lives.  He  says  :  "  What  a  blessing  it  is 
that  we  have  such  an  Institution  as  yours,"  and,  he  adds, 
"  I  have  known  Willie  from  childhood,  and  am  very  grateful 
for  what  you  have  done  in  the  matter.  His  employer  gives 
him  a  good  character." 

 <  

BORROWED  TROUBLE. 

"  Yap  !  yap  ! "  barked  Frisk,  in  just  the  crossest  tone  ever  heard  from 
a  well-fed,  comfortable  little  dog. 

"  What's  the  matter,  dear  ? "  coaxed  Mother  Chloe  in  her  queer  dog  talk. 

"  That  wasp  bothers  me  so  !— yap  !  yap  !  yap  !  "  snapped  Frisk. 

"  Why,  my  darling  !  "  said  Mother  Chloe  in  great  trouble,  "  has  he  stung 
you?" 

"  No,"  said  Frisk  crossly,  "  but  he  keeps  coming  near  me — yap  !  yap  !— 
and  he  might  bite  me — yap  !  yap  '•  " 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  "  said  Mother  Chloe.  "  Go  back  to  your  dinner,  you 
foolish  little  puppy.  While  you  have  been  fretting  yourself  into  a  rage  over 
what  the  wasp  might  do,  that  naughty  sly  cat  has  eaten  more  than  half  your 
meat.  I  heard  the  mistress  telling  Tom  this  morning  that  it's  a  good  rule 
to  never  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  troubles  you.  It  is  quite  as  good  a  rule 
for  little  dogs  as  for  little  boys." — The  Budget. 
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OYS  and  girls  who  have  been  taken  from  neglect 
and  destitution  and  placed  in  our  Industrial 
Homes  have  some  advantages  over  many  of  you, 
my  young  friends,  who  read  these  pages.  They 
are  daily  learning  some  useful  trade  or  occupation 
which  may  be  useful  to  them  when  they  leave  the  Home. 
Some  learn  tailoring,  others  bootmaking,  or  basket-making,  or 
farming,  &c.  Here  is  a  story  that  our  friend  Mr.  Mager, 
the  Governor  of  the  Children's  Home  at  Edgworth,  in  Lan- 
cashire, tells  us,  showing  that  his  lads  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
certain  elementary  facts  connected  with  animals  on  the  farm, 
which  is  not  attained  by  the  young  gentlemen  studying 
at  the  college  : 

"A  gift  animal — the  proverb  tells  us — should  never  be 
looked  at  in  the  mouth ;  but  buyers  of  stock  closely  examine, 
in  the  first  place,  the  animal's  teeth,  that  by  the  progress  of 
dentition  they  may  judge  the  age  and  consequent  value  of  the 
creatures  offered  for  sale.  What  do  they  see  ?  Why,  that  all 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  have  but  one  row  of  incisors.  This 
row  is  in  the  bottom  jaw,  and  these  incisors  are  used  to  bite 
and  pull  off  the  grass  against  a  tough  cartilaginous  pad  above 
them  on  the  top  jaw.  The  wisdom  of  this  arrangement  we 
will  not  attempt  to  explain,  but  it  is  a  wonderful  physiological 
fact,  of  which  we  have  known  dentists,  doctors,  and  learned 
naturalists,  quite  ignorant.  The  fact  has  been  disputed  by 
some  of  these  savants,  and  at  the  Farm  Branch  of  The 
Children's  Home  recourse  has  been  made  to  the  animals 
themselves  by  the  doubters,  to  settle  the  question. 

"  '  Will  you  open  that  cow's  mouth  for  me,  boy,  that  I  may 
see  the  top  row  of  teeth  in  front  ?  '  This  was  the  request  of 
a  professional  gentleman  to  one  of  our  cow-boys  at  the  farm. 

"  The  boy,  smiling  as  if  a  joke  was  intended  at  his  expense, 
answered,  'Why,  Sir,  the  cows  have  no  front  teeth  on  the  top.' 

"  '  Nonsense  ; '  replied  the  learned  physiologist,  '  let  me  see 
for  myself.' 
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"  With  that  the  boy  seized  the  head  of  one  of  the  cows 
fastened  in  the  rows  of  stalls  in  the  large  '  shippon,'  and,  as 
one  quite  used  to  handling  the  strong  beasts,  he  opened  the 
mouth  and  turned  up  the  head,  that  the  surprised  questioner 
might  examine  the  parts  for  himself.  There  were  no  top  in- 
cisors. Not  content,  however,  but  rather  regarding  the  animal 
examined  as  phenomenally  peculiar  in  her  dental  structure, 
others  of  the  horned  herd  were  secured  and  looked  at  in  the 
same  manner  ;  and  then,  after  all,  not  thoroughly  convinced 
with  this  repeated  ocular  demonstration,  the  sheep  were  sent 
for,  and  likewise  examined.  The  result,  of  course,  was  the 
same;  the  amused  cow-boy  told  the  learned  professor  it  would 
be  so,  and  thus  proved  the  value  of  experience  and  practice, 
as  against  inference  and  theory,  in  the  domain  of  comparative 
anatomy ;  and  perhaps,  too,  this  may  be  the  case  in  other 
departments  of  knowledge. 

"  If  you  see  the  lads  at  their  work,  you  will  soon  notice 
the  reciprocal  attachment  between  them  and  the  creatures 
they  tend.  There  in  that  '  loose  box '  is  a  grand  bull,  not 
three  years  old,  yet  weighing  nearly  twenty  -  three  cwt.  : 
4  Hopeful '  is  his  name  ;  he  is  fierce  enough  in  looks  and  temper 
to  deter  the  approach  of  any  stranger,  and  yet,  unfastened,  he 
submits  himself  to  the  grooming  and  exercise  round  his  house 
of  a  sturdy  boy  of  fourteen.  There  is  no  fear  and  no  fierce- 
ness, but  only  affection  between  the  boy  and  the  brute.  Thus 
they  prove  that  mercy  to  formidable  beasts  will  bring  about  the 
millennial  docility  when  '  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.'  The 
success  of  our  work  in  this  department  may  also  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  at  several  important  agricultural  shows  last 
summer  we  secured  prizes  for  cattle  exhibited,  and  at  one  of 
these  shows,  to  the  pardonable  pride  of  the  boys,  their  animals 
carried  off  no  less  than  five  first  prizes,  besides  a  second  and 
third.  They  came  home  together  in  triumphal  procession,  the 
victors  bedecked  with  flying  ribbons  and  showy  prize  cards ; 
their  other  gains  being  a  fair  handful  of  bright  gold  coins, 
which  told  more  potently  of  success  honourably  achieved. 
With  our  model  dairy  and  its  new  appliances  for  cream 
separation  and  butter  making  by  the  most  approved  methods, 
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we  are  able  to  train  girls  in  this  useful  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  add  to  the  reputation  and  to  the  pecuniary  profit  of 
the  Home." 

Basket  making  is  a  favourite  occupation  with  the  lads  in 
some  of  the  schools.    The  superintendent  of  one  says  : — 

"  Our  basket  shop  affords  much  useful  employment  to  the 
boys,  and  fits  them  to  gain  a  livelihood  when  they  leave  the 
school.  Those  who  then  wish  to  follow  up  the  trade  we  do  our 
best  to  place  out  with  basket  makers.  Our  usual  course  is  to 
apprentice  for  two  years,  and  the  basket  makers  of  the  district 
seem  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  that  period.  Considering  the 
time  spent  at  the  work  while  in  the  school  this  is  a  long  enough 
apprenticeship.  At  the  end  of  that  term  the  boys  are  able  to 
earn  very  fair  journeymen's  wage — in  many  instances  the  lads 
have  been  kept  on  as  journeymen  in  the  same  place.  . 

"  The  terms  of  apprenticeship  are  generally  2/-  or  2/6  per  week 
with  board  and  lodging  and  clothes  for  the  first  year,  and  3/-  or 
3/6  per  week  for  the  second  year.  The  Institution  gives  the  boy 
two  suits  of  clothes  when  apprenticed.  In  some  cases  the 
terms  are  3/6  or  4/-  per  week  to  start  with,  and  the  boy  finds 
his  own  clothes ;  this  is  perhaps  a  better  plan,  as  the  boy  is 
likely  to  take  greater  care  of  his  clothes  when  he  buys  them 
himself.  Our  rule  has  been  for  the  employer,  when  finding  the 
boy  everything,  to  hand  over  to  him,  week  by  week,  one  half  of 
his  earnings  for  pocket  money,  the  other  half  to  be  paid  over 
to  me  monthly  and  put  into  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank  in 
the  boy's  and  my  names.  At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  the 
money  is  drawn  out,  and  if  the  boy  wants  it  all  to  start  himself 
with  tools,  &c,  he  has  it,  or  he  takes  what  he  wants,  and  opens 
a  new  account  for  himself  with  the  balance. 

"  Some  little  time  ago  I  went  to  Birmingham  where  one  of  our 
boys,  after  his  apprenticeship,  had  gone  to  work  as  a  journey- 
man, and  together  we  went  to  the  Post  Office  where  the  young 
man  had  over  £ 5  to  draw. 

"  A  few  years  ago  another  boy  who  had  been  in  our  basket 
shop  just  over  three  years  left  the  school,  his  father  (a 
collier)  having  met  with  his  death  through  a  pit  accident.  A 
place  of  work  not  far  from  his  home  was  secured,  and  the  first 
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week  the  lad  earned  15/-.  Ever  since  then  he  has  been  the 
means  of  keeping  the  home  together.  The  mother  was  a  hard 
working  woman  and  had  three  or  four  children  all  younger  than 
the  boy  in  question;  but,  as  she  admitted,  they  must  all  have 
gone  into  the  workhouse  had  it  not  been  for  the  help  of  this 
boy  by  his  basket  making. 

"  The  class  of  work  done  in  this  School  is  chiefly  the  manu- 
facture of  warehouse  baskets  and  hampers  used  by  the 
earthenware  manufacturers  of  the  pottery  district,  but  chairs, 
clothes'  baskets,  and  any  other  kind  of  baskets,  also  fancy 
articles  are  made  to  order.  The  work  is  done  on  the  half 
time  system,  and  the  basket  maker  has  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
boys  in  each  of  the  two  sections.  Most  of  the  boys  are  very 
small  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  long  in  taking  to  the  work,  and 
some  make  rapid  progress. 


< 


"  Last  year  they  turned  out  1,308  warehouse  baskets  and 
3,117  hampers,  besides  fancy  goods. 
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"  The  baskets  are  made  of  English  willows  both  white  and 
brown — also  German  and  Dutch  white.  The  English  brown 
willows  are  bought  in  the  district  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  as  there 
are  some  very  good  osier  beds  there,  a  few  miles  from  the 
school.  The  English  white  willows  come  from  various  parts 
of  the  county,  where  they  are  grown  and  peeled." 

Bootmaking  is  taught  in  most  of  the  large  Industrial  Schools. 
It  is  not  only  useful  in  the  school,  but  if  a  boy  becomes  a 
soldier,  or  emigrates,  he  can  not  only  mend  his  own  boots,  but 
also  add  considerably  to  his  ordinary  earnings  by  mending  the 
boots  of  his  companions  in  his  leisure  time. 

These  trades  or  industries  are  much  enjoyed  by  the  boys  in 
the  schools,  and  their  songs  frequently  have  reference  to  their 
daily  work.  The  girls  sing — "With  my  needle  and  my 
thread,"  and  there  are  many  songs  for  the  boys  referring  to 
the  farm,  and  the  cobbler,  &c.  The  one  we  give,  on  page  471, 
with  music,  has  been  sung  by  the  children's  choir  at  St.  James's 
Hall. 

At  the  Isle  of  Man  Industrial  Home  the  following  verses 
were  recited  at  the  annual  meeting,  each  verse  by  a  different 

boy : — 

TWENTY   YEARS  AHEAD. 

Twenty  years  ahead,  boys  !  whatever  shall  we  be  ? 

I  think  ril  be  a  sailor,  a-sailing  on  the  sea  ; 

And  looking  out  for  sharks,  boys,  for  codfish,  and  for  whales, 

And  climbing  up  the  rigging,  and  pulling  in  the  sails. 

Afloat  we  go  so  merrily,  and  fear  not  storm  or  fog, — 

Oh  yes,  I'll  be  a  sailor,  boys,- -without  the  sailor's  grog  ! 

I  think  /'//  be  a  soldier,  though  I  do  not  like  the  drill  ; 
If  they  would  put  me  in  the  band,  I'd  like  it  better  still  ; 
I  want  to  be  a  drummer,  rum-tum-tum,  I'll  drum  away, 
Or  else  I'll  have  the  cornet,  or  the  trombone  I  will  play  ; 
"God  save  the  Queen"  I'll  give  you,  and  the  "British  Grenadiers," — 
You'll  have  music  worth  the  hearing  if  you  wait  for  twenty  years. 

Twenty  years  ahead,  boys  !  whatever  shall  we  be  ? 

/'//  keep  a  temperance  tavern,  and  I'll  sell  you  cups  of  tea, 

And  splendid  coffee  steaming  hot,  and  cocoa  nice  and  sweet, 

And  cakes  and  buns,  and  all  good  things  they  give  us  at  our  treat  ; 

So  warm  and  bright,  and  full  of  light,  my  coffee-house  shall  be  ; 

( !ome  walk  into  my  parlour  -  for  you'll  get  no  harm  from  me  / 

I  think  Pit  be  a  footman,  and  I'll  stand  with  powdered  hair, 

Just  as  quiet  as  a  statue  behind  my  master's  chair, 

And  I'll  sit  beside  the  coachman  when  we're  driving  through  the  town, 

And  the  carriage-door  I'll  open,  when  the  ladies  would  get  down  ; 

And  then  I'll  take  their  orders  where  the  carriage  is  to  go, 

And  all  small  boys  will  think  me  a  very  gorgeous  show. 
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Twenty  years  ahead,  boys  !  whatever  shall  we  be  ? 
A  jolly,  sunburnt  fisherman — oh,  that's  the  life  for  me  ; 
I'd  like  to  go  a-shrimping,  where  the  silver  sands  are  wet, 
I'd  like  to  drag  the  lobsters  from  the  baskets  that  I've  set  ; 
I'll  draw  the  shining  mackerel  and  the  herrings  to  my  boat, 
And  I'll  mend  my  fishing-tackle  when  I  cannot  be  afloat. 

I  think  PR  be  a  navvy,  when  my  muscle  comes  along  ; 

I'm  not  afraid  of  work,  you  know  ;  it  makes  a  fellow  strong  : 

I'll  take  my  axe  and  pick  away,  I'll  take  my  pick  and  dig, 

I'll  wheel  a  heavy  barrow,  and  not  grumble  if  it's  big  ; 

I'll  make  you  famous  railways,  running  on  by  hill  and  dale 

And  I'll  make  you  roads  and  tunnels — and  I'll  work  on  Adam's  ale  X 

How  a  Rose  became  a  Mission. 


LADY  who  lived  in  a  big  city  came  back  one 
evening  from  the  country  with  a  basketful  of  roses. 
As  she  drew  near  her  home,  a  ragged,  dirty  little 
boy  followed  her  with  such  wistful  eyes  that  she 
took  a  rose  out  of  her  basket  and  gave  it  to  him. 
He  ran  away  with  it,  but  before  her  door  was  opened  he  was 
back  again  with  two  other  grimy  boys.  "  Please  ma'am  have 
you  got  one  for  them  ?"  pointing  to  his  companions.  "  If  they 
had  been  begging  for  bread,"  she  said  afterwards,  "they  could 
not  have  watched  more  eagerly.  I  gave  two  more  roses.  The 
boys  gave  a  shout  and  darted  away.  In  fifteen  minutes  the 
steps  were  filled  with  children,  pale,  ragged,  starved  little 
creatures.  I  do  not  know  where  they  came  from,  they  seemed 
to  swarm  out  of  the  earth.  I  gave  them  all  my  roses,  and  all 
the  flowers  in  my  garden  too,  feeling  quite  ashamed  to  think 
how  many  I  had  and  how  little  I  valued  them,  while  to  the 
children  they  were  such  priceless  treasures.  Most  of  the 
children  ran  home  with  their  flowers  as  if  it  had  been  a  rare 
jewel.  Later  another  poor  little  waif  rang  the  bell  to  ask  if 
this  was  the  house  where  they  gave  away  flowers  ?  I  made  up 
my  mind  then  that  it  should  be."  Out  of  this  chance  gift  of 
a  rose  grew  the  flower  mission  of  a  big  city  that  has  put  many 
happy  hours  into  the  lives  of  such  a  number  of  little  children. 

The  Church  Worker. 
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SONGS    FOR  CHILDREN 


£ong  of  tijt  dtoObltx. 


1.  "Wand'ring  up   and  down, one  day, I     peep' d  in  the  window  o  -  \  er  the  way, And, 


ft  fc  h 


-\- 


It? 


putting  his  nee  -  die 


thro'  and  thro' 


'     *       F   F  * 

There  sat  a  coh  -  blcr  making  a  shoe. 


-*-*-r  # 

?  0  >  U 

Rat-a  -  tap  tap, 


,  f  f  *  *  *  *  * 

This  is  the  way  I     make  a    shoe  ; 


W~W 

*  *  * 

Tick-a  -  tack  too 


*  *  > 


Rat -a  -  tap  tap, 


£  £  ✓  > 

Tick-a  -tack  too ; 


0  £  *  ✓ 

This  is  the  way  I 


make  a  shoe. 


-S-S-g-W-*- 

4     *  - 

See,  how  neatly  o'er  the  last 
He  draws  down  the  leather,  making  it  fast, 
A  nd  puttin  g  hi  s  "  wax' d  ends  "  thro'  and  thro' 
Ever  his  hands  and  body  work,  too. 
Rat -a  tap  tap,  &c. 

Now  with  hammer  hear  him  tap 
The  shoe,  now  so  firmly  fixed  in  his  lap, 
And  moving  his  head  both  up  and  down, 
Yet  on  his  face  there's  never  a  frown. 
Rat-a-tap  tap.  &c. 


4  With  his  awl  he  makes  a  hole, 

First  in  the  upper,  then  through  the  sole. 
Then  putting  his  pegs  in  one  or  two, 
Laughing  away  he  hammers  them  through. 
Rat-a-tap  tap,  &c. 

5  Now  with  hammer,  now  with  stitch, 
For  this  is  the  cobbler's  way  to  fret  rich  ; 
He  whistles  and  sings,  that  cobbler,  still 
Doing  his  work  with  merry  jrood  will. 

Rat-a-tap  tap,  &c. 
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Being  a  Ten  Minutes'  Talk  to  Five  Hundred  Child?-e7i  ° 

BY  THE 

KEV.    IF1.    T.    COLSOIT,  JXL.j^., 

(Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Warley.) 


Y  dear  children,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  about 
dolls.  Possibly  the  boys  are  inclined  to  think 
this  will  not  be  a  very  interesting  subject,  but  I 
fancy  there  must  be  some  boys  who  know 
something  about  dolls.  I  used  to  be  very 
fond  of  dolls  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  used  to  like  to  get  a 
number  of  dolls  together  and  give  them  a  speech,  or  preach 
them  a  sermon,  and  a  very  well-behaved  audience  they  were  ; 
they  never  moved  a  muscle  all  the  while  I  was  speaking. 
I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  find  this  afternoon  that  dolls 
can  teach  us  some  lessons.  Children  are  like  dolls,  and 
grown-up  people  are  like  dolls,  too.  There  are  different  kinds 
of  dolls,  and  there  are  different  kinds  of  people.  Here  is 
a  wax  doll  (holding  up  doll).  It  is  very  beautiful  to  look  at ;  it 
has  got  a  very  pretty  face  and  pretty  hair ;  they  make  wax 
dolls  very  cleverly  now  ;  some  are  made  to  open  their  eyes  and 
shut  them.  But  you  know  that  a  wax  doll  cannot  stand  the 
fire.  If  I  were  to  go  and  hold  this  doll  near  the  fire,  the  face 
would  melt,  and  it  would  be  all  spoiled.  There  are  children 
like  that ;  children,  who  are  very  nicely  behaved,  who  are  very 
attentive  to  their  lessons,  and  reverent  at  prayer  time,  but  yet 
who  cannot  stand  the  fire,  who  cannot  stand  what  we  call  a 
little  chaff  or  a  little  teasing. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  story  of  the  Norwegian  boy,  who 
on  a  particular  occasion  was  met  by  some  companions  who 


*  An  address  given  to  the  Children's  Choir,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1890, 
being  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 
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wanted  him  to  go  and  steal  some  apples.  But  the  boy  knew 
this  was  wrong,  and  said,  "  No,  I  can't  go  because  I  should  be 
stealing,  and  God  has  said  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal.' "  The 
other  boys  then  said  "  If  you  don't  come  we  will  take  you 
down  to  the  pond  and  we  will  duck  you."  He  said,  "  I  won't 
go."  You  see  he  was  not  like  the  wax  doll.  He  could  stand 
a.  lot  of  persecution.  So  they  took  him  down  to  the  pond,  and 
they  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  water  and  said  again, 
"  Now  will  you  go  and  steal  those  apples  ?  "  He  said,  "  No, 
I  am  not  going  to  do  what  is  wrong."  So  they  ducked  him  in 
the  water,  and  when  they  brought  him  up  again  they  said„ 
"  Now  will  you  go  ?  "  ;  again  he  answered  "  No."  They  said 
4t  Very  well,  we  shall  put  you  in  again,"  and  they  put  him  in 
again,  and  they  held  him  in  the  water  so  long  a  time  that 
when  they  brought  him  up  again  he  was  dead. 

He  laid  down  his  life  because  he  would  not  be  like  the  wax 
doll — he  could  stand  the  fire — he  would  not  do  what  was 
wrong — he  was  a  true  Christian  boy,  and  sets  us  all  an 
example. 

Now,  don't  be  like  wax  dolls.  If  people  tease  you  because 
you  belong  to  Christ,  and  try  to  make  you  do  wrong,  learn  to 
say,  ''No,  I  can't  do  it,  because  God  has  told  me  not  to." 

Here  is  a  china  doll  (holding  up  another  doll).  A  china 
doll  you  see  is  very  beautiful,  it  has  a  very  pretty  face,  but 
there  is  this  about  china  dolls  that  if  you  let  them  fall  they  will 
smash  all  to  pieces.  If  I  were  to  let  this  doll  fall,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  when  I  came  to  pick  it  up  the  face  would  be  all 
smashed.  Now,  there  are  children  like  that,  who  cannot 
stand  a  fall,  but  if  they  do  wrong  they  go  on  in  wrong-doing, 
and  do  not  turn  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  forgiven. 

A  little  boy  named  Willie  was  on  his  way  to  school  one 
bright  summer  afternoon,  when  he  was  met  by  a  companion, 
who  said  to  him  : — "  Where  are  you  going?  "  "  I  am  going 
to  school,"  Willie  replied.  "  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  school  on 
a  day  like  this,"  said  the  other  boy.  "  Don't  you  know  there's 
a  wild  beast  show  coming  into  the  town  ?  I'm  going  there — 
won't  you  come  with  me?  "  "  Oh,  no,"  said  Willie,  "  I  can't 
go  there  because  mother  thinks  I'm  going  to  school." 
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"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it — you  are  tied  to  your  mother's  apron 
strings."  Willie  did  not  like  this,  of  course.  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "I've  got  no  money."  "Never  mind  about  the  money 
— I'll  pay  for  you." 

So  Willie  was  persuaded  to  go,  and  they  went  down  to  the 
wild  beast  show.  It  was  a  place  Willie  had  wanted  to  see 
very  much  indeed.  He  had  never  seen  a  lion,  and  he  wanted 
to  see  what  the  king  of  beasts  was  like.  But  it  gave  him  no 
pleasure.  His  conscience  was  speaking  to  him  all  the  while, 
telling  him  he  was  doing  wrong,  and  he  kept  on  looking  round 
to  the  door  to  see  if  anyone  came  in  who.knew  him,  as  he  was 
afraid  they  might  go  and  tell  his  mother. 

Well,  they  spent  some  time  there,  and  when  they  returned 
home  it  was  after  school  hours,  and  his  mother  said  to  him  : 
"Where  have  you  been,  Willie  ?  "  He  said  :  "  I've  been  to 
school,  mother." 

You  see  how  one  wrong  act  led  him  into  another.  Like  the 
china  doll,  having  fallen,  he  was  smashed;  he  had  not 
turned  and  repented,  but  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  told 
a  lie  to  his  mother.  But  his  mother  noticed  that  his  boots 
were  very  dirty,  and  she  said  :  "  How  is  it  your  boots  are  so 
dirty?  I  came  along  the  road  [from  school  to-day,  and  my 
boots  did  not  get  dirty  like  yours  are." 

"  Oh — I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  he  said,  "but  I  played  about, 
and  I  suppose  that  was  the  reason  why  they  were  dirty." 

Another  lie  you  see  ! 

And  then  when  the  time  came  to  do  his  home  lessons,  he 
did  not  bring  any  out,  and  his  mother  said  "  Where  are  your 
home  lessons,  Willie  ?  "  "  Master  did  not  give  us  any  to  do 
to-night." 

Another  lie  ! 

And  when  he  went  to  bed  he  did  not  like  to  kneel  down  and 
say  his  prayers  as  usual :  he  got  into  bed  without  praying. 
Another  fall  you  see  ! 

And  when  he  woke  up  in  the  morning  the  thought  flashed 
upon  him — If  I  go  to  school  the  master  will  know  I  have  played 
truant — What  am  I  to  do  !  He  made  up  his  mind  to  run  away 
(rom  home.    So  he  went  down  to  a  seaport  town,  and  got  the 
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captain  of  a  vessel  there  to  take  him  on  board.  He  went  out 
to  sea,  and  he  became  a  very  reckless  young  man,  and  went 
from  bad  to  worse  :  like  the  china  doll,  having  fallen  he  was 
smashed. 

Don't  be  like  the  china  dolls — if  you  have  done  wrong  go 
and  ask  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  forgive  you,  and  He  will. 

Now  here  is  "  a  wooden  doll "  (holding  up  another  doll) ;  a 
very  hard  doll,  isn't  it  ?  If  you  were  to  knock  its  head,  you 
would  not  hurt  it,  would  you  ?  And  it  is  very  hard  to  move  you 
see  ;  not  like  the  wax  doll,  whose  arms  moved  very  easily. 
I  find  it  is  very  difficult  to  move  this  doll's  arms,  and  when  I 
do  move  them  out,  you  see  they  don't  fall  back  again — they 
stay  where  I  put  them. 

Now  aren't  some  children  like  that  ?  Obstinate  children — 
very  hard  to  move.  Haven't  you  known  children  like  that  ? 
When  their  master  or  mistress  says  to  them — do  this,  or 
do  that,  they  don't  do  it;  and  then  when  at  length  they 
do  it,  because  they  know  they  must,  they  do  it  in  a  sulky  way. 
They  are  like  the  wooden  doll — he  puts  his  arms  out,  and 
won't  put  them  back  again. 

We  had  an  instance  in  our  lesson  for  last  Sunday  of  a 
very  obstinate  man.  Do  you  know  his  name  ?  ("  Balaam  ") 
Yes,  Balaam  was  a  very  obstinate  man.  What  did  he  want 
to  do  ?  He  wanted  to  get  the  reward  of  King  Balak.  Balak 
urged  him  to  come  and  curse  his  enemies,  and  Balaam  knew 
that  he  ought  not  to  go,  but  he  was  obstinate  about  the 
matter,  and  he  went,  and  who  met  him  on  the  way  ? 
("An  Angel.")  What  was  Balaam  riding  on  ?  ("An  ass.") 
And  the  ass  saw  the  Angel,  even  though  Balaam  did  not. 
Generally  speaking  the  ass  is  an  obstinate  animal,  but  in  this 
instance  Balaam  was  the  more  obstinate  animal  of  the  two. 
He  did  not  see  the  Angel. 

Don't  you  be  like  the  wooden  dolls,  hard  to  move,  sulky, 
disobedient  children. 

Now  then,  I  have  one  more  doll — "  an  india-rubber  doll."  It 
is  a  very  easy  one  to  move.  I  can  move  it,  you  see,  to  any 
shape  almost  I  like ;  can  I  not  ? 

Are  there  not  some  children  like  that  ?    Very  easily  moved 
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and  led,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  I  am  afraid  too  often 
they  are  led  for  evil. 

A  little  boy  was  once  asked  how  it  was  he  never  seemed  to 
get  into  trouble.  "Well,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  the  reason  is,  but  I  think  it  is  perhaps  this  :  "  I  never  say 
no,  easy  !  "  He  always  said  no,  as  if  he  meant  it,  that  was  the 
secret.  Now  you  take  a  lesson  from  that  little  boy.  When 
some  friend  or  companion  wants  you  to  do  something  wrong, 
don't  you  be  like  the  india-rubber  doll,  easily  led  away.  You  say 
no,  as  if  you  meant  it,  and  when  Satan  tempts  you,  you  say 
no  to  him  as  if  you  meant  it,  "  Resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee 
from  you." 

Well,  now,  dear  children,  don't  be  like  dolls,  but  be  like 
what  the  Apostle  tells  us  we  ought  to  be — "  Good  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ."  "  Thou  therefore  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  soldier  is  not  hard  to  move,  when 
the  word  of  command  is  given,  he  obeys  because  his  captain 
tells  him  :  but  he  is  hard  to  move  in  the  midst  of  the  fight : 
he  won't  give  way  before  the  enemy. 

Be  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 



The  Tongue. 


u  '  I  NHE  boneless  tongue,  so  small  and  weak, 

X      Can  crush  and  kill,"  declared  the  Greek. 
"The  tongue  destroys  a  greater  horde  " 
The  Turk  asserts,  "  than  does  the  sword." 

The  Persian  proverb  wisely  saith, 
"  A  lengthy  tongue — an  early  death." 
Or  sometimes  takes  this  form  instead  : 
"  Don't  let  your  tongue  cut  off  your  head." 

"  The  tongue  can  speak  a  word  whose  speed," 
Says  the  Chinese,  "  outstrips  the  steed," 
While  Arab  sages  this  impart  : 
"  The  tongue's  great  storehouse  is  the  heart." 

From  Hebrew  wit  the  maxim  sprung, 

kt  Though  feet  should  slip,  ne'er  let  the  tongue." 

The  sacred  writer  crowns  the  whole, 

"  Who  keeps  his  tongue  doth  keep  his  soul." 

Rev.  Philip  Burroughs  Strong. 
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Y  name  is  "  Christmas  Tree,"  now,  but  I  am 
almost  sure  that  when  I  first  began  to  think,  it 
was  not  that.  I  lived  in  a  place  where  there  was 
not  very  much  light,  the  other  trees  were  so  talb 
but  I  used  to  hear  the  birds  singing  so  beautifully, 
and  often  the  little  squirrels  would  run  about  quite  near. 
It  was  so  funny  to  see  them  put  their  big  tails  up  over  their 
backs,  while  they  sat  up  to  crack  and  eat  a  nut.  And  when 
first  the  sun  shone  out,  when  the  snow  had  cleared  away,  the 
bluebells  used  to  cluster  about  my  roots,  till  the  ground 
looked  blue  instead  of  green,  and  then,  sometimes,  some  little 
human  beings  that  I  learned  were  called  "  children  "  used  to 
come  and  gather  them,  and  go  away  with  both  hands  full. 
The  starling,  who  chattered  a  good  deal,  used  to  say  that 
some  of  them  got  tired  of  carrying  the  flowers,  and  dropped 
most  of  them  soon  after  they  got  outside  the  wood,  but  he 
could  see  that  some  had  been  taken  home,  because  he  saw 
them  standing  in  a  big  bottle  of  water,  in  a  cottage  window, 
and  the  blackbird  said  that  the  little  girl  in  a  pink  sun-bonnet 
never  lost  a  flower,  but  carried  them  carefully  to  a  little  friend 
who  was  ill,  and  could  not  come  out  to  gather  them. 

It  was  generally  very  quiet  there,  but  sometimes  one  or  two 
men  would  come,  with  big  iron  things  with  horrid  edges,  and 
hack  away  at  a  tall  tree  till  it  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
then  they  took  it  away.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  ever 
happened  to  me.  But  one  day  in  the  time  of  year  when  there 
were  no  birds  singing  to  amuse  me,  and  no  flowers  to  look  at, 
and  I  had  seen  the  sun  sparkling  on  the  snow  till  I  had 
got  rather  tired  of  it,  a  lady  came  walking  slowly  through  the 
wood,  as  she  looked  about  her,  and  talked  to  a  man  who 
followed  her  with  a  spade  in  his  hand.  Presently  she 
stopped,  and,  touching  me,  said,  "  I  think  this  one  will  do 
nicely,"  and,  after  looking  all  round  my  branches,  the 
man  began  digging  under  me,  and,  in  a  little  while,  I  felt 
myself  very  unsteady,  and,  a  few  minutes  later,  I  was  lifted  up 
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and  put  into  a  red  pot.  My  roots  were  rather  cramped,  but  1 
was  consoled  by  hearing  that  I  was  to  go  up  to  the  big  house. 

I  had  always  rather  wished  to  be  like  the  trees  in  the 
orchard,  that  the  starling  told  of,  that  had  nice  eatables  on 
their  branches,  so  I  was  exceedingly  glad  when  I  heard  that  I 
was  to  have  all  sorts  of  pretty  things  and  sweets  fastened  on 
to  mine.  They  took  me  into  the  house — it  felt  very  strange 
not  to  have  the  breeze  playing  about  me,  and  to  be  so  hot — 
and  then  they  wrapped  up  the  pot  in  folds  and  folds  of 
coloured  silk,  and  covered  up  the  mould  that  was  left  to 
nourish  me,  with  plenty  more  of  it.  I  rather  wondered 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  breathe,  but  I  felt  very  fine. 

Presently,  a  pretty  little  boy  and  girl  came  to  look  at  me, 
and  fairly  danced  with  delight  when  their  mamma,  the  lady 
who  had  come  to  the  wood,  brought  out  a  large  box  of 
presents,  each  fastened  with  a  loop  of  coloured  ribbon,  ready 
to  attach  to  me.  Then  the  children  called  "  Auntie,"  and 
such  a  charming  young  lady  came  in,  and  the  dressing  began. 
One  by  one,  all  my  boughs  bent  a  little  lower  with  the  weight 
of  glittering  pencil  cases,  brooches,  boxes  of  sweets,  and  lovely 
dolls,  till  my  head  felt  fairly  turned.  Then,  I  found  that  a 
number  of  children  were  coming,  and  a  quantity  of  candles, 
mixed  with  the  presents,  were  to  be  lighted  the  night  they 
came.  The  little  ones  said,  "  O,  they  will  be  pleased  with 
these  things,"  and  I  thought  so,  too. 

At  last  the  evening  came,  and  through  a  curtain  I  saw  the 
little  guests  whirling  round,  just  lik'e  the  leaves  when  the  wind 
drives  them  in  the  autumn,  and  in  quite  as  pretty  colours. 
Then,  at  supper,  all  my  presents  were  given  to  the  children, 
and  they  said  some  very  pretty  "  thank  you's;"  but,  when  they 
were  all  given,  I  heard,  from  time  to  time,  words  that 
astonished  me. 

"  What  a  shabby  fruit-knife  !  we  had  some  ever  so  much 
better  at  our  party,  I  don't  believe  it's  real  silver." 

"  Look  at  this  red  pocket-book,  with  only  a  wooden  pencil 
in  it.    They  had  Russian  leather  ones  at  Mrs.  Montgomery's." 

"  I  don't  like  this  pencil  case,  I  have  one  at  home  as  good 
as  this,  and  Mabel's  present  is  ever  so  much  better  than  mine." 
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After  a  little  while  they  all  went  away,  and  everything: 
gradually  grew  quiet,  and  I  was  in  the  dark.  When  the 
daylight  came,  the  man  who  brought  me  came  to  fetch  me 
away  again,  so  they  took  off  some  ends  of  the  pretty  candles, 
and  scraps  of  ribbon,  and  my  silk  dress,  and  I  was  taken  back 
to  my  place  in  the  wood.  It  was  rather  disappointing,  on  the 
whole,  as  I  had  thought  I  was  going  to  live  at  the  big  house.. 

The  next  winter  I  fully  expected  to  be  sent  for  again,  when 
the  snow  came,  but  nobody  seemed  to  have  remembered  me> 
and  the  violets  came  peeping  up,  and  the  birds  sang  again , 
and  the  squirrels  went  nutting,  and,  at  last,  when  it  was  so 
cold  that  I  thought  the  snow  must  be  near,  my  old  friend,  the 
man  with  the  spade,  came  and  took  me  up,  and  put  me  into  a 
larger  pot  than  the  one  I  had  before,  but,  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, I  was  put  into  a  cart,  and  jolted  along  until  I  lost  sight 
of  the  wood,  and  the  Squire's  house  ;  but,  presently,  the  cart 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  house  a  good  deal  larger  than 
the  Squire's,  and,  as  I  was  being  carried  indoors,  I  saw,  on  the 
gates,  something  about  its  being  called  a  "  Home."  As  soon  as 
I  was  set  down,  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  children's 
voices,  and  fancied  some  of  my  little  friends  of  two  years  ago 
were  coming  to  see  me,  but  two  ladies  who  were  standing  near 
suddenly  drew  a  screen  in  front  of  me,  and  when  three  or  four 
young  folks  came  in,  they  never  saw  me  at  all,  but  just  asked 
their  questions  and  went  out  again.  It  did  n6t  seem  kind 
when  the  ladies  laughed,  after  they  were  gone,  yet  they  had 
such  nice  faces,  too. 

It  was  very  like  old  times,  when,  presently,  two  or  three 
trays  of  presents  were  brought  in  to  hang  about  me.  But 
they  were  so  different  to  the  gifts  I  had  on  the  first  time,  no 
jewels  or  silver,  though  they  were  very  pretty,  and  I  thought 
that  if  the  children  were  not  quite  satisfied^  last  time,  they 
would  scarcely  be  this.  There  were  toys,  dolls,  handkerchiefs, 
needlecases,  and  picture  books,  and,  last  of  all,  the  red,  and 
green,  and  yellow  candles  that  were  to  make  us  airsparkle  so. 
When  all  was  done,  the  ladies  went  away,  and,  presently,  I 
heard  voices  that  I  knew  must  be  children's,  singing  this 
hymn,  so  sweetly  : 
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Saviour,  ffrienb  of  little  cbil&ren. 


1.  Saviour, Friend  of    lit  -  tie  child- ren,    Hear  us  while  on  Thee  we  call, 

2.  Saviour  dear,  wilt  Thou  for-give  us       All  the  sins  our  lives  that  stain, 


4  \- 


Keep  us  through  the  drea- ry 
Care  less  pray'rs, and  naughty 


mid-night,  Save  us,  guide  us,  keep  us  all. 
tempers,  Thoughts  unkind, and  words  that  pain. 


-o-  -<s>-  -<s>- 


4=+ 


4  1- 


-£5> — — 
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1.  Take  the  praise  and  thanks  we  bring  Thee  For  the  mer-cies     of  the  day, 

2.  Keep  all  child-ren   safe  -  ly  guard  -  ed       In  Thy  great  and  boundless  love, 


I  I 


1.  Pleas- ant  food,  and  kind-ly  shel-ter,  Wholesome  work,  and  mirthful  play. 

2.  And, when  days  of    toil  are    o  -  ver,    Take  them   to   Thy  Home  a  -  bove. 
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On  the  next  night,  my  tapers  were  all  lighted,  and  such  a 
number  of  children  came  trooping  in,  all  dressed  alike,  plainly 
and  neatly,  but  with  such  happy  faces  it  was  quite  a  pleasure 
to  see  them,  and  I  think  nearly  all  of  them  said  a  very  long 
"  O  !  "  when  they  saw  me.  Busy  fingers  quickly  lifted  down 
the  many  gifts,  which  soon  found  their  way  into  the  little 
hands. 

"  O  !  just  look  at  this  pretty  ball,  all  sorts  of  colours." 

"  See,  there  are  seven  funny  pictures  in  my  book." 

"Here  is  a  thimble  that  just  fits  me,  in  my  needle-case,' 
and  plenty  of  other  delighted  expressions  were   heard  all 
around,  for  many  of  the  little  ones  had  never  seen  anything 
like  me  before. 

After  that,  some  large  cakes  were  cut  up,  and  seemed 
to  disappear  in  a  marvellous  manner.  Then,  the  children 
sang  their  hymn  again,  only  I  heard  it  better,  as  they  were  all 
standing  round  me,  and  they  went  off  to  bed  so  happy.  I 
enjoyed  that  Christmas  very  much. 

I  am  in  the  ground  again,  now,  but  they  forgot  and  left  a 
little  pencil  tied  on  ms  with  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon.  "  Ah  !  "  the 
young  folks  say,  "  that's  how  this  story  came  to  be  written." 

S.  J.  R. 

A I  Christmas  Carol. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  TURNER. 

(May  be  siin^  to  the  Tunes  -Dix,  CASSEL,  Redhead.) 


BLESSED  Jesus,  meek  and  mild, 
Thou  who  wast  a  little  child  ; 
Hear  the  children's  loving  cry, 
From  Thy  dwelling  in  the  sky  ; 
Bless  us  on  this  Christmas  morn, 
Who  in  Bethlehem  was  bom. 
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May  Thy  benediction  sweet, 
Every  Christmas  gathering  greet  ; 
While  Thy  praise  we  joyful  sing, 
Born  a  child,  and  yet  a  King  ; 
All  the  suffering  and  sad, 
With  Thy  presence  make  them  glad. 

•Comfort  now  the  sick  and  poor, 
Enter  Thou,  at  every  door, 
Welcomed  as  a  loving  Guest, 
Bringing  joy  to  every  breast  ; 
Then  our  wants  shall  be  supplied 
At  this  blessed  Christmastide. 

In  our  thoughts  we  see  the  sight 
When  the  shepherds  watched  by  night, 
See  the  Angel  hosts  above, 
Looking  down  on  earth  in  love  ; 
Listen  to  the  words  they  say, 
Telling  of  the  Gospel  day. 

See  we  too  the  glistening  star 

Guiding  wise  men  from  afar  : 

By  its  shining,  onward  led, 

To  the  lowly  manger  bed, 

Where  they  worship  Thee,  their  King, 

And  their  richest  offerings  bring. 

Though  we  see  not  now  Thy  face 
We  will  praise  Thy  love  and  grace, 
At  Thy  feet  in  rev'rence  fall  ; 
Offer  Thee,  ourselves — our  all ; 
Living  in  the  hope  that  we, 
Thee  in  heaven  at  last  shall  see. 

Then  we  still  our  song  will  sing 
Christ  the  babe  as  well  as  King  ; 
Thou  the  children's  loving  Friend, 
Loving  on  until  the  end, 
When  upon  the  eternal  shore, 
Wc  shall  praise  Thee  evermore. 
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Y  way  of  proving  how  much  good  is  done  by  child- 
saving  institutions,  and  of  illustrating  the  grand 
results  which  are  undoubtedly  accomplished,  two 
photographs  are  frequently  produced,  one  of  the 
child  as  admitted  to  the  Home,  the  other  taken 
subsequently ;    and  sometimes  at  meetings  we  have  known 


[From  "London  Street  Arabs,"  by  permission  of  CAS6BLL  &  Co.,  Limited.] 
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two  children  set  side  by  side — the  one,  the  last  child  rescued, 
in  all  its  rags  and  squalor,  the  other,  a  child  who  has 
been  a  year  in  the  Home.  We  do  not  propose  to  bring  home 
to  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  reality  of  the  work,  or  to  excite 
their  interest  in  this  manner  ;  but  we  may  perhaps  equally  well 
succeed, — Firstly,  by  shewing  you  a  sketch  of  street-life  drawn 
by  Mrs.  Stanley,  the  wife  of  the  great  African  explorer ;  and 
placing  beside  it  a  picture  of  home  life,—  Secondly,  by  telling 
you  about  a  girl  before  and  after  her  admission  to  a  Home. 


Nearly  every  habit  in  the  life  of  a  street  child  has  to  be  in 
some  way  changed  in  the  Home  ;  and  as  regards  girls,  perhaps 
the  alteration  in  the  manner  of  playing  is  not  by  any  means 
the  one  that  is  least  felt  by  them  at  first,  nor  the  one  least  im- 
portant for  their  training.  It  is  as  necessary  to  play  well  as  to 
work  well ;  and  so  in  the  Homes — strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
some — our  boys  and  girls  are  taught  how  to  play.  The  follow- 
ing sketches  illustrate  but  one  kind  of  out-door  play  both  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  Homes,  but  we  think  our  readers  will  recog- 
nize that  they  are  true  to  life ;  and  that  while  the  exercise  in 
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the  first  picture  may  be  enjoyable  and  health-giving,  that  in 
the  second  is  better,  and  is  a  decided  contrast. 

Our  second  contrast  shall  be  two  word  pictures,  taken  from 
"  Highways  and  Hedges  "  : — 

"  On  a  bitter  cold  night,  in  the  month  of  January,  1872,  a  girl 
was  found  wandering  through  a  dark  street  in  Bethnal  Green,, 
and  was  brought  to  the  Home  by  one  of  our  workers.  It  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  have  discovered  a  more 
wretched  and  forlorn  creature  than  the  child  in  question.  Her 
hair  was  a  tangled  and  neglected  mass,  whilst  her  pinched,  and 
careworn  face  told,  to  some  extent,  its  own  pitiful  story.  As  to 
her  clothing,  it  was  exceedingly  scanty,  and  tattered  beyond 
any  possibility  of  its  being  repaired. 

"  The  poor  little  creature  slept  soundly  enough  in  the  unex- 
pected shelter  of  the  Home.  When  morning  came,  there  was 
another  unusual  luxury  awaiting  her,  viz.,  a  substantial  break- 
fast. After  this  was  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  we  endeavoured 
to  learn  something  of  her  history.  We  gathered  some  frag- 
ments  of  her  previous  life,  and  sad  enough,  in  all  conscience 
they  were.  It  appeared,  from  what  Emma  told  us,  that  both 
her  parents  were  dead,  and  that  she  had  since  been  in  the 
charge  of  a  brother  much  older  than  herself.  But  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  could  he  be  described  as  her  protector,  for  he  was 
an  idle,  drunken  fellow,  given  to  fits  of  passion  in  which  the 
poor  child  often  suffered  the  most  cruel  treatment.  Further 
enquiries  fully  confirmed  the  child's  story. 

"  Frequently  for  days  together  he  would  be  entirely  off  work,, 
yielding  himself  up  to  a  prolonged  drinking-bout,  and  leaving 
his  sister  to  pick  up  a  few  scraps  of  food  as  best  she  could.. 
A  short  time  before  her  appearance  at  the  Home,  this  vaga- 
bond had  cruelly  thrashed  her  with  the  buckle-end  of  his  strap^ 
because  she  had  fallen  asleep  at  twelve  o'clock  one  night, 
instead  of  keeping  awake  in  order  to  let  him  in  after  a  carouse 
at  the  neighbouring  beer-shop  ! 

"  What  would  ultimately  have  become  of  the  child  under  such 
surroundings  as  these  ?  Her  only  education — that  of  the  street. 
We  shudder  as  we  think  what  would  probably  have  been  the 
sequel.  But  brighter  days  dawned  upon  her  when  she  came 
into  the  shelter  of  the  Home.    It  was  remarkable  how  quickly 
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she  grew  accustomed  to  what  in  many  respects  must  have 
proved  at  times  an  irksome  restraint ;  but  she  seemed  grateful 
for  the  Home  shelter,  and  for  the  loving  care  to  which,  alas  ! 
she  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

"  Presently,  Emma  was  transferred  to  our  Edgworth  Branch,, 
partly  because  we  believed  the  climate  there  was  more  suitable 
for  her  than  that  of  London.  After  some  three  years  of  train- 
ing, she  was  sent  out  as  one  of  a  party  of  our  little  folks  to 
Canada,  and  placed  with  a  farmer  who  gladly  engaged  to- 
clothe  and  feed  her,  and  to  treat  her  as  one  of  the  family.  Up 
to  this  time  her  health  had  been  far  from  satisfactory,  probably 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  neglect  and  exposure  from 
which  she  had  suffered  in  her  earlier  years.  But  gradually  she 
became  stronger,  and  able  to  take  her  share  of  work  on  the  farm.. 

"  Eighteen  months  passed  away,  and  then  Emma  was  able  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  our  Canadian  Branch.  The  report  which 
came  to  us  from  our  representative  there  was  to  the  effect  that 
she  seemed  contented  and  happy,  and  was  evidently  doing  well- 
Similar  reports  reached  us  from  time  to  time. 

***** 

"And  now  we  must  suppose  rather  more  than  twelve  years 
to  have  transpired  from  the  time  of  her  admission  into  the 
Home — orphan  and  outcast  as  she  then  was.  A  letter  reaches- 
us  from  Canada.  It  is  from  Emma,  and  we  quote  some  of  its- 
paragraphs  : — '  I  feel  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for  not 
writing  before  this  but  I  never  was  a  very  good  writer.  Do 
you  know  I  am  getting  to  feel  very  old  now,  for  I  was  one  of  the 
first  girls  taken  into  the  Home.  You  have  heard  that  I  am 
married,  no  doubt.    I  am  sure  I  could  not  have  found  any  one- 

to  suit  better  than  Mr.  .     He  is  of  a  good  Canadian  family,. 

and  both  of  his  brothers  are  ministers.  If  you  could  see  me 
now,  I  feel  sure  you  would  say  that  one  of  your  old  girls,  at  least,, 
had  done  well  for  herself. 

"  Have  we  not  chosen  an  appropriate  title  for  our  story  ? 
What  could  be  a  greater  contrast  than  the  two  pictures  just 
laid  before  you  ?  In  the  first  picture  the  forlorn,  helpless  child, 
tossed  about  in  the  waves  of  suffering,and  moral  peril,  and  in 
the  second  the  happy  woman  in  her  Canadian  home,  with  a. 
bright  and  joyous  future  before  her." 
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New  Books. 


S  Christmas  approaches,  there  is  every  year  a  large 
collection  of  new  books  issued  from  the  press,  and 
we  are  accustomed  in  the  closing  pages  of  this 
Annual  to  notice  a  few  of  those  which  we  think 
would  be  most  welcome  additions  to  the  libraries 
of  our  young  readers.  Each  year  brings  a  larger  and  better 
selection.    The  first  book  we  take  up  is  : 

The  Boy's  Modem  Playmate  (3/6),  London,  Warne  &  Co. 
— It  is  of  some  importance  to  all,  and  especially  to  boys,  to 
know  how  to  play.  This  book  was  originally  edited  by  that 
well-known  friend  of  young  people,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  ;  but 
this  new  edition,  which  contains  600  illustrations,  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  It  is  a  large  volume  of  816 
pages,  and,  in  addition  to  full  directions  for  out- door  and 
in-door  games,  contains  hints  and  instructions  concerning 
carpentering,  gardening,  the  management  of  rabbits  and  other 
home  pets,  and  a  variety  of  information  about  stamp-collecting, 
sketching,  chemistry,  electricity  and  scientific  experiments. 
We  should  think  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  popular  book 
of  the  kind  for  boys. 

All  who  wish  to  have  an  idea  of  what  the  life  of  a  boy  in  a 
Boys'  Home  is  like  should  read  a  small  book  entitled  Uncle 
George,  printed  and  published  by  the  Boys'  Home,  Regent's 
Park  Road,  London.  The  story  is  an  interesting  one,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  told  by  a  boy  after  he  has  left  the  Home.  He 
narrates  how  he  was  admitted  to  the  Home,  what  he  can 
remember  of  his  previous  life  from  the  time  that  he  was  left 
an  orphan  and  homeless,  and  what  he  did  when  he  left 
the  Home.  The  book  itself  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  work  done  in  the  Home  in  the  way  of  printing. 

Those  of  our  young  friends  who  are  fond  of  ghost  stories 
should  read  Lost  on  Brown  Willy,  by  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan, 
Warne  &  Co.  (2s.). — It  contains  several  ghost  stories  within 
a  ghost  story,  and  is  perhaps  not  the  best  kind  of  reading  to 
meditate  upon  just  before  going  to  bed.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
first-rate  book,  for  although  the  mystery  of  the  leading  tale  is 
well  sustained,  it  is  interspersed  with  some  sensible  observa- 
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tions  upon  the  subject  of  ghosts.  In  answer  to  a  boy's 
suggestion, "  Surely  there  must  be  truth  in  some  of  the  ghost 
stories,  however  much  others  may  be  all  humbug,"  the  father 
replies  :  "  My  dear  boy  there  are  undoubtedly  mysteries  in 
the  spiritual  world  which  we  cannot  explain ;  and  I  should  not 
dare  to  assert  that  God  never  permits  the  boundary  line  to  be 
crossed  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  world.  But  that 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  believing  that  He  allows  evil 
spirits  and  goblins  to  haunt  particular  tracts  of  country, 
apparently  with  no  other  object  than  to  terrify  or  injure  men." 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  story  ultimately  reveals  the  true 
causes  of  the  various  ghostly  appearances  that  have  been 
narrated. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  find  books  of  real  interest  and  of 
sufficient  simplicity  for  the  very  little  ones.  The  next  three 
that  we  notice  just  meet  these  requirements. 

The  Child's  Picture  Scrap  Book  (i/-),  George  Cauldwell 
contains  200  excellent  Illustrations  with  short  readings,  some 
of  which  are  very  funny. 

Young  England's  Nursery  Tales,  illustrated  by  Constance 
Haslewood,  (1/6),  Warne  &  Co. — The  tales  are  those  old 
favourites  which  have  been  told  in  English  nurseries  for 
generations,  and  which  still  charm  the  ears  of  our  little  ones. 
Cinderella,  Tom  Thumb,  Puss  in  Boots,  Dick  Whittington 
and  others.  There  are  eighty  coloured  pictures — chromo- 
lithographs. 

Our  Little  Dots  (1/6),  Religious  Tract  Society,  contains 
192  pages  with  excellent  pictures  on  almost  every  page  and 
readings  in  prose  and  poetry,  serious  and  humorous.  The  few 
verses,  entitled,  "  Little  Dot  and  Santa  Claus,"  are  peculiarly 
seasonable,  simple,  and  good. 

For  children  of  a  little  older  growth  we  have  before  us — 

The  Child's  Companion,  (yearly  volume)  Religious  Tract 
Society. — This  Annual  is  a  very  old  friend  which  seems 
to  improve  year  by  year  both  as  regards  its  illustrations  and 
the  reading.  The  tales  are  not  too  long,  the  tone  and  interest 
are  well  sustained,  and  much  pains  have  been  taken  in  the 
printing  and  binding  to  make  it  a  nice  present  for  Christmas. 

The  Nursery  Coach  and  other  stories  (6d.),  published  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  The 
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Child's  Own  Magazine,  vol.  lvii.,  1890,  (1/-),  published  by  The 
Sunday  School  Union. — The  former  contains  ten  tales  as 
nicely  illustrated  as  you  could  wish,  the  latter  is  a  larger 
book  of  more  varied  reading  with  about  eighty  first-rate 
pictures. 

The  Boys'  Own  Annual  is  so  well  known  to  most  of  our 
readers  that  it  requires  no  commendation  from  us.  We  need 
only  mention  that  many  of  the  full  page  illustrations  of  this 
new  volume  are  works  of  art,  such  as  are  rarely  to  be  obtained 
in  so  cheap  a  form  ;  while  the  quantity,  quality  and  variety  of 
the  800  odd  pages  of  reading  are  likely  to  more  than  satisfy 
any  boy  lucky  enough  to  become  possessed  of  the  Annual. 

Young  England  (5/-)- — This  Annual  contains  571  pages  of 
miscellaneous  illustrated  reading  for  older  boys  and  girls. 
Besides  three  good  serial  stories  there  are  hints  and  informa- 
tion upon  the  most  diverse  subjects,  such  as  gardening, 
Christmas  presents,  workhouse  schools,  coins,  lemons, 
politeness,  crocodiles,  Christmas  holidays,  beards,  mushrooms, 
&c,  &c.  All  are  clearly  printed  in  good  type  and  the  pictures 
are  numerous  and  excellent.  The  younger  boys  and  girls  are 
not  forgotten.  Ten  short  stories  are  written  specially  for  them. 

Romance  in  Real  Life,  Religious  Tract  Society,  is  a  hand- 
some quarto  volume  in  large  type  containing  more  than  forty 
illustrations,  and  graphically  recording  interesting  incidents 
that  occurred  in  the  lives  of  eminent  men.  Among  the  lives 
from  which  these  incidents  have  been  drawn  may  be  mentioned 
Havelock,  Livingstone,  Abraham  Lincoln,  John  Knox,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  John  Newton,  Bishop  Hannington,  &c. 
There  are  twenty-four  incidents,  and  no  two  are  taken  from 
the  same  life.  The  records  of  these  noble  needs  will,  we  trust, 
fire  the  energies  of  many  readers  to  emulate  the  example-  of 
the  brave  and  pious  men  who  performed  them. 

Lost  in  Samoa,  by  E.  S.  Ellis,  London,  Cassell  &  Co. — 
Short  cuts  to  wealth  are  beset  with  dangers.  The  young  hero 
of  these  adventures  obtains  the  immense  wealth  to  which  he 
took  a  short  cut,  but  the  perils  he  had  to  undertake  were 
hardly  such  as  he  expected,  nor  were  they  such  as  we  could 
advise  others  to  undertake.  Still  the  story  is  one  full  of 
interest,  and  not  without  profit. 

Tad;  or,  "  Getting  Even"  with  him,  by  E.  S.  Ellis,  Cassell 
and  Co. — Tad  is  a  bad  boy  at  school,  who  has  not  had  the  best 
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of  parental  training ;  but,  like  many  bad  boys,  there  is  some 
good  in  him,  and  by  discovering  his  good  points,  and  working 
upon  them,  a  new  teacher  finds  a  way  of  influencing  his 
character.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  in  America,  hence  we 
have  a  kind  of  school-life  depicted  with  which  in  England  we 
are  unfamiliar.  The  doings  of  a  little  negro  boy  at  the  school 
are  particularly  entertaining.  Most  school-boys  would  read 
with  delight  this  capital  story,  describing  the  tricks  and 
adventures  of  their  American  cousins. 

Only  a  Dog  (1/6),  Seeley  &  Co. — This  is  a  story  of  a 
wonderful  dog  named  Peter,  and  will  be  read  with  sympathy 
by  all  lovers  of  animals.  The  author  contrives  to  weave  into 
her  tale  some  sad  glimpses  of  life  amongst  the  London  street 
arabs,  of  whom  we  are  reminded,  "  Lots  on  'em  has  no 
fathers ;  lots  on  'em  has  fathers  as  drinks,  and  they're  no  good 
at  all ;  some  has  fathers  in  gaol,  and  they're  no  good,  neither." 
And  as  regards  the  temptations  of  such  little  lads  we  are 
bidden  consider  "  what  bad  soldiers  (of  Christ)  even  well-fed, 
well-clothed  little  boys  make,"  and  that  it  is  no  great  wonder 
if  poor,  weak,  starving  little  boys  are  sad  cowards,  and  often 
do  what  the  strong,  bad  spirit  tells  them,  "  because  they 
haven't  courage  to  fight  with  him." 

The  Story  of  Our  Little  Farm  (i/-),  Religious  Tract 
Society,  is  a. little  book  written  by  two  lady  farmers  giving  a 
variety  of  information,  and  simple  hints  about  farm  and 
country  life.  The  children  of  large  towns  and  cities,  who  too 
often  know  very  little  of  farm-life,  will  derive  much  interest 
and  instruction  from  this  little  volume. 

Seven  Idols,  by  F.  E.  Reade,  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge. — An  excellent  story  of  school-girl  life,  well 
suited  for  Sunday  reading.  The  interest  is  well  sustained, 
and  some  sound  teaching  and  advice  is  imparted  in  a  pleasant 
and  acceptable  form. 

Our  Charlie  (id.),  Little  Jim  (2d.),  Midge's  Secret  (3d.). — 
These  three  little  books  are  published  by  the  Society  fok 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  are  marvels  of 
cheapness,  well  printed  and  bound.  Each  has  a  full  page 
illustration,  and  the  stories  are  all  of  good  tone  and  of 
lively  interest. 

Dicky  Beaumont,  by  A.  Lee  Knight,  London  :  Ward,  Lock 
&  Co. — The  hero  chooses  his  profession  at  the  age  of  eight, 
his  determination  to  be  a  sailor  being  greatly  influenced  by  3 
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visit  to  the  spot  where  Nelson  fell  on  H.M.S.  "Victory." 
The  story  is  one  of  peril  and  adventure,  and  told  in  the 
author's  usual  vivid  style,  so  attractive  to  boys. 

Little  Sir  Nicholas,  by  C.  A.  Jones  (3/6),  London :  Warne 
&  Co. — Nicco,  a  little  lad,  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  is  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  lost  sight  of  by  his 
friends,  meanwhile  a  distant  relative  is  installed  in  the 
baronetcy.  Nicco  is  subsequently  discovered  by  an  artist 
who  had  taken  his  picture  years  before.  The  narrative 
graphically  relates  the  restoration  of  Nicco  to  his  inheritance 
and  how  he  overcame  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  his  situation, 
and  the  disadvantages  of  training  by  his  French  nurse.  The 
story  is  very  interesting  and  will  delight  both  boys  and  girls  ; 
it  exhibits  in  a  pleasing  manner  the  beauty  and  force  of  a 
child-like  faith  and  piety. 

The  Dawn  of  Day  (1/-),  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge;  The  Cottager  and  Artizan  (1/6),  Religious 
Tract  Society. — Both  of  these  are  well  illustrated  annual 
volumes,  with  short  simple  stories.  The  former  has  a  good 
serial  tale  running  through  it.  The  latter  has  a  large  portion 
of  its  pages  in  extra  large  type.  There  are  special  children's 
pages  in  The  Dawn  of  Day. 

ALMANACKS. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  issue  seven  different 
almanacks,  all  with  the  same  texts  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

1.  A  Sheet  Aiinanack,  on  stout  paper,  not  too  large,  with  four  coloured 
pictures,  and  the  table  of  Sunday  lessons  and  a  variety  of  postal  and  other 
information. 

2.  The  Peopled  Ahnanack,  in  sixteen  large  pages,  containing  nine 
beautiful  pictures  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  notes  and  hints. 

3.  The  Child's  Compa?iion  Almanack,  in  sixteen  smaller  pages  and 
some  scraps  of  illustrated  stories,  compiled  specially  for  children. 

4.  The  Pe?iny  Almanack,  24  pages,  envelope  size,  contains,  amongst 
other  notes,  the  value  of  foreign  moneys,  an  almanack  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1892,  &c. 

5.  The  Pocket-Book  Almanack  is  the  same  as  the  last  mentioned,  but 
interleaved  with  ruled  writing  paper  and  gilt  edged. 

All  the  above  are  published  at  id. 

6.  The  Young  People's  Pocket  Book  (1/-),  is  a  most  useful  collection  of 
information.  It  contains,  besides  the  almanack  and  diary,  a  list  of  Latin 
phrases  and  words  in  common  use,  the  time  of  all  nations,  the  Jewish  and 
Mohammedan  Calendars,  "  Recent  discoveries  in  Egypt,"  by  Mrs.  Holman 
Hunt,  and  "  On  the  sea-Shore  "  in  winter,  spring,  summer  and  autumn. 

7.  The  R.  T.  S.  Pocket  Book,  is  a  larger  book  than  the  last,  containing 
the  same  matter,  but  giving  more  space  for  daily  accounts,  and  also  a  table 
of  distances  of  places  on  the  Thames,  and  many  other  useful  facts 
and  figures. 
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